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IN Tf, POMlNEr SPEJtAVI • J^ON, 

{‘■if} T}iee, O tjord^ have,I lei me never h^ pGnfounded 

PsaJm 31 (30): 2—the last words of Francis Xavier. 
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FOREWORD 


On November 2, 1971, in his ninetieth year, Father Georg Otto Schurham* 
mer, SJ., died in the Jesuit Historical Institute in Rome. In 1910, during the 
course of a pilgrimage to Goa, he had been cured of a severe illness through the 
intercession of St. Francis Xavier. In gratitude for this favor, beginning in 1916, 
he had published a long series of books and articles dealing directly or indirectly 
with the life of the saint. In the fall of 1971, when he was aware of his own 
approaching end, he completed his account of the sickness and death of Francis 
Xavier contained in this present volume. The last words which Father Schur- 
hammer wrote were the final words of the saint himself: In te, Domine, speravi, non 
confunder in aetemum ("In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped; let me never be conr 
founded"). With a sense of relief, he then told those who visited him that his 
life of Xavier was finished. To bring it, however, to completion, he gave me some 
instructions for an addition to what he had written that would describe the burial 
and transfer of- the body of the saint from Sancian to Malacca and eventually 
to Goa. ^>art from the composition of this, I had only to correct the proofs 
and draw up the index and bibliography. 

For thirty-six years I lived in the same house with Father Schurhammer. 
His Zeitgenossische Quelten as well as his personal interest in my work were of 
great assistance to me in my editing of the first three volumes of Documenta 
Indica, Because of his profound knowledge of the life of Saint Francis Xavier, 
I asked him to share my labors in editing his letters. He had already planned 
on publishing a critical edition of these letters in German and had declined the 
offer made to him by the director of the Monumenta Historica SoctetaHs Jesu 
to edit the original texts. He agreed, however, with my suggestion; and we 
worked together on this project from 1937 to 1945, though at times with rather 
long interruptions. In our edition of these letters, I collated the text and com¬ 
posed the index. He, in turn, wrote the introductions and notes to the letters 
and the ten appendices. After the completion of this joint project, I continued 
with the editing of the Documenta Indica. These and other works whidi I was 
able to see through the press provided Father Schurhammer with many published 
sources for the continuation of his great life of Francis Xavier, and he used them 
with consummate skill. 

In his name I would like to thank the Jesuit Historical Institute for the 
assistance given to him in his writing and researches over the cotirse of decades. 
I would also like to thank Brother L.G. Ferreira, SJ., in his name for the tran¬ 
scriptions which he made for him of numerous Portuguese documents. 

Rome, May 27, 1973 

Joseph Wicki, SJ. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


This fourth and final volume of Schurhammer’s Francis Xavier describes the 
missionary's voyage from Malacca to Japan, his labors there, his return to India, 
his departure for China, and his death on the island of Sancian while waiting 
for an opportunity to enter into that forbidden land. Here, as in the preceding 
volumes, Schurhammer has demonstrated his remaiicable talent for collecting and 
assembling in a clear and logical order vast quantities of historical data.> 

In the account of Schiurhammer’s life and work prefixed to the first volume 
of this translation, it was suggested that his Francis Xavier, because of its central 
theme and the context into which it was woven, could be best described as "an 
epic biography." 2 A more careful analysis will show that it is an epic not only 
in its lengdi and theme , and setting but also in its composition and structure. 

For more than two centuries the origins of the two great classical epics, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, have been an object of considerable discussion. The 
constant repetition of only slightly varied phrases, sentences, and episodes led to 
the conclusion that these poems were compilations of earlier, less complicated 
works.^ Only in recent decades, throu^ a comparison with other "primitive" 
epics, has it become apparent that such repetition is not so much a matter of 
compilation as an essential feature of oral composition. In "primitive" epics, 
those composed by illiterate bards, stock epithets are applied to noims to fill 
in the measures of a verse; verses are repeated at the beginning or end of a 
battle or banquet as the poet mentally pauses over what he should say next; 
short but standard biographies are inserted into the tale as he determines the 
part which the person is to play. With the help of these varied repetitions, 
which serve as a memory crutch, the poem is gradually constructed; verses are 
composed by adding phrase to phrase, incidents by adding verse to verse, and 
the whole story by adding incident to incident. Without these assists to the 
memory, it would be extremely difficult for a poet who is unable to write to 
compose and retain in his memory an epic running into many thousands of lines. 
"Primitive" epic is as a consequence repetitive in its structure and cumulative 
in its effects.^ If literary epics have retained some of these primitive elements, 
it is at least partially due to the natural delight which is found in a repetition 
that provides a temporary pause in the movement of a story, and which at the 
same time allows the reader or listener to identify himself with the thought 
patterns of the poet. 

Whether he was aware of it or not, Schurhammer has certainly employed 
these techniques of epic poetry in the composition of his Francis Xavier. His 


1 See, for example, the comments in the reviews of H. E. Weidman in Archivum 
Historicum Societatis lesu XLIII (1974) 179, and of Katharine Smith Diehl in Journal of 
Asian Studies XXXVII (1978) 710. 

2 Vol. I, p. xxxi. 

2 Henry Browne, SJ., Handbook of Homeric Study (Dublin, 1905) 105-106 110 133-135. 
* Kirk, Geoffrey S., "Homer," The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 8 (1975) 1020. 
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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


XI 


numerous descriptions of land- and seascapes are fleshed out with common 
epithets. He frequently inserts, especially in the first three volumes, brief 
Inographies of individuals who are to play a minor part in his larger theme and 
whose lives are of some interest in themselves. On the larger scale he ccmstantly 
recapitulates his narrative by inserting translations of the original documents 
from whicdi it has been deriv^. His frequent use of literary motifs adds to the 
length of the work, but gives his prose a musical tone and provides the reader 
with a deeper insight into what actually occurred. And these epic qualities of 
Francis Xavier are further enhanc ed by the simplicity and clarity of its author's 
writing—a splendid mirror of his now spent life. If the readers of this En^ish 
version of Schurhammer's Franz Xaver perceive in it some of the muxaree? or 
charm, which the translator has found in the original German, his efforts to 
ccanmunicate it will not have been unrewarded. 

The extensive footnotes of this fourth volume, which are actually longer than 
the text itself, contain not only a great deal of information about the world in 
which Xavier lived but also hiscinating accounts of die lives of first- and second- 
generation Christians in Japan. These are largely taken from unpublished docu¬ 
ments in the Historical Archives of the Society of Jesus in Rome and add con¬ 
siderably to our knowledge of the first Christians of Japan. Because of their 
length, an attempt was made to place many of these notes into separate appendices, 
but the difficulties encountered in categorizing them caused the project to be 
abandoned. In the translation of this volume, as in the earlier volumes, the 
practice of spelling proper names as they are given in the original documents 
when these are translated has been retained. 

The translator again wishes to thank all those who have contributed to the 
publication of this version of Schurhammer's Franz Xaver. For this foiuth volume 
a double debt of gratitude is due to Father Hubert Cieslik, SJ., in Tokyo. A 
weU-known historian of Japan in his own right, he was of great assistance to 
Father Schurhammer in his writings on Japan—^providing him with details and 
outlines of Japanese history and accompanying him to many of the sites in Japan 
that had been earlier visited by Francis Xavier. To the thanks which Father 
Schurhammer expressed to Father Cieslik for his assistance must now be added 
those for his magnanimous help with this volume—his niunerous corrections and 
additions to the book on Japan have considerably enhanced the acciuacy and 
value of the work. Thanks also are due to Mrs. Wm. B. Spohn and Miss Patricia 
O'Connor for their kind and capable reading of the proofs. Very special recogni¬ 
tion is due to Professor Beatrice Klakowicz, whose able assistance on the last 
three volumes of Francis Xavier has saved the translator from a great number 
of errors and very many hours of toil. Thanks are again due to the generous 
financial help of ^ Gulbenkian Foundation, Inc., without which the publication 
of this translation could not have been undertaken, to De Ranee, Inc., for funds 
to facilitate its completion, and to a number of individuals who by their gifts 
have helped win the war against inflation, in particular to Mr. and Mrs. J. Keman 
Weekbaugh, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hunzicker, and to Mr. and Mrs. Milton Eddy. 
Grateful appreciation must also be extended to the staff of the Gregorian 
University Press for the kindness and efficiency which they have shown in seeing 
these large and difficult volumes through the press with such accuracy and 


* See Nunes Barreto’s observation on the diction of Brother Juan Femdndez: "The 
Japanese find a certain charm in his language which they call muxaree, and they are 
greatly pleased to hear him" {below, p. 281, n. 59). 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


zn 

elegance. Thanks also are given to the many reviewers of Francis Xavier. The 
errors which they have noted and the suggestions which they have made have 
been of great assistance in drawing up the addenda and corrigenda that comprise 
the fourth and last appendix of this book. 

In the introduction to Die Zeitgenossischen Quetten zur Geschickte Portugie- 
sisch-Asiens tmd Seiner Nachbarldnder, first published in 1932, Father Schinham- 
mer expressed the hope that his register of source materials for the history of 
Asia Portuguese “would bring the East and West closer together and thus help 
to f ulfill the wish of those at whose bidding Xavier sailed to the Far East— ut 
omnes unum sint." Now that this translation of his long life's major work has 
been completed, the author of these lines would like to express a similar desire— 
that those who do not have a ready access to Franz Xaver in the original German 
may at least approach it in a language less difficult and more universally read, 
so that East and West may be brought more closely together {md all may eventually 
be one. 

As a conclusion to the decades which Schurhammer spent in the composi¬ 
tion of this unique work and of the years which were spent in translating it, 
there is nothing more to say than to repeat the words penned by St. Augustine 
at the end of his own immense De civitate Dei: Videor mihi debitum ingentis 
kuius operis adiuvante Domino reddidisse. Quibus parum vel quibus nimium est, 
mihi ignoscant; quibus autem satis est, non mihi, sed Deo mecum gratias congror 
tulantes agant. Amen. Amen. 


M. Joseph Costelloe, SJ. 

The Library 

Curia Generalizia della Compagnia di Gesh 
Rome, Italy 

November 2, 1981, the Feast of All Souls 
and the Tenth Anniversary of the death of 
Georg Otto Schurhammer, SJ. 
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BOOK I 

JAPAN 

( 1549 — 1551 ) 

Makoto Wa ten no michi nari. 

"Truth is the way to heaven." 

Saying of a grandson of Confucius 
in the Chung yung (Fifth Century B. C.) 
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Chapter I 


THE VOYAGE TO JAPAN (APRIL 15—AUGUST 15, 1549) 


1. Fte>M Goa to Malacca (April 15— May 31, 1549) ^ 

ChristovSo de S&,^ the captain of the caraveP on which Xavier and his com¬ 
panions sailed from Goa to Malacca, was the nephew of the governor Garcia de 


1 Various legendary accounts have been recorded of the voyage which Xavier made 
from Goa to Malacca in 1549. Lucena has Xavier sail from Goa, to Codhin in 1549 on 
a fusta, and from there in the ship of Captain Diogo de Sousa to Malacca (6, 12). He 
amfuses his voyage of 1552 with that of 1549, as was already noted by Bartoli {Asia 2, 
35). Pdrez sailed with Diogo de Sousa to Malacca in 1548. In his first edition of 1594, 
Tursellinus has the saint sail in 1548, but he gives no further details (2, 12). In his 
second edition, of 1596, for which he had obtained new materials from Lucena, he attributes 
to this same year of 1548 the anecdote connected with Diogo de Noronha (3, 17). As 
the captain of a large ship {ingens rostrata navis), he sailed with Xavier from Goa to 
Codiin. Noronha was little acquainted with Xavier at the time. He knew that he was 
regarded as a saint, but he saw him frequently joking with the soldiers. This led him 
to believe that, as a priest, he was no better than the others. While they were on their 
way, the ship stopped to take on water. When it was ready to leave, Xavier was missing. 
Noronha ordered a search to be made for him, and he was found in the forest rapt in 
prayer. This convinced the captain of the priest's holiness. The same tale is found in 
Lucena but without place or year (3, 13). The latter's source for this was the manuscript 
accoimt of Xavier's life written by the ex-Jesuit Miguel de Lacerda, a passage of which is 
given by Amador Rebello in the first Lisbon remissorial process of 1614 (GS IV 423). 
He has the ship {triremis} sail on to Cochin, as does Tursellinus, whom he also dtes 
among his sources. Lacerda entered the Society of Jesus in Goa in 1557 at the age of 
fourteen but was dismissed in 1569. He sailed to Portugal in 1570, where he earned a 
doctorate in theology in Coimbra and sent to Amador Rebello his manuscript on Francis 
Xavier. D. Diogo de Noronha, a son of D. Francisco de Noronha, came to India in 1545. 
He fought at Diu in 1546 and took part in the expedition to Aden in 1548. After his 
return from it, he was with Xavier in Goa from April to September. He could thus 
have had good knowledge of the saint when the latter at the end of September, and 
again at the end of November, 1548, and in April, 1549, sailed from Goa to Cochin, which 
makes this anecdote unlikely for these three voyages, especially since we have no know¬ 
ledge of a voyage made by Noronha to Cochin.—The second witness in the first Lisbon 
process of 1614 gives a second version of the tale. This was the licentiate Affonso de 
Barbuda, who met D. Pedro de Castro, the brother of the archbishop of Lisbon, D. 
Miguel de Castro, at different times between 1578 and 1591 in India and in Portugal, 
for example, in 1580, when he was living not far from the College of St. Paul in Goa. 
He gave this report to him and to many others: A prominent man, a relative of his, 
had come a short time before from Portugal. He noticed that Father Francis went 
to land in a rowboat with some soldiers, one of whom was a relative of his, who were 
going there to fetch water. When they reached land, he saw the priest go to a lonely 
spot where the woods were quite dense. He followed him and found him raised above 
the ground and rapt in prayer. He then went back to the rowboat and told D. Pedro 
de Castro what he had seen; and he added that everything that had been said by D. 
Pedro and the other persons about the virtue and holiness of Father Francis was true, 
but that earlier he had not believed it to be so {ibid, 422). The person who is here 
newly introduced, D. Pedro de Castro, leads us to the source of the legend. Castro, the 
son of D. Diogo de Castro, came to India in 1557 {*Memoria das pessoas 142; Emmenta 
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S&. He had come to Goa from Portugal on May 15, 1548, as the captain of the 
Santa Maria do Rosario and had handed over to the governor Dom Joao de 
Castro his appointment as viceroy. He had been in India before and had returned 
from there to Portugal in 1546. He was a fidalgo of the royal house; and on 
February 12, 1548, he had received as a reward for his earlier services a captaincy 
of the royal clove* ship which sailed from Goa to Maluco. After the death of the 
viceroy, he had served for five months in Rachol with two hundred men under 
Garcia de S& and had then repeopled the deserted land. It could now, as a con¬ 
sequence, be leased for 40,000 pardaus; but his efforts in this regard had been 
so costly that he asked the king for a second voyage to Maluco so that he could 
pay his debts. ^ When Garcia de Sd sailed with the fleet to Bassein in January, 
1549, he had been, like Jurdao de Freitas and Dom Jorge de E^a, a captain of 
one of the larger ships. ^ 

The caravel reached Cochin shortly before Easter, which this year fell on 
April 21.6 During their stay in the city, Xavier and his companions were most 
cordially housed in the Franciscan monastery."^ Easter morning the clove ship 
with Freitas and the three missionaries destined for the Moluccas also came to 
anchor at Cochin. ^ Master Francis, Affonso de Castro, and Morais preached. 
Castro's words were so effective that the captain of the city, Francisco da Silva 
de Meneses, and the people asked Xavier to leave him with them as a preacher. 
They even wished to erect a house for him at once as a residence.’ The vicar, 
Pedro Gonsalves, also asked for a priest to instruct the children of his parish.*® 
Master Francis, however, had to put off their desires to a later date. If preachers 
came from Portugal in September, he would send one of them to Cochin. ** Lan- 
cilotto also needed help in Quilon; and before Xavier continued on his voyage, 
he wrote to Antonio Gomes how much a house was wanted there as a place of 
rest for Ae missionaries on Cape Comorin and for the instruction of the sons 


25) and sailed on a galley from Goa on December 8, 1567, with the fleet of the viceroy 
D. Antio de Noronha to Malabar in order to capture Mangalore. With him were 
Father Joao Francisco CStefanoni], SJ., and another Jesuit. Castro, a great friend of 
the Society, had repeatedly asked the provincial for them, as their confrere Gomes Vaz 
wrote from Goa on December 28 (DI VII 435436). On the same ship were also Castro's 
relative D. Francisco Mascarenhas, who had sailed to India in 1554 and 1561, and Diogo 
do Couto, the India chronicler, who has given a detailed account of the fleet, its voyage, 
and of. the capture of Mangalore <8, 19-20). Joao Francisco, who did not sail to India 
until 1567, is obviously here confused with Francis Xavier. Bartoli identifies Castro's 
relative (cognatus) with D. Diogo de Noronha {Asia 4, 47). The first with this name 
does not enter into question since he disappears without leaving a trace in 1550. The 
second, D. Diogo de Noronha o Coro6s, a son of D. Alvaro, is also excluded since he 
died in 1560, as is evidenced by his still extant tombstone. This latter was a great 
friend of the Society, and in 1557 he sent a catur from ThSna to Cochin with the later 
martyr D. Goncalo da Silveira and a novice (DI III 630-631). He is perhaps confused 
with D. Francisco Mascarenhas, who was possibly the relative of D. Pedro de Castro. 

2 On him, see Vol. Ill, p. 440. 

^ That Xavier sailed in a rowboat as far as Cochin, and from there on the royal ship, 
as is indicated by Lucena and Bartoli, comes from the legend which we have investigated 
in note 1 above. 

4 Q 4303. 

5 Couto 6, 7, 4, p. 81. 

6 DI I 495. 

^ EX II 123. 

« DI I 495. 

’ Ibid, 495 559. 

Seb. (jongalves 7, 9. 

11 EX II 107. 
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of the Qiristians of Quilon. He should therefore strive to obtain from the vedor 
da iazenda, Ruy Gonsalves de Caminha, and from the governor support for the 
construction of such a residence. ^ 

On April 25 the two ships started off again on their voyage to Malacca. 
They were blessed with excellent weather tuid an absence of storms and attacks 
from the feared Achinese. On May 31, after a voyage of thirty-seven days, during 
the course of which none of the travelers became ill, they arrived in fine condition 
in Malacca. 


2. A Month in Malacca (May 31— June 24, 1549) 

All of Malacca was on the alert when Xavier and his companions arrived, 
and they were received with the greatest joy and satisfaction by the captain of 
the fortress, Dom Pedro da Silva, and the entire city—^men, women, and children, ** 
the people and the clergy, the brothers of the Misericordia, and their confreres 
P^rez and Oliveira. Many of the boys who helped with teaching Christian doctrine 
were assembled on the strand. After Torres had disembarked, he asked them: 
“Ouem VOS ensina, meninos?" ("Who gives you instructions, boys?") They replied: 
*0 Padre santo." Since the time that Xavier had been there, they had been 
accustomed to call the priest who instructed them "o Padre santo," and this name 
had been passed on to Father P^rez. “ But there was one person missing on the 
beach—^the vigario, Affonso Martins. 

He had been deathly ill for four or five months and the remembrance of his 
ministries in Malacca had clouded his mind and made him despair of his salvation. 
When he heard that Mestre Francisco was at the harbor, he had asked for his 
shoes so that he might go and greet him; but he had then fallen back upon his 
bed because of his great weakness. When Xavier learned what had happened, he 
went to him with Father Torres and consoled him. He urged him at length to 
have confidence in the mercy of God, and he promised him that he would offer 
a number of Masses in honor of our Lady and all the saints and angels and the 
poor souls in purgatory so that God would grant him a happy death. His words 
were not without effect. The dying priest regained confidence, confessed his 
sins, and received Viaticum; and both priests remained with him until he had 
rendered up his soul to his Creator. P6rez ascribed this change of heart to the 
prayers of Master Francis. After his death, the countenance of the vigario had 
the appearance of a venerable old man. 

Still on the day of his arrival Xavier made an official visit to the captain of 
the fortress, Dom Pedro da Silva, and delivered to him the letters from the 
governor. The captain in turn received him with great affection and promised 
him that he would readily grant him any help that he could. ^ 

When P^rez arrived in 1548, he had occupied the small wooden shack opposite 


u Ibid. 129; cf. 108. Lucena attributes the conversion of Diogo Madeira to this stay 
of Xavier in Cochin <6, 12), but the date is not known (MX II 215). 
u EX II 123; Torres 91. 

H EX II 117 123 146-147. It is during this further voyage to Malacca that Lucena 
places the conversion of a fidalgo, to whom he said when they were landing: "Senhor, 
agora he tempo” (6, 12; cf. "Confalonerius 109v-110). But here also the date is unknown. 
« EX II 117-118 123; P6rez, Informacao 62. 

Pdrez, Informacao 64. 
n Ibid. 62-63. 

w EX II 117-118 123; Torres 91. 
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the side door of the Misericordia, where Xavier had earlier found shelter. There 
were now living with him Oliveira and a young Portuguese by the name of Jo3o 
Bravo. ^ This latter had been bom in Braga about the year 1529.^ He had 
sailed from Goa to Malacca in 1548 on the royal clove ship, which was under the 
command of his brother-in-law Diogo de Sousa. On the same voyage had been 
Pdrez and CHiveira, and their example had made such an impression upon him 
that he had frequently asked the priest in Malacca to accept him as a companion. 
Pdrez had replied: "I have no authority to receive you. But if you wish to 
remain with me until Padre Mestre Francisco comes next year and receives you, 
you Mdll be received; but if not, you will not be accepted. I shall do what I can 
this year with respect to what God vdll suggest to me.” Bravo had received 
this reply with great humility. P^rez had then given him the Exercises, had had 
him make a general confession, and then, in keeping with the practice of the 
Society, had tested him by assigning him to numerous lowly tasks. Bravo had 
called the people to instmctions by ringing a little bell in the streets and had 
recommended the poor souls to the prayers of the people. For more than two 
months he had served in the hospital with great humility. He had swept the 
rooms, made the beds of those who were ill, washed their feet, and rendered 
them other services. At home he had prepared the meals and purchased what 
was needed for them in the mai^cet. On one occasion he had gone through 
the city dressed in tom shoes and an old cotton frock to collect alms. Since 
he was 'known to many in the city, this had been a real act of abnegaticm on 
his part; but he had collected fifteen or sixteen ducats. Part of these he had 
given as an alms to the prisoners in the jail; the rest he had divided up among 
the poor.^ P^rez was convinced that if Bravo was given an opportunity to study, 
he would make good progress.^ Xavier took him into the Society and let him 
pronounce the vows of the scholastics. He told P^rez to teach ihini some Latin ^ 
and to send him to Goa the following year, in December, 1550, for further studies.^ 
Francis was greatly pleased with what P^rez and Oliveira told him about 
their labors. They had both reached Malacca on May 28, 1548. Before their ship 
could be anchored, some of Xavier's admirers had learned that the companions 
he had promised were on it. They had immediately gone out in a boat to get 
them and had brought them to their futiue dwelling near the Misericordia, where 
they were heartily welcomed by the brothers of the confraternity, the vigario, and 
the rest of the clergy. 


>* P4rez, Informae&o 57 63 46. 

JO Ibid. 59-60. Joio Bravo remained in Malacca from 1548 imtil 1552, where he knew 
Mendes Pinto well (DI III 143-144). At Xavier's order he then moved to Cochin. In 
1554 he began studying in Goa, where he was ordained to the priesthood in 1556. Constantly 
afflicted with astlma, he worked in 1560-1561 in ThSna, and from 1562 on in Goa. He 
was novice master for six years <1563-1568) and rector of St. Paul's College for six, where 
he built the chapel to St. Jerome in the garden of the novices in 1564 <DI VI 364-365) 
and, at the beginning of 1572, completed the new college church (ibid. VIII 584-585). In 
1568 he became afflicted with dropsy and died of it in July, 1575 (necrology in DI X 457- 
458). The formula of his profession of November 30, 1568, is still extant (ibid. Lus. 1, 
84-85V). His letters are edited in DI IV 631-635 710-716; VI 93-94; VIII 123-126. 

M DI I 377; IV 456. 

JJ P 6 rez. Informofoo 59. 

J* P 6 re 2 , Informafoo 59-60; DI I 377-378. 

M DI I 378. 

J5 Ibid. VII 72. 

* P 6 rez, InfomuKdo 60 64. 

n Ibid. 64; EX II 134. 
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The veiy next morning Roque de OliveirB exposed his wares for sale, that 
is, he opened a school where he taught the children of the Portuguese how to 
read and write, how to recite the Hours of Our Lady and the OfBce of the Dead, 
and also the rudiments of Latin. The children were in great need of instruction: 
their native mothers were ignorant of such matters, and their Porti^ese fathers 
taught them nothing. The male and female slaves of the Portuguese, and all 
those who were so inclined, came also for instructions. Within a few days the 
number of students exceeded 100, and in December there were 180. Oliveira was 
kq)t busy with these instructions in the mornings and afternoons. Even the 
pagans and Moors were surprised and edified at seeing individuals come from 
such great distances to teach children with such great care-Hiot for money or 
jewels, but simply for the love of Christ. As texts for his instructions, (Miveira 
did not use old protoo^ or works of fiction, but copies of the Lives of the 
Saints and other books which would teach his pupils how to live well. He also 
taught them Xavier's explanation of the Creed. 

P^rez, who was somewhat delicate, had been seasick and had arrived in 
M a lacc a suffering from diarrhoea. Fifteen days after reaching land he had re¬ 
gained his strength and had begun his apostolic labors. He had preached every 
Sunday and feast day in the S^in the mornings to the Portuguese and in the 
afternoons to their sons, daughters, and slaves, and to the native Christians; and 
every da.y he had instructed them in the faith for an hour and a half or two in 
the church of the Misericordia. On Sundays and feast days Oliveira had gmie 
through the city with a small bell at eleven-thirty and had invited the people to 
the midday sermon, which had consisted of an explanation of the Creed. On 
the remaining days of the week, some boys had called the people to the instructions 
in the same manner. On Thursday P^rez had offered a Mass in Nossa Senhora 
do Monte and preached for a hi^-hour after it on the sacraments, especially 
m the sacrament of penance. His words had been directed particularly towards 
the married women; and he had given his instructioiis in the faith in song as 
Xavier had been accustomed to do. 

By December the sons of the Portuguese and many of their daughters and 
slaves ‘knew the entire Small Catechism by heart. When one passed through the 
streets at night after the Angelus, one could hear the Small Catechism and the 
Large Catechism (the explanation of the faith) being sung in different homes, 
as it had been since the time that Xavier had established this practice in Malacca. 
His pupils were so enthusiastic about this that they sang them wherever they 
went. Since the Misericordia was poor, P6rez offered Mass every Wednesday in 
its chiuxh. He also celebrated Mass once a wedc in the hospital and heard the 
ccmfessions of those who were ill and brought them Holy Communion. His 
preaching had been successful. Many wrent to confession and received Holy Ck>m- 
munion, wdiich he regularly distributed at Mass before the sermon.^ 

Since the dense forests of the peninsula reached almost to the city, there 
was no area about Malacca where a mission could be erected for the pagans. 
But within the city itself, a major center of trade, there were Hindu and Chinese 
merchants, Mohammedans from Java and Malay, and numerous Moorish traders 
from Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and Malabar. There were also Jews living in the 
dty. Among these were those of light complexion from aroimd the Red Sea, and 
others who were darker from Malabar. There was also a Jew who had' been bom 
in Rome and was a constant attendant at the sermons of the priest. He also 


» Cf. P6rez' letter of December 14, 1548 (DI I 370-374), and EX II 131-133 155. 
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came at times to where P6rez was living and asked him questions about the 
Scriptures. One thing which he failed to understand was how God could have 
become man and have wished to be scourged and crucified. Pdrez gave him 
reasons for this with patience and charity, and grace was finally effective. One 
morning—^it w£is Wednesday, November 7—^when P^rez was in the church of the 
Misericordia, the man entered and, as he passed the door, dipped his hand in 
the holy-water font. The people summoned P^rez. When the Jew saw him, he 
went up and embraced him and told him that he wished to become a Christian 
since he recognized the error in which he had been living. P^rez immediately 
went with him to the parish church. When the captain of the city, Dom Pedro 
da Silva, and other prominent cavalteiros and fidalgos learned what had happened, 
they came to the same place. The man was then baptized to the great satisfaction 
of the people of the city, since he was well known there. Within four or five 
days he had learned the Creed, the Small Catechism, the Our Father, Hail Mary, 
Salve Regina, Confiteor, and the Ten Co mmandm ents and the Precepts of the 
Church. Along with him were converted six or seven others who were his male 
and female servants. A young son whom he had in Cochin was also to be 
baptized.^ 

A niunber of individuals in Malacca had expressed their desire to serve God 
in the Society of Jesus. Among these was Vicente Viegas, Xavier’s friend and 
one of the six beneficiaries of the city, where he was held in the highest esteem. 
Pdrez had given him the Exercises of the first week and had heard his general 
confession, and Viegas had only been waiting for Xavier's arrival to ask to be 
taken into the Society.^ But since he had to take over the administration of 
the parish after the death of the vicar, the time for this had not as yet come.^‘ 

Two months after Xavier's arrival, Malacca experienced a unique event—the 
first Mass of Affbnso de Castro, who had arrived in Malacca on Trinity Simday, 
June 16, not long after his two companions. The solemn High Mass, with deacon 
and subdeacon, was offered in the parish church. Castro, the principal celebrant, 
was accompanied by Viegas and P6rez as his sponsors.^ The captain and the 
people of ffie city went to his residence near the Misericordia and brought him 
to the church in solemn procession. The deacon at the Mass was Cosme de 
Torres, and the sermon was given by Master Francis. At the Offertory the people 
were generous with their gifts, and all were delighted since they had never seen 
such a ceremony before. After the Mass Castro and his companions were brought 
back in procession to his dwelling with the same solemnity. Here, within the 
circle of the small community, they honored the occasion "with a meal of a 
roasted suckling pig in the company of Master Francis, who cheered and con* 
soled them aU.” Castro then handed over to the Misericordia the gifts which 
he had received so that they might be distributed among the poor.^ 

Four days later, June 20, was the feast of Corpus Christi. Members of the 
Society did not as a rule take part in processiops, but there were only a few 
priests in Malacca. Master Francis therefore made an exception to the norm, 
and all the confreres took part in the procession in cassocks and surplices. There 


» DI I 376-377. 

» Ibid. 375-378. 

s* Ibid. II 109 (apparatus); Eredia 43. 

St EX II 124. P6rez erroneously gives Torres as sponsor rather than Viegas {Infor- 
mapao 63). 

S3 EX II 124-125; P6rez: “Nds fizemos a festa em casa com hum porquinho e o Padre, 
que alegrava e consolava a todos” {Infonnapao 63). 
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were three of these from Malacca itself: P^rez, Oliveira, and Bravo; three destined 
for Japan: Xavier, Torres, and Juan Fenidndez; and three missionaries for the 
Moluccas: Castro, Morals, and Gon^ves.^ 

Dom Pedro da Silva, the captain, had in the meantime been earnestly seeking 
for a vessel sailing to Japan. ^ More than ten Portuguese had on numerous 
occasions decided to sail there, but they had always been prevented from doing 
so by some difficulty. Silva had thus not been able to find a Portuguese ship 
on which he could send Xavier.^ The chief problem was the hostility which 
the Portuguese had gained for themselves in China, and since the beginning of 
1549 its coastal fleet had proved to be such an obstacle to trade that they had 
been forced to return to Malacca. A further difficulty was that the Portuguese 
merchants, because of their trade, had to pass the winter in China before sailing 
(HI to Japan. They thus had to accumulate wtues needed for a voyage of more 
than a year.^ The captain’s efforts neve^eless proved to be successful. Within 
two dayS'M he was able to find a Chinese merchant,'” a pagan married and living 
in Malacca, who was ready to take the priests and their companions to Japan 
in his junk before the middle of August without landing anywhere in China.” 
The man's name was AvSn,” and he had received the nickname of "o Ladrao” 
(“the Pirate”) from the Portuguese.” The captain had further obtained a written 
guarantee from him that if he did not bring back with him a written dcxnunent 
from Master Francis in Japan, he would suffer the loss of his wife and his pos¬ 
sessions. ” 

In addition to this the captain gave Xavier everything he needed for his voyage 
and his stay in Japan in great abundance, and also for a (diurch where Mass 
could be offisred. For the support of the missionaries he gave them thirty bahdrs 
of the finest pepper” to be foimd in Malacca, a gift worth a thousand cruzados,^ 
and valuable presents for the king of Japan worth another two hundred cruzados 
so that the latter might receive them with greater kindness in his lands.” He 


” EX II 125; Pdrez, Informacao 63. 

» EX II 128. 

” Ibid. 123-124 224; P6rez, Informae&o 63; Torres 91. 

” EX II 224. 

» Ibid. 467. 

” Ibid. 124 179; P6rez, Informacao 63; Frois 4. 

40 EX II 124 184. 

41 Frois 4; in his A list of the voyagers to Japan, Frois names him Ayvao. 

4* EX II 124 230; P6rez, Informacao 63; Frois 4. 

43 EX II 124. 

44 Ibid. 118-119 124. According to Antonio Nunez, a bahdr amounted to 420 pounds in 
Malacxa <39 48), according to Caspar da Cruz three picos or hundredweights in China 
(Dalgado II 104). According to Xavier twenty picos of pepper were worth two hundred 
cruzados in China in 1552 <EX II 499 505). In Japan they were worth more because of 
the longer and dangerous voyage, especially after 1549, when the Chinese were angry 
with the Portuguese and were blocking their trade. Brodrick strives to show that it 
was impossible for Xavier to have taken with him 120 hundredweights of pepper to 
Japan since, according to him, this was an impossible cargo for a Chinese junk. He 
consequently has the pepper sold in Malacca by the captain of the fortress and the 
proceeds set aside as capital for the support of Xavier in Japan, especially since the 
priest was forbidden by canon law to sell the pepper in Japan (349)! But Xavier could 
not have undertaken anything in Japan with cruzados. Further, on November 3, 1549, 
he wrote from Kagoshima that the ship which was to carry the priests coming to 
Japan should bring no more than eighty bahdrs of pepper with it (EX II 224). According 
to Linschoten Chinese jtmks had room for a cargo of from 5(X) to 600 bahdrs <V 178). 

45 EX II 273. 

46 Ibid. 118-119 124; Torres 56. 
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further gave them a Eurasian^ by the name of Domingos Dias who was to 
accompany them to Japan and then return to Malacca to report on what had 
happened.^ Paul of the Holy Faith regarded it as providential that no Portuguese 
were sailing with them to Japan, as he observed in broken Portuguese: “This 
is the work of God: so many dealings with Portuguese and nothing accomplished. 
Now a Chinese is taking the priest there. When he goes to Jap§o, if Portuguese 
go there and the Padre and his companions do good things which pertain to 
Christianity, but the Portuguese evil things which do not pertain to the rules of 
the Christians, the Japanese will be scandalized and will say: They are not 
Christians, for how is it that they live against the law of the Christians? You, 
Father, speadc very well and act very well, and also your companions; but how is 
it that these others, who are CSiristians, do what is bad and do not live well?* 
So God has willed that no Porti^ese should go with Padre Mestre Francisco, but 
Chinese, by whom the Japanese would not be offended, for CMna galinha act 
badly and speak badly, since they are not Christians." He said this because 
quarreis usually arose between Portuguese and Japanese when they sailed together 
on the same ship.^ 

In Malacca Xavier met his old friend Duarte da Gama, who wanted to try 
his fortune at trading in the Far East. He also met Diogo Pereira who had 
returned from there. In Pereira’s house there was at this time a three-year-old 
boy who suffered fixHn grievous attacks of epilepsy,* which caused him at 
such times to be more like a devil than a man. He would make terrifying gestures 
and utter wild screams and do other things that far surpassed the native strength 
of a child. He thus became an object of imiversal dread, especially since he could 
suffer numerous attacks within a single day. On one such occasion, Pereira sum¬ 
moned Master Francis. The latter came at once and laid his hands upon the sick 
boy’s head and read all four Gospels over him. He then took the reliquary which 
he wore about his neck and himg it around that of the boy. From that moment 
he was cur^ and never again suffered an attack.* 

No one could give Francis more exact information <hi conditions in China 
than Pereira. He had sailed from Cochin in April, 1458; and, at Xavier’s request, 
he had taken with him the priest’s prot6g6 Alonso Ramirez. He had then, in 
June, sailed with him for China. On their way they had stopped at Ayuthia, 
the capital of Siam on the lower course of the Mekong. There they found the 
city besieged by the Burmese king Tabinshwehti, * who had come with a powerful 
force supported by numerous war elephants* and with a bodyguard of eighty 


P4rez, InfoTtnaeio 63. 

« EX II 230. 

^ P6rez, InformafSo 6344; he imitates the broken Portuguese exactly. 

* The Portuguese text is lost. The Latin translation has morbus regius (jaundice), 
but it then describes the symptoms of the disease as that of epilepsy (morbus comitialis) 
(MX II 263). The sickness is also thus described by Cros, Vie II 419, and Brou II 420. 

* According to the testimony of Diogo Pereira in the Goa process of August 17, 
1557 (MX II 263), and he adds the following: “The witness knows that the said boy has 
no longer been tormented by that illness from that hour up to the present day, though 
it is now eight years since the time when the priest worked that [miracle] in his, the 
witness', presence; and the boy is still alive and well.* 

* On the expedition and siege, see Couto 6, 7, 8-9; Harv^ 158-159 (brief); W. A. R. 
Wood, A History of Siam (London, 1926) 112-113, and, romantically elaborated, in Mendes 
Pinto, cc. 185-188. 

* According to Couto, who however notes: “Dizia-se." Harvey gives no figures; 
Wood: 300,0(X) men, 3(X) horses, 700 elephants; Mendes Pinto: 800,000 men, of which 40,000 
were mounted, 5,000 elephants, 1,000 cannons. 
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Portuguese under the command of Diogo Soares de Mello, who had fought the 
year before on the Perils River with Diogo Pereira against the Achinese fleet and 
was now firing on the beleaguered city with his artillery. MahR Chakrap'at, the 
Siamese king,^ saw in Pereira, who had come with fifty of his countrymen, 
a savior in his time of need. He gave him the defense of the weakest part of 
his city, a bulwark near the site where the river was narrowest and easy to pass. 
Under Pereira’s command, the Portuguese inflicted heavy losses on the Burmese 
and Peguese and prevented their entrance hito the city. The Burmese king 
attempted to bribe the newcomers with offers of gold, but these were refused 
and the besiegers were compelled to withdraw by the threat of the floods of 
the imminent rainy season.^ 

Pereira had sailed from Siam with his ship to China, where he found the 
land in an uproar against the Portuguese. His countrymen were wintering on 
the islands opposite Ningpo, but they were at violent odds with the Chinese who 
were sailing with them; and some of the Portuguese had pltmdered, robbed, and 
even killed people living on the island. The news of this had reached the ears 
of the higher mandarins and even of the 'king himself in Peking. Chu Huan, 
the new viceroy of the two coastal provinces of Fukien and Chekiang, had con¬ 
sequently been ordered by the court to equip a fleet and expel the "robbers,’’ 
as the Portuguese were called, especially those near Ningpo. Huan immediately 
set about executing the conunand. He assembled a fleet of 439 war junks and 
many other ships to be used as transports and set out for Ningpo. But the 
northern monsoon had come in November, and its opposing win^ had forced 
him to return. Near Chuanchow his fleet had encountered the ships of Pereira 
and his companions. They were isolated, and every connection with the mainland 
was cut off. Despite repeated armed encounters, the Portuguese were not able 
to break through the blockade. This intolerable situation had lasted for many 
days, and the merchants were alrrady cm the point of sailing back to Malacca 
when the captains of the Chinese coastal fleet let the Portuguese know one ni^t 
in the greatest secrecy that they were quite ready to overlook the smuggling in 
return for a corresponding gift. Pereira and his companions had therefore sent 
a valuable present the following night with the same secretiveness to the interested 
captains, and trade had then been conducted again without hindrance. At the 
beginning of 1549, however, the Chinese coastal fleet had been again reinforced, 
and the transport of food and the business of smuggling had been almost entirely 
suppressed. Pereira and his companions therefore loaded their unsold wares on 
two junks manned by Chinese and thirty Portuguese. Among these latter were 
Caspar Lopes, whom Xavier had met in Temate as the secretary of the Bufara; 
Galeote, Amaro, and Lan^arote Pereira; Manuel de Chaves; and Alonso Ramirez, 
whom Xavier had recommended to Pereira. They intended, if possible, to exchange 
their wares in some other harbor for C^iinese goods and s«dl back for Malacca 
with their ships. Since then they had not received any news about the two 
junks from China. ^ 

In Malacca Xavier received better news than this about Japan, and particularly 
about its great readiness for Christianity. From Siam he received letters from 
Portuguese merchants who had come from Japan and had written that the 


M According to Couto. According to Harvey there were 400 Portuguese (159), accord¬ 
ing to Pinto 100,000 foreign scddiers, including 1,000 Portuguese <c. 185). 

9! He nried firom 1549 to 1569. 

» Couto 6, 7, 9, pp. 128-130. 

S7 Schurhainmer, "Das Geheimnis der zwei Dschunken " <GS III 685686); Chang 81-82. 
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people there desired priests who would explain to them the things of God. ^ 
From one region in Japan there also came letters from other merchants who 
declared that a great lord on those islands wished to become a Christian, and 
that he was sending an embassy to the governor in India to ask for priests.^ 
Xavier also learned from the letters that Portuguese merchants had gone to that 
region of Japan, and that the lord of the land had placed an uninhabited house 
at their disposal so that they might have a place in which to live. But when 
they went there to sleep, they felt as if someone was pulling at their clothes, 
though they saw no one. One night one of their servants witnessed an apparition 
and began to scream. When the Portuguese hastened to assist him with their 
weapons, they saw no one. They then asked the young man why he had screamed. 
He told them that he had seen an apparition that had so frightened him that he 
had cried out in fear. The young servant then attached numerous crosses around 
the house. When the residents of the town asked the Portuguese the reason 
for the screams that night, they replied that their servant had been terrified. The 
lord of the land then revealed to them that the house was infested by the devil, 
and that there was no one willing to live in it. When he asked for some way to 
diive out the devil, the Portuguese replied that there was no better means than 
the sign of the cross. When the Portuguese placed crosses inside 2 uid outside their 
house, the townspeople did the same; and they placed crosses everywhere. The 
Portuguese then added that the land was ripe for the spreading of the Christian 
faith.« 

Master Francis did not remain idle as he waited for the departure of the 
junk from Malacca. Christians, pagans, and Moors simply called him “the holy 
priest"; and, as in India, he was held in the highest regard by everyone.Some 
of his penitents, both men and women, were accustomed to receive Holy Com¬ 
munion once a week or once every two weeks. On Sundays and feast days he 
was accustomed to hear the confessions of a number of people in the chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament in the parish church, where all came together. He then 
celebrated Mass in the same chapel, and during the Mass he distributed Holy 
Communion. After the thanksgiving he remained there and preached, returning 
home at noon. During his sermons on Qiristian doctrine the sons, daughters, 
and slaves of the Portuguese filled the church with great devotion. “ At night, 
however. Master Francis and Bravo were accustomed to sleep in the sacristy of 
the church of Nossa Senhora do Monte, since Xavier could there devote himself 
to prayer without being observed. One night Bravo went into the church in order 
to see what the priest might be doing and found him praying, at times kneeling, 
and at times lying prostrate, on the steps of the altar. ** 

Before sailing from Malacca, Francis composed an instruction for Father 
F6rex** and wrote some letters. In his instruction he advised him on how he 
should forward mail from there. If a priest or brother came from Maluco without 
the permission of his superior, he should not receive him into the house; and 
he should not give him anything from it. But he then told P^rez by word of 
mouth that if such an individual showed that he was sorry and had served for 


M EX II 131. 

» Ibid. Ill 147. 

<0 Ibid. 147-148. 

P^rez, Informofdo 64; DI I 367. 

*2 P6rez, Informagao 67-^. 

Teixeira 875. 

« EX II 114 166; P6rez, Informofdo 64-66. 
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some time in the hospital, he could take him into the house and tell him that 
he intended to write to Master Francis so that he would forgive him. ^ He should 
further send Oliveira to Goa in 1549 and Bravo in 1550. When he left Malacca, 
Xavier gave him a metal crucifix.^ 

Xavier wrote his first two letters on Jime 20, the feast of Corpus Christi. He 
gave the first of these to Affonso de Ca$tro to take with him. It was addressed 
to Fathers Beira and Ribeiro and to Brother Nicolau Nunes, and it bore on its 
reverse the note: "If Padre Jo§o da Beira should be dead. Padre Afomso should 
open this letter and read it in the presence of aU. Francisco.”^ 

In the letter he wrote that the confreres whom he was sending to Maluco 
would give them an oral report on what had happened in India and Portugal. 
He was consequently passing over these. He then continued: 

I am letting you know on my own part that I am going to Japao, since I have 
been informed about the great ^sposition which there is in those regions for the 
spread of our holy faith. Three of us who are going' are Portuguese, and three are 
Japanese, very good men and good Christians: all three became Christians in Goa. 
They learned how to read and write in the college of Santa Fee. All three made the 
Spiritual Exercises: one of these made the Exercises for a month,4^ and he profited 
greatly from them. He is going with a great desire to make the people of his land 
Christians. The Japanese are sending an embassy to the king of Portugal,^ and they 
will ask him to send priests to teach them the faith of the Christians. We are all going 
with great confidence in God our Lord that we shall produce much fruit. And from 
the experience) which I shall have of those regions, if I see that more fruit is to be 
produced in Japfio, I shall write to you so that you may come to where I am. Be 
therefore prepared for that time when I shall order you to come. 

Xavier then informed Beira and his companions that he was sending Alfonso 
de Castro so that he might remain in the fortress of Temate to preach there 
and to give daily instructions in Christian doctrine. On one day of the week 
he should also preach to the wives of the Portuguese on the articles of the Creed 
and the Ten Commandments, and instruct them on how they should go to con* 
fession and receive Holy Communion. He should remaia for at least a year 
in the fortress so that he might intervene with the sultan, the captain, and the 
factor on behalf of the Christians and take care of the needs of the missionaries. 
Morals and Gonsalves should go where Beira sent them, and they should be 
under his obedience. All three were individuals who would afford him much 
consolation and be of great help to him. Francis then made a request for news 
about the mission: 

Write to us in great detail about the fruit which you are producing there, and if 
the son of the king has become a Christian, and if the Christians of Moro have 
returned to you,^ and how those islands are faring, and about the disposition that 
exists there for their being converted to our holy faith, and if in some regions such as 


45 P4rez, Informapao 65. 

*4 Ibid. 67. 

« EX II 108-115. 

4» "Vamos tres Portugeses," as Xavier wrote with a touch of humor (EX II 111). 
All three were Spaniards and the addressee was a Gallego (Galician). 

44 About a month. 

w By this is meant the planned embassy to the governor of India which was re¬ 
ported to Xavier from Japan. It apparently was not sent, 
n Cf. EX I 386-387 and Vol. Ill, p. 198. 

® Those from the territory of the chief of Sugala. See Vol. Ill, pp. 127 162-163 187. 
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in Macacar^ or in Totole,^ or in the Cellebes,^ or in those r^ons there is a disposition 
for the spread of our holy foith, and what support and help- is given 'by the king CHairunl. 

Beira should write to Ignatius and Master SimcHi a very long letter on the 
fruit which he and his companions were producing. He should only mention 
things in it that could be a source of edification, since the letter would be read 
by many. He should also write to his confreres in India about the success of 
their labors in the Moluccas. He should send a personal letter to Antonio Gomes 
with respect to the physical needs of the missionaries, such as shoes and clothing,* 
and with respect to any favors they might need from the governor. All the letters, 
however, should be addressed to Father Pdrez, who would forward them to 
Portugal or to India in accordance with an instruction which he had given him. 
He should also send a detailed report of their labors to him in Japan. If he 
lacked time for this, he should send the letter for India open to Father P6rez, 
who would then have it copied for him, Xavier. He should write to him in much 
detail about all the confreres; and if cme of these did something that deserved 
his being dismissed, he should dismiss him. In (keeping with a decree issued 
by the bishop the preceding year,^ the one dismissed would have to submit 
himself to the authority of the bishop under penalty of excommunication. He 
should further let all the members of the Society know that anyone who refused 
to obey must be dismissed. If Beira could not write any of these letters, he 
should send the rough draft to Father Aflonso in Temate, who would copy them, 
since he had a good hand and >knew the style to be empl(^ed in them. At the 
end of his letter, Xavier noted that he had been told in India that Beira had been 
slain on Moro, but this was without foundation. He hoped in God that the same 
would live for many more years in His holy service. If he remained among the 
living, all should obey him; but if he died, they should then obey Alfonso de 
Castro. 

Xavier's second letter was addressed to his lofty benefactor, the king of 
Portugal.* It was of quite a different character than the letters which, during 
a period of deep depression, he had written to him in January, 1548, and in 1549. 
It began as follows: 

Because of much information which I have of the great disposition existing in the 
islands of Jappam for the increase of our hoiy f^uth, since I have been informed about 
this by many persons worthy of credence who have been on those islands of Jappam, 
I decided to ask God our Lord to grant me so great a grace, if it were to His greater 
service to go to those regions, that He might give me to sense within my soul His 
most holy will and the strength to fulfill it completely. It pleased His Divine Majesty 
to let me know within my soul that it was to His service that 1 should go to Jappam; 
and I consequently left India to carry out that which God our Lord gave me to sense 
many times with respect to going to serve Him in Jappam. 

We consequently came to this city of Malaca, my two companions and I, and three 
Japanese men, very good Christians, who were baptized after they had been well instructed 
and taught in the faith of Jesus Christ our Lord in the college of the Holy Faith in Goa. 
All three know how to read and write; and they recite their prayers from their books 


* Southwest Celebes. 

* Today Tontoli (Toll Toll) in northwest Celebes. See Vol. Ill, pp. 47 160. 

* The name at the time for northeast Celebes and the neighboring islands <cf. Couto 
5, 7, 2; Yule 180). 

* EX II 113-114. 

* Lost. 

* EX II 116-117. 
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o( devotion, especially the Passion, to which they are greatly attached. They made 
the Spiritual Exercises with great recollection, and through them they acquired a 
great knowledge of God. They frequently confess and receive Communion. They are 
going with great desires to make their countrymen Christians. 

We all arrived here in Malaca on the last day of May of the year fifteen hundred 
and forty-nine. The captain of this fortress received all of us here with great love and 
diaiity, offering to aid and assist us on this voyage which we are going to make, since 
it will be much to the service of God and of Your Highness. And he made such efforts 
to obtain a good ship for us that he has well kept the promises which he made to us 
on the day that we arrived, since he is giving us such a good departure that none could 
be better. And he has taken so much trouble with such great love and good will to 
send us on our way that we shall never be able to pay the great debt which we owe to 
him. And if we were his {brothers, he would^ not have been able to do more for us than 
what he did. May Your Highness, for the love our Lord, pay the great debt which we 
owe to Dom Pedro da Sylva. He ordered that everything which we would need for 
our voyage should be given to us in rich abundance, and also for our arrival in Jappam, 
both for our support during a period of time^ and also for erecting for ourselves a 
bouse of prayer for the celebration of Mass; and for this he gave us thirty bahdrs of the 
finest pepper that there is in Malaca; and in addition to this he is sending, to the king 
of Jappam many very valuable gifts so that he may receive us with greater love and 
charity into his lands. 

1 am giving Your Highness this detailed account so that you may know the great 
hcmors and favors and acts of kindness that your faithful and loyal vassals of India have 
shown towards me. And it is certain, Senhor, that I can truthfully say that no one has 
ever come to India who has received such great honors and favors from the Portuguese 
of India as I have. All this I owe to Your Highness, since you have recommended me 
so much to those who have office and command for Your Highness in these regions 
of India. I have especially received many favors and honors from the captain of 
Malaca, Dom Pedro da Sylva. And since I do not have the means to pay the great debt 
that I owe him, I am asking Your Highness to pay it for me by granting a great favor 
to those who. have done such great good works and acts of charity towards me. 

May God oiu* Lord, through His infinite mercy and kindness, grant Your Highness 
to sense within your soul His most holy will, and may He grant you the grace to 
perfectly fulfill it, as you will have wished to have fulfilled it at the hour of your death, 
iriien you will have to give an account to God of your whole life past. For the love 
oi our Lord I ask you this favor that you do not put off till the hour of your death that 
which you are now able to do, since death brings so many difficulties with it that it 
leaves no room for attending to other affairs than those which death brings with it, 
which are far different from what< one who has not passed through them can imagine. 

From Malaca, the day of Corpo de Deus, in the year one thousand five hundred and 
forty-nine. 


Your Highness' useless servant. 


Francisco. 


On this same feast of Corpus Christi, Francis also began a long letter to 
his confreres in Goa, Micer Paul, Antonio Gomes, and Gago; but he was not 
able to complete it until June 22. In it he gave them his last instructions for the 
time that he would be away.^ Since he was particularly concerned that peace 
and harmony should prevail between Micer Paul and Antonio Gomes, he did not 
begin this letter with the words he usually employed: "May the grace and 
love...," but rather with the greetings: "May the grace and peace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be always in our souls. Amen!" 

He first gave a brief account of his voyage to Malacca: 


^ The support given was actually sufficient for his whole stay in Japan <EX II 273). 
» Ibid. 11^135. 
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I am writing these few lines to you since I know that you will be glad to know 
about our voyage and our arrival in Mallaca. We left Cochim on April 25, where the 
friars had received us with great kindness, showing us all great love and unfeigned charity, 
for which they have put us much in their debt. We spent more than forty days*i on 
the voyage to Mallaca, where we all arrived in good health, both myself and Padre 
Cosme de Torres and the rest, without anyone becoming sick. We had very good 
weather without any storm that would have caused us trouble,^ and without any 
hindrance from the Achens. May God our Lord be praised forever! 

We arrived in this city of Mallaca on the last day of May, where I was received 
by the captain *3 and by all the city, both great and small, with very much joy and 
happiness. I immediately spoke with the captain so that he might arrange our departure 
for Japao, and he immediately offered his services for this and took the matter at once 
in hand with no little love and concern, so that we are all much indebted to him for 
providing for our voyage and sending us on with such great charity. And he shows 
such* great love to all those of the Society that he wished to equip a ship with some 
Portuguese to take us to Japao; but there was no Portuguese ship that could go there. 
He therefore ordered a jimk to be fitted out that belongs to a Chinese by the name of 
''Ladrao" ["Pirate"], a pagan married here, who assumed the obligation of taking us 
to Japao. And the captain had him sign a written declaration in which he stated that, 
if he did not bring back a message from me in JapAo, he would lose his wife and his 
possessions. And he [the captain] sent us off with everything we needed in great 
abundance. He is sending the king of Japao two hundred cruzados in gifts, which are 
to be brought straight to Japao without our stopping in China. May God our Lord be 
pleased to give us a good voyage and bring us to JapAo so that His holy name may be 
known and exalted by those people! 

Xavier then gave a short account of Castro's first Mass and of the procession 
on the feast of Corpus Christi. He next addressed himself to Micer Paulo and 
repeated his earlier request that he write to him in detail about all the priests 
and brothers on two or three sheets of paper. He further ordered all of his 
confreres to write in similar detail to him. Diogo of Mozambique^ should do 
the same in the name of the students, whether they were peaceful and content, 
and how they were serving God. He reconunended himself and the captain of 
Malacca, to whom all were so greatly indebted, to the prayers of all. They should 
send all the letters that came for him from Europe to Malacca on the Banda 
ship in September, but if they arrived too late for it, they should send them 
with the clove ship in April. The confreres in Maluco should write to them in 
detail about all the outstations, but they should also write to him about them so 
that he could have everything at once before him, and he ordered this to be 
done by all in virtue of holy obedience. 

If any letters came from the king, Micer Paulo should open and read them, 
and then send them on to him. If he spoke in them about Queen Dona Isabel,® 
the mother of the deceased king of Maluco,® who had become a Christian when 
he, Xavier, was in Maluco, and whom he had recommended to the king, and if 
there was in the letters an order in her favor, Micer Paulo should send them 


*1 Thirty-seven days. 

® When Xavier sailed to Malacca with Diogo de Sousa in 1552, their ship encountered 
a violent storm. Lucena, who erroneously attributes this voyage to 1549, vainly seeks to 
discount this passage in Xavier's letter <6, 12). 

® D. Pedro da Silva. 

® One of the four pupils to whom Torres, at Xavier's request, had given the Exercises 
(DI I 478). 

® Niachile Pokaraga. 

® Dom Manuel Tabarija. 
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to bis confreres in Maluco by some safe means on the clove ship. If the letter 
of the long did not contain anything about her, he should speak with the governor 
and ask him to see if the *king was not sending some provision or a letter for 
Queen Dona Isabel, by means of which he was providing her with an income 
for her support. And Micer Paulo and Antonio should take particular care of 
this. The same was also true of Baltasar Veloso, the brother-in-law of the king 
of Maluco,*^ a great friend of the Society and a great help to the priests who 
v^re laboring there for the conversion of the pagans, and for whom he had asked 
a favor from the king. 

The next lines were addressed to Antonio Gomes. He especially recommended 
to him two virtues: humility and charity. 

Antonio Gomez: I greatly recommend to you charity, friendship, and love with all 
the blessed friars of the order of St. Francis and of St. (Dominic, and that you be 
greatly devoted to all of them. Avoid having anything to do with them that would 
be a source of disedihcation. I hope that you will always do what is right, preserving 
yourself in much humility; and you should visit them from time to time so that they 
may know that you love them, and so that the people, lovers of discords, may see the 
charity which you have for alL 

Above all I urge you to take care that you are loved by all, and this will be very 
easy if they see in you much humility and charity among yourselves. I recommend 
this to you as much as I can; and he who will have charge of those of the house 
should seek more to be greatly loved by the brothers than to wish to command them. 

You should all keep yourselves ready, for if I find that the disposition in Japio 
is such that you can produce more fruit there than in India, I shall immediately write 
to all of you. To many of you I shall write that you should first come to where I am. 

You should always be very great friends of the Lord Bishop, and help him in all 
that you can, taking part in his labors; and you should show him much respect and 

reverence, since he is a prelate of the whole Church, whom we should all obey to the 

extent of our abilities. 

If some of our preachers and brothers should come this year, see to it that you send 
one of them to Cochim; and if more than one comes, send one to Bagaim even if there 
is no other preacher in the house apart from Antonio Gomez. And so I am ordering 

you, Antonio Gomez, to do this in virtue of holy obedience, for I am so writing to the 

Lord Bishop. 

The obligations which the king has with respect to his subjects and the great 
obligation which we have with respect to the king and to the Portuguese of India because 
of the great love they have for us greatly oblige us to attend to their souls, even though 
diarity is the principal motive in this regard. May God our Lord in His infinite mercy 
grant us to feel witUn our souls His most holy will, and may He give us the spiritual 
forces to fulfill it perfectly as we shall wish to have fulfilled it at the hour of our death. 

I wrote to you from Cochim of the great need that there is in Coulio for a house 
for the brothers of our Society who live on Cabo de Comorim and for the instruction 
of the sons of the Christians of Cabo de Comorim. Take great pains, Antonio Gomes, 
with the Lord Governor, and first with the veador da fazenda, so that he gives some 
help to Padre Nicolao in CoulAo in building that house since it is so necessary that the 
brothers of our Society in the regions of Cabo de Comorim have a house where they 
can be cured when they become sick. 

The next part of the letter was directed to the minister of the house in 
Goa, Father Baltasar Gago, who would have gladly gone with Xavier to Japan. 
He told him to send him news about the confreres in the college in Coimbra 


47 Dona Catarina, the wife of Veloso, was the sister of Cachil TaruwSs and stepsister 
of King Hairuh (Q 293A; SA I 519-520). 
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and of the priests in Rome' and about those who would come from Portugal to 
India, and he told him to do this in virtue of holy obedience. He then added 
that he should be ready if he siunmoned him, for this would happen more 
quickly than he believed. He should further send him a report on the fruit 
which the priests of the order of St. Francis and of St. Dominic were working 
and if any of their preachers had come. He should also send him news about 
his friend Cosme Anes and his whole house. 

Francis then returned to Antonio Gomes and told him that if the priests wrote 
to him from Cape Comorin that they needed favors for the Christians, or if they 
made complaints about the hardsUps which the captains imposed upon the 
Christians, he should present their case to Ruy Gonsalves de Caminha, their father 
and procurator, so that he might pursue their cause , with the governor. 

At the close of his letter, Xavier recommended himself and his companions 
to the prayers of all in the house during their difficult and dangerous voyage to 
Japan, and he added that he had received important information on the readiness 
with which Christianity would be accepted there. They were consequently sailing 
with great confidence that God in His mercy would grant them great graces if 
their sins did not prevent the great fruit which they could work there with the 
help of God. 

This was the extent to which the letter was written on Corpus Christi. On 
the two following days, Francis added a second part to it. In this he spoke in 
high praise of the of Father P^rez in Malacca. He was certainly not idle 
in the Lord's vineyard. He was so busy that he lacked time to eat and sleep. 
No one could say of him: "Why stand you here all the day idle?"** The number 
of those who came to his sermons was so great that the church could no longer 
hold them. The people were much pleased with him, and he was an object of 
universal affection, on the pait of the captain and on that of the rest of the 
people in the city. He himself, Francis, felt ashamed at the sight of P^rez’ great 
accomplishments, even though he had been continuously ill and indisposed. The 
people were so edified by his labors, and drew so much profit from them, that 
six priests could have been constantly employed in hearing confessions. P^rez 
had also taken over the office of chaplain to the Misericordia. Roque de Oliveira 
was no less active in the school, where he was teaching a large number of boys, 
some how to read and write, and others Latin, using catechisms and prayer books 
as their texts.** They were as modest and polite as if they were monks, and 
no one among them was ever heard uttering the least curse. All of them went 
with Brother Oliveira in the funeral processions. During the course of these, 
they would sing the Litanies with great devotion for the dead; and they would 
help carry the bier, a practice which edified everyone. All the boys knew their 
prayers, and they assisted at Mass in the morning before going to school. In the 
afternoon, after listening to Father P^rez’ instruction in Christian doctrine, they 
returned to school. When the classes were ended, they sang the prayers with a 
loud voice. All of this was a source of great consolation to Xavier. Affonso, 
moreover, was going to Maluco to do there what P^rez and Oliveira were doing in 
Malacca. 

People came from all over to Malacca, more here than to any other fortress 
of India. P^rez was consequently in need of an assistant, since his many other 
labors hardly gave him time for hearing the confessions of those who approached 


** Matth. 20:6. 

*» "Lem por Cartilhas e Oras" (EX II 132). 
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him. If priests came from the kingdom in September, 1549, one of these should 
be sent during the April monsoon to help P6rez with these confessions. During 
the September monsoon of this same year, a brother should be sent to take over 
the work of Oliveira, since he and Bravo would be sailing to Goa in November, 
1550. After he had been ordained to the priesthood there, CHiveira would return 
to Malacca in April, 1551. Bravo, <m the other hand, should remain in Goa to 
study Latin. And Xavier gave orders imder virtue of holy obedience to Micer Paulo 
and Antonio (k>mes with respect to these provisions. 

Xavier further wrote to Father Nicolao** that he should have charge of his 
confreres in Sao Thom^, Cape Comorin, and Ceylon as their superior, and he was 
writing to them that they should be obedient to him.’‘ If they needed anything 
for themselves or for the protection of the Christians, they should write to him 
in (}ui[on or Cochin, whichever place he happened to be. Father Nicolao should 
forward their requests to St. Paul's College, and Antonio should take care of the 
needs of the confreres there with great diligence, kindness, and love. Father 
Nicolao and the confreres in Bassein and Ormuz should be subject to Micer Paulo; 
the native and Portuguese students in St. Paul's should be subject to Antonio 
Gomes, as he had already indicated. 

On June 22, when Francis concluded this letter, he wrote still another to 
his confreres in Europe.^ After a brief introduction, he wrote with high praise 
of the three Japanese who were sailing with him for Japan: 

They made the Spiritual Exercises with great recollection and... they profited so 
much through and apart from them that all those of us who are here have good reason 
for wishing to share in the virtues which God has bestowed upon them- They ex¬ 

perienced great devotion and consolation and tears during the time that they made the 
Exercises. 

Xavier had received many reports in Malacca which gave great hopes for the 
spreading of the faith in Japan, and these had strengthened him in his resolve 
to undertake the difficult and dangerous voyage there despite all the doubts of 
bis friends. As he continued. 

After receiving information about Japio, I was for a long time undecided as to 
vdiether or not I should go there; but after God our Lord willed to grant me to feel 
within my soul that it would be to His service to go to Japio; to serve him in those 
regions, it seemed to me that if I failed to do so I would be worse than the infidels 
of Japio. The enemy has worked hard to prevent me from departing. I do not know 
what he fears in our going to Japio. We are taking with us all the things necessary 
for saying Mass. Next year, God willing, I shall write to you in very great detail about 
all we have experienced there. 9* 


99 Lancilotto. 

91 Brou sees a difficulty here. In 1548 Xavier had appointed Criminali as the superior 
of the mission on the Fishery Coast and in Travancore. He now appoints Lancilotto 
as superior without saying a word about Criminali. Brou consequently presumes that 
Xavier knew of Criminali's martyrdom (middle of Jime, 1549) through a supernatural 
revelation <11 111-112). But such an assiunption is unnecessary. Xavier wrote not only 
to Lancilotto but also to the confreres on the Hshery Coast, and thus also to Criminali 
(EX II 134-135), about whose death he knew nothing. 

92 Ibid. 135-153. 

91 IbuL 146. 

9* Ibid. 148. 
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He then set forth his plan of campaign: 

When we arrive in Japao, we are determined to go to the island where the king 
is ^ and to manifest to him the embassy which we are bringing on behalf of Jesus Christ. 
It is said that there are great schools around where the king is.^ We are going with 
great confidence in the mercy of God our Lord that He will give us victory over His 
enemies. We are not afraid to encoimter the scholars of those regions, for what can 
he know who does not know God nor Jesus Christ? And what can he fear or dread 
who has no other desire than the glory of God and the heralding of Jesus Christ and 
the salvation of souls? Not only when one is among infidels but also where there is 
a multitude of demons, since neither barbarians, nor winds, nor demons can do us any 
evil or cause us any harm except that which God allows and permits them to do. 

We have but one fear and concern, that is the fear of offending God our Lord, for 
we are certain of attaining victory over our enemies if we keep from offending God. 
And since God our Lord gives to all sufficient grace to serve Him and to preserve 
themselves from sin, we consequently hope that His Divine Majesty will grant it to us. 
And since all our good or evil consists in using His grace well or ill, we have great 
confidence in the merits of Holy Mother Church, the Spouse ot Christ our Lord, and 
particularly in the merits of all those of the Society of the name of Jesus, and of all 
those who are devoted to it, that their merits will be sufficient for us to make good 
use of the grace of the Lord God. 

Great is the confidence that we have in seeing that God our Lord sees our intentions, 
desires, and motives for going to Japio. And since our departure is solely in order 
that the images of God may know their Creator, and that the Creator may be glorified 
by His creatures whom He created to his image and likeness, and that the boimdaries 
of Holy Mother Church, the Spouse of Jesus Christ, may be extended, we are going 
with great confidence that our voyage will be successful. Two things are of help to 
us who are going on this voyage for overcoming the many difficulties which the demon 
on his part is placing in the way: the first is to see that God knows our intentions; the 
second is to see that all creatures depend upon the will of God and that they cannot 
do anything without God permitting it. Even the demons stand under the obedience 
of God, for the enemy, when he sought to do evil to Job, asked permission from God. 

I am saying this because of the many difficulties and dangers of physical death to 
which we are exposed in these regions. This voyage to Japao is very dangerous because 
of the great storms, many shallows, and numerous pirates, but especially because of 
the storms, since if two ships return safe to a harbor in these regions from which 
three have departed, it is a great achievement. 

Many times I have thought that the many scholars of our Society, if they came to 
these regions, would experience some serious difficulties with these dangerous voyages, 
since it would seem to them that it would be tempting God to undertake such obvious 
dangers in which so many ships are lost. But then I come to think that this is nothing, 
for I trust in God our Lord that the learning of those of our Society is ruled by the 
spirit of God which dwells in them, since they would otherwise have no little trouble. 
I almost always have before my eyes and mind that which I frequently heard from our 
blessed Father Ignatio, that those who wish to be of our Society must labor much to 
conquer themselves and to cast away from themselves all those fears which hinder men 
in their faith and hope and confidence in God and take the means to do so.^ And 
if all faith, hope and confidence are a gift of God, the Lord gives them to whom He 
will, but usually to those who strive to overcome themselves and take the means to 
do so.^ 


^ The king was in Miyako <today Ky6to) on the main island of Hondo. 

^ The monastic school of Hiei-zan near Miyako. 

^ Cf. the rules for the discernment of spirits for the first week of the Exercises, 
nn. 3 4 6 and 8 (MI: Ex. 515-521). 

M Cf. the title of the Exercises; **Exercicios Espirituales para veneer a si xnismo* 
(ibid. 250). 
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There is a great difference between one who has confidence in God vihen he has 
all that he needs and odc who has confidence in God without having anything, depriving 
himself of what he needs, though he could keep it, in order to imitate Christ more.^ 
And, similarly, there is a great difference between those who have faith, hope, and 
confidence in God apart from dangers of death and those who have faith, hope and 
confidence in God when for His love and service they freely place themselves in such 
evident dangers of death, though they would be able to avoid them if th^ wished, 
since they retain their freedom to reject or to accept them. It seems to me that those 
who live in constant dangers of death solely for the service of God without any other 
consideration or goal will in a short time come to abhor life and desire death in order 
to live and reign for ever with God in heaven, since this here is not life but a continual 
death and exile from the glory for which we were created. 

The Japanese, our brothers!^ and companions who are going with us to Japao, 
tell us that the priests of the Japanese ^ will be scandalized if they see us eating meat 
or fish. We are therefore going with the resolve to fast continuously rather than to give 
scandal to anyone. ^ Those who come .from there tell us that there are a great number 
of priests in Japio; and they tell us that it is perfectly true that the priests are greatly 
obeyed by the people, both great and small. I am giving you this account so that you 
may understand how necessary it is that those of us who go to Jap§o be helped and 
assisted by the pious prayers and holy sacrifices of all the brothers'of the blessed 
Society of the name of Jesus. 

We shall set sail from Malacca for Japio on the day or eve {vespora) of Sfio JoSo 
of the year 1549. We shall pass in view of China but without going to land or to any 
port. It is two hundred leagues from China to JapSo. The pilots say that we shall 
arrive in Japfio on the tenth or fifteenth of August ^ of this same year. I shall write 
to you from there many things and many details about the land, the people, their 
customs and lives, and the errors in which they live, about the scriptures which they 
have, the schools that are in the land, and the practices which prevail in the land and 
are observed. 

Xavier then added what Paul of the Holy Faith had told him about a monastery 
in his native town and of the meditations and sermons of its residents. He 
then closed with the following: 

May God our Lord in His infinite mercy unite us in His holy glory, for I do not 
know if we shall ever see each other again in this life; but holy obedience can bring 
it about, and that which seems to be difficult is easy when it is the will of obedience. ^ 
From Malaca, the twenty-second of Junb, in the year 1549. 

{The useless servant of all the brothers of the Society of the name of Jesus,] 

Francisco. 

The following day, the twenty-third of June, two days before his departure, 
Master Francis wrote three more letters. The first was to Simon Rodrigues 
since his oonoem for Antonio Gomes left him no peace. He began it as follows: 


^ Cf. the meditations of the Exercises on the Kingdom of Christ, the Two Standards, 
the Three Degrees of Humility, and the prelude to the second week (ibid, 318-320 324 
356 372). 

100 ^Brothers” in the wide sense of the word, since they were not members of the 
Society of Jesus. 

101 The Buddhist monks, bonzes, are meant. 

102 On this see Frois 11. 

MB EX II 151. 

MH Xavier repeats this in his last letter to Ignatius of April 9, 1552, before his voyage 
to China (ibid. 376). Ignatius had already answered him in the meantime. This letter 
of June 22, 1549, did not reach Rome until April, 1552. In June, 1553, the general of the 
order recalled Xavier to Rome. 

MB EX II 153-156. 
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In January of this year, 1549, I wrote to you from Cochim at great length, as did 
all the confreres of the Society. Through this letter I am letting you know that it 
would be greatly to the service of God our Lord if you sent someone who has served 
in the college of Coimbra as rector, or who was qualified to do so, and who was a person 
who would not suffer in his conscience from the office, for the office of giving orders is 
very dangerous for those who are not perfect and possessed of great perfection, as you 
well know. And he should be a person who knows how to take care of all the brothers 
who are in India with much prudence and knowledge, one who knows how to have com¬ 
passion in guiding and dealing with the brothers of the Society. It is therefore necessary 
that you send one whom you have seen proved there in such offices. Antonio Gomez 
has much talent for preadbing, and he produces much fruit with his preaching; but 
he does not have as many qualifications for being in charge of the brothers in India 
and of the college as I desire in him, and he, Antonio Gomez, will do much service for 
God by going to preach in the fortresses of India. 

Xavier then asked Rodrigues to send him some priests who were preachers 
since the fortresses of India had great need of religious instructions. The 
Society was greatly in debt to the king and to the Portuguese in India, and the 
only way that it could discharge its debts was by having a regard for their 
consciences and taking care of the many obligations which the king had in these 
regions. The preachers, like the others whom he was sending to India, should 
be individuals who had been well tried in their lives and virtues, for the oc¬ 
casions and enticements for evil were endless in these regions. If the preachers 
did not possess a great deal of learning, they should still be men of exemplary 
life, for there was little regard for learning in India but much for one's manner 
of life. The great fruit which Francisco P^rez had worked and was working in 
Malacca had been a source of great consolation to him, and he would be glad if 
the preachers who were sent to India were like him in their life and learning. 
He then continued: 

May our Lord in his mercy provide these regions vdth the workers needed to labor 
in this vineyard which, for failing to be worked, produces bitter grapes. Write to me 
my dearest Irmao Mestre much news about yourself and all of the Society, and write 
in great detail news about your college in Coimbra. On the day of Sao Joao 1 am 
embarking for Japfio, and from there I shall also write to you at length of the disposition 
of the land and of the fruit which can be obtained there. And I iwould not be surprised 
if you should prefer to be in Japao rather than in the tumult of the court, of which, I 
truly believe, you are tired. 

May God our Lord unite us where it is most for His service; and if it is not in this 
life, may it be in the glory of Paradise. Amen. 

From Mallaca the twenty-third of June of 1549. 

Wholly yours in Christ dearest brother, 

Francisco. 

Xavier then wrote a short letter of recommendation to the king for the factor 
of Malacca, Duarte Barreto, who had shown so much zeal in preparing for his 
voyage at the captain's command. It ran as follows: 

Senhor! Since Your Highness has ordered me through your letters to write to you 
about those who serve you in these regions with much truth and fidelity, I am inform- 


19^ In March, 1547, Rodrigues had written to Xavier that he longed to go to him in 
India, and Xavier had received this letter in Malacca in October, 1547 (see Vol. Ill, 
p. 526). 

EX II 156-158. 
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mg Your Highness that Duarte Barretto has served you very well in Malaca in his office 
of factor. From the experience of the time that I have been in Malaca, 1 have seen 
that Duarte Barretto serves Your Highness in the factory with great diligence in taking 
care of the property of Your Highness, favoring the merchants, preserving justice among 
the parties, and showing himself to be an official in keeping with the position of Your 
Hi^mess. For it is an honor for kings and powerful lords to have loyal officials and 
vassals who know how to show to those who do not see Your Highness in these parts 
your virtue and might, being true servants who prize and honor the service of their 
king; and since Duarte Barretto is one of these. Your Highness owes him much honor 
and favor since he has served you so well. In carrying out his office he has not been 
without troubles in these regions; and the favor which Your Highness gave him in the 
foctory of Malaca in recompense for his many years of service has not gone well for 
him since, because of his troubles, he was not able to complete his term and he is 
gmng away pocxr. May Your Highness grant him a reward since he deserves it for 
his services. 


May our Lord increase the days of the life of Your Highness for many years, and 
may he grant you to sense in this present life His most holy will and the spiritual 
foKxxs to fulfill it so that you do and put into practice that which you will at the hour 
of 3 four death wish to have done. 

From Mallaca, the twenty-third of June of one thousand five hundred and nine. 

Your Highness' useless servant. 


Frandsco. 


Xavier's third letter was another letter of recommendation, for his friend 
Christovao Carvalho to Micer Paulo and Antonio Gomes. In it he assumed the 
c^ce of a marriage broker: 

After I wrote to you at great length about everything, it seemed good to me to 
compose these lines so that I might give you an account of how I found here in Mallaca 
a great friend of mine by the name of Christovfio Carvalho, a bachelor, endowed with 
much virtue, rich, honored, and of excellent qualities; and I, in my zeal for the salvation 
of all, asked him for the great friendship which exists between us that, for the love 
of our Lord, he might wish to take and choose some mode of life for the service of 
God and his own relief, since he well knew in how many dangers they are who have 
no fixed manner of life. And he told me that he was now very anxious to settle down 
in some good state of life, and that it would be to the service of God our Lord, and 
for the enjoyment of the rewards and alms which our Lord God through His mercy 
had given him. 

And as we were speaking intimately together, I remembered the great kindnesses 
and alms which all of us have received from our mother, >0^ and I spoke to him of 
marrying a daughter of^hers, and I informed him of her habits and virtues; and he was 
much pleased with the true information and her virtue, and vras very much obliged 
and gave me his word of assent, which I believe that he will keep as a true friend of 
mine, and because this is a matter of so much honor, advantage, and tranquility for 
him; and about this I have written to our mother. 

And since it seems to me that your assistance will be much needed, I pray and 
beseech you to remember the great attention and charity which we all ever received 
from our mother, and take up this matter, you and the veador da fazenda, and take 
care that this venerable widow is freed from her concern, and that her daughter is treated 
kindly and assisted. Christovao Carvalho, my friend, is sailing there. Obtain information 
from him and get a clear knowledge of his intent and of the word which he gave to me. 
And speak mth the veador da fazenda and indicate to him the great service which he 


Ibid. 158-161. On him and his edifying death in 1563, see DI VI ITO^lTl. 
w In India the older women were called “m§y* (mother), as Filippucd wrote (EX 
II 556). There is a reference here to Violante Ferreira, the widow of IMogo Frois, who 
appears as a witness in the Goa process of 1556 (MX II 202-203). 
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will render to God our Lord in this and the great honor and relief which he will obtain 
by taking care of this orphan and consoling this widow. I hope in God our Lord that 
t^ will take place since he is an upright and honorable man. 

And since you know well that the King our lord granted, through an alvard of 
his to our mother, that the office which was left by Diogo Froes, no who is now in holy 
glory, would go to him who married her daughter, and since ChristovAo Carvalho is 
an honorable man, rich and affluent, and has no need of offices, I reconunend and earnestly 
entreat you for the love of God our Lord and because of the many great debts in 
which all of us are bound with regard to our mother that you two along with the 
veador da fazenda obtain permission from the Lord Governor so that Christovao Carvalho 
can sell the said office, for he is, as I have said, himself wealthy through the favor of 
the Lord God. And 1 do not urge and recommend this more, for 1 know the special 
care which you will employ in this, and because every day you see things which oblige 
you to do this. And I ask you to act in such a way that this marriage takes place, 
for I shall receive great pleasure and contentment in seeing this orphan, who is 
such a good daughter, sheltered, and our mother relieved of her concern for her, for 
I know full well that my friend Christovao Carvalho is a man who will take care of 
our mother and give her great relief. And I recommend him so much to you in this 
regard since I already have his assent; and he has promised me fhat he will keep it, 
since he knows the greatness of the favor which the Lord has given him in granting 
him such a good enterprise; and I have written so to our mother. But it seems to me 
that this matter will not be completed if there is no one there to further it and to take 
a special care of it. I therefore ask you to take much care of it. 

May our Lord join us in His holy glory, for I do not know when we shall see each 
other in this life. 

From Mallaca the eve of SAo JoAo of 1549. 

Your brother in Christ, 


Francisco. 


In addition to the letter which Francis sent to Violante Ferreira, the ''mother*' 
of the Society of Jesus in Goa, he had also written two long letters to Bishop 
Frey Juan de Albuquerque in which he gave him a full report on all that had 
happened, both good and evil, in Malacca up to the time of his departure for 
Japan; and he had also asked him to write in detail about the affairs of the 
Society of Jesus in India. The night before his departure, in Nossa Senhora 
do Monte, where Francis and the novice Bravo were accustomed to sleep, he 
also wrote for the latter a kind of daily order which he was to keep during his 
novitiate. 


After rising in the morning he should meditate fot half or an entire hour upon 
some points from the life of Christ, from the time of His birth until His ascension, each 
day on a mystery in the same way as he had when he made the Exercises. He should 
first meditate on the early life of Christ, from His birth on, then upon His public works 
as in the second week of the Exercises, then for a week on the passion of Christ 
according to the meditations for the third week of the Exercises, and for another 


Diogo Frois, cavalleiro of the royal house, is already named in India in 1505 (CA 
III 178), where we encounter him in Cochin as secretary of the factory in 1507-1509 
(ibid. II 400; IV 218 220). In 1532, as a reward for his services, he became by exception 
secretary of the factory in Goa for six years with an annual income of fifty milreis 
(TdT: Chanc. D, Jodo JIL, Doagdes 16, 11). As one of the mordomos of the Confraternity 
of the Faith, he signed the Compromise of 1541 (PI I 776) and the regulations for St. 
Paul's CoUege in 1546 {ibid. 129), 

111 EX II 129 161; DI II 33. 

112 EX II 161-166; see also *Teixeira It. P. 2, c. 16. 

UJ MI: Ex. 314-368 448483. 

114 Ibid. 392-411 482497; "con li punti, colloquii, compositione de luoghi" ("Teixeira It.). 
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week on the glorious mysteries of the fourth week,uj so that each month he meditated 
upon the whole life of Christ. 

At the end of each of these particular exercises, he should renew the vows which 
he bad taken, especially those of chastity, obedience, and poverty. By such a renewal 
of his vows, he would be less tempted by the flesh and the enemy of mankind than 
if he failed to make such a renewal. 

After the noon meal and siesta he should again repeat!^ the morning's meditation 
while Father F6rez was giving instructions, and he should again renew his vows. 

At night before going to sleep he should withdraw to some spot after the evening 
meal to make an examination of conscience. During the course of this he should let 
the things which happened during the day pass through his mind, and he should examine 
himself with great care on his failings in thoughts words and deeds as if he were to 
confess them that same day; and he should ask pardon of Christ for all of them and 
promise to do better. At ^e end he should say an Cur Father and Hail Maryi^^ and 
lie down to rest, and as he was doing so he should reflect upon how he could do better 
on the following day. 

When he woke in the morning, he should recall to mind the omissions, faults, and 
sins of the previous day as he dressed and washed himself, and he should ask Christ 
for the grace to avoid them this day. ^ He should then begin his meditation, and if 
he ever omitted it even though he was well and there was nothing that prevented him 
from making it, he should do penance for this and confess his guilt since he had not 
dcme what he had been told and ordered by the priest. 

He should make efforts to conquer himself in all things, always denying his own 
appetites and desires and accepting and embracing those which he most abhorred and 
He should seek to become humbled and abased in all things, for without true 
humility he could neither himself advance in spirit nor be of advantage to his neighbor, 
nor be agreeable to the saints, nor pleasing to God, nor would he finally persevere in 
this least Society, which does not tolerate men who are proud, arrogant, and partial to 
their own judgment and honor, since such men never get along well with anyone. 

He should further strive earnestly to be obedient to the priest with whom he stayed 
in all that he commanded without opposing him in anything, as if Father Ignatius was 
himself giving him orders. He should reveal all his temptations, of whatever kind they 
were, to the priest with whom he was so that he might assist him and give him a remedy 
that would free him from such temptations. By revealing temptations of the enemy 
to persons who are able to provide a remedy, one obtains much merit; and by this 
means the enemy is conquered and loses his power to tempt when he sees that his 
temptations are discovered and his evil intent is unfulfilled. ^ 

At the end of this instruction Xavier wrote: ‘'Vosso amigo de alma, Francisco.'* 
In the afternoon of June 24,^ the feast of St. John the Baptist, the hour 


115 Ibid. 418 427 496-511. 

115 Cf. the meditation on the Kingdom of Christ (ibid. 320-321). 

in Ignatius frequently had the exercitants r^ieat the same meditation. 

115 Cf. the general examen of the Exercises (fhid. *260-273). 

115 Cf. the first addition of the first week of the Exercises (ibid. 298-301). 

uo Cf. the second addition of the second week of the Exercises {ibid. 300-301) and 
the particular examen (ibid. 252-255). 

HI Cf. the meditation on the three degrees of humility (ibid. 370-373) and the two 
standards (ibid. 252-255). 

HI Cf. the rules for the discernment of spirits of the first week, nn. 12-13 (ibid. 
524-527). 

HI On June 22 Xavier wrote that he would sail on the eve or feast of St. John (EX 
n 151); on the twenty-third, on the feast itself (ibid. 155). On November 5 he indicated 
from Japan that he had sailed on the afternoon of the feast of John the Baptist <Jtme 24) 
(ibid. 179). P6rez consequently states that Xavier sailed ''a vespora do dia de S. Jofio* 
(Informaedo 64), that is, at S^nd Vespers. Torres writes that he boarded ship on the 
feast (91), Teixeira that he sailed away on the feast itself (MX II 877). Seb. Gonsalves, 
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for the departure of the jimk of "the Pirate" finally arrived. As at the time of 
Xavier's arrival, so now at the time of his departure, the whole city had gathered 
on the beach with Captain Dom Pedro da Silva at their head. Among the others 
who were present were his friends Duarte da Gama, ^^4 i>iogQ Pereira, Fernandes 
dllher, Christovao Carvalho, Duarte Barreto, the factor, Vicente Viegas, the ad¬ 
ministrator of the parish, with his beneficiaries, and his own confreres P^rez, 
Oliveira, and Bravo, and the three others destined for the Moluccas whose ship 
would not continue on its voyage until August.^ 


3. In the Junk of "the Pirate" (June 24— August 15, 1549) 

The junk^ of AvAn, "the Pirate," was a clumsy, four-cornered vessel of some 
250 to 300 tons 2 with a broad, raised fore- and afterdeck and two bamboo masts. 


on the other hand, states that Xavier boarded the ship on the evening of June 24 and 
sailed away on the morning of the twenty-fifth <5, 22). Mendes Pinto has the same in 
his Peregrinagam: ''Se embarcou em dia de S. Joao do mesmo anno, ao sol posto, em 
um junco pequeno de um chim, que se dizia o NecodA [captain] Ladrao, e ao outro dia 
pela manha se fez A vela, e se partiu* <c. 208). He himself went on board his ship noite" 
on March 31, 1555, and sailed from Malacca on April 1 for China (Ayres, Subsidies 77). 

U4 Duarte da Gama states that he saw Xavier sail away on "'huma bespora de Sao 
JohAo, desta cidade, f6ra de mongao pera JapAo" (MX 11 416). PArez writes to a similar 
effect that the priest had many difficulties on the voyage b^use he sailed late (Infer- 
magdo 64). Gomes Freire notes that Xavier sailed outside the time of the monsoon (that 
is, the usual time for sailing), even though the pilot and skipper told him that he could 
not reach his goal (MX II 426). The same is repeated by JoAo Fernandes d'llher 
(ibid. 429). 

us Manuel Mendes Raposo, a witness in the Cochin process of 1556, declared that 
Father Master Francis had experienced many difficulties for God and virtue both in 
Malacca and on his voyage to Japan. In Malacca he had encountered much trouble and 
annoyance from some individuals. At the time of his departure he had therefore shaken 
the dust from his shoes and had said that God did not wish him to take the dust away 
from that place where he could never produce fruit and the people were unwilling to 
listen to the word of God. And he expressed the wish that God would not permit the 
punishment to come upon that place which it deserved. But the following years the 
city was sacked and destroyed by the Javanese (MX II 27()-271). The witness probably 
here confused Xavier's first stay in Malacca in 1545 with that of 1549. The siege and 
sack of Malacca occurred in 1550. Mendes Pinto lays the scene in 1552 (c. 215). Some 
authors place Veloso's conversion (he had seven concubines) during Xavier's stay in 
Malacca in 1549 (Bartoli, Asia 4, 48, pp. 265-268; Teixeira 875-876; *Teixeira It. 44-v). But 
the year is not Imown and there is probably here a confusion with Barbudo, the former 
companion of Balthasar Veloso, whom Xavier converted in SAo ThomA in 1545 (cf. 
Vol. II, pp. 60(W01). 

1 Marco Polo, who traveled through Asia from 1271 to 1295, describes the Chinese 
junks which sailed to India. They had 150, 200, or 300 sailors, sixty cabins for merchants; 
thirteen water-tight compartments for wares above and below deck, room for 5,000 to 
6,000 baskets of pepper, two to three large barks and around ten small boats (L. Foscolo 
jj^nedetto, II Milione [Firenze, 1928] 161-162; in the popular edition [Milano, 1942] 277-281). 
Later descriptions have been given by Francesco Carletti, who was in Macao in 1598, in 
his Ragionamento del mio viaggio intomo al mondo (Torino, 1958) 104-107; J. F. M. A. de 
Moyrac de Mailla, S. J., in 1715, in Lettres Edifiantes 14 (Paris, 1720) 8-13; Joseph Neuge- 
bauer, S. J., 1740, in Welt-Bott, n. 704; Ph. F. von Siebold in Nippon 1 (Wurzburg, 1896) 
27; Karl Ritter in his Erdkunde IV 3, 794; R. Kennaway Douglas, China (London, 1887) 
229; G. R. G. Worcester, Sail and Sweep in China (London, 1967); and Dalgado, with texts 
from 1345 to 1915 (I 497-499; II 313-314). 

2 According to de Mailla the Chinese war junks were little more than flat barks with 
two masts of 250-300 tons. The same description is given by Siebold of the junk on 
which he sailed from Java to Japan in 1823; and Ritter notes that the junks were all 
built after a single model by order of the Chinese police (IV 3, 794). According to 
Mendes Pinto, Xavier sailed to Japan in 1549 in a small junk (c. 208). We consequently 
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the larger in the middle of the ship and the smaller on the afterdeck, equipped 
with huge, stiff, square sails made of woven bamboo, with heavy, ironwood 
anchors on the front of the bow, whose tip bore the large lantern of the ship. 
On the afterdeck was the heavy, broad, extended rudder hanging from strong 
ropes with which it was raised or lowered according to need. Between the 
mainmast and the afterdeck was the hatch which led to the hold and the keel 
room, and the sloop was fastened to the outside of the afterdeok. The sides of 
the ship were so tightly sealed with a kind of gum resin that only a small amount 
of water entered the keel room. In the watertight cabins which stretched along 
the sides of the ship imder the deck were stored the possessions of the voyagers— 
including the 120 himdredweights of pepper, the gifts for the king of Japan, and 
a cask of Mass wine. The crew was entirely composed of pagan Chinese, slit-eyed 
mates with long black hair held in place by a horsehair net, wide trousers and 
kilts, tapering sleeves, and a round cap vnth a button at its center.^ 

The route from Malacca to the island of Pulo Pisang was known to Xavier 
from his voyage to Amboina.^ From there, on the south, could.be seen the 
Karimon Islands^ six leagues away. Instead of heading straight south, the junk 
turned towards the southeast and, keeping in view on the left beyond the flat coast 
a lofty mountain of the interior,^ sailed on towards Pulo Ku^b,^ a small flat, 
wooded island off the coast of the mainland. Soon after this, five leagues from 
Pulo Pisang, it sailed around Tanjong Bulus, the low southwest cape of the Malacca 
Peninsula overgrown with tall trees. * Here Av^ changed the course of his vessel 


regard it more probable that he sailed in a junk with two masts of a capacity of 250- 
300 tons rather than one with three masts and a capacity of 300400 tons, as Brou <II 126) 
and, following him, H. Bernard, Aux Fortes <40), suspect. According to Barbosa, who 
wrote in 1516, the Chinese junks coming to Malacca had two masts (II 214). 

J For their dress, see Valignano 251. 

4 See Vol. Ill, pp. 6J64. The stretch between Pulo Pisang and Pedra Branca and, 
especially, the old Singapore Strait are treated in the following: <1) Descriptions: Ritter 
V 2, 13^18 60^1; Barnes, -'Singapore Old Straits and New Harbour," JSB 60 (1911) 25-34; 
Ferrand, Malaka (1918) 95-99; Rouffaer, Was Malaka Emporium (1921) 383-396; and Gibson- 
Hill, Singapore: Notes on the History of the Strait (1954) 163-214. (2) Sailing instructions: 
Livro de Marinharia (ca. 1530) 268-269, with commentaries of Ferrand (95-96) and Rouffaer 
(388-389); and those which largely follow the Uvro de Marinharia of *Andre Pires, of 
ca. 1530 ff. 68-69; of *Gaspar Moreira, of 1595 ff. 70-72; and of ^Fernandes da Fonseca, 
of 1770 ff. 202-2(19. The most detailed and valuable sailing instruction is however the 
roteiro of the Singapore Strait. Its Portuguese text is lost but a Dutch translation of 
it was published by Linschoten in 1595 in his Reys^gheschrift, c. 20 {Itinerario IV 94-100). 
Commentaries on this have been written by Barnes 26-29, Rouffaer 390-395, and Gibson- 
Hill 165-170. (3) Maps: the British Admiralty map: Singapore Strait, n. 2403 (1:125,000). 
Older maps were drawn by Godinho de Eredia from 1604 to 1610 (Malaca, ff. 45 60v-61), 
explained by Mills (Eredia-Mills 219 224-225) and Gibson-Hill 171-173, who also gives other 
historical maps (166 184 204; see also JBM 28.1 [1955] 112-113). Precise descriptions are 
given in the Handbuch fiir Ceylon 447-503. We follow the roteiro of Linschoten except 
where another soiuce is indicated. 

5 Uvro de Marinharia 268. The Chinese Wu-Pei-Chih maps of 1433 already mention 
the islands on this route (Mills, Malaya 11 21-22): the Chi-li-m6n Islands. In 1515 they 
are mentioned by Francisco Rodrigues (T. Pires II 301). According to Linschoten, "One 
who wishes to sail to China by way of Sincapura must, if he arrives at Pulo Picon 
(Pisang) at the beginning of July, stop at the island of Carymon, for the Java monsoon, 
which is then prevailing, blows constantly from the direction of Sumatra. If one keeps 
along the coast of Carymon and then leaves it, one immediately has the entrance into 
the [Singapore] strait open before him" (Itinerario IV 95-96; Efames 26). 

4 Gunung Pulai, 2,220 feet high (picture in Handbuch fur Ceylon 446). 

7 Pulo Cocopo (Kokob) (*Femandes da Fonseca 203; Handbuch fiir Ceylon 446). 

4 Tamjambuquo (Uvro de Marinharia 268); picture in Handbuch fiir Ceylon 446. 
Today Tanjong Piai. 
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and sailed east past the broad entrance of the strait of Johore and then between 
the mainland and the island of Singapore to the mouth of the Johore River, ^ 
to the territory of the former sultan of Malacca, who had found refuge here after 
the death of Ins father and hoped someday to be able to recapture from here 
his old capital. The area was a dreaded haunt for Malay pirates, who had 
already captured a good many Portuguese and had killed them with exquisite 
torments. “ 

Three leagues south of Tanjong Bulus was the entrance into Singapore Strait, ^ 
through which all ships going to China or coming from there had to pass. ^ The 
entrance itself, which was not seen until one was practically upon it, ^ was 
hardly a berfo's-shot in width. ^ On both sides of it, to the right and to the 


9 ''About a league from this cape is a river [Selat Tebrau] with a broad mouth and 
a small island called Sincapura [a mistake for Merambonl. This river also flows out 
of the port of lantana [Ujong Tanah], which Antonio de Mello once entered by chance 
with a ship [with a tonnage] of eight himdred bahOrs (each bahOr equal to three and 
one-half quintals of Portuguese weight), and he came out again on the lantana River,** 
a£xx>rding to Linschoten (Itinerario TV 95: Barnes 26); an indicaticm as to how little 
this diannel was used as a passage (cf. the maps in Eredia-Mills 225, and Gibson-Hill 
170 172). 

M Aia-ud-dlh made Johore Lama on the Johore River his new capital around 1540 
[see Macgregor, "Johore Lama in the Sixteenth Century,* JMB 2B2 [1955] 84). 

H Cf. Vol. Ill, pp. 9 43 56. 

^ For 1555 see the letters of M. Nunes Barreto, Mendes Pinto, and Frois in Ayres, 
Subsidios 76 83, and DI III 315-316. 

^ Selat Sembilau (also called Singapore Strait and Estreito da Varela) was the 
strait which all ships, including Chinese junks, used exclusively tmtil at least 15K (Gibson- 
Hill 176 210; Couto 10, 7, 12, pp. 210-211). When the sultan of Johore blocked the narrowest 
part of the channel with old ships that had been loaded with stones and then sunk, 
the Portuguese sought, and discovered in 1586 immediately in front of this site, a new 
passage south around the island of Blakang Mati, the Estreito de Santa Barbara (Couto 
/.c. and Gibson-Hill 177-179), called Estreito Novo in Eredia (Eredia-Mills 225, with maps). 
In 1615 the governor of the Philippines, Don Juan da Silva, on his voyage from Manila 
to Malacca discovered still another channel south of this, which was called the Estreito 
do Govemador after him. It immediately became the one usually employed. Known 
today as Main Strait, it passes between Sultan Shoal, Tree Island (Pulo Nipa), Raffles 
Beac^ on Coney Island, and St. John's Island (Bocarro, Historia 428, and Gibson-Hill 
175-176). Between Selat Sembilan and Main Strait there is still another strait, Selat 
Sinki, from Sultan Shoal to Keppel Harbor (Handbuch fur Ceylon 452-454). The first 
Portuguese to sail through the Singapore Strait was Duarte Fernandes, who in 1511, 
at the request of Affonso de Albuquerque, accompanied the Chinese merchants on their 
way home as far as Siam (GalvAo, Tratado 166; Barros 2, 6, 5,- p. 70; Correa II 262; 
Castanheda 3, 57; CA III 12). The first Portuguese ships sailed through the strait in 
1512: a navio and a caravel (Castanheda 3, 86). 

M Linschoten describes the Singapore Strait as the only safe route from Malacca 
to China (Itinerario IV 94); In 1515 Jorge de Albuquerque, the captain of Malacca, wrote 
that it was "the strait through which the junks from China and Cochinchina, Siam 
and Bumeo [northern Borneo] and the Lu^on Islands and Tanjunpura [southern Borneo] 
sail* (CA III 137). Barros notes that all ships sailing from the East to Malacca go 
throu^ two channels, that of Sabang and Singapore Strait, since between the two of 
them, for a distance of twenty leagues, there are so many islands, shallows, and reefs 
that it is only possible to sail through them by following one of these two straits. 
Through the Sabang Strait passed all the ships of Java, Banda, and Maluco and all 
their neighboring islands; through the Singapore Strait those from Japan and from 
the Liukiu and Lugon islands, and from a thousand other islands of all the kingdoms 
from the coast of China to the Cape of Ujong Tanah (3, 5, 4, pp. 554-555). Castanheda 
maintained that the only strait from Patane to Malacca was the Singapore Strait (8, 
90; cf. 3, 86). 

Livro de Marinharia 268. *Andre Pires writes: "You do not see the narrows until 
you are at a distance of a frerpo's-shot from them" (68-v). 

N Uvro de Marinharia 268; Barros 4, 1, 16, p. 202. 
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left, were shallows;" on the north it was bounded by a wooded hill," and on 
the south by a similarly wooded island." Singapore Strait was a narrow passage 
three leagues long" running between shallows and reefs. In passing through it, 
a sounding line had to be constantly employed." Though at the entrance the water 
was twelve, ten, and nine fathoms in depth, it could become less than seven or 
six in the channel itself." In addition to this, as ships passed through the western 
portion of the strait, they had to be frequently anchored because of the mighty 
movements of the tides." The water itself, however, was clear, and fish could 
be seen swimming about in it." Ships passing through the strait here and there 
encountered huts or mat-covered houseboats of the Selates, Malay fishers, who 
caught their prey with hooks, darts, and nets, and offered their catch along with 
coconuts and bananas for the wares of passing vessels. But these people were 
also feared as pirates, who shot small, poisoned arrows with their long blowpipes, 
which brought death when they pierced the skin." 

For the first league and a half of the strait there were, to its north, green 
mangrove swamps with two islands in their midst and wooded hills in the 
background reaching to a hei^t of 65 to 165 feet," and, to its south, on the 
right, three wooded islands." As a ship sailed from west to east, it kept to the 
southern side of the strait." Between the first island, which reached to a height 
of 66 feet," and the second, which attained a height of 99," there was a reef 
that stretched out halfway into the strait and became visible at low tide. In 
order to get around it, the junk was steered towards a small red hill in the 
northeast. As soon as the ship drew near this hill, it veered towards the right 
and sailed east for half a league through water that was from eight to nine 
fathoms deep.^* The ship then turned away from the shallows in the north, 
where the mouths of two rivers formed separate bays," and sailed at a sharp 
angle towards the south for half a league to a small, round island" through 
waters with a muddy bottom lying between eight and ten fathoms below the 
surface. Soon after this there appeared on the rig^t a second, larger, roimd 


" In the north the Long Shoal near Tanjong Gul, in the south Triton Shoal (Barnes 26). 

•» Tanjong Gul {Handbuch fiir Ceylon 454). 

» Pulo Pesek. 

" The data vary according to the point at which the Singapore Strait is held to 
begin or end: nine knots (Handbuch fur Ceylon 454), two legoas {Uvro de Marinharia 
268). There is a distance of three leagues (eleven miles) from Tanjong Gul to Singapore. 

Linschoten 96; Barnes 27. 

" Linschoten 96-97; Barnes 2627. We give the measures in Portuguese fathoms (one 
braca = 7.15 ft.); the English fathom has only 6 ft. 

Handbuch fiir Ceylon 461; Ferrand, Malaka 97. 

" Ferrand, Malaka 97. 

" On the Selates or Orang Laut, the people living on the straits, see T. Pires in 
1515 (II 233 262 264 467 492); Mendes Pinto in 1562 (Ayres, Subsidios 77: “the most trea¬ 
cherous people in the world”), Gago in 1562 (Eglauer, Japan I 299-303), D. de Sande, De 
Missione Legatorum (Macao, 1590) 1617, Dalgado I 245; II 481, imd Gibson-Hill 180-182. 

" From Tanjong Gul to Tanjong Penuru (Handbuch fiir Ceylon 454). 

" Linschoten 96; Barnes 2627; Handbuch fiir Ceylon 454. "^e three islands are Pulo 
Pesek, Pulo. Merlimau, and Pulo Mesemut Laut. 

" Iavto de Marinharia 268. 

» Pulo Pesek (Handbuch fiir Ceylon 454). 

" Pulo Merlimau (ibid.). 

" Linschoten 97; Barnes 27. 

" Bukit Jurong and Bukit Pandan. Near them Linschoten gives ‘another round 
island which is also left on the left* (97). Meant is the peninsula with Tanjong Penuru. 

" Linschoten 97. 
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island.^ From here, farther south could be seen a third, flat island, which had 
been eaten away in many places by the waves. It was the last of a chain of 
islands. With its sparse covering of trees and white beach, it served as an ex¬ 
cellent landmark for passing ships. ^ As the ship sailed towards it, the low 
ground on the left, with its mangrove trees and chain of hills behind it, was 
replaced by a firm white, sandy beach with dunes reaching back from it for a 
mile and a half; and at the end of this sandy coast was a site where ships could 
be safely anchored and fresh water obtained.^ 

As soon as a ship reached the flat island with its sandy beach, there appeared 
on the left the second section of Singapore Strait with its narrow passage in 
the distance. At this point the ship turned sharply towards the east so as not 
to be carried onto the dangerous shallows to the south by the tide. The row 
of hills with its sandy beach was kept on the left^ for the distance of a league, 
until the narrowest part of the strait, which all ships had to pass, was reached. 
Here, on the right and left, two tall hills with their steep slopes threatened to 
block the way.^ The rocky walls on the north reached to a height of forty-six 
and in front of them a sandstone rock resembling a column, and known 
as the 'China Pagoda,” rose to a height of fifty to sixty-five feet out of the water. ^ 
The passage here was only a stone's-throw or a crossbow's-shot in width. 
The spars of a passing ship thus brushed against the trees that rose from the 
strand, and one could touch their branches from either side of the ship.^ When 
a ship turned at right angles to the strait, one could jump to the land from it.^ 
Many times a ship was unnable to turn in the strait, or had to wait from three 


H Ibid. Meant is Pulo Seburus Luar <Rouffaer); see Handbuch fUr Ceylon 453. 

s The Cyrene Shoals (Pulo Pandan). Linschoten describes them as a 'cleijn vlack 
ende gherampaneert Eylandeken, met weynigh geboomten, hebbende een witte sandt 
strant* (97). Today it is "ein un^elm^sig geformtes Riff von einer Seemeile Durchmesser. 
Das Riff besteht aus vier teilweise trockenfallenden Stellen, zwischen denen tiefes Wasser 
ist” {Handbuch fur Ceylon 453). According to Gibson-Hill, this small, sandy island, with 
a cluster of what were apparently coconut palms, was at the east end of the Cyrene 
Shoals. It was undoubtedly a very valuable landmark for all who were sailing through 
the two narrow straits (Selat Sinld and Selat Sembilau). The strand remained up to 
the last century, but in 1797 it seems to have had only one tree upon it. It seems to 
have broken up about this time. It still appears as an island in 1822 on Franklin*s 
map (167, n. 11). 

36 Linschoten 97; Barnes 27; Gibson-Hill 168; Handbuch fur Ceylon 467. The sandy 
beach of this northern coast is called Pasir Panjang (Long Beach), the watering place 
Kyer Jambu. 

J7 Linschoten 97; Barnes 27; Gibson-Hill 168. A picture of the western entrance into 
Keppel Harbor is given in the Handbuch fUr Ceylon ATI. 

36 Mount Faber (with Tanjong Blayer) in the north, 348 feet high {Handbuch filr 
Ceylon 466). Mount Seloso, 154 feet high, with Tanjong Rimanu on the south {ibid. 459). 

39 Ibid. 466. 

49 *ln 't inoomen aenden voet van den bergh vande noordt zyde, is gheleghen een 
steen-clippe, welcke inde verthooning een Pylaer schijnt te wesen. Deese wort int gemeen 
van alle Natien (die diese passagie bevaren) ghenaemt die Varella vande Chinen** (Linschoten 
98), so called because the stone column had the appearance of a religious building (Gibson- 
Hill 190). The Malay name was Berhala Chiim (Chinese Pagoda), Batu Berlayar, in 
English “Lot's Wife," near Blayer Hook {Handbuch fiir Ceylon 467). The rock was 
blown up in 1848 to widen the passage (Barnes 32, Gibson-Hill 168, n. 13, with a picture 
of the column before 1848, p. 184). Today it is only six feet high {Handbuch fUr Ceylon 
467; cf. Rouffaer 387). 

41 Linschoten 98. 

42 Uvro de Marinharia 268. 

43 Barros 2, 9, 3, pp. 345-346. 

44 Carletti 198; Barnes 29. 
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STRAIT OF SINGAPORE (Admiralty Chart 2CM3: 1936) 
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to five da3rs for a tide that would enable it to do so.^ This narrow section of 
the strait was a cannon’s-shot in length and no more than four or five fathoms 
deep in some areas.^ 

Beyond this narrow passageway the sea became somewhat more open.^ To 
the north of the strait there was a wooded hill, a mangrove swamp, and a river 
\^ch emptied into it.^ In front of this there vras a small, round, wooded island 
reaching to a height of some 130 feet.^ On the south of the narrows were the 
slopes of a moimtain which fell sharply into the sea and formed the northwestern 
cape of Blakang Mali, a rather large island.^ A little farther on was a bay on 
the northern side of the channeP^ with a reef in front of it below the surfoce 
of the water, from which a b ank stretched out into the middle of the strait.^ 
An arquebus-shot further on^ the coast of the island turned towards the southeast 
and left between its coast and that of the next island, Pulo Brani,^ which was 
snoaller and surrounded by a coral reef, a charmel that could only be traversed 
by small vessels. ^ From the CTtrance to this charmel a flat stone ridge stretched 
out into the middle of the strait two fathoms below the surface of the water.* 
On the left, to the north, there were three bays receding into the coast. The first 
two of these were small, the third was larger and had a stone shelf in front of 
it that had to be avoided.^ Opposite it, on the south, was a red hill that fell 
sharply into the sea, the northeast cape of die island of Brani and the end of 
Singapore Strait.* As soon as this was passed, the open sea came into view 
(m the right. 

The danger zone, however, was not as yet completely past. A caimon’s-shot 
beyond the exit of the strait* ships had to sail between two reefs, both of 
which became visible at ebb tide from the waves breaking over them. The reef 
<m the north ran from north to south,* that on the south from east to west.* 


4S Pedro Teixeira (cf. Rouffaer 399). 

* “Het Canael van dese Straet beeft op bet leegbsten 4 1/2 vadem diepten,” according 
to Linscboten <98). Barnes translated tbis correctly (27), but Gibson-Hill errs by con¬ 
fusing leeghste with lengde (168). 

47 Tbis part of tbe strait from Berbala Cbina to Singapore was later called New 
Harbor, since 1900 Keppel Harbor <Gibson-Hill 164, Handbuch fiir Ceylon 464). It is 
three miles in length. 

4* Between Tanjong Blayer and Bukit Chermin there is a mangrove swamp into 
which the Blayer River empties (Handbuch fiir Ceylon 467). 

49 The island of Hantu (ibid.). 

* It is already called Blakang Mati in 1604 on Heredia’s map (Malaca 61; cf. Gibson- 
Hill 172). On the northwest of the island is Moimt Seloso with Cape Rimau (Handbuch 
fUr Ceylon 458459). 

* Imbeah Bay (Rouffaer; Handbuch fiir Ceylon 459). 

* Pulo Renggis ((3ibson-Hill 169), Pulo Selegi (Rouffaer). 

* *De lenghde van een Roer schet" (Linscboten 98); the length of a crossbow's-shot 
(Barnes 28, from the French translation). 

S4 Handbuch fiir Ceylon 469. 

* Selat Sengkir, also erroneously called Selat Sinki (Gibson-Hill 169, n. 13). 

* Tanjong Risim Reef and Maenander Shoal (ibid.). 

97 Sengei Berlayar, Ayer Chennin, and Sungei Seriah (ibid.). 

* Tanjong Tereh (ibid.). 

* “Obra de hum tiro de betvo” (Livro de Marinharia 268); “een schuet van een 
lepel-stuck” (Linscboten 99); “obra de hiun tiro de bombarda” (*Andre Pires 68v); “about 
the shot of great piece” (Gibson-Hill 169). 

49 Tembaga Reefs (Roiiffaer) near Tanjong Pamgar (Gibson-Hill 169); Handbuch fiir 
Ceylon 471. 

a Brani Reef (Rouffaer; Handbuch fiir Ceylon 471); “een schuet von een goetelingh 
(small iron cannon) van den uytganck van 't landt* (Linscboten 99). 
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As the jimk passed between them, the floor of the sea, with its mud bottom,^ 
was hardly four fathoms deep. With the help of the sounding line, the ship was 
turned slightly towards the southeast and the depths probed until they had 
reached seven or eight fathoms, since many transports had been here shipwrecked 
on the sandy shallows.^ If there were reasons for anchoring the ship, this had 
to be done on the south side of the passage. If the ship was stopped within 
the channel, there was danger that it would lose one or two anchors because of 
the heavy, rolling movement that would set in.^ 

As soon as the ship had passed these reefs, there could be seen on the left, 
in the north, a bay and a hill rising above the mouths of two rivers. This had 
once been the site of the proud royal city of Singapore.^ It had been destroyed 
by the Javanese in the fourteenth century, and its massive ruins still showed its 
earlier magnificence.^ The royal palace^ had formerly stood upon the hill; and 
at its foot, to the left, lay the mouth of the Singapore River with its brackish 
waters ^ and a stone block with an inscription of fifty lines written in Old Javanese, 
which no one could decipher.^ North of this were the mouths of two more rivers, 
where good drinking water could be obtained.^ In 1526 the Portuguese, during 
their campaign against Bintang, had burned down the poor little village that had 
risen up again among the ruins; and there were now only a few Malay homes 
iq>on the site.^ 

From Singapore to the southeastern cape of the Malay Peninsula there was 


42 Mid-Channel Reef (Rouffaer). 

43 Uvro de Marinharia 268; Linschoten 99; Barnes 28; Gibson-Hill 169. 

44 Linschoten 100; Barnes 28. 

43 Lihro de Marinharia 269. 

44 Commentarios Dalboquerque 3, 17, p. 85. 

47 For recollections on Old Singapore, see Wilkinson, *01d Singapore,” JMB 132 <1935) 
17-21; Rouffaer 370^383; cf. 3W7. 

44 Rouffaer 373. 

4® The inscription stone, superstitiously revered by the Orang Laut (Rouffaer 33), 
was rediscovered by Raffles in 1820 and destroyed in 1843. It was badly weathered and 
no longer legible. It was on the left side pf the tnouth of the river, on the site of 
the later post office. Two fragments of the inscription are stiU extant: a small one in 
the Raffles Museum in Singapore, a larger one in Calcutta, both unpublished. The 
inscription was in Kavi script with Madjapahit peculiarities. It stemmed from the 
time of the destruction of the city by Madjapahit in 1361 (according to Chinese sources, 
in 1377). - On this see Rouffaer 35-67 370, Wilkinson 19-20, the Hikayat Abdullah (JBM 
282 [1955] 147 305-306, with bibliography), the Sejarah Melayu (ibid. 25.2-3 [19521 23). 

74 The rivers Rochor and Kalan behind Tanjong Ru. 

”A qual povoapao foy destruida por nos outros” (Livro de Marinharia 269). *It 
was destroyed by the Portuguese" (*Andre Pires), "probably in 1526 during the expedition 
against Bintang" (Rouffaer 389), when the capital of the former king of Malacca on 
the island of Bintang was burned. The accounts about the expedition do not mention 
Singapore, which at this time seems to have already sunk to the level of a fishing 
village. 

72 In 1551 and 1552 Xavier wrote several letters "from the Singapore Strait" (EX 
II 235 468-488; MX II 265). Eredia's map of 1604 here has "Xabanderia," which indicates 
the site of a harbor master, a sign that the town had already regained a certain 
importance because of the passage of numerous ships (Eredia 61; Barnes 30; Gibson- 
Hill 176-177). The voyage from Malacca to Singapore, 34.5 leagues, that is, 129 miles, 
is made by a modem junk in three or four days (Mills in JMB 153 [1937] 43). In 
favorable circumstances one could sail from C^pe Gul to Singapore in a single day, as 
was done by M. Nunes Barreto in 1555 (Ayres, Subsidies 77-78). Laimbeckhoven set sail 
from Malacca on the night of July 2, 1738, stopped for one day on Main Strait, and 
reached Singapore on July 9 (Welt-Bott, n. 5W, p. 109). Xavier wrote his last letter from 
Malacca on July 16, 1552; on July 21 his first from Singapore Strait. The stretch from 
Malacca to Singapore thus took at the time four to five days. 
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Still a voyage of around eight leagues. At the beginning this stretch the water 
had to be constantly measured with the sounding line until it had reached a depth 
from twelve to fifte«i fathoms, and for a league the ship had to be kept away 
from the shallows in the south, since a depth of fifteen fathoms could rise to 
ten at a second sounding, and the ship could ^ stuck fast upon a reef or sandbank 
before a third could be taken.''* Because of the shallows that lay before it, ships 
sailed at a good distance away from the flat, sandy, southeastern coast of Singa¬ 
pore Island with its covering of trees and red slopes, which here and there 
provided a landmark for ships.’’’ Where the coast turned towards the north could 
be seen Motmt Johore,'* the extreme limit of the extensive reefs surrounding the 
entrance into the river of the same name.'' Beyond this, ships sailed at a good 
distance from the monotonous, flat, southeastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
vdiich was known as Ujong Tanah and was the sovereign territory of the former 
king of Malacca. On the right at a distance of six leagues across the open sea 
appeared the 1,217-foot-high ridge of the large island of Bintang,'* which could 
be seen from a distance of forty-five miles, and from which the Portuguese had 
driven the former king MahmQd in 1526." 

At the end of this section of their voyage the ship reached the hilly southeast 
of the Asian mainland." This was cut off by coral reefs, and before these 
were six larger or smaller islands, four of which were wooded and two bare. 
These too were surrounded by numerous reefs." The ship consequently turned 
away from them and sailed straight east where, two leagues from the cape, was 
seen the white, rock island of Pedra Branca," only 150 feet long and 100 wide," 
a landmark on the voyage to China." South of it could be seen the high mountain 
of Bintang. All ships sailing from China to the West, or from the West to China, 


T3 Linsdioten 101; Barnes 29; *Andr6 Fires 68v. The Singapore-Pedra Branca stretch 
could be made by a junk in one day. Laimbeckhoven left Singapore on the morning 
of July 9, passed Cape Romania on die morning of die tenth, and Pedra Branca an 
hour later {Welt-Bott, n. 590, p. 109). 

" linschoten 100; Barnes 2B. 

*Andre Pires 68v; Rouffaer; Handbuch fUr Ceylon 487-488. 

" Picture in Handbuch fiir Ceylon 484. 

" The Johore Shoal (ibid. 488). 

'• Picture, ibid. 484. 

" For the Bintang expedidmi of 1526, see the cmitemporary accounts of C^stanheda 
7, 20-25; Correa III 82-92; Barros 4, 1, 9-11; Couto 4, 2. 1-3, and the Sejarah Melayu 187- 
190; accounts: Tlele 4, 1, 395-397; Winstedt, History of Malaya 73-74; Macgregor, Johore 
Lama 74-75 (with a list of further sources and map of Johore Lama, p. 77). 

" Cape Romania (today Rumenia) was usually sighted a league west of Tanjong 
Penyusuh (alias Datc^), the northeast cape of the Malacca Peninsula (Handbuch fiir 
Ceylon 490^1). 

" *Andr6 Pires 68v-69; ^Caspar Moreira 71 v; Linschoten 100-101 (Barnes 28-2^ mentions 
six small islands, four of which were wooded and two bare. Seb. Manrique caQs them 
*Islas de la Romania” (Itinerario 2 [Lisboa, 19461 106). Meant are the Lima Islands (alias 
Rve Islands). The Handbuch fiir Ceylon gives a warning about these islands and their 
environs. The channel between them and the mainland should only be sailed by those 
who are familiar with the area (191-192); see also Linschoten 101; Itemes 29. 

" White because of the excrement of birds (*Femandes da Fonseca 209). 

" On Pedra Branca, with the Horsburgh lighthouse since 1881, see Handbuch fiir 
Ceylon 493M94. *Froger has sketched the view of the exit with Cape Romania, the 
Li^ Islands, Pedra Branca, and Bintang (170). 

** Already indicated in 1365 in the old Javanese epic NOgarakritagama as Batu putih 
(White Rock) (Ferrand, Relations 654), in 1433 on the Wu-P6i-Chih maps and their sailing 
instructions as Pai chiao (White Rock) (Mills in JMB ISJ [1^7] 21-28), and in 1515 by 
Frandsoo Rodrigues (T. Pires II 301). 
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had to pass between Pedra Branca and the group of six islands off the mainland,^ 
from which a long, shallow strip reached out to a distance of six leagues from 
the coast. The course was dangerous, and many a ship had already been 
lost there. The pilot thus had to sail with great attention imtil he had completed 
it.^ When this passage had been traversed, Avw's jimk turned and sailed north 
towards China. 

From then on the wind blew from the southwest as the ship glided swiftly 
over the quiet waters. On the left were the wooded hills of the Malay Peninsula, 
on the right the wide open sea.^ The success of the voyage depended upon not 


^ Rumenia Shoal and North Patch; cf. linschoten 101; Barnes 29; Handhuch fur 
Ceylon 492-493. 

Through the Middle Channel (Handbuch fur Ceylon 497). 

Linschoten, Itinerario I 82; IV 101-102. 

w “With a good wind" <EX II 179) “which God always gave us“ (ibid. 185). The 
sources for the reconstruction of the voyage from Pedra Branca to Japan are: (1) Xavier's 
letter of November 5, 1549 (EX II 179-186). (2) The accoimts, sailing manuals, and maps 
of the Chinese. Between 14()5 and 1433 the Ming emperor sent seven large fleets (including 
one with sixty-two ships and 37,000 soldiers) under the Mohammedan admiral ChSng Ho to 
Farther India, Indonesia, India, Persia, Arabia, and Africa, to some twenty lands, in 
order to explore and overthrow them. Tjan Tjoe Som gives the bibliography on Cheng 
Ho in Soedjatmoko, Introduction to Indonesian Historiography (Ithaca, 1965) 202-205. 
Three who took part in these voyages have written accounts of them: Kung Ch5n in 1434, 
Fei Hsin in 1436 (published in 1544), and, especially, Ma Huan in 1451 (published in the 
revision of Chang ShSng in 1522 and 1617). In 1520 Huang Sheng-tsSng composed his 
Account of the Tributary Lands of the West, for which he made use of Fei Hsin and 
Ma Huan and sailing manuals. Among his contemporaries were Hu Tsung-hsien, governor 
of Fukien and president of the Ministry of War, who published a number of works, for 
example, on the defense of the Chinese coasts against the Japanese; Cheng Jo-tsSng, 
who edited many geographical works on Japan, Korea, Liukiu, Annam, and so forth, 
with maps; and Mao K'lm, who in 1562 wrote the preface to a great work with numerous 
maps on the defense of the coasts of China and relations with Japan. He is probably 
also the source of the famed pilot maps which his grandson Mao Yiian-yi added to his 
Wu-Pei-Chih, completed in 1621 (c. 240). On this see W. F. Mayers, “Chinese Explorations 
of the Indian Ocean during the XVth century," China Review 3 (1874-1875) 219-225 321-331; 
4 (1875-1876) 61-67, which translates chapters 1-3 of Huang Sheng-tsSng on Cochinchina. 
Parts of Ma Huan's text were translated by W. P. Groeneveldt in 1877. See also George 
Phillips, “The Seaports of India and Ceylon," Journal of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 20 (1885) 209-226 ; 21 (1886) 3042 (with the map of Wu-Pei-Chih, whose 
numbers are cited by us as found in Phillips); Ma Huan's text has been translated by 
W.W. Rockhill, "Notes on the Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern Archipelago 
and the Ck>asts of the Indian Ocean during the Fourteenth century," Toung Pao 14 (1913) 
471476; 15 (1914) 419447; 16 (1915) 61-159 236-271 374-392 435467 604-626; earlier translations 
have been corrected and amplifled by J. J. L. Duyvendak, Ma Huan Re-examined (Amster¬ 
dam, 1933). More is given on Ma Huan by Paul Pelliot, "Les grands voyages maritimes 
au debut du XV« siecle," Toung Pao 30 (1933) 237451; 31 (1934) 274-314; 32 (1935) 210-222; 
J. V. Mills, "Malaya in the Wu-Pei-Chih Charts," JMB 153 (1937) 148; Duyvendak, "Sailing 
Directions of Chinese Voyages," Toung Pao 34 (1938) 230-237, on the unpublished Chinese 
sailing manuals from the beginning of the sixteenth century; and W. Z. Mulder, “The 
Wu pei Chih Charts," ibid. 37 (1942) 1-14. The sailing instructions of Rodrigues, composed 
before 1515, also depend upon Chinese sources, in T. Pires II 303-304. (3) More important, 
and more detailed, are the Portuguese sailing instructions of “Andr6 Pires (ca. 1530), 
ff. 68-71 (Malacca—China); *Gaspar Moreira (1610) 70-71 (Malacca—China), 76v-77 ((^ton— 
Malacca), 77v-88v (China—Japan), 119v (Pulo Condor—Pulo Timao), 120 (Pulo Timao— 
Singapore Strait), 122v (Pulo Cecis—Camboja), 123v (Pulo Canton—China), 124 (Pulo 
Champelo—China), 126v (conhecenga de Pulo Cecir); *N. Fernandes da Fonseca (1770), 
pp. 202-213 226-232 234-275 (Malacca—Amoy); and, especially, Linschoten’s translation of 
the lost Portuguese sailing instructions in Itinerario IV-V (continuous pagination through 
both volumes). Chapters 20 and 24 give instructions for the voyage to China and return 
(102-120 128-133), chapters 3049 (162-274) those for China and Japan. Kammerer gives an 
extract of this with a valuable commentary for the stretch from Pulo Canton to Nanking 
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being delayed along the way, since China had to be left at the latest by August 1 
in order to reach Japan with the southwest monsoon, which would be then coming 
to an end.® 

But the captain seemed to be already regretting the promise he had given. 
Xavier was of the opinion that he was needlessly stopping off the islands which 
he encountered on his way.® There was consequently a danger that they might 
have to winter in China, which would delay their arrival in Japan for a year. 
Xavier was also concerned about the endless idolatrous rites and sacrifices in 
which Avan and his sailors were engaged. 

Near the rudder on the afterdeck,® where the compass was located,® there 
was, to the left of the cabin, an open shrine with an altar on which a gaily painted 
sea-goddess® with her two companions in the form of angels was enthroned.® 


(La Dicouverte 156-177); Boxer includes extracts and translations of different sections 
on the voyage from China to Japan {Christian Century in Japan [London, 1951] 125-132 
406414). (4) The five folio volumes of the Portugaliae Monumenta Cartographica give 
the Portuguese maps for 1502-1649. Of interest to us are the following: I 5 27 35 (11-12) 
36 (1-3) 39 51 C 71; II 105 124 204 217; III 244 270 284 306 324 340 375 383 AB; IV 401 408 461 
B 467 A 498 B 505 514 516; V 521 A. (5) The travelogues of Pero Diez of 1544 (GS II 527- 
528); Mendes Pinto, Nunes Barreto, and Frois of 1555 (Ayres, St^sidios 78-85, and DI III 
315-317; Saris 1613; &b. Manrique of 1637, Fontaney of 1687, Pr^arc of 1698, Laimbeckhoven 
of 1738 and Neugebauer of 1740. (6) The data of the Persian, Arab, and Chinese geographers 
and travelers, from the ninth century on, in Ferrand, Relations de voyages et textes 
giographiques arabes, persons et turks relatifs d VExtrime-Orient du VIII^ au XVIW 
sUcles (Paris, 1913-1914), pp. 30 40 58 153 187 429430 642-644 667. (7) The geographical 

descriptions in Handbuch fiir das Sudchinesische Meer (Berlin, 192^). 

» EX II 224. 

® Xavier wrote to Antonio Gomes from Kagoshima that the missionaries who went 
to Japan should take all their provisions with them and should not get them anywhere 
along the way except for drinking water on some of the islands (ibid.). 

91 Ibid, 179-180. On the "idolatrous ceremonies" see Alonso SAnchez (end of the 
sixteenth century), cited by P. Pastells in Torres y Lanzas, Catdlogo III, pp. LX-LXI; 
Fontan^ (1687) in H. Bernard, Le Voyage 51, and Welt-Bott, n. 97, pp. 54; Neugebauer 
(1740), ibid,, n. 704; an anonymous author in Launay, Histoire Ginirale de la SociiU des 
Missions Etrangkres 2 (1894) 476477; Ritter, Erdkunde IV 3, 794; Brou II 127; H. Bernard, 
SJ., Aux Fortes 41. 

« EX II 180. 

« Ritter IV 3, 794. 

® EX II 179-180. The idol mentioned by Xavier was probably T’ien-fei (also known 
as Ma Tso Po), which the Chinese emperor, before the departure of the fleet of Admiral 
Cheng Ho on January 21, 1409, offidaily named "the Goddess of the Sea" {Toung Poo 
31 [1934] 309-310). She was especially honored in Fukien as the patronness of seafarers, 
and is usually represented with two servants in the form of angels. On her see, in 
addition to Alonso SAnchez, Henri DorA, S.J., Manuel des Superstitions Chinoises (Chang- 
Hai, 1916) 129 149, and Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine, 2^ P., t. XI (VariAtAs 
Sinologiques 46) 414420 (with pictures). 

® Cf. SAnchez, l.c,; Henri Bernard [-Maitre] describes the three persons according 
to the work of De Groot, Les Fites annuellement cilibries d Emoui (Amoy), trad. Cha- 
vannes (Paris, 1886): "A babord [the junk of Xavier] sur la gauche qui est le o6tA 
honorable en Chine, se trouvait dans un petit tabernacle ouvert Timage de Ma Tso Po, 
la patronne des marins et des corsaires; elle Atait accompagnAe de deux acolytes, age- 
nouillAs, satellites, sortes d'Acuyers A son service, dont I'un (Eil de Mille miUes, avait 
*une figure bleu d'indigo, les yeux comme des lumiAres brillantes, la bouche enorme 
d'ou sortaient des dAfenses et ime stature de gAant', I'autre, Oreille du Bon Vent, avait 
'la figure comme une Apale de citrouille, la bouche comme un pot de sang, les dents 
comme des ApAes pointues, les chevux rougees comme du vermilion et deux comes sur la 
tAte*" (Aux Fortes de la Chine 41). But the idol on AvAn's junk had perhaps an entirely 
(Cerent appearance. In the two colored prints which DorA gives in Recherches, T'ien 
fd, "the Heavenly Concubine," or "Fairy (Jueen," is represented as a queen dressed and 
alone (fig. 255), or in a picture in a temple in Hwo Chow with two seated sea-goddesses 
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A was placed before it day and night, and morning and evening the Chinese 

knelt before it and touched their foreheads to the floor. ^ They burned gaily colored 
wax candles and also fragrant sticks of incense ^ made of aguilawood before it,^ 
and they lit red strips of paper with golden edges and let them flutter into the 
sea with deep bows and ceaseless murmiuings until the water had quenched 
their offerings. On special occasions they offered solemn sacrifices with the 
beating of drums and the clashing of cymbals in order to win the favor of the 
divinity. They also cast sticks marked with strange magical signs upcm the 
floor in order to see the position they would take, and thus, by means of these 
lots, learn from the gods if they would obtain the necessary winds for Japan. 
Many times the answer was "Yes," and many times it was "No." ^ 

Fifteen miles north of Pedra Branca a group of islands came into view. 
On the left was Malaya, then, right of it, the small island of Sibu, and still farther 
right the pointed peak of the lofty island of Pulo Tingi. Directly east were 
the twin peaks of Pulo Aor. Between these and Pulo Tingi, at a stiU greater 


represented as good pious servants and dressed like herself (fig. 256). And in a third 
picture (fig. 257) we see Ngan-kong represented as patron of seafarers standing on clouds 
with a lance in his hand. In the fourteenth centiuy he was canonized by the founder 
of the Ming Dynasty, the emperor Chu Hung Wu. 

M EX II 180; SAnchez, Fontancy. 

^ Fontaney, Bernard, Aux Fortes 41. 

^ Brou, Vie II 127; Bernard, Aux Fortes 41. 

^ EX II 180; Bernard, Aux Fortes 41. Xavier mentions aguilawood (Aquillaria agallo- 
cha); see Dalgado I 17-18 521-522; Orta II 47-67; Barbosa I 92; II 8 209-210 229^230; see T. 
Pires under: aguUla, agallochum, calamba, and lignoloes. The best came from Champa 
(113). 

Sdnchez, Fontaney (colored paper cut in the form of waves), Neugebauer (small, 
rectangular pieces of paper prepared for this purpose), Launay, Brou, Vie II 127 (red 
paper with gold edges to honor the evil spirits), Ritter (gold paper). 

At the time of departure, for example (SAnchez), in a period of calm (Neugebauer), 
when land was sighted, during a storm, a small, paper, model of a ship (Fontaney), 
as a sacrificial offering for the deceased (Launay). 

EX II 179-180. On the casting of lots, see Du Halde, Description de la Chine 3 
(La Haye, 1736) 42-48; DorA, Manuel 99-100, and Recherches P. I, t. 2 (VariAtAs Sinolog!- 
ques 34, Chang-Hai, 1912) 243-244; W.-G. Stirling, ''Chinese Divining Blocks and the 'Pat 
Kwa'" JMB 2, 1 (1924) 72-73. Rodrigues Tguzu has written in an impublished section 
of his Historia da Igreja do Japdo that when Xavier was sailing to Japan: "The captain 
cast lots, according to their practice, two wooden sticks, flat on one side, where the 
two are well matched, and rounded on the other side. The Chinese are so obsessed 
with these superstitions that it seems that in all their affAirs they make no move without 
first consulting their idols through lots, and especially the seafarers'* (204v in the Ajuda 
copy, 25v in that of Madrid). Du Halde describes this type of casting lots {Fa kua) 
as follows: "The more common type is for one to go before the idol, bum some incense, 
and touch the floor several times with his forehead. Near the idol there is ustially a 
wooden jar full of small flat sticks half a foot long on which there are enigmatical 
signs, which provide the same number of oracles. After making many reverences, the 
individual lets one of these fall at random and has the meaning explained by the presid¬ 
ing bonze, or he consults a large placard affixed to the wall and deciphers the spell. 
This is done when one imdertakes some business or makes a journey, when one buys 
or sells, marries his child, and on a hundred other occasions in order to obtain a 
propitious hour or a good outcome" (47-48). 

103 *Froger gives a panoramic view of the four islands: "View of the islands, 
Poltimont, September 20" (170). The sequence on it is from left to right: mainland, 
island of Sibu, Pulo Tingi, Pulo Tioman, ^lo Pisang (both in the background), Pulo Aor. 

On Pulo Tingi, see Francisco Rodrigues 301, *Andre Pires 69, Unschoten 102-103, 
Handbuch fur das SUdchinesische Meer 201. The island is already given on the Wu- 
Pei-Chi map imder the name of Chian-chiin-mao (General's Hat), near n. 31 (Mills, 
Malaya 28-29). 

M5 On the Wu-Pd-Chih map, n. 31, they are designated as "East- and West-Bamboo- 
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distance, ivere two more islands: Pulo Tianpan on the left and Pulo Pisang on 
the right. The junk steered its way between Pulo Tingi and Pulo Aor; and, 
on the following day, in the beginning of July,^^’^ it passed the rocky, densely 
wooded, 3,280-fooMii^ island of Pulo Tioman and came to anchor off the beach 
covered with coconut palms on the east side of the island. This site, a hundred 
leagues from Malacca,^ was an obligatory stopping place for all ships sailing 
from there to China. 


Mountains.* ^ps usually sail from here to China and they sight the islands on their 
return voyage (Mills, Malaya 29-50); cf. Linschoten IV 104; ^Fernandes da Fonseca 210. 

194 Kaempfer I 7: *Femandes da Fonseca 212; Handbuch SMchUu Meer 204; Pulo 
Ptemangil (with picture). 

^ Xavier gives only three dates for the chronology of his voyage to Japan: the 
evening of June 24, departure from Malacca; July 21, storm off Cochinchina; August 15, 
arrival in Kagoshima. He also notes that one could sail from China to Japan in ten 
or twelve days (EX II 210). Ritter writes that Chinese junks could not travel more 
than five miles in one hour (IV 3, 794). According to (jroeneveldt, Chinese junks in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries needed five to nine days for the voyage from Ma¬ 
lacca to Pasei on Sumatra (487 miles), three or four days to sail to Am (387 miles), 
which corresponds to an average of 54 to 129 miles per day (85-86 88-89 94-95). On the 
basis of the sailing instmctions of the Wu-Pei-Chih maps of the fifteenth century. Mills 
reckons that the speed of junks in difficult areas was 4.5 miles per hour, on the open 
sea 625, and with a strong wind from the back 8.5. This would give an average of 45, 
623, and 85 miles per day for ten hours of sailing (Malaya 43). Xavier needed fifty-one 
full days for his voyage from Japan to Malacca (3,169 miles) for an average of 62.13 
miles per day. If six days are subtracted for the stay on Pulo Tioman and elsewhere 
when taking on water (cf. £X II 180 224), this would come to 70.42 miles per day. The 
voyage from Chincheo to Kagoshima (1,025 miles) in ten days gives an average of 102J5 
miles per day, in twelve days an average of 85.44. In 1510 the Portuguese imprisoned 
in Malacca wrote that the Chinese needed from twenty to thirty days to sail from 
China to Malacca, and the same for the return (CA III 9), at a daily average of 65.24 
and 64J)0 miles per day. In 1513 T. Pires stated that Portuguese ships needed twenty 
days to sail from Malacca to China, whereas the Chinese with a go^ monsoon wind 
could make the voyage in fifteen days (1 123), which would mean an average of 128 
miles per day as far as C^ton, and 116.82 as far as Hainan. In 1848 Logan wrote that 
the usual voyage of a junk from Singapore to China took eighteen to twenty days (Journal 
of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia 2, 609).—On the basis of these data, filled 
out by accounts of later voyages, we can propose the following chronology for )6ivier's 
voyage to Japan: departed from Malacca on June 24, arrived at Singapore on June 28 
(128.62 miles, four days, average of 32.15 miles per day because of the opposing southwest 
monsoon and difficult sailing through the Singapore Strait); arrived at Pulo Tioman 
.on July 1 (13856 miles, in three days, at an average of 46.19 per day); stop here of 
four days; departed on July 6, arrived at Pulo Condor on July 11 (441.17 nnles, in six 
days, at an average of 7353 per day); arrived at Pulo C^ir do mar on July 14 (21126 
miles, in three days, at an average of 70.42 per day); arrived at Quinhon (Cochinchina) 
on July 19 (25854 miles, in five days, for an average of 62.14 miles per day with the 
exclusion of July 21, when the storm was encountered), arrived at Ptilo Champelo on 
Juty 24 (149.13 miles, in three days for an average of 49.71 i)er day, low because of the 
storm), arrived at the islands of (Canton on July 29 (36039 miles, in five days, for w 
average of 72.08 per day), arrived at the harbor of Chincheo on August 3 (403.89 miles, in 
five days, for an average of 80.78 per day); arrived in Kagoshima on August 15 (1,02526 
miles, in twelve days, for an average of 85.44 per day). 

RR Pulo Tioman, named as a stopping place on the voyage to China by Arabs and 
Chinese since the ninth century (cf. Ferrand, Relations 30 40 58 186-187); also on all 
the maps since 1433 and in the sailing instructions of Francisco Rodrigues, Andr6 Pires, 
linschoten (IV 103-104), Moreira and Fernandes da Fonseca; in all the travelogues of 
Nunes Barreto in 1555; and in Saris and Laimbeckhoven. Over n. 82 on the Wu-Pei-Chih 
map the island is called Chu-ma-shan (Mills, Malaya 28-31). On the island see the 
Handbuch fur des Sudchin. Meer 204 (with picture), and Kaempfer, who describes the 
flora and the inhabitants (I 6-11). 

According to Xavier, inaccurately (EX H 180). From Malacca to Pulo Tioman. 
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Here they took on water and cut wood for the rudders and other parts of 
the ship that would have to be replaced because of damage wrought by storms 
on the China Sea. The few people living on the island were subjects of the 
sultan of Johore, and they were the most treacherous in that area. Mohammedans, 
and mortal enemies of the Portuguese, they shot at their victims from ambushes 
with their poisoned arrows. Before the captain and his crew had completed 
their various tasks upon the island, they offered solemn sacrifices to the ship's 
idol with many bows; and they asked it by casting lots if they would have a 
good wind for continuing their voyage. The reply was that the weather would 
be favorable, and that they should not wait any longer for their departure. The 
matted sails were cheerfully hoisted, the anchors weighed, and the voyage recom¬ 
menced, the pagans trusting in the protection of their goddess, Xavier and his 
companions in God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, His 
Son, for whose love and service they had come into those regions. 

Chinese junks were helpless on the open sea; they were consequently, whenever 
possible, kept within the sight of land. But north of Pulo Tioman they had to 
leave the Malay Peninsula and, driven by the prevailing southwind, sail for 


which Xavier does not give by name, it is 268.43 miles, the equivalent of seventy-two 
Portuguese leagues. 

BO EX II 180. On the storms of the Sea of China see, ibicL 65 150. In 1690 Kaempfer 
wrote that all ships sailing from Java to Siam should, if possible, take on water at 
Pulo Tioman <I 10-11). And an account of 1753 states that there was good wood on 
Pulo Tioman and that the Chinese obtained it there {Toung Pao 20 [1921] 237). Linschoten 
wrote that the wood was good for small masts and anchors, and that the best harbor 
during the southwest monsoon was on the east coast [Joara Bay], and that better wood 
and more abundant catches of fish were to be found there <IV 103-104). 

Bi As Mendes Pinto and Nunes Barreto wrote in 1555 (Ayres, Subsidies 78 83), and 
*Femandes da Fonseca in 1770 (213). 

B2 EX II 180. We assume that the junk remained there for only some four days 
since Xavier was insisting, and the oracles were saying, that they should depart im¬ 
mediately. In 1555 Nunes Barreto on his voyage to Japan remained there for seven 
days; he also stopped later in Patane (Ayres, Subsidies H). 

IB Neugebauer in 1740 {Welt-Bett, n. 704). 

B4 Three routes were possible; (1) Direct from Pulo Tioman to Pulo Ck>ndor. This 
is implied by the accounts of the Persians and Arabs (Ferrand, Relatiens 30 40 58 153 
186-187), the sailing instructions of the Wu-Pei-Chih maps (Mills, Malaya 29), of Fran¬ 
cisco Rodrigues (T. Pires 301), and the later Portuguese sailing manuals of *Andr6 Pires 
(69), *Moreira, Linschoten (IV 104), and ^Fernandes da Fonseca (226-232), which all pass 
diiwtly from Pulo Tioman to Pulo Condor. Moreira states expressly that he always 
sailed directly from the one island to the other (119v). The same also is indicated in 
the later accoimts of Saris in 1613, Manrique in 1637, Begin ende Veertgangh in 1638 
(17, 101), Pr6mare in 1698, Laimbeckhoven (Welt-Bett, n. 590, 109-110), and Teung Pao 
20 (1921) 235. (2) From the Redang Islands halfway between Pulo Tioman and Patane, 
which is the shortest passage across the open sea. The Handbuch Sudehin, Meer advises 
this stretch for low-powered steamers during the southwest monsoon (114). (3) By way 
ef Patane, Nunes Barreto sailed with Mendes Pinto by way of Patane in 1555, where 
Pinto had earlier come to know the king (Ayres, Subsidies 79 83; DI III 316 362). In 
1544 Pedro Diez also sailed in a Chinese junk from Patane to Chincheo (GS II 527). Patane 
was one of the principal harbors for the export of pepper to China. In 1545 Pero de 
Faria stated that every year China sent twelve to fifteen jimks to Patane and Sunda for 
pepper (Q 1709; cf 1563a 1629 1687 1714 1746 1767 2189). But in 1551 Caspar Lopes, Xavier's 
friend who was imprisoned in China, warned his Portuguese countrymen not to sail to 
Patane: its king was only a friend ftx)m necessity. At heart he was a foe of the Por¬ 
tuguese even though he was a vassal of Siam (Q 4694). The straight route from Pulo 
Tioman to Pulo Condor is 441 miles, by way of Redang 534, by way of Patane 733. 
Neugebauer, who sailed from Macao to Cochinchina in 1740 in a Chinese junk, wrote 
that the Chinese, despite their compasses, sailed as if they were blind whenever they 
lost sight of land, turning to the right and left until they saw land again and could 
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nearly a week through the open sea for 115 leagues to the northeast, until the 
flat southeast coast of Cambodia and the tall island of Pulo Condor lying 
before it were attained. On their way the crew again cast their prophetic lots 
and asked their goddess if their ship would return from Japan to Malacca. The 
answer came that they would reach Japan but would not return. This made 
them tmwilling to continue on to Japan. They wished to spend the winter in 
Qiina and wait for the following year for the voyage to Japan. Xavier was 
grieved to see that the decision widi respect to his voyage had been placed in 
the hands of the devil and his servants, since those who gave orders on the junk 
did only what was told them by his oracle. 

Pulo Condor was a group of around a dozen islands surrounded by coral 
reefs. The main island, 1,968 feet high,^^^ was, like the others, uninhabited; but 
it was much frequented by voyagers to China, who usually took on water here. ^ 

Av^, without stopping, sailed from here for three days towards the northeast ^ 
until the small but extended island of Pulo Cecir do mar, whose highest hill 
rose something more than 325 feet above the sea, fifty leagues away, was sighted. ^ 


correct their error. The junks were sluggish, and the matted sails were difficult to 
handle because of their extraordinary weight and stiffness. It was frequently impossible 
to raise or lower them quickly enough, and the>’ were often more of a hindrance than 
a help (Welt-Bott, n. 704). 

ns On December 22 Saris sailed past Pulo Condor and arrived at Pulo Tioman on 
the twenty-fifth, a voyage of four days (Prevost II 172). On October 3 Incarville was 
on Pulo Tioman, on the seventh on Pulo Condor, a five-day voyage (Cordier, Voyage 
17). Laimbeckhoven was near P. Tioman on the evening of July 10, on the sixteenth, 
“with little wind," near Pulo Condor, a six-day voyage (110). 

1*4 This part of Cambodia was taken from Annam in 1658 (Grousset 617). Under 
French administration Indochina was newly divided in 1887 into: Cochinchina (earlier 
East Cambodia), Annam (earlier Champa and South Cochinchina), Tongkin (earlier North 
Cochinchina), Laos and Cambodia (Maspero II 15 28-29). [In 1973 the former East 
Cambodia was the southern part of South Vietnam; Tongkin was North Vietnam. In 
April, 1975, North and South Vietnam were reunited under the hegemony of the North.— 
Translator.] 

H7 linschoten TV 104. *Froger has sketched "the first view of Pulo Condor at a 
distance of five leagues coming from Poltimont,* a long series of high mountains and 
islands (170). 

US EX II 180. By way of Pulo Condor, n. 51 on the Wu-Pei-Chih map; see Handbuch 
SUdchin, Meer 177-180 (*'a dozen islands, forty-five knots from the east coast of Cochin- 
china, the main island being 1,955 feet high[0; Idresi in 1154 A.D. ("fresh water, rice, 
coconut palms"); Francisco Rodrigues (T. Pires 301); *Andr6 Pires in 1530 ("seven or 
eight larger and smaller islands, wooded, with good anchorage around them of ten to 
twelve hra^as"); Linschoten (IV 104-105). Descriptions of the island are given by Incar¬ 
ville in 1721 (Cordier, Voyage 17-25), Gaubil in 1722 {Revue fran^aise 17 [1893] 296-303), 
J. B. Jacques in 1722 {Lettres Edifiantes 19 [1781] 213-222 (with map and picture); *Fer- 
nandes da Fonseca in 1770 (227-232), Ritter IV 3, 921 1017 ("Here begin the granite mountains 
of Cochinchina."). Saris sighted the island at a distance of five leagues (Prevost II 172). 
Pr6mare saw it but did not land, since there was a favorable wind for continuing his 
voyage (16). 

119 See the previous note. 

i» According to Barros the fleet of FemSo Peres de Andrade landed here in 1516 on 
its first voyage to China. The island was found to be uninhabited, but there were 
many chickens from those which had been left there, and other birds and, especially, 
many turtles and all kinds of fish, which were taken on board the ships of Ae fleet 
(3, 2, 6, pp. 182-183). 

ui In 1770 ^Fernandes da Fonseca wrote that almost all the ships which sailed to 
China and Japan sought to sight Pulo Sapato after leaving Pulo Condor in order to 
have a safer voyage and to avoid the rocks of Pero de Andrade (256). The island is 
missing on all the maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though they always 
indicate the island of C^r do mar, ten leagues north of Pulo Sapato. 
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Here they were already within the area of the dreaded typhoons.^ East of 
it the broad and dangerous Paracel Reefs stretched for a hundred leagues almost 
as far as Hainan. ^ In order to avoid it, the ship sailed towards the northeast, 
past the small, low, and barren island of Cecir da terra and its surrounding 
reefs, ^ to the high mainland, which it then followed at a distance of two 
leagues. ^ 

Here was the old Hindu kingdom of Champa,‘27 ^he home of the treasured 
calamba wood, the most precious of all the fragrant aloes. Like Cochinchina, 
lying farther north, Champa was little known and only visited by Malay and 
Siamese merchants.*^ It was a wild, romantic land of tall, fissured mountains 
falling steeply into the sea, which left only a narrow strip of coast with deeply 
incised bays for settlements. But the coast was well tilled and densely populated, 
as was apparent from the numerous fishing boats and merchant ships to be 
seen there. The reddish slopes, which could be seen opposite Cecir da terra, 
were a landmark for Chinese junks. North of them was Cape Padaran, where 


^ A ship could sail from Pulo Condor to Cecir do mar, a distance of 211 miles, in 
three days, for an average of 70.4 miles per day (*Andr^ Pires: “a distance of 50 legoas; 
the depth of the intervening sea is 18 bragas" 64); Linschoten IV 105. The island was 
deserted in 1770 <*Femandes da Fonseca 254). Two hills, the taller sixty-seven feet 
high, could be seen from a distance of twenty-five knots (Handbuch SUdchin, Meet 181- 
182). The Wu-Pei-Chih map has instead of it the Cape of St. James on the mainland 
(n. 55), a known landmark. 

^ Ritter IV 3, 1029. 

^ On the Paracel Islands and Reefs, see Handbuch SUdchin, Meer 189-197. Pr^mare 
calls it a stone bank a hundred leagues long {WeluBott, n. 39, p. 16). Maps of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries always show it in the same form as a single broad 
reef running to the south. 

^ On Cecir da terra, see Handbuch SUdchin. Meer 391: low, semicircular, rocky 

island, barren, near the coast of the mainland with Mount Cecir rising to a height of 
3,(^ feet.** According to Andrd Pires the island lay twelve leagues in front of Cape 
Padaran off the lofty Champa coast {69-v), and *Femandes da Fonseca warned ships to 
stop three leagues in front of it because of the dangerous reefs (259). 

^ *Moreira states that one should always stay two leagues from the coast between 
Cecir da terra and Pulo Gambir (76v). Saris, who followed Linschoten’s roteiro, did 
this (Prevost II 172); Linschoten writes that one should stay at most from two to three 
leagues from the coast (IV 108 113). 

^ *Andr6 Pires notes: "When a ship is sailing to Champa, it heads north and 
follows the coast in order to have a good voyage. It is a land rich in trees; those along 
the coast have been cut down; those in the interior are very tall. The coast is very 
clean and runs to the northeast with very high mountains" (392). Descriptions of Champa 
are given by T. Pires 112-114 and Barbosa II 208-209 (see Vol. Ill, p. 258). Yule gives 
abstracts from the older accounts about the kingdom (183-184). In 1471 the king of 
Annam seized the last king of Champa and deprived him of his land south of Hud (the 
provinces of (Juang-nam and Binh-dinh). In 1490 the northern boundary of the prin¬ 
cedom of Champa was somewhat north of Song-cau. In the seventeenth century, the 
southern provinces of the Annamites were also seized (Grousset 612 616-617; BEFEO 20 
[1920] 86-87). In Xavier's time the Chams were still all pagans and foes of the Moham¬ 
medans (T. Pires 112). Today there are 30,000 Chams still living in Annam, of whom 
10,000 are Mohanunedans (Maspero I 34). 

128 Barbosa II 209-210. 

129 Lucena 6, 15, p. 443. 

130 Ritter IV 3, 917. 

131 Francisco Rodrigues has ships sail from Pulo Condor northeast to Terra de Cham- 
para (Champa), the Terra Vermelha. Cecir da terra lies on 11° 14' NL. Opposite it, 
in the Phan-Ri Bay between Guio Huk on the ll® 3' NL and Phan-Ri on the 11® 10' are 
the reddish slopes. The English Admiralty maps show the "Red Sand Hills" south of 
them near Vinai Huk (10® 57' NL). T. Pires 302, n. 1; cf. Handbuch SUdchin, Meer 390). 
*Andrd Pi^ also names "manchas d'are avermelha" on the Champa coast at 12® NL 
(69v); they are n. 63 on the Wu-Pei-Chih map. 
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the mountains reached a height of 10,S25 feet. The cape was frequently difficult 
to round because of its exposed position, turbulent sea, and strong winds. ^ 
From here the coast ran from south to north, and here also was the northern 
limit of the southwest monsoon.^ 

The ship sailed for five days along the coast from Cape Padaran.^ On the 
left was the wild, mountainous country whose granite peaks ultimately, near 
Cape Varela, reached to a height of over 6,560 feet. The name of the cape was 
derived from a rock formation shaped like a pagoda on the peak of a 2,400-foot 
promontory. “ 

Nine leagues farther on, the ship reached the island of Pulo Gambir, ^ which 
rose to a hei{^t of 360 feet and was a league away from the mainland. This was 
the northern boundary of Champa and the beginning of the kingdom of Cochin- 
china.^ Like Champa, it was entirely pagan, and it was at constant war with 
its southern neighbor.^ Here the mountains retreated and disappeared from 
view. The area was notorious to voyagers because of its storms and its little 
known shallows. Here, north of the twelfth degree of latitude, at this time of 
the year there were always prospects of a typhoon. ^ 

On the eve of the feast of St. Mary Magdalene, July 21, the captaip had the 
ship anchored. A storm was in the offing. The heavy, matted sails were 
lowered, and in a trice the junk was at the center of a raging gale. The sea rose 
high, and the waves crashed overboard. Because of the tossing of the ship Manuel, 


^ Ritter IV 3, 995, who describes the terrain from Cape St. James to Tourane ac¬ 
cording to Crawford's voyage along the coast; see also Handbuch SUdchin, Meer 392. 

^ Handbuch SUdchin, Meer 384-335. 

^ The 250 miles from Cecir do mar to Pulo Gambir (near (hiinhon) could be made 
in five days. 

05 (^pe Varela is named in the sailing instructions of Francisco Rodrigues in 1513 
(302), *Andr6 Pires in 1530 <69v), Bernardo Fernandes in 1548 <97), Linschoten (IV 109), 
*Moreira in 1610 (76v), and ^Fernandes da Fonseca in 1770 (261). See also the descriptions 
in Ritter IV 3, 9^ and in Handbuch Siidchin. Meer 413. The Wu-Pei-Chih map, n. 61, 
has instead of this the cape lying south of it. Falsa Varela. 

06 Cf. *Andr6 Pires 69v; Lins^oten IV 110; *Moreira 76v; ^Fernandes da Fonseca 26, 
and the Handbuch Siidchin. Meer 414415 421423 (with picture). On the Wu-Pei-Chih 
map it is n. 65. 

07 Song-cau <xi the Phu-Y6n Bay to the north of Cape Varela was from 1471 to 1611 
the northern boundary of the kingdom of Champa. In 1611 it was captmed by the 
Annamites (Grousset 617). On the town see Handbuch Siidchin. Meer 420. The bay 
is the most beautiful of Annam, and the province of Phu Yen is very fruitful and densely 
populated. The moutains are tilled up to their peaks (Ritter IV 3, 917). 

o« The later Annam and Tonkin, modem Vietnam. On the name see Yule 226-227, 
BEFEO 22 (1922) 176, and the more detailed L Aurousseau, ''Sur le nom de 'Cochinchine',* 
ibid. 24 (1924) 562r581. 

>39 About 1513 T. Pires wrote about the king of Champa: "He is at war with other 
kings, and especially with the king of Cochinchina” (113). This is true for the whole 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

*40 The storms of Cochinchina were particularly feared (Lucena 6, 15, p. 443) and the 
Handbuch Siidchin. Meer states that in July and September the typhoons north of the 
twelfth degree are particularly violent (84-85). 

*41 On the storm, see EX II 180-182. In 1551 Torres wrote briefly about his voyage to 
Japan: "There was nothing that happened on the way to report except that there were 
some storms at sea, and that the captain of the ship was very reluctant to sail to 
the land of Japan" (Torres 91). The precise place where the junk encountered the storm 
is unknown, but Xavier's words: "Before we reached China, when we had reached a 
land by the name of Cochinchina, which is already close to China" (EX II 180-181), and 
the observation that after the storm they came within a few days to the Canton Islands 
(ibid. 184) make it probable that the junk had already passed a portion of the coast of 
(Cochinchina when the storm rose. 
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Xavier's Chinese companion, lost his balance and fell through the hatch, which 
had been carelessly left open, into the hold. Everyone thought that he was killed 
because of the length of his fall and the hurge amoimt of water in the hold. 
For a long time his head and the greater part of his body were under water. 
When, with great efforts, he was brought up from where he had fallen, he was 
unconscious and bleedings profusely from a large woimd on his head. This was 
bound up and he was finally brou^t back to consciousness; but the storm then 
claimed another victim. 

The hurricane raged with undiminished force and tossed the jui^ about as 
if it were a nutshell. The daughter of the captain fell into the sea. The wild 
waves made any attempt at rescuing her impossible, and she died close to the 
ship before the eyes of her father and the rest. During that day and the following 
night, there was much weeping and lamentation among the people, and it was 
heartrending to see the grief that filled the hearts of those pagans and the deadly 
peril which confronted all those upon the jimk. It was impossible to even think 
of sleeping or resting that day and night. All worked feverishly to save the ship 
and to protect it against the storm. The pagans offered sacrifices to the image 
of their goddess, killing a good many birds and setting food and drink before 
it. With the help of his divining sticks, the captain asked the idol why his 
daughter had died; and he was told that she would not have fallen into the sea 
if Manuel had died. 

Since he could not by himself prevent them, Xavier had many times in the 
past prayed to God that He would no longer tolerate the offenses committed 
against Him by the pagans, whom He had created to His own image and likeness, 
through their many idolatries. But if He continued to do so. He should inflict 
upon their eneipy, the author of these spells and abominations, new pains and 
torments whenever he persuaded the captain to cast his superstitious lots, since 
by so doing he reverenced him as if he were God Himself. Had the devil and 
his minions now come to take vengeance upon him during this violent storm? 
That day and, especially, the following night Xavier felt their, tangible presence as 
never before in his life. In the howling of the wind he seemed to hear theii 
voices. His life and that of his companions seemed to be at the mercy of the 
divining sticks with which the demons were consulted by the pagans on the ship. 
What would happen to him and his companions if God permitted them to do all 
the evil that they wished?*^ 

But the more he trembled, and the more he felt his own weaikness and 
helplessness during those dark hours, the more Francis relied upon the strength 
of his Lord. He prayed to Him whom the wind and waves and even the evil spirits 
must obey. Though he was certain that God would rescue them from the peril 
they were in, he nonetheless breathed more easily when day dawned and the 
storm subsided. The ship’s anchor was lifted, the sails were raised, and they set 


>42 Andr^ Fernandes wrote in 1565: "In the China Sea a wind blows at times that 
is known as a typhoon (tufao). It has no fixed time, but it always be^s in the north 
and ends in the south or southwest; and it is milder when it blows in both of these 
directions. When it comes from the north it is extremely strojog, especially if the sun 
is in the south, for it is said that it is then colder and more insistent. It lasts for three 
or four days. These winds are extremely dangerous and difficult, and I heard Padre 
Mestre Francisco say that they did not seem to be winds but something more, as if 
the demons were moving within them; for, because of the force of the wind, a ship 
must go with it while the waves are crashing against its sides. The ships are thus 
attacked from many sides by the sea and winds and many are lost and all are in great 
danger” (DI V 736). 
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out again upon their voyage. ^ Manuel, the Chinese who had fallen into the hold, 
still suffered, however, a headache for many days, until his wound was healed. ^ 

Favored by a good wind, the junk moved quickly on. Ten leagues north of 
the island of Pulo Canton, ^ which was passed on the left, the junk reached the 
tall island of Pulo Champelo. ^ Here, in 1533, Duarte Coelho, the builder of the 
chapel of Nossa Senhora do Monte in Malacca, had carved a beautiful cross and 
an inscription upon a rock. ^ 

Here the ship turned away from the coast of Cochinchina and, leaving the 
Bay of Tonkin on the left, sailed straight northeast towards the southern tip of 
the island of Hainan. After it had sailed for three days, the blue heights of the 
island came into view.^^ The ship then sailed along the east side of the island 
within sight of the mountains which rose to a height of nearly 4,750 feet in the 
interior. The Bay of Tonkin was feared, especially at this time of the year, for 
its typhoons,^ as was the passage between the northwest coast of the island 
and the Chinese mainland for its many shallows. Hainan, a densely populated 


M3 EX II 184. 

M4 Ibid. 161. 

145 Pulo Canton (Portuguese: Fulo Cotam, Catdo; Annamite: Cutao Rai; on the Wu- 
Pei-Chih map, n. 66) is a 590-foot high, barren island with two peaks 3.5 leagues from^ 
the mainland and 20 west of the Paracel Reefs <cf. Frandsco Rodrigues; T. Pires 302), 
*Andr6 Pires 69v-79, Bernardo Fernandes 97, Linschoten (IV 111), Kammerer, Dicouverte 
160, *Moreira 123v, Saris 171, *Femandes da Fonseca 262, and Handbuch Sudchin. Meet 
429430 (with picture). The Handbuch notes: "'Sailing vessels which take the way along 
the coast in order to sail to China during the southwest monsoon in June, July, and 
August do well not to leave the Annamite coast imtil they have sighted Culao Rai and 
thra steer northwards in order to sail near the southern part of the island of Hainan 
so as not to be blown onto the northwest comer of the PEuracel Islands by one of the 
northwestern storms which can be encountered in front of the Gulf of Tonkin in June 
and July- (430). 

346 Pulo Champelo (Pulo S-Polo, Culao Cham) is named on all the maps of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century and already in the account of the voyage of Kia Tan 
in 305 A.D. (Ferrand, Relations 643). Manrique states that here there is the safest harbor 
against all winds and that it lies at a distance of four leagues from the mainland (II 136). 
According to the Handbuch Sudchin. Meer^ the island is 1,230 feet high and eight knots 
from the mouth of the Faifo River, and it it is well inhabited and cultivated (431, with 
pictures, p. 432 and pi. VII 37); see also Linschoten IV 111-112. 

In 1555 Mendes Pinto wrote that Duarte Coelho, who was then in Brazil, had 
carved the cross and the inscription thirty-two years earlier (Ayres, Subsidies 81), which 
would take uS back to 1523. In his later Peregrinagam he gives his imagination greater 
play and has Coelho carve the cross in 1518 (c. 220). Barros states that Ck>elho had 
erected -padrOes" of his discoveries on his voyage to China in 1523 (3, 8, 6, pp. 290-291). 
On 0>elho, see Vol. Ill, p. 11. 

346 ^Fernandes da Fonseca advises: "Sight Pulo Campelo before you sail past to 
Hainan. You wiU thus avoid the currents which come from Tongkin Bay" (267). Ac¬ 
cording to him the southeast coast of Hainan should be sighted. 

349 According to Kia Tan (Ferrand, Relations 643) and Neugebauer (Welt-Bott, n. 704), 
the voyage lasted three days. Manrique employed four (II 136). The distance amounts 
to 174 miles, an average of 58 miles per day for a voyage of three days. In his Pere- 
grinagam, Mendes Pinto states that he sailed from Pulo Campelo to Sancian in five 
days (c. 221), a distance of 360 miles with a daily average of 72. Cape Bastion, 869 feet 
high and visible for twenty-five knots was usually sighted, or Cape Rhinozeros east of 
it rising to a height of 525 feet {Handbuch Sudchin. Meer 5^545). "Behind the southern 
cape appear the very high mountains of the interior" (Linschoten IV 114). 

330 Handbuch Sudchin. Meer 441-442. In 1770 Tongkin Bay was still little visited and 
explored by Europeans (*Feraandes da Fonseca 624). 

333 The strait of Hainan, between Hainan and the Chinese mainland, was anxiously 
avoided. On Portuguese maps it is always filled with shallows*-a warning not to sail 
in it. The roteiros only knew the route along the east coast of Hainan (expressly so 
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island 112 miles in length, was already a part of Chinese soil.^ Off the center 
of its eastem coast was the small island of Tinhosa, with two hills covered with 
pandanus and dwarf palms. The Chinese were here accustomed to take on wood, 
fish, and water. ^ Opposite the northeastern cape of Hainan were the Taya Islands, 
a group of seven tall, baren islands, the principal two being Pulo Com in the 
south and Pulo Tio in the north. ^ From here the ship sailed straight north until 
the lofty blue mountains of the mainland came into view. This was China, 
the mighty, mysterious, and self-secluded land. 

The junk now sailed along the coast towards the northeast until the small, 
isolated, two-hundred-foot-high ‘'Island of the Mandarin Cap" were sighted.^ Five 
leagues farther on, past the twenty-first degree of latitude, the ship reached 
Hancheun, the first of the Cantonese Islands. Next to it, on the right, was the 
hilly, heavily wooded island of Sandan, from where the Portuguese carried on 
trade with the mainland. East of it was the smaller island of Liuchiu. ^ 


in Unschoten IV 113). The account of the first Japanese embassy to Europe (15S2-1586) 
states that the bay of Hainan is so dangerous for seafarers that anyone who passed 
through it unharmed could speak of his good fortune and give thanks to God {Eglauer, 
Japan III 317-318). Neugebauer writes that many ships were shattered there, and anyone 
who survived a storm there was considered to be a good captain {WeluBott, n. 704). The 
Handbuch Siidchin, Meer also states that the greatest care must be taken there: "The 
vessels that are frequently stranded there show how very dangerous the strait is* (561). 
*Moreira gives a warning about the entrance into the strait (76v). 

^ Gago, who remained shipwrecked for five months (1561-1562) on Hainan, has left 
us a brief description of the land and its people. The island was thickly populated, 
had a superabundance of provisions, cities with stone houses, and the Chinese usually 
obtained new equipment for their ships and all kinds of tackle there. *The people have 
rude customs and wear baggy trousers. From their head protude a pair of ox horns 
made of fine material, and right above their forehead are a pair of points which have 
the shape of pointed scissors” (Eglauer, Japan I 300-301). On the island, see Handbuch 
Siidchin. Meer 541-542. 

^ Tinhosa is found on almost all the Portuguese maps of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries from 1537 on. The island was, and still is partially so today, an almost 
obligatory stopping place for all ships going to or from China, since it offers good 
protection and has fresh water, firewood, and fish (T. Pires 120, n. 1). A description 
is given in Handbuch Siidchin. Meer 556-557, and more briefly by ^Fernandes da Fonseca 
267. It is n. 6 on the Wu-Pei-Chih map. 

154 The Pulo-Taya- or Pulo-Tio-(Tujo)-Islands are indicated on all the Portuguese 
maps from 1537 on. They are described by *Andr6 Pires ("seven islands, difficult to 
distinguish for sailing through them," 70v), *Moreira (76v), Unschoten (IV 114 117: "Pulo 
Gom, Pulo Tio, seven treeless islands"; cf. Kammerer, Dicouverte (160-161), *Femandes 
da Fonseca ("nine or ten deserted islands" 6); Handbuch Siidchin. Meer (5^561: "seven 
barren, almost inaccessible islands,'' with pictiu^). N. 69 on the Wu-Pei-Chih map. 

155 Near Tien Pak {Handbuch Siidchin. Meer 114 591-592). The Portuguese maps 
frequently have here instead of the name: "Terra alta.” 

156 Unschoten says: "If you wish to sail from there [Hainan] to Sanchoan, steer 
towards the northeast and sight Pulo Tio. From there sail four or five leagues out to 
sea and then north and northeast. In this way you will see two leagues before Sanchoan 
a small island called Do Mandorijn, a round, tall, little island five or six leagues from 
the Canton Islands" (IV 117; cf. Kammerer, Dicouverte 162-163). The full name of the 
island is "Toque do Mandarim." From 1570 on, it is found on Portuguese maps. The 
English name is "Mandarin's <^p," the Chinese "Fan shi ak" {Handbuch Siidchin. 
Meer 595). 

157 “In a few days [after the storm] we came to the harbor of Canton in China,” 
Xavier wrote (EX 11 184). *Froger sketched the view of the three islands and wrote 
below them: "The first Chinese land that we have seen, October 5, 1698, from a distance 
of four leagues" (172). Hancheun is also called "the false Sancian" and Uuchiu by *Fer- 
nandes da Fonseca (after a French prototype) "Pulo Outchou" (268). Unschoten writes: 
"The island of Sanchoan is large and high with many mountains, over which there 
is a curved mountain with high hills like the knuckles of a clenched fist, a safe and 
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July was already coming to an end when the mountains of these islands were 
sifted. Since the time for sailing to Japan was also coming to a close, Av§n 
and his men decided to winter here on one of the numerous islands lying before 
Canton. When they anchored the junk, Master Francis pleaded with them so that 
they would continue the voyage. He also warned them that their contract would 
have to be fulfilled. Otherwise, he would write to the captain and the other 
Portugu^ in Malacca that the Chinese had deceived him and had not carried 
out their promises. His strenuous protests were crowned with success. Avfin 
weighed anchor and continued with &e voyage. ^ 

The maze of the Canton Islands came to an end near Ilheu Branco, some 
fifty leagues from Sancian. ^ This island was formed by a reef rising to a white 
pe^ 125 feet high, which at a distance had the appearance of a sailboat. From 
here the junk sailed with a good wind for five days between the high, blue coast 
of the continent and the islands lying before Then, at the beginning of 

August, after having sailed for 110 leagues, it reached the harbor of Chincheo with 
its islands of Amoy and Quemoy above the twenty-fourth degree of latitude. 

Here, where there were no Portuguese who could have come to the assistance 


very good means of identification. The island has many trees and large bays where 
trade in former times used to be conducted* (IV 115); see also Handbuch SUdchitu 
Meet 596-596. 

^ EX II 184-185. We do not know on what island AvSn wished to winter. Xavier 
states that he had wished to stay in the harbor of C^ton near the Canton Islands. 
There were probably at the time no Portuguese ships there because of the earlier 
troubles. Duarte da Gama declared in the Malacca process of 1556 that Xavier had 
sailed to Japan on a Chinese junk, and that the Chinese, because it was already late, 
had wished to sail into the harbor of Canton to spend the winter there. But since 
he had learned that there were pirates in the harbor, they had gone on to Chincheo; 
and since they there heard the same about pirates, they had set out for Japan (MX 
n 416). 

*Moreira refers to the island as Ilheo Branco <77v); Linschoten also (V 263; 
cf. 169^170); ^Fernandes da Fonseca as Pedra Branca (270); no. 71 on die Wu-Pei-(3iih map. 

^ The three authors given in the preceding note describe the route as far as Chin¬ 
cheo in detail: *Moreira 85v-86v, *Femandes da Fonseca 270-275, and Linschoten V 16^ 
174. Kammerer gives a commentary on the latter, following the French translation (ZM- 
couverte 166-171, with map 102).—A junk could cover the distance from Sancian to Chin- 
dieo, 404 miles, in five days, at an average of 81 miles a day. The Santa Cruz sailed 
from Macao on July 5, 1585, was near Ilheo Branco at dawn on the sixth, near Lamon 
(Namoa; n. 72 on the Wu-Pei-Chih map) at dawn on the seventh, and reached VareUa 
do Chincheu (near the entrance to the Chincheo Bay) on the morning of the eighth, 
as is indicated by the ship's log. An English translation of this is given by Boxer from 
Linschoten <V 237-239) in The Christian Century in Japan 406-407. The ship, which sailed 
both day and night, thus averaged 103 miles a day. Fontaney sailed from Hainan to 
Amoy in six days at an average of 93 miles per day (Bernard, Voyage 51); *Moreira 
sailed from Macao to Lamio in four days at an average of 62 miles per day (77v). Xavier 
simply writes: *In a few days we came with a good .wind which God ^ways gave us 
[from the Canton Islands] to Chincheo, another harbor of China* (EX II 185). 

^ The best study on the much controverted meaning of the word Chincheo is to 
be found in Boxer, South China in the Sixteenth Century (London, 1953) 313-326, with 
sketched maps, pp. 316-317 and XX. He shows that by this the Portuguese at times 
designated the Bay of Amoy with the islands of Amoy and Quemoy, at times the city 
of Chang-chou (n. 75 on the Wu-Pei-Chi map) lying on the south of the same bay, and 
at still other times the city of Ch'iian-chou (n. 76 on the Wu-Pei-Chih map), in the north 
on the other side of the bay, to which the north bank of the bay and the islands of 
Amoy and (Xiemoy were subject. Xavier, who was never in either of the two cities, 
identifies the bay of Amoy with the harbor of Chincheo. He mentions the island of 
Quemoy twice in his letters (EX II 501 515). The bay is described by Boxer, South 
China 322-323; Linschoten V 174-177; Kammerer, Ddcouverte 168-171, and ^Fernandes da 
Fonseca 274-275. 
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of the priest and his companions, the Chinese merchant was determined to spend 
the winter; but, when he was about to enter the harbor, a sailboat drew near 
and informed him that there were numerous pirates lurking there, and that he 
would be lost if he sailed into the harbor with his junk. This information made 
him change his mind,^ especially since the ships of Chincheo could be seen a 
league away. Fearing to fall into their hands, he gave up his plan. ^ The wind 
was blowing from the south, making it impossible to return to Canton. Since 
it favored a voyage to Japan, the captain and his men saw themselves compelled 
to keep their promise even against their will. As Xavier later wrote, neither the 
devil nor his servants could thus prevent his voyage to Japan. ^ 

The ship now sailed on for two hundred leagues, first along the coast of China 
and then northeast, past the northern cape of Formosa, and northwards across 


162 EX II 186. 

143 The "Chincheo ships" which appeared were probably the patrol boats of the 
government fleet; and AvSLn, "the Pirate," who was living abroad against the laws of 
his land and sailing with foreigners, had every reason for not wishing to fall into their 
hands. 

144 EX II 186. In the Malacca process, Duarte da Cama stated that he had himself 

heard Master Francis say that they had gone to Japan against the will of the Chinese 
himself (MX II 416); and Torres wrote: "The captain was very much opposed to sail to 

die land of Jipdn. It thus seemed clear that the devil feared that he might lose his 

lordship over this great empire, which is larger than Spain and France; and even if I 
should add Italy to these, I would not be lying, for they say that it is six hundred 

leagues long and some one hundred wide" (Torres 91). 

145 The Portuguese at first called Formosa Lequeo Pequeno (Small Liukiu) to distinguish 
it from Okinawa, which they called Lequeo Grande (Large Liukiu). There were three 
routes leading from China to Japan. The first was from Chincheo around the north 
cape of Lequeo Pequeno (Formosa) by way of the Reis-Magos Islands, Lequeo Grande, 
the Ilha do fogo, and Tanaxuma (Tanegashima) to Kagoshima. This route along the 
chain of the RyQkyu Islands was that which the Chinese junks and the Portuguese ships 
took in the first half of the sixteenth century, and its five names are found on practically 
aU the Portugese maps from 1547 to 1649.—The second route, which was probably already 
used by Xavier's junk, passed from Chincheo to the north cape of Formosa, then to 
the Reis-Magos Islands, and from there directly, by way of Yakushima and Tanegashima, 
to Kagoshima.—The third route, which became the more common one after Xavier's 
death, led north of Chincheo from Cape Sumbor (Sung men) or Ningpo, past the island 
of Meshima, directly to Hirado in nor^west KyOshu (on this see L. Bourdon, Les Routes 
des Marchands Portugais entre Chine et Japon au milieu du XVI* sUcle (Lisboa, 1949). 
Some observations on the above: Kammerer correctly identifies the Reis Magos Islands 
with the three islands off the north cape of Formosa: Agincourt, Crag, and Pinnacle 
{Dicouverte 23-24), in opposition to Bourdon, who identifies them with the islands 
lying to the east of Formosa: Iriomote-jima, Ishigaki-jima, and Miyako-jima. The log 
of the Santa Cruz of 1585 states that the ship had sailed from Macao to Chinchon 
(Amoy), then along the west coast of Formosa to its north cape, where it had sighted 
the Reis-Magos Islands and had left them lying in the east, on the 26 1/6 degree, seven 
or eight leagues away, and that the ship had then sailed along the coast of China t6 
Cape Sumbor and from there to Japan by way of Mekhima (Linschoten V 241-246; Boxer, 
Christian Century 408412).—^The Ilha do fogo, which is always indicated on the maps 
directly after Lequeo Grande (Okinawa) (only the map of 1561 places it near Tanegashima), 
is the active volcano of 10-jima (al^ called Tori-jima and Sulfur Island). In 1641 
B. Ginnaro, in his Saverio Orientate, gives (from the data of Japanese missionaries) aa 
the only route to Japan the usual names: Lechio Minor, Lechio Magna, I. do Fuoco, 
and 1. Sciomo [KyQshu] (cf. CjS II, opposite 577, plate 18). It is true that Xavier wrote 
after his return from Japan that there was only a passage of eighty leagues from 
Liampo (Ningpo), one of the capitals of China, to Japan (EX II 277), and Chang states 
that in 1370, under the first Ming emperor, three official centers of trade were erected, 
Ningpo for trade with Japan, Ch'iianchou for that with the Ryukyu Islands and C^ton 
for the lands south of China (28-29). But a voyage to Japan by way of Ningpo would 
have meant one of 1,522 miles, at a daily average of 127 miles per day in the course of 
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tile open sea for nearly two weeks, until the high blue mountains of Japan at 
last came into view. Passing a steep volcanic peak rising to a hei^t of over 
3,280 feet, the junk sailed into a broad bay enclosed by mountains. Anjirb and 
his two Japanese companions were acquainted with this area. It was Kaimmi- 
dake,>*^ the gateway to their native land. The town which soon appeared to 
the left of the entrance into the bay was Ymnagawa, where Jorge Alvares had 
spent the winter of 1546. i** 

The junk sailed north up the bay for several hours, a distance of twenty-five 
miles. Fishing boats with tall, matted sails glided past. These were manned 
by individuals who had a yellowish hue and narrow eyes and wore a loincloth 
about their hips and a broad straw hat that came to a point above their head. 
Wooded hiUs became visible, and low, grey-brown, wooden houses with straw 
roofs weighted down with stones. North of Yamagawa the bay widened out, and 
the villages could no longer be distinguished on the right or left. The tall, blue 
mountains in the foreground drew nearer. An island, the active volcano of Sa- 
kurajima, rose out of the waters to a height of more than 3,280 feet, with its barren 
peak and broad, wooded base filling almost completely the northern side of the 
bay. Terraced rice fields could be distinguished on its slopes along with cherry 
orchards and orange groves and tranquil farmsteads. Looking back toward 
the south, one could see the tall, dark moimtains overreached by the steep, pale 
blue pyramid of Kaimcmdake. The junk now turned its course towards the left, 
to the west side of the bay opposite Sakiuajima. At the foot of a green, wooded 
hill could be seen a maze of masts and grey straw and shingled roofs amidst 
green gardens. Towering over them, one alxive the other, were lofty temples 
and many-storied pagodas with concave, sloping roofs. This was Kagoshima, the 
capital of Satsuma, the southernmost -kingdom of Japan, and the homeland of 
Anjirb. ™ 


twelve days. The trouble that had broken out shortly before this in Ningpo would 
also have militated against a choice of this longer route. 

R* In 1556 Duarte da Gama stated that the (Chinese had sailed with Xavier from 
Chincheo to Japan and had arrived there 'contra toda a rezfio e tempo” (MX II 416). 
Xavier himself wrote before sailing from Malacca: 'Japan is two hundred leagues from 
China. The pilots say that we will arrive in Japan on the tenth or fifteenth of August” 
(EX II 151). He wrote from Japan: 'Many ships sail from Japan to China, a voyage 
of ten or twelve days” (ibid. 210), and he noted that if one did not sail from China by 
August 1, he would have to wait a year for the next monsoon (ibid. 224). But Xavier 
probably did not sail from China imtil August 3. 

Japan-Pilot 411 (with picture). 

“• See Vol. Ill, p. 273. 

R* In Kagoshima I was told that it took a motorboat three hours to pass from 
Yamagawa to Kagoshima. The distance is twenty-five miles, and since a junk could 
not make more than five miles an hour or, under the best circumstances 63 (according 
to Mills, Malaya 43), it took AvSn's junk around five hours to pass from the entrance 
of the bay to Kagoshima. 

Twenty-seven eruptions of Sakurajima have been recorded since 1468; that of 
1779 caused the formation of a number of small islands (Ramming 498). Since 1850 the 
island has been connected with the east side of the Osumi peninsula. The last eruption, 
in 1914, also altered the landscape. Lava destroyed fields and three villages. Of the 
fairest of these, Arimura, only a confused heap of stone blocks remained. Of the 2,000 
homes in the larger of the two others, Nishisakurajima, 1,1(X> were destroyed, in the 
smaller, Higashimura, 400 of 800, and their fields (cf. L’Information d’ExtrimeOrient 
56 (TOkyO-Paris, March 27, 19181 16-17). 

'Sin poder tomar otro puerto de JapAn, venimos a Cangoxima, que es la tierra 
de Paulo de Santa Fe,” Xavier wrote (EX 11 185-186). In a letter of Brother Pedro de 
AlcA^ova written in 1554 after his return from Japan, which is only preserved in a 
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As the ship drew nearer the dty, the voyagers could distinguish its features. 
Near the southern boundary of the city rose the steep, bright brown slopes of 
Shiroyama. To the right of it, on the north, was a dark green, wooded hill with 
the Isirge Buddhist monastery of Fukushd-ji^^ on its lower slopes, and behind 
it the temple and cemetery of the ruling house of the Shimazu. To the right of 
this hill was a long wooded knoll, and behind it could be seen twin peaks. On 
the north the knoll fell precipitously into the bay and left an open view upon 
the tall, pale blue volcanic range in the north. In the south, it became a bright 
yellow precipice visible from afar.^^ Here the junk steered its course. At the 


copy, it is said (in Codex Vtyssiponensis I 201): "'Partimos da China a dous de Agosto 
e chegamos a JapAo aos quartorze do dito mes. A primeira terra que tomamos do Japdo 
foi huma ilha que se chama Tanuxuma onde ja estivera o Padre Mestre Francisco, 
cujo senhor nos fez muito agasalhado.'' He adds that he remained there eight days 
and traveled on from there to Bungo. But at the close of his letter, AlcA^va writes 
correctly: “A primeira terra que o Padre Mestre Francisco tomou foi Csuigoxima* (205v). 
The two contradictory statements also passed over into the other copies and printings 
of this letter <cf. Q 6045), for example, in Cartas 1598, ff. 23 and 27v. Melchior Nunes 
Barreto also states in letter of January 8, 1558, that Xavier had traveled from 
Tanaxuma to Meaco (Ayres, Subsidies 105); and Valignano in his still unpublished work 
*libro Primero del principio y progresso de la Religidn Christiana en Japdn, quotes 
from AlcAgova's letter: ^'Tanuximam insulam, ubi Xaverius versatus antea fuerat, descen- 
dimus,* and he observes on this: "In printing this letter some erroneously changed the 
name of Tanuxima, which is a small island out in the sea, into Cangoxima, which was 
the capital of Saguma, letting themselves be deceived by the similarity of the words, 
since P. Xaverius in his letter on his voyage says that he came to Cangoxima without 
mentioning Tanoxima. But the truth was that the first land in Japan on which P. Xa¬ 
verius landed was the island of Tanoxima, which lies in the sea opposite Saxuma, and 
from there he sailed with his ship to Cangoxima.... And on the same island of Ta¬ 
noxima Brother Pero Dalca^va landed with his companions before he went to Bungo" 
eSH), But Xavier's letter is here decisive, and his assurance that they had not been 
able to put in at any other harbor than Kagoshima is confirmed by the letter of his 
companion Juan FemAndez of October 8, 1561, in which he wrote: "En Cangaxima que 
es el primero puerto, donde llegud nuestro bienaventurado Padre Maestro Francisquo, 
que estA en el delo, no ay iglesia material" {JapSin. 4, 217v). The same was written 
by Luis de Almeida in 1562 {JapSin. 4, 217v) and Frois in 15^ (JapSin. 9, 155v). Both 
letters are only extant in copies, and in both the city Cangaxuma is written, whereas 
the original letter of Frois of 1584 {ibid. 313v) correctly has Cangoxima. We consequently 
suspect that the copyist of AlcAgova's letter once wrote Tanaxuma by mistake instead 
of Cangaxuma. [Diego Pacheco, in ''Xavier and Tanegashima," Monumenta Nipponica 29 
(1974) 477480, has argued convincingly against Schurhammer with respect to Xavier's 
visiting Tanegashima. He shows that "the text of both Alcagova's letter and Xavier's 
letter is correct. Alcagova and his companions stopped at Tanegashima, not Kagoshima, 
in 1552. Xavier also called in at Tanegashima, but this was during his return voyage 
to India toward the end of November 1551" (480).—Translator's note.] 

tTJ Shiroyama means: Castle Mountain. 

According to the Hollander Selderen, who passed through Kagoshima around 1660, 
the monastery was a beautiful structure. Its interior was extraordinarily rich; the 
roof of its temple rose above all the other buildings. His panorama of the city shows 
the monastery with three roofs, one over the other (by which the principal gate is 
probably meant), surrounded by gardens on a slope of the mountain above the city. 
Its number is 14 (A. Montanus, Denckwurdige Gesandtschafften der Ost-Indischen GeselU 
schaft in den Vereinigten Niederldndem an unterschiedliche Keyser von Japan (Amster¬ 
dam, 1669) 425426. A large colored panorama of Kagoshima from 1843, and thus before 
the destruction of the temple and monastery by the Japanese Nationalists in 1869, shows 
the individual buildings of the monastery complex of Fukush5-ji; it has been published 
in Sappan Enkaku Chizu (Collection of Old Maps of Satsuma), Kagoshima, 1935, part 3, 
n. 5. 

J74 The steep slope of Tagayama. When we visited Kagoshima in 1957, Mr. Kbno, 
the director of the newspaper Minami Nippon Shimbun, placed at our disposal a 
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foot of the slope was the mouth of the Inari River, which provided a protecting 
haihor; and it was here that the ship anchored. It was August 15, the feast of 
the Assumption, when Xavier and his companions stepped for the first time 
upon the soil of Japan. It was also the fifteenth anniversary of his vows on 
Montmartre. 


motorboat for a cruise in the bay so that we could observe its entrance, as Xavier did 
at the time of his arrival. 

Left of the entrance on the west bank of the Inari River, not far from its mouth 
(beyond the present second bridge), is a small Shinto shrine, the Kasuga-jinja; and 
opposite it on the other side of the street, where the little gardens are joined with 
several houses, not far from the stop Kasuga-jinja in the ward of Shimizu-chO, there 
is today a small stone monument with the inscription: ""Here was the harbor of the old 
fleet [Sappan-suigun]. Erected Taisho 12 on the tenth day of the third month C1923].'' 
According to tradition this was at the time of St. Francis Xavier the location of the 
landing place, where Portuguese ships and also the junk of the saint came to land. 
Outside the mouth of the river, at the foot of Tagayama on the northern bank, the 
strand is called Gion-no-su (Gion Beach) after the Gion shrine located there. As I 
was told during my visit in 1957, some authors erroneously identify this as the former 
landing place. Here there is standing an old, solitary pine called Ryukyujin^no-matsu 
(Pine of the RyClkyu People), and it is also indicated on the map of the city of 1955. 
Here, according to the latter authorities, the RyOkyu people us^ to land; and they 
often tied their ships to this tree. This beach was known for its cherry blossoms, and 
the dty map of 1M3 shows ships here udth the title: ** RyOkyu ships which used to 
come to see the blossoms."*—The appearance of the dty has been here greatly altered. 
The entire area, with its docks and station east of the street on which the Kasuga 
shrine stands, is now connected with the Tagayama coast by a bridge. It was only 
won from the sea after Xavier's time, between 1600 and 1615. It is already shown in 
the dty map of 1843 covered with houses. This map, in a smaller format, together with 
another old city map, has been published by the mayor Katsume Kiyoshi, Kagoshima 
no oitachi (The Growth of Kagoshima) (Kagoshima, 1955). The second city plan gives 
the name of the Tagayama slope as Daigan (Great Cliff) and indicates the Gion shrine 
to the right of it. It also has the Kasuga-jinja.^In 1943 Father Dorotheus Schilling, 
O.F.M., informed me that his fellow religious. Father Alexius Hipp, a missionary in 
Tomakomai (HokkaidO), had told him in 1940 that in 1933/34 he had baptized the 
Yoshimura Shinichi family which owned a field in Kareki very near to Kagoshima 
where, in earlier centuries, ships destined for Kagoshima had anchored in the mouth 
of a small river, and where according to tradition Francis Xavier had also landed. By 
this is obviously meant the landing place in the mouth of the Inari River, and 
Kareki (Withered Tree) probably refers to the old pine near which the people of RyQkyu 
were accustomed to land, if Kareki is not a mispronunciation for Aheki, an old name 
of the Inari River, as Father Cieslik suspects. 

r76 According to the letter which he vm>te November 5, 1549 (EX II 185). The same 
date is given by Torres, his companion, on September 29, 1551 (Schurhammer, Dispu- 
tationen 91). In his letter of January 29, 1552, when his memory was no longer so sure, 
Xavier wrote that he had arrived in Kagoshima on August 20 (EX II 254). 
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BEGINNINGS IN KAGOSHIMA (AUGUST—OCTOBER, 1549) 


1. A New Cultural World (August, 1549) 

It was the twenty-second day of the seventh month of the eighteenth year 
of the period of Tembun, according to the Japanese lunar calendar, when Xavier, 
on the feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1549, stepped, in Kagoshima, for the 
first time upon Japanese soil. ^ It was one week after the Bon festival,^ the 
Buddhist All Souls' Day, when the graves of the deceased had been purified, 
sprinkled with water, and their bamboo vases filled with fresh flowers.^ 

Xavier and his companions were kindly received^ by the captain and by the 
mayor of the city;^ and they were warmly welcomed as guests in the home of 
Anjirb's mother, wife, and daughter. He had been thought to be dead, and his 
unexpected return was a source of great happiness to all his family.^ 


1 Cf. Tsuchihashi 90. The year 1549 was the eighteenth year of the period Tembun. 
The first day of the seventh month of the Japanese lunar calendar corresponded to July 
25 of the calendar of the West. 

2 The Bon festival was on the fifteenth day of the seventh month of the Japanese 
moon calendar, and thus on August 8 in 1549 in the Western calendar. The Kagoshima 
historian Shigeno YukO, in his valuable Nichinan Kirishitan shi (History of the Christians 
of South Japan) (KyOto, 1951) 57, writes that Xavier arrived in Kagoshima on August 
15, 1559, according to the Japanese calendar in the eighteenth year of the period Tembun 
on the twelfth day of the seventh month. In this year August 15, according to Japanese 
reckoning, fell on the twelfth day of the seventh month. But 1559 was not the eighteenth 
year of the period Tembun but the second year of the period Eiroku, and Xavier did 
not arrive in 1559 but 1549. In his later Satsuma Kirishitan ShiryO-shusei (Collection 
of Historical Sources for the History of the Kirishitan of Satsuma) (Kagoshima, 1966) 28, 
the year 1559 is omitted, but all the rest is retained. Father Marcelino Ayerbe, O.FM., 
in his "'Yajiro y San Francisco Javier,* Espana Misionera 9 (1952) 343-356, has Xavier 
land correctly in Japan on August 15, 1549, but he repeats the error of Shigeno, whose 
first work he cites (352-353). He also adds something new in that he writes that the 
twelfth day of the seventh month was the day of the Bon festival, which began on the 
thirteenth day and ended on the fifteenth of the seventh month. It thus began, according 
to Western reckoning, on August 6 and ended on August 8, 1549. 

^ Cf. the data on the Bon festival in Kagoshima given by the Maria who had been 
baptized by Xavier, in GS IV 305. On the Bon festival see H. Weipert, "Das Bon-Fest" 
MDGNVO 8 (1900) 145-174. Older data are given by Vilela, in 1561 (Cartas, 1598, 92; 
Cooper 359-360); Avila Girdn, in 1615 {Archive Ibero Americano 37 {19341 2W; Cooper 
358); Rodrigues Tguzu, in 1634 (1, 298); Cocks, in 1615 (Cooper 358-359); Caron, in 1672 
(Arnold 107-108 54^551); and Kaempfer, in 1691 (III 138). More recent works: Coates, 
in 1925 (11-12); Ramming, in 1941 (615-616); Annual Events in Japan (50-51); and Boxer, 
Christian Century, in 1951 (50-52). 

4 "Con mucha beninidad y amor," Xavier wrote (EX II 199). Torres noted somewhat 
more skeptically: "Fuimos rrecebidos de los Sefiores de la tierra como jente estranjera 
e que esperava algim provecho temporal de nosotros e asi no nos fizieron mal ni bien" 
(91-92). 

5 "Fuimos recebidos del capitdn del lugar IjOdail y del alcalde de la tierra IbugyOV 
(EX II 199). 

6 We conclude this from Xavier's data, who wrote that they were received with 
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BOOK 1: JAPAN (1549-1551) 


Here, in the Land of the Rising Sun, the newcomers found themselves suddenly 
transported into an entirely new and exotic world; ^ and they encoimtered strange 
sounds, strange sights, and strange customs, with which they had hitherto been 
acquainted only through the accounts of Jorge Alvares and Paul of the Holy 
Faith. 

The streets were lined with greyish brown, single-storied, windowless homes. ^ 
These structures, made of wood and raised an ell above the ground on wooden 
piles, which in turn rested on stone foundations, were covered with shingle or 
straw roofs ^ weighted down with stones and were surrounded by gardens hedged 
with bamboos. Bright, ivory-tinted faces with almond-shaped eyes looked curiously 
upon the foreigners. To these latter their dress seemed strange. Men and women 
wore long, gaily colored kimonos painted with large floral designs and held 
together by a sash, the left part of the kimono being crossed in front over the 
right. ^ And in their hands they carried brightly painted fans^ and folding 
parasols. ” 

There were bareheaded men and boys to be seen, with a two-edged sword in 
a black, lacquered, wooden sheath ^ worn at their belt; ^ proud samurais, mem¬ 
bers of the warrior caste, in broad, baggy trousers, drawn up over the kimono, 
and with small white crests ^ on their dark cloaks, ^ or wearing odd coats of mail; 
half-naked, colorfully tattoed® porters with narrow loincloths and white head- 
bands; rough farmers with broad-brimmed, rice-straw hats and shaggy rice-straw 


great kindness and charity "by the whole people" (EX II 199), especially by the relatives 
of Paul, the Japanese" {ibid, 254). Only after Xavier's audience with the lord of the 
land, SMmazu Takahisa, did he receive a house from him in which to live. 

7 General descriptions of Japanese culture had already been given in Malacca by 
Alvares (Vol. Ill, pp. 276-281) and in Goa by Lancilotto (according to AnjirO's reports, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 479-492). Later authors: Valignano, Historia, of 1583 (126>163), Ceremoniale, 
of 1563, Sumario, of 1593 (4-67); Frois, Kulturgegens’dtze of 1585; Mesquita, * Breve 
Descrittione {JapSin, 22, 93-98v); Avila Gir6n, of 1615, cc. 1-3 (Archive Ibero Americano 
37 [1934] 5-48 259-267; Rodrigues Tguzu, Historia, of 1634 (I 167-507, II 5-140). Modem 
works: Brinckmann, of 1889; La Mazeli^re, of 1907; Challaye, of 1915. 

* On a Japanese house, see: Alvares (see Vol. Ill, pp. 275-276); Frois, Kulturgegen^ 
sdtze 220-233; Valignano, Historia 128, Avila Gir6n 2^30; Rodrigues T^uzu; Baltzer; 
Brinckmann 33-48; Challaye 8-12; Chamberlain, Things Japanese 22-31; see also Schur- 
hammer, Franziskus Xaverius 6-90. 

9 Alvares (see Vol. Ill, p. 275); Lancilotto (ibid,, p. 491); Valignano, Historia 128; 
Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 220-221. 

w On their dress in general, see Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 276); Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 
100-137; Mesquita, *Breve Descrittione 97 (Eglauer, Japan III 338-340); Avila Gir6n 22-26; 
Rodrigues Tguzu I 260-279; see also Schiurhammer, Franziskus Xaverius 86-87. On the 
dress of a noble, see La Mazeli6re II 248-249; Hitomi 237; Brinckmann 117-149. 

On the outer dress (kimono) worn by men and women, see Alvares (Vol. Ill, 

p. 276); Avila Gir6n 22 25-26; Rodrigues Tquzu I 262-266; Brinckmann 118. 

12 Avila Gir6n 25; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 104-105. 

1^ For the folding fan (Ogi), see Brinckmann 129-131; Vilela, in 1565 (Cartas 1598, 
193v). 

14 On the umbrella (amagasa), see Brinckmann 132. 

u Brinckmann 146. 

14 On the wearing of a long sword (katana) and short sword (wakizashi), see Alvares 
(Vol. Ill, p. 276); EX II 186 2M; Mesquita, * Breve Descrittione 98; Brinckmann 140-149. 

17 On the baggy trousers (hakama), see ibid,, 121-122, and Rodrigues T^uzu I 268-269. 

1* On the Japanese coat of arms (mon), see EX II 271; Alvares (Vol. Ill p. 276); 

R. R. MacClatchie, "Japanese Heraldry," TASJ V (1887) 1-23; Brinckmann 120-121. 

19 On the coat (haori), see Brinckmann 120. 

» Jbid, 132-133; C^iallaye 19. 

u On the straw hat (kasa), see Challaye 13-14; Brinckmann 123. 
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mantles;^ bald-shaven bcHizes in long white robes and bladk or grey cloaks; ^3 
women with long, jet-black hair tied together at the nape of the neck^ like that 
of the Malays,^ with painted eyebrows,^ and teeth stained black,^ their colorful 
kimonos hdd together by a sash a hand in width; ^ men with the forepart of 
their head bald and their hair trimmed and tied together at the back in a stiff, 
iQiright tuft;^ gold-gilded statues of the gods^ shimmering out of the darkness 
through the broad, open portals of Buddhist temples, at times seated, like Shaka 
and Amida, in celestial rest on lotus leaves, at times grimacing like fierce demons 
and threatening their beholders. 

The customs of the people were also strange.^ The left was the place of 
honor, ^ vMte was the color of mourning. ^4 When they entered a house, they 
had to remove their shoes, ^ since the floors, except those of the kitchen and 
verandas, were covered with thick straw or rush mats,^ all about six feet long 


22 On the straw doak (mino), see Challaye 19; Brinckmann 21 132; Frois, Kulturge- 
gensdtze lOS-109. 

23 On the dress of the bonzes, see Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 279); Landlotto (Vol. Ill, 
p. 483). 

2* On women's hairdress in Xavier's time, see Alvares (Vbl. Ill, p. 278). Valignano, 
Sumario, of 1583, 20; Frois, Kulturgegensatze 120>121 134-135; Rodrigues Tguzu I 127; 
Mignon, old dress, pi. 27; later pis. 73 85; Hitomi 237. ''The hair was allowed to fall,* 
La Mazeli^re II 251 says of women and girls. *lt was not until the second half of the 
sixteenth century that they piled it up in chignons.* See also Brinckmann 126-127. The 
hair was dyed black (Frois, Ktdturgegensdtze 118-119; Valignano, Sumario 36-37; Rodri¬ 
gues T^uzu I 277). 

23 Alvares: Vol. Ill, p. 278. On the hairdress of the Malay women in Malacca, where 
Alvares wrote his account, Barbosa observed in 1516: *They wear their hair long and 
neatly arranged* (Ramusio I 342v). 

23 The eyebrows were pulled out and others painted on instead; cf. Landlotto, Vol. HI, 
p. 574; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 120-121; Rodrigues Tcuzu I 277; Brinckmann 123. 

22 On the color of the women's teeth, see Valignano, Sumario 3647; Frois, Kultur¬ 
gegensdtze 122423; Avila Gir6n 17; Rodrigues Tguzu I 277; Brinckmann IS; Chamberlain, 
lidngs Japanese 45-46; Cooper 38-39 48. 

2* According to Rodrigues T^uzu, the girdle for women in Xavier's time was a 
hand in breadth (de kuma mao traversa), or more among prominent women, "up to 
the time when we came [15773 to Japan, and still long after* (I 266-267). According 
to Avila Gir6n, it was eight spans long and as broad as the girth of a saddle: ocho 
palmos de largo y tan ancho como una cincha gtneta o pretal (25). According to Hitomi 
the huge ohis, which are still used today, did not appear until the seventeenth century (237). 

24 On the hairdress of men in Xavier's time, see Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 276); Frois, 
Kulturgegensdtze 98-101; Cooper 37 44 48; picture in Papinot 643 666. Valignano wrote 
in 1583: “They usually pull thdr hair out with tweezers, so that they are completely 
bald except for a lock or a bim of hair which they leave standing on the back part of 
their head, and which they then bind together. But for some years now they have 
begun to give up this plucking* {Sumario 17-18). Instead, *from this time on they shaved 
the forepart of the head and tied the hair on the back of their head together with a 
paper cord like a pigtail,* as Avila Gir6n wrote in 1615 (11). The pigtail {mage) was 
in Tokugawa's time, as Hitomi further explains, laid forward over the bald part of the 
head, an intricate procedure that has been described by Brinckmann (124-126). The 
pictures in Papinot show this new hairdress (466 682 816). 

30 Cf. Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 279) and Landlotto {ibid. p. 484); Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 
162-165; Rodrigues T^uzu I 274. 

31 Cf. Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 164-165. The statues of FudO and of the temple 
guardians {Ni-6) were, for example, frightening to bdiold. 

32 Cf. Frois, Kulturgegensdtze: Valignano, Sumario 33-52. 

33 Schurhammer, Franziskus Xaverius 88. 

34 Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 108-109; Rodrigues Tguzu I 266. 

33 Valignano, Sumario 36. 

33 On the interior of the house, see the plans in Beltzer 20 and C^hallaye 8; Schur- 
hammer, Franziskus Xaverius 88-90; and the bibliography given above in n. 8. On the 
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BOOK I: JAPAN (1549—1551) 


and three feet vdde, and always scrupulously clean. At night, during heavy rains, 
and in winter, the house was closed on the outside by sliding wooden panels,^ 
which were wholly or partially opened during the day in good weather. Behind 
these, within the house, there were other sliding panels made of translucent white 
paper glued to wooden frames.^ The rooms of the house, which were separated 
from each other by sliding paper screens,^ were bare. Furnishings such as tables, 
chairs, benches, cabinets, and beds were lacking. Instead of cabinets there were 
shelved niches** which could be closed by sliding paper doors. These held the 
objects of common use such as blankets, small tables, bowls, books, and clothes, 
which were stored in black coffers made of cowhide** or in bladk-lacquered, 
wooden boxes. ** The people sat, ate, and slept on mats. In the evening a cotton* 
filled quilt*3 was spread upon the floor; another quilt and a wooden pillow** were 
placed over it, and their bed was made. On the far side of the house, away from 
the street, was a veranda without balustrades*^ but with a brightly polished 
wooden floor, at one end of which was the kitchen,** and at the other the 
toilet. ** 

In the principal room of the house, the parlor, which was larger than the 
others, there was an alcove with a raised floor, the tokonoma,^ the place of 
honor in the house. On its solid back wall was hung a picture scroll,** and 
before this was placed a vase of flowers or twigs* which had been arranged ac< 
cording to fixed rules, or a small statue of a god, or some ornamental object. 
Next to the tokonoma was another alcove closed off with a sliding door pasted 
with paper used for keeping various vessels and utensils. There was also a sliding 
paper panel which, when drawn back, provided a view upon the garden* with 
its graceful little trees and dwarf pines, small pools, tiny islands, bushes, flowers, 
and paths lined with flags. 

One part of the room could be separated from another by folding screens, 
known as byObu,^ covered with paper and at times beautifully painted. Since 
there were no doors or locks in the house, it was impossible to obtain any other 
privacy. The Japanese, who were accustomed from childhood to live in drafts. 


mats (tatami), see Valignano, Sumario 6-7; Frois, KulturgegensStze 222*223; Avila Girdn 
27*28; Rodrigues Tguzu I 216-220; Cooper 217-218 224; Brinckmann 36; Baltzer 18*20. 

Amado- Cf. Brinc kmann 34. 

J* ShOH. See Brinck mann 34-38; Baltzer 14. 

3» Fusuma. See Brinckmann 37 41-42; Baltzer 14. 

*0 Chigai-daruL 

*1 Frois, KulturgegensUtze 224-227. 

*2 Brinc kmann 

** Futon. See Cooler 224; Brinckmann 100. 

** Makura. See Valignano, Sumario 33; Brinckmann 100; Cooper 224. 

** Engawa. See Brinckmann 34-35; Baltzer 15 19 29. 

** On the kitchen, see Brinckmann 109-110; Cooper 222. 

** (3n the toilet, see Frois, KulturgegensUtze 224-225; Rodrigues T^uzu 1 359-360; Cooper 
221-222; Brinckmann 36 101; see also the plan in Challaye 8. 

*( On the tokonoma, see Rodriguez T^uzu I 358359; Baltzer 3835; Brinckmann 3841. 

** In the time of the Ashikaga (fourteenth to sixteenth centuries) picture scrolls {ka¬ 
kemono) began to be hung on the wall of the tokonoma (Hitomi 141-142). 

* On the art of arranging flowers {ikebana), see J. Condor, “The Theory of Japanese 
Flower Arrangements," TASJ XVII. 2 (1889) 1-97; Willi Prenzel, Der Blumen Kdstlichkeit 
(Leipzig, 1928); see also Rodrigues Tcuzu I 358359. 

* On the Japanese garden {niwa), see Alvares (Vol. Ill, pp. 278276); Frois, Kulturge- 
gens'dtze 228231; Rodrigues Tguzu I 220 361-362; J. J. Rein, Japan II (Leipzig 1886) 318 
326; Brinckmann 81-92; Cooper 222*223. 

* On the byObus, see Frois, Kulturgegegens'dtze 222-223; Brinckmann 102-104. 
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usually left one section of the sliding panels in the walls open in order to give 
free course to the fresh breeze.^ Since there were no windows in the house, 
if the outer wooden panels were closed, it became dark and paper lanterns had 
to be lit. Protection from the cold was provided by a hibachi, ® a metal brazier 
filled with glowing wooden coals, or through a fire pit built into the floor and 
concealed by a large cover resting upon a wooden frame. ^6 Precious or seldom 
used objects, like the gifts which Xavier had brought for the king of Japan, were 
kept in a fireproof structure apart from the house. ^ And no house was lacking a 
household shrine with the picture of a god, before which incense-sticks were 
burned and offerings placed.^ 

Guests to a home were welcomed with numerous bows and entertained with 
little bowls of bitter tea,^ the Japanese national drink, and with rice cakes. ^ 
Meals were served three times a day. Before each one was set a low, small, red* 
lacquered table, on which the food was placed in a series of red- or black-lacquered 
dishes and bowls: soup, rice (the principal food of the Japanese), vegetables, fruit, 
seaweed, and raw, dried, smoked, or broiled fish,^i and along with these a bowl of 
sake, or rice wine.® Food was carried to the mouth with two chopsticks,® an 
art which could only be learned with repeated practice. The meals themselves 
were taken while squatting on one's out-turned heels, a posture that was extremely 
painful for foreigners, and to which they could only beccnne more or less ac¬ 
customed after months of effort.® 


® Cf. Chamberlain, Things Japanese 25-26; Buschan 44. 

® On the paper lanterns (andon), see Brinckmann 100-101. 

® On the hibachi, see Rodrigues T^uzu I 361; Brinckmann 107-109. 

® On the fire pit (kotatsu), see Frois, Kuiturgegensatze 225-231; Rodrigues Tcuzu 1 
220 361-362; Brinckmann 109. 

® Kura; cf. Brinckmann 47-48. 

® On ‘ the domestic shrines, kami-dana among the Shintoists, butsu-dan among the 
Buddhists, see Alvares <Vol. Ill, p. 277); Avila Gir6n 264 (que todos los gentiles tienen 
can sus Hotoke may endiademados y cercados de rayos); Brinckmann 114. 

* *Acostumbran universalmente en todo Jap6n usar de una bevida...che llaman chaa*' 
(Valignano, Historia 147); cf. Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 276). Rodrigues Tguzu describes in 
great detail the tea ceremony and the other ceremonies connect^ with it in his 
Historia I 437-507, published in a Spanish translation with a detailed and valuable com¬ 
mentary by Alvarez Taladriz in Juan Rodrigues Tsuzu, SJ., Arte del Cha (TOkyO, 1954); 
see also Anna Berliner, Der Teekult in Japan (Leipzig, 1930). 

® Called mochi; cf. Valignano, Ceremoniale 250-253. 

® On the mealtimes, see Alvares (Vol. Ill, pp. 274 276); Lancilotto (Vol. Ill, p. 490); 
Valignano, Sumario 41-^; Frois Kulturgegensdtze 170-183; Avila Gir6n 4345; Cooper 18^ 
202. On the eating of raw fish and seaweed, see Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 172-175 1^181; 
Valignano, Sumario 38 85. Before his voyage to Japan Vilela wrote from Cochin on 
April 24, 1554, about the food in Japan: *'From the information which we have, the 
land of Japan is poor and colder than Portugal; it has many moimtain ranges and much 
snow. The people are cultured and intelligent. Their food consists of beet leaves strewn 
with a little barley meal. There is lacking in this land olive oil, butter, cheese, milk, 
eggs, sugar, honey, and vinegar. It is also said that there is neither saffron, nor cin¬ 
namon, nor pepp>er, nor salt; and they season with barley bran. There is nothing which 
can be idven to the sick as medicine" {Cartas, 1598, 30). 

SI On the wine from rice (sake), see Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 276); Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 
174-175; Valignano, Sumario 42; Rodrigues Tguzu I 400403. 

® On the chopsticks (hashi), see Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 276); Valignano, Sumario 4142; 
Avila Gir6n 43-44; Rodrigues Tcuzu I 228. 

® Valignano made the following comment on the Japanese manner of sitting: "Y 
no menos se padece en su manera de asiento, porque est6n las rodillas en el suelo, asen- 
tados sobre sus pies, cosa que para ellos es descanso y para los otros grandissimo can- 
sado y pena, hasta que poco a poco se van acostumbrando con el tiempo" (Sumario 
43, cf. 33). 
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BOOK I: JAPAN (154»-1551) 


AnjirO’s return home became the chief topic of conversation in Kagoshima. 
From morning till late at night his home was filled with curious visitors. They 
came to see the white bonzes of "the Southern Barbarians/ as the Portuguese 
merchants who had come to Satsuma during the past six years were called. 
But they also wished to see their black Malabar servants^ from distant Tenjiku, 
the marvelous land of India, which no Japanese had previously visited, and to 
hear Anjirb's account of this far distant region. They had forgotten his earlier 
life. All were proud of him, and no (me was (tended by his conversion to the 
religion of the foreigners.^ Even in Japan one <x>uld pass from one Buddhist 
sect to another without diflh:ulty, and different members of the same family be¬ 
longed at times to different sects. ^ Paul therefore took advantage of the op¬ 
portunities afforded by these visits to speak of the new dcmtrine vdth warmth 
and zeal, while Xavier, Torres, and Femdndez sat near him like mute statues, 
unable to take any direct part in the dis<nissions." 


2. Shimazu Takahisa, the Duke of Satsuma (August—September, 1549)^ 

The prin(% of the land, the duke (daimyd) Shimazu Takahisa, was also in¬ 
terested in Anjirb’s return and the arrival of the foreigners. When they reached 
Japan, he 'was not living at the Shimazu Pala(% in his capital of Kagoshima. 
Civil war had been raging in Satsuma for a long time. The southwestern province 
of the large island of KyiishG, where there were the two main branches of the 
Shimazu, the northern part of the province under Sanehisa, the lord of Izumi, 
and the southern part tmder Katsuhisa, the lord of Kagoshima, were struggling 
for the primacy with varied fortunes. 

In 1527 the childless Katsuhisa had adopted Takahisa, the fourteen-year-old 
son of Isaku Tadayoshi, and had then resigned his ruling powers. He and his 
adopted son had then gone to Kagoshima to take over the rule there. But still 
in this same year Sanehisa had captured Kagoshima and along with it Isaku, 
the ancestral palace of Tadayoshi, and had brought almost the whole of Satsuma 
under his <»}ntrol. In a night attack, Tadayoshi had regained his ancestral home 
and from there had slowly regained his lost territories. In 1536 he had retaken 
Ijflin, and in 1539 Ichiku, his castle near the northwestern frontier. This caused 
Sanehisa to conclude a peace, and in 1542 the family council of the Shimazu 
finally recognized Takahisa as its head.^ 


^ Cf. Schurhammer, *0 descobrimento de Jap§o pelos Portugueses no ano de 1543* 
(GS II 485-581, especiaUy 526-550; and EX II 199). 

« Cf. Alvares (Vol. Ill, p. 274); Cooper 71. 

EX II 199^200. 

Frois, KuUurgegensiitze 166-167. 

» EX II 201. 

^ The Shimazu are discussed at length in bta Akira, Seishi Kakei Daijiten (Dictionary 
of Families and Genealogies) II (TbIq'O, 1934-1966). In April, 1959, Father H. Cieslik, SJ., 
gathered for us hrom Japanese sources the principal data on Shimazu Takahisa up to 
the time of Xavier’s arrival. We have also used Kani-i(dii Asakawa, The Documents 
of Iriki (TOky6,1955t), which also contains the original Japanese texts (genealogy 419- 
420); Paul Aoyama, S.V.D., Die Missionstdtigkeit des heiligen Fram Xaver cuts japanischer 
Sicht (Steyl, 1967); Ijichi Moshichi, Shimazu Takahisa-kO (The Prince Shimazu Takahisa) 
(Kagoshima, 1920); Henri Bernard, S.J., etc., ‘Infiltrations occidentales au Japon avant 
la r6ouverture du dix-neuvi6me sitele {Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise XI, TOkyb, 
1939); and the historical atlas Sappan Enkaku Chizu (Kagoshima, 1935) with maps 3 4 
(Satsuma in 1543 and 1550). 

*Cieslik; Asakawa 301-302 310-323 390-391; Murdoch 99-100. ‘Frois wrote from Ku- 
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Portuguese merchants had come to Japan for the first time in 1543, landing 
at the island of Tanegashima south of Satsuma. They had taught the people 
there the use of firearms,^ and this had assured Takahisa's tactical superiority 
over his adversaries.^ Every year since then Portuguese ships had come to 
his harbor with their precious wares. Since 1545 the prince had been living 
with his adoptive father in the centrally located Ijuin, eleven miles from Kagoshi¬ 
ma. Erom there, partly through diplomacy, and partly through military expeditions, 
he had striven to make the still remaining feudal lords recognize his dominance. ^ 
Despite all the confusion that had been caused by the wars of the preceding 
fifty years, the study of Chinese literature was in bloom in Satsuma, especially 
among the bonzes and samurais, but above all at the court of the ruling prince. 
The favorite reading of Tokiwa, Takahisa's grandmother, was the Rongo, which 
contains the instruction of Confucius to his disciples.^ His father, Tadayoshi, 
was considerably more than a brave warrior who read the Chinese treatise of 
Shu Shi on military tactics. In 1478 the learned bonze Keian Genju had come 
to Kagoshima; and for thirty years, till the time of his death in 1509, he had taught 
the prince and the nobles there the Neo-Confudanism of Shu Shi, which had 
been brought from China—a materialism without God, soul, or belief in an afterlife. 
He had also composed a new commentary on Shu Shi's teaching, which was re¬ 
produced through block printing.^ According to it, man was only a wave on 
the sea which rose and fell without leaving a trace behind.*^ 

Tadayoshi had had as teachers two of Keian's disciples, the bonzes Shunden 
and Shunju; and he had himself sought to bring the philosophy of Shu Shi into 


dunotsu on October 30, 1582, that the first kingdom in Japan where Xavier landed 
thirty-five years earlier was Satsuma, and that the ^t harbor he entered was Kagoshima, 
where the king lived with his court, and which was also the capital of his kingdom. 
At that time the king [Takahisa] had nothing more than his kingdom of Satsuma; but 
now he [that is, his successor Yoshihisa] had four kingdoms, and he was more powerful 
than the king of Bungo (JapSin. 4, 155v-156). In 1556, after years of battle, Takahisa^ had 
brought the neighboring province of Osumi to admit his overlordship. He had then 
begun his battle for HyQga. In 1578^ through his victory on the Mimitsugawa River, 
this province also was completely subjected to his son Yoshihisa. The following year 
the victor had also occupied south and central Higo {Murdoch 99-112; cf. the map for 
1586 in Sappan Enkaku Chizu, n. 7). When Xavier wrote in 1552 that the duke [Takahisa] 
was the lord of many lands, he meant the territories subject to him in Satsuma <EX II 
259). In 1550, according to the atlas just mentioned, map 4, he possessed here in the 
southeast the regions of Yamagawa, Ibusuki, and Ei, in the sou^west Kaseda, in the 
center Kawanabe, Taniyama, Isaku, Nagayoshi, Kagoshima, Sakurajima, Ijdin, Kdriyama, 
Yoshida, Ichiku, and Kushikino. 

^ Aoyama 54. 

73 GS II 535-538 548-549. 

7^ In 1549 he was already using Portuguese firearms in war (Ijichi 93; Aoyama 55). 

75 *Cieslik. According to AnjirO's letter of November 20, 1548, there were at least 
three Portuguese ships in Satsuma in 1546 (DI I 336). 

76 *Cieslik. 

77 Bernard, Infiltrations 11. The book, Chinese Lun YU, was allegedly brought to 
Japan by the Korean bonze Ajiki in 248 A.D. (Papinot 518). An English translation was 
published by James Legge in his Chinese Classics in 1861; a Latin translation by Angelo 
Zottoli, SJ., in 1880; an Italian by Luigi Magnani, It Libro delle Sentenze di Confucio 
(Parma, 1927). 

7» Shushi shinchu (Aoyama 53; Bernard, InfUtrations 10-11). 

77 Bernard, Infiltrations 11, Aoyama 53. On Shu Shi (Chinese: Chu Hsi), 1130- 
1200 A.D., and his educational system, see Stanislas Le Gall, S.J., Le philosophe Tchou 
Hi, sa doctrine, son influence <Vari6t6s Sinologiques 6), Chang-Hai, 1894; L6on VTieger, SJ., 
Histoire des croyances <T'ou-s6-w6, 1917) 632-637; H. Bernard, SJ., Sagesse Chinoise et 
Philosophie Chr6tienne (Tientsin, 1935) 77-81; M. Anesaki, History of Japanese Religion 
(Tokyo, 1964) 223-224 260-262. 
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harmony with the teachings of Buddhism and Shintoism. He was a passionate 
reader; even on his travels he could not separate himself from his books; and 
a picture of Confucius had the place of honor in his toko-no-ma.^ In 1539 he 
wrote for his son Takahisa ten rules for a good government. In these he emphasized 
the need of learning, diligence, sense of community, cooperativeness, and above 
all obedience to local authorities. But he also suppressed freedom of movement 
and made entrance into a monastery dependent upon the permission of the govern¬ 
ment. In 1543 he composed a didactic poem which immediately became a canon 
of instruction and had to be memorized by those who were in school. Each of its 
verses began with a corresponding sign from the iroha, the Japanese syllabary 
(kana) arranged in its popular, non-technical, order, and gave instructions on the 
meaning of existence, the advantages of a moral life, the art of ruling, and the 
duties of the lords of the land and of their subjects.^ 

Like his father, Takahisa also sought to luiite the teachings of Confucius, as 
expounded by Shu Shi, with the duties of a pious Buddhist and Shintoist.^ In 
1539, when he was sixteen years old, he had been sent by his father to Bonotsu, 
where the following year, xmder the direction of the learned superior of the Shingon 
monastery of IchijOin, he had undertaken the study of the sacred books. ^ In 
1546, as ihe ruling prince, he had obtained from the emperor Go-Nara-Tenno for 
the monastery in BOnotsu and the Zen monastery of Fukusho-ji in Kagoshima the 
honorary title of Chokugan-ji (monastery, in which prayers are offered in the 
emperor's name for the welfare of the state). ^ Three times a day he read and 
meditated upon a Buddhist work, preferably "the last book of Shaka," the Hokke- 
kyo,^ and upon the Hannya Shinkyd,^ which contained the quintessence of the 
penultimate work of the founder of Buddhism. ^ But he did not on this account 
forget his call to arms. Like his father, who had become a bonze in 1527, he 


Bernard, Infiltrations 11; Aoyama 53. 

w Edited in Ijichi 75-85; cf. Aoyama 54. 

*2 A French translation is given in J. M. Martin, **1^6 code de morale d'un seigneur 
Japonais du XVI« sitele," Psychi 7 (1952) 519-525. The mayor Katsume, whom we 
visited in 1957, still had been obliged to learn by heart the didactic poem when he was 
in school. 

^ Takahisa vms educated in a Shingon monastery, and he adhered to this sect 
throughout his life. He also had a Shingon bonze as a councillor. He had a temple of 
this sect as a family sanctuary in Ijuin. In addition to various sutras, it had a statue 
of Fudn and Amida. He mov^ it to a mountain in 1556 and made it the center of the 
Shingon sect in his kingdom. But in 1540 he had also rebuilt the Zen monastery of 
Fukush5-ji with the family graves of the Shimazu after these had been badly damaged 
in the civil war. In 1556 he fotmded a second Zen monastery, Nanrin-ji, in Kagoshima. 
In 1551 he had the old Shinto shrine Kagoshima-Jingu, which had been erected in 708 
in honor of the imperial ancestral goddess, and which had been burned down in the 
civil war of 1527, rebuilt through the Shingon bonze Nisshu. On the advice of this 
latter and of a Shinto priest, he erected a temple to honor Kannon, the goddess of 
mercy in 1560 (Ijichi 97-114; Aoyama 2 and 55). 

M Aoyama 54. 

» Ibid. 55; Ijichi 110; Shigeno 72. 

^ Sanscrit title: Saddharma-pundarika. 

^ Sanscrit title: Prajna Paramita Hridaya Sutra, the principal writing of the Zen 
sect. It discussed the search for the Void, the Nothii^, the Freedom from Thoughts, 
the Absolute Repose, the Denial of Everything Positive, in order to attain by this means 
the central actuality of life since this could not be attained by human reason. On this 
sutra, see E. Conze in IRAS, London, 1948, pp. 33-51, with a list of editions, translations 
and commentaries. An English translation is given by M. Mililer in Sacred Books of 
the East 49 (1894), from the Sanscrit text; cf. D. T. Suzuki, Manual of Zen Buddhism 
(KyOtd, 1935) 27-32. 

w Bernard, Infiltrations 12. 
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remained actively engaged in ruling his country and in fighting for dominance in 
Satsuma. ® 

Soon after his return to Japan, Anjiro went to Ijilin, which lay four hours 
northwest of Kagoshima.^ There he was warmly received by Shimazu Takahisa 
in his castle of Ichiuji-jO.^ The prince was delighted with his visit and asked 
him many questions about the customs and the military prowess of the Portu¬ 
guese. AnjirO answered all of his questions, and the duke was highly pleased 
with the information that he thus received. When AnjirO showed him a very 
touching altarpiece of Mary with the Christ Child® which Xavier had brou^t 
with him, Takahisa was greatly taken with it. He knelt down and reverenced 
it with much respect and ordered all those present to do the same.® He then 
showed the painting to his mother, who was astonished by its beauty and ex¬ 
pressed her delight with it. A few days later she sent a nobleman to Kagoshima 
with a request that a copy of the picture should be made if this were possible. 
Since there were no materials for making such a replica in the city, her wish could 


» Ibid, 1M2; ^Cieslik. 

® Ijichi 101. Our only source on this visit is Xavier (EX II 200-201). Xavier estimated 
the distance as five leagues {ibid, 200), Frois at five or six (5). 

91 Murano 29. Murdoch erroneously transfers the residence to Kokubu in northeastern 
Kagoshima (100). The palace on this site was not built until the time of Shimazu 
Yoshihisa, who ruled from 1571 to 1611, as I was told by local historians in Kagoshima 
in 1957. 

® It was probably one of the altarpieces painted on wood, like those which Flemish 
masters painted for the Portuguese. On this see Almeida, Historia de Portugal III 
(1925) 722-725 737-738. The best painter in Lisbon under King Manuel was the Fleming 
Francisco Henriques, who had seven or eight assistants come from Flanders, all of 
whom died with him of the plague of 1518-1519, as the petition of the painter Garcia 
Fernandes of 1540 declares (V. Ribeiro, A Santa Casa da Misericordia de Lisboa [Lisboa, 
1902] 524; HCBP I 19-20. In 1864 Abb6 Robin, pastor of Digna in the diocese of Saint 
Claude, imdertook to carry out Xavier's plan of building a church to Mary in Miyako, 
the former capital of Japan. Since this was not as yet possible at the time, he wished 
that a bronze statue of from twenty to twenty-five pounds ‘'should be made according 
to the facsimile of the painting which Xavier brought to Japan," so that a native Christian 
might bury it near the city on a hill suitable for the future sanctuary and to obtain 
possession of the site until better times came for the church of Japan. The pope 
approved of the plan and the pastor had six fine bronze statues made in Rome ("re¬ 
productions du tableau apport6 par saint Frangois Xavier des Indes au Japon"). Pius IX 
blessed them in the Gesh in Rome on October 31, 1865, under the name of "Notre-Dame 
de Meaco." One of these was sent to Msgr. Cousin, bishop of Nagasaki, who gave it to 
the first church built in Miyako in 1890. It was 131 feet high and represented the 
Blessed Virgin with the Christ Child on her knees and bore the inscription: "SFX vovit 
1550, Pius P. IX benedixit 1865” (A. Drive, Marie et la Compagnie de Jisus [Paris, 19133] 
199-200). In Katholische Missionen 41 [1912] 76, there is a photograph of this statue with 
the inscription: "Replica of a Marian statue which St. Francis Xavier brought with him 
to India.” It of course has nothing to do with the painting which the saint brought 
with him to Japan, since we do not know what it looked like, though Brou thoughtlessly 
copies Drive, without naming him, when he states that the picture represented Jesus 
on Mary's knees (II 136). 

® Takahisa probably took the painting for a representation of Kannon, the Buddhist 
goddess of mercy, who is often represented as holding a child in her arms and is 
difficult to distinguish from a Christian representation of the Mother of God. Henry 
Venn, a Protestant, was offended by this "act of Mariolatry” {The Missionary Life and 
Labours of Francis Xavier [London, 1862] 182), as was his translator, W. Hoffmann, 
when he wrote: "Unfortunately the first step in the conversion of Japan was marred 
by a worship of Mary” (Franz Xavier, ein weltgeschichtliches Missionsbild [Wiesbaden, 
1869] 215). There can of course be no question of a "worship” of Mary by the prince 
or the missionaries. The Protestant missionary in Japan, H. Haas, who was better 
acquainted with the ceremonies of the Japanese court, took no offense at this (I 86). 
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not be granted. But another request which she had made, for a written account 
of the tfjttrhingg of Christianity, could be fulfilled. AnjirO spent several days 
composing a treatise in Japanese on the objects of Christian faith, and when it 
was completed he sent it to her.** 

One month later Xavier went with AnjirO as his interpreter to visit the duke 
in IjOin. The road passed over the Nishida Bridge in the western part of 
Kagoshima and then, for some twenty minutes, across the plain to the foot of 
a mountainous range where, near an old wayside shrine, the “Moimtain Road” 
began.** This led to the right for an hour steeply up from the deeply cut bed 
of a stream to a plateau with many small hills through which the road wound 
its way. It thmi passed the village of Yoko-i, and in two hours arrived within 
sight of the small city of IjOin.** This lay on the Kaminogawa River at the 
foot of Jdyama, the mountain*' on which the castle of the prince was located on 
a plateau surrounded by a wall and ditch. From Ij&in the road passed upwards 
between bamboos and ferns, at first towards the left, along a rock wall. To the 
rear, in the east, could be seen the wooded slope and the broad plain with its 
dark blue mountains on the distant horizon until suddenly, over the city and hills 
there rose majestically, like a mighty, threatmiing giant, the smoking volcano of 
Sakurajima, which immediately dominated the entire scene. The road continued 
upward past woods and fields and over many terraces until the top of the 
mountain was reached a half an hour later. From here there was a splendid 
panorama of hills and woods and fields surrounded by lofty mountains. In the 
east, on the far side of the bay opposite Kagoshima, were the pale blue heights 
of the neighboring province of Osumi, towered over by the volcanic peak of 
Sakurajima. 

Here was the fortress, whose various components had already been described 
by Alvares: an outer, surrounding wall of earth thirteen feet hi{^ and twenty-six 
f^ wide, oveigrown on the inner and outer sides with bamboo, and with a stone 
wall erected without mortar, and a single, narrow, easily defended entrance. Within 
the ring of the wall was a series of houses, each with a main entrance located 
on an artificially constructed hill from forty-six to fifty-three feet high and, at 
the top of the mountain, higher than the other buildings, the palace of the prince.** 


** The mother of the prince, the wife of his father Tadayoshi, was the daughter of 
Shimazu Satsuma-no-kami Narihisa from a collateral branch of the Shimazu, the grand- 
fotber of Sanehisa (Ijichi in his chronology of the life of Takahisa, p. 1)., Xavier does 
not mention Takahisa's wife. She was the daughter of Iriki-in Shigetoshi and died in 
IjOin on September 2, 1544, after giving birth to four sons of her husband: Yoshihisa in 
1533, Yoshihiro in 1535, Toshihiro, and lehisa. After her death she received the Buddhist 
posthumous name of Sesso-myOan-daishi <Asakawa 391; Ijichi 5). 

** Named MikJcan-zaka. This was the old road which the princes of Satsuma always 
took on their court trips to Edo. We are indebted to Father Cieslik for the description 
of the route, which he took in 1957. 

** The city had 16,500 inhabitants in 1965. The Japanese map of middle Satsuma 
1:200,000 shows a group of houses, KojO <01d Castle) 1.86 miles south of IjOin. In 
1267 Shimazu Nagahisa was named governor of Ijuin. His brother Tadatsune built a 
castle in Furujd. His grandson Hisakane transferred it to Ijuin. In 1288 it was reported 
that a Shinto shrine had been erected in this castle of Ichiuji-jO (cf. Ijuin KyOdo-shi [Local 
History of IjOin], edited by the municipality of Ijuin, 1958, P. I, p. 30). 

** In 1957 we visited the mountain of the castle with Father Cieslik and a teacher 
from Ijuin as our guide. 

** Jorge Alvares described the buildings of the kings of Japan in general and then 
gave a detailed account of his visit in “the fortress of the king” from the harbor <of 
Yamagawa), where he had been. IjOin is exactly two leagues from the west coast of 
Satsuma, but more than three from its east coast. Alvares perhaps sailed to the west 
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It was September 29, the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, when Xavier 
and AnjirO arrived at the fortress of IjGin. Xavier was accustomed to revere this 
saint every day as the prince and defender of the whole Church Militant and 
as the special patron of the great empire of Japan, along with the protecting 
angels of its people and all the saints so that they might obtain their conversion 
from God.^ He and his companion were admitted to an audience with Shimazu 
Takahisa, the ruler of the province. In keeping with the traditions of the land, 
Xavier presented him with a few small gifts; and he was himself, as a foreigner, 

received by the duke with every sign of honor.Since his land was poor and 
mountainous, Takahisa was interested in securing for himself the profitable trade 
with the Portuguese. 

The prince was thirty-five years old. His full face was adorned with a short 
moustache and goatee, and on his cloak he had his coat of arms: a white wheel 
with a cross. ^ Among the books which Xavier had brought with him from India 
were a very rich and ornately ill umin ated Bible and a beautifully decorated Gtossa 
ordinaria,^ When he showed his treasures to the duke and told him that the 
whole of their holy law was contained in them, Takahisa replied that they must 
carefuUy preserve the books whidh contained the law of the Christians; for if 
the law of Jesus Christ was good and true, the devil must be greatly displeased 
by it. He was very glad to grant the permission that had been requested for 
the preaching of the new doctrine and to provide for the support of the mis¬ 
sionaries and their companions. When Francis asked him to furnish him with 
an opportunity of going to the king of Japan in Miyako, the prince declared that 
he was also ready to take care of this, but the win^ for the voyage to the north 
would not be blowing until April. A few days after the audience Takahisa 
published an edict in which he confirmed his permission for the preaching of 
the new doctrine and allowed all of his subjects who wished to do so to become 
Christians.» 

To Xavier and his companions he further lent a little house in Kagoshima to 
live in, where they all took up their residence: Xavier, Torres, Fem^dez, Do- 


coast and then on horse or by foot to IjClin. In 1949 a stone monument was erected on 
the peak of the mountain, which was densely covered with a growth of bamboo. Over 
it was placed an inscription in Japanese and English which states: *Here is the place 
where Prince Takahisa Shimazu and the missionary Zabiel [Xavierl met on September 
29, 1549, in the eighteenth year of Temmon. 1. 5. Showa 24 (1949].'' 

» EX II 205. 

>« Torres 44 92. 

wi Frois 5. 

«B EX II 210. 

»« Frois 18. 

19* Father Cieslik has taken photographs for us of two portraits of Takahisa. In one 
he is dressed as a knight with a keen-edged sword, bow and arrow, quiver, mon (coat 
of arms), and a high tall cap (painting in the possession of the Matsubara shrine in 
Kagoshima). In the other he is represented dressed as a bonze and seated on a chair 
after his retirement (a kakemono in the possession of the ShOko-shQsei-kan Museum). 

los Frois 14. 

19* EX II 210-211. Xavier showed both books to the prince of Yamaguchi. From 
Takahisa's reply we conclude that he also showed them to him. This latter perhaps 
thought of using these foreign sacred books as a practical means for banishing the 
evil spirits which caused epidemics, accidents, and other hardships (Aoyama 67), as 
the sacred writings of the Shingon sect were employed. 

191 EX II 207 228. On November 5, 1549, Xavier wrote that the time for sailing to 
Miyako would come after five months; cf. Torres (Schurhammer, Disputationen 44 54 92; 
Frois 5). 

10* EX II 211. 
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mingos Dias, the two servants, the Chinese Manuel, and the Malabar Amador, 
and probably AnjirO's companions, Antonio and Joane, as well. ^ 


3. Laymen and Bonzes (August—October, 1549) 

Anjiro gave honor to his name of Paul of the Holy Faith. He preached day 
and night with fiery zeal. His mother, wife, and daughter, and many of his 
relatives and friends, both men and women, became Christians; and since a large 
part of them could read and write, they quickly learned the prayers. The new 
teaching with regard to the Creator of all things, about whom they had never 
heard before, attracted many listeners, who approved of Paul’s explanations, since 
they were open to rational arguments and had hitherto adhered to their pagan 
sects only through ignorance. Their passage over to the new teaching, moreover, 
caused no one offense. ^ 

The first one to become a Christian^ was a poor^ young man of the warrior 


^ Frois 6; cf. GS IV 304-305. The small house probably lay, like that of AnjirO, in 
the Samurai Quarter between the landing place on the Inari River and the Shimazu 
Palace or the Fukush5-ji monastery, as we were informed in Kagoshima in 1957. 

1 EX II 201 228-230 254 and Paul's letter of November 5, 1549 (SIE 89). 

2 Bernardo was the first Japanese to visit Europe, where the excellent qualities of 
his character, his hiunility, prudence and piety, his zeal for the faith, his sense of 
justice, and his exemplary life were everywhere such an object of admiration that the 
testimonies of twenty-one eyewitnesses were taken in his regard. Xavier knew him 
in Japan (EX II 355-358; Teixeira 877-878); P6rez in Malacca [InfomuiQdo 72), Barzaeus 
(DI II 441), Frois (Geschichte 17-18), and Teixeira in Goa (877-878); Nadal {Ep. Nodal II 
4041; III 33; IV 785), Mir6n (EX II 353), Quadros {DI II 337), Cipriano Soares {Litterae 
Qmdrimestres II 496497) in Lisbon; NN (ibid. 679), Monclaro (ibid. V 247), Gracida 
(ibid. 953-954) in Coimbra; NN (ibid. Ill 77) in Salamanca, Luis de Mendoza (Ep. Mixtae 
IV 840) in Segovia; Ignatius (MI Epp. VIII 263), Ribadeneyra (Vida 4, 7 and 17 in FN 
IV 654-657 722-723), Gonsalves da Camara (FN I 544-545 548), Polanco (Chron. II 777; III 
398 409; IV 188 378 551), B. Palmio (FN III 278-279), Geeraeits (Poland Complementa II 
578) in Rome. Father D'Elia, SJ., gives a good survey of his life in "Bernardo il primo 
giapponese venuto a Roma (1555)," Civiltd Cattolica 102.3 (1951) 277-287 527-535. He ac¬ 
curately cites his sources, the MHSI, but only the numbers of the volumes used at the 
time without their titles, but the numbers were later changed. His numbers correspond 
to the following volumes: 6-10 (MI Epp. 6-10), 17 (MI Scnpta 4), 19^20 (MX 1-2), 3940 42 
(Ep. Nadal 1-1 4), 44 (Polanco Compl. II), 50-51 (Ep. Mixtae 4-5), 5^57 (Polanco, Chron. 2-6), 
6063 (Utt. Quadr. 2-3 5), 66 (FN I), 67-68 (EX 1-2), 70 72 (DI 1-2). Some further data are 
to be found in Maffei, Hist. Ind., c. 15; Valignano (*Libro primero 174-175); ^Rodrigues 
Tguzu (46v); Franco, Ano Santo (709).is life: Bernardo accompanied Xavier to Miyako 
ai^ Goa, sent by him, he sailed to Lisbon in 1553, where the visitor Nadal received him 
into the Society and sent him to Coimbra to study. He traveled from there in 1554 
by way of Salamanca, Segovia, Barcelona, and Naples to Rome, where he arrived at 
the beginning of 1555 and remained until October 18. He then returned by land through 
Florence and Pisa to Genoa, by sea to Alicante, and again by land through Murcia to 
Lisbon and Coimbra, where he continued his studies and died a saintly death in February, 
1557. According to Ribadeneyra, who was his confessor in Rome and on familiar terms 
with him, Bernardo was the first man (hombre) to be baptized in Japan (FN IV 654-655). 
According to Nadal, he was the second to be converted by Xavier in Japan (Ep. Nadal 
II 40). According to Camara, he was one of the first whom Xavier converted on those 
islands (FN I 545). A sheet of paper inscribed by Bernardo with some lines in Japanese 
and an Italian translation, which he gave in Rome in 1555 to the later bishop of Wurzburg, 
Friedrich von Wirsberg, and which Nadal saw in the bishop's possession still in 1568, 
is no longer to be found in the episcopal archives, which on March 16, 1945, lost sixty 
percent of its contents, as the present archivist. Dr. A. Wendehorst, wrote to us on 
January 17, 1968 (on this see Ep. Nadal III 333; IV 785). 

3 EX II 358. 
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caste, a samurai^ who had been bom in Kagoshima^ and had received the name 
of Bernardo in baptism. He became greatly attracted by Father Master Francis 
and never wished to be separated from him.^ Bernardo did not have an at¬ 
tractive exterior; 7 but he was humble, pmdent, pious, devoted to prayer and 
eager for knowledge; and he consequently made great progress in the Christian 
faith.* 

In addition to Bernardo there was the owner of the house which the prince 
had designated as the residence for Xavier and his companions.^ She was baptized 
with the name of Maria and was from then on a zc^ous Christian. Her four 
or five brothers and sisters living in the city did not, however, follow her example; 
instead, they remained members of the Amida sect and also continued to pray 
to their kamis and hotokes.^ Another neophyte received the name of Marcos 
as a remembrance of the evangelist Mark, the companion of St. Peter. 


4 Barzaeus calls him "'homem de muita marca he fidalgo, de quern se spera muito 
fniito nas provincias de Jap§o" (DI II 441). 

5 Ribadeneyra (FN IV 655). 

4 Camara says of him that after his conversion he was Xavier's most faithful com¬ 
panion in all his efforts and travels (FN I 545); and Bernardo told Ribadeneyra that 
he had slept for seven months in the same room with Xavier (FN IV 656-657). This was 
perhaps already the case in Kagoshima. 

7 Frois 18. 

* This was the evidence given by Frois and all the eyewitnesses who had known him 
close at hand. 

9 ^Rodrigues Tquzu writes: "Entire os Christaos que em Satguma fez o B. P. Fran¬ 
cisco, foi o dono da casa, em que se agasalhou elle e seus companheiros, em paga da 
hospedagem, que era huma velha dona [she was c^d when the priests visited her in 1579 
and 1583] ^nrrada, muito boa Christam" <38v). In Cros this becomes; "Entre les 
chr6tiens que le Bienheureux P6re fit k Cangoxima il faut compter le maitre de la 
maison oh lui et ses compagnons furent log6s. La demikre descendante des hdtes 
vivait, A la fin du sihcle dernier. C'6tait une excellente chr6tienne" (Vie II 52). 

w On this see Father Frois* letter of November 29, 1584, from Katsusa, in which he 
gives an account of the visit of the Japanese Brother DamiSo "two mondis before" to 
Maria (ARSI; JapSin, 9, 313v-314). The letter contradicts the date of her death in 
*Rodrigues Tguzu, who writes that the vice-provincial Caspar (^Oelho had her brought 
to Nagasaki, where she was supported by the Society and died in September, 1583, 
because of her virtue and the fidelity with which, despite all the persecutions of the 
pagans, she perservered in the faith which she had learned from Father Francis and 
to thank her for the hospitality which she had shown him <38v). The year 1583 is clear 
in the Madrid copy. Is it a scribal error for 1585? In the Lisbon copy there is only 
15; the place for the two following numbers is left blank. Almeida had twice before 
this visited the only Christian woman from Xavier's time who still remained alive in 
Kagoshima (ARSI: Jap Sin. 46, 38v; 45, 61). On her see Schurhammer, "Kagoshima" 
GS IV 304-305, where we still erroneously followed Cros. 

In 1552 Xavier asked Joane to greet Marcos when he retmmed to Kagoshima (EX 
II 482). Nothing more is known about him. In 1598 it was said of one of the witnesses 
in Nagasaki, Bartolomeu Yoshidika (sic), one of the most eminent citizens of the dty, 
who was sixty-four at the time, that he had been baptized forty-nine years earlier 1^ 
a priest of the Society of Jesus (ARSI: JapSin. 31, 166v). This would take his baptism 
back to 1549 and to Kagoshima, but the dates given in such hearings are not to be 
insisted upon. The Jesuit priest and martyr Seb. Kimura was a grandson of the 
first Christian baptized by Xavier in Hirado (ibid.. 60, 26-v). In 1682 Constantine 
Phaulikon, the powerful minister of the king of Siam, married a prominent Japanese 
of the capital of the land, Ayuthia, whose grandmother, Ines Martins, declared 
that she was the granddaughter of the first Christian whom Xavier baptized in Japan 
(Mimoire du Ptre de Btze sur la vie de Constance Phautkon [Tokio, 1947]. The editors 
of this work, Jean Drans and Henri Bernard, concluded from this that her ancestors 
had thus been in Kagoshima or its environs in Xavier's time (25). But Hirado is here 
to be read instead of Kagoshima. In 1586 Frois met a Christian woman in Shimonoseki 
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The chief obstacle for further conversions was the ignorance of the language 
of the country on the part of Xavier and his companions. On their voyage to 
Japan, Juan Femdndez had already learned some Japanese, but they were not 
able to communicate with the people around them without an interpreter. When 
AnjirO was talking with his visitors who, especially in the first weeks filled the 
house from early morning vmtil late in the evening, Francis and his confreres had 
to remain silent, since they did not understand the questions posed by their visitors 
nor the answers that were given to them. Since they had received their own 
bouse in which to live from Takahisa, they had somewhat more free time for 
themselves than would have otherwise been the case. Though most of their 
day was spent in dealing with their neighbors, they prolonged their vigils in 
prayer and in the study of the basic principles of Japanese. As a consequence, 
Xavier had made such progress by the end of September that, after spending forty 
days on it with Anjird’s assistance, he was able to explain the Ten Commandments 
in the language of the country. 

He and his confreres further used their free time to become acquainted with 
the land and the people in the vicinity. Their dwelling, like Paul's earlier home, 
was in the samurai quarter, which passed cm both sides of the Inari River from 
the harbor to the foot of the mountain. Immediately south of it was the 
quarter of the merchants and craftsmen. 'The city itself was known for its many 
temples, bonzes, pagan priests, magicians, and scmthsayers.Kagoshima lay in 
one of the most conservative provinces of Japan,** and the old Shintd religion 
was here evident in the numerous shrines of the gods. ** These were recognizable 
by the free-standing gateways, the toriis, with their two horizontal beams. The 
shrines were for the most part simple, unadorned, greyish brown, wooden struc¬ 
tures with two rooms, an empty vestibule, and a closed sanctuary, which could 
only be entered by a sacrificing priest. Within the sanctuary there were only 
three objects, the so-called “three jewels,” wrapped in cloths: a mirror, the symbol 
of the sun-goddess; a sword, and a crystal.** On the left, near the harbor, was 
the Kasuga shrine,** dedicated to a foUower of the sun-goddess.** In addition to 


whom Torres had baptized twenty-five years earlier in Hirado. She was called Ines, 
but was obviously different from her namesake in Siam {Cartas II, 1598, f. 173v). 

** Frols 5. 

** EX II 201. 

»♦ Ftois 5. 

*5 EX II 190. 

** “Cieslik, 19, 1963. 

1 * On January 22, 1584, Fixfis wrote that he would report what he had heard from 
the mouth of Father Luis de Almeida a few months before his death (he died in October, 
1583) about his visit to Satsuma the preceding year. There was no other city in the 
wb(4e empire of Japan where the worship and reverence of idols flourished so much, 
and there was no other with as many bonzes and temples as Kagoshima (ARSI: JapSin. 
45, 61). On April 24, 1584, he wrote that Kagoshima was “abomiiuvel em idolatrias, 
feiticos, agouros e outras maldades” (ibid. 4, 313v). 

** Aoyama 73. 

** Ibid. 34, and “Villicm’s extract from the SatsugO Chiri-sankO (Geographical Notices 
on Satsiuna and Osumi). 

** Schurfaammer, Shin-tO 13 123 138 174. 

** The shrine is today a station for the streetcars which go to the Wakamiya-Hachiman 
temple at the foot of the old fortified mountain of Shimizu-jO. 

** The Kasuga shrine is dedicated to the Shinto god Ame-no-koyane, who with his 
companion prevented the- sun-goddess Amaterasu from reforning to her cave with a 
straw rope, from which he had induced her with a trick in order to give sunlight again 
to the earth (Schurhammer, Shin-tO 13-14). On Hachiman, see ibid. 74-78 104, on Inari 
ibid. 110-111. 
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this there were the Gion shrine at the foot of Tagayama, the popular Inari shrine, 
guarded by two stone foxes and dedicated to the goddess of rice, the Suwa shrine, 
and others. But the Buddhists also had their temples, where idols gleaming with 
gold and enthroned on altars could be seen in the mystical half-darkness, and 
where the faithful kindled fragrant sticks of incense in their honor and stuck them 
in vases filled with ashes. The principal branches of the Buddhists in Kagoshima 
were the Shingon-shQ, Ji-shu, and, especially, the Zen-shu, sects; but in addition 
to these there were also the black-dressed followers of the Hokke and Jddoshin-shu 
sects. 

The Shingon sect with its mysteries and mythical rights, to which Anjiro 
had belonged before his conversion, worshiped Dainichi as its principal god; but 
it also revered the kamis, the Shinto gods, and the hotokes, the Buddhist gods; 
and, in addition to the DaijO-in, it also had other temples.^ Besides these, there 
were the grey-dressed bonzes of the Ji-shu, 25 who, through a repetition of the 
formula Namu Amida Butsu, confidently invoked Amida,25 the savior of the Western 
Paradise. In 1284 an ancestor of Takahisa had built for them the great monastery 
of J5k0my5-ji in the northern part of the city. 27 The largest of all the Buddhist 
monasteries was, however, that of the black-dressed Zen bonzes,* the mighty 
complex of Fukush5-ji. 

Already before his return to his own country, Paul of the Holy Faith had 
told Xavier of this monastery, and the latter had given an account of it in a 
report which he wrote to his confreres in Europe on Jime 22, 1549, two days before 
setting out for Japan: 

Paulo de Santa Fee, the Japanese, our companion, told me one thing which consoled 
me much; and what he told me is that in the monastery of his land, where there are 


23 Katsume 254-255; Aoyama 62. 

24 Aoyama 62. On the Shingon sect, see Steinhilber-Oberlin 91-127; Reischauer 94- 
102; EUot 336-339; Anesaki, History 123-133. 

25 By the grey bonzes, whom Alvares distinguished from the black in 1547, Paul 
of the Holy Faith in 1548, and Lancilotto in 1549, are meant, as we have already indicated 
in Vol. Ill, p. 574, the bonzes of Ji-shQ. Xavier expressly states that the grey bonzes 
dressed like mendicant friars (frayles) were the Ji-shOs (EX II 188 208; ibid, 268-269), 
as does Vilela in 1561 (ARSI: JapSin, 4, 129). The sixth of the ** Eighteen Laws of leyasu* 
also distinguishes three types of Buddhist bonzes according to their dress (Haas I 285). 

* The *Sumario dos erros, em que os gentios do Japdo vivem e de algumas seitas 
gentilicas, em que principalmente confido, which was composed by Cosme de Torres or 
one of his subjects and brought by Melchior Nunes Barreto from Japan to India in 
1556 <DI III 715) and is now in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Rome, Fondo Gesuitico 
3611 <new number 14S8), n. 33, ff. 134-137v, distinguishes three Amida sects; two with 
black-dressed bonzes, and a third with grey-dressed. The first worshiped along with 
Amida the Shinto gods (the JOdo-shti). The second prayed only to Amida and preached 
(the Jodo-shinshfi). The third worshiped only Amida and did not preach (the Ji-shu) 
035). On the Ji-shu sect, see Eliot 243-244. On the Jddo sect, see the monumental work 
of H. Coates and R. Ishizuka, HOnen the Buddhist Saint (KyOto, 1925), a kind of encyclo¬ 
pedia of the sect. Its colored frontispiece shows the bonzes in grey dress. 

27 Aoyama 36 64. It lay in the nor^ of the city, northeast of Iwasakitani (*Villion's 
excerpt from the Satsugu Chirusanko). 

2* The Zen sect was divided into two branches: the Rinzai branch, which only 
meditated, and the SOto branch, which meditated and studied books. On the sects 
see H. Dumoulin, S.J., Zen, Geschichte und Gestalt (Bern, 1959); Ostliche Meditation und 
christliche Mystik (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1966); H. Haas, ''Die Kontemplationsschulen 
des japanischen Buddhismus," MDGLVO X.2 (Tokyo, 1906) 157-221, where the history of 
the SQto branch is given on pp. 183-188, that of its founder Dfigen (ShOyo Daishi, 1200- 
1253) and of its reformer Keizan (KOtoku EmmyO 1268-1325) on pp. 210-217, and the 
gen^ogy of their successors to Ninjitsu BusshO on list 2. 
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many frades and a school, they have among them a practice of meditating^ which is 
as follows: He who has charge of the house, their superior, who is the most learned, 
calls them all together and addresses them in the manner of a sermon; and then he 
says to each one of them that they should meditate for the space of an hour on the 
following:^ When a man is dying and cannot speak, since the soul is being separated 
from the body, if it could then speak in such a separation and withdrawal of the soul, 
what things would the soul say to the body?^i And also, of those who are in hell or 
purgatory, if they would return to this life, what would they say? And after the hour 
has passed, the superior of the house examines each one of them on what he experienced 
during that hour when he meditated; and if he says something good, he praises him; 
and, on the other hand, he reproaches him when he says things which are not worth 
remembering. 32 They say that the padres preach to the people every two weeks, and 
many people come to their sermons, both men and women, and they weep during the 
sennons, especially the women; and he who preaches has painted hell and its torments, 
and he shows these figures to the people; and this was told to me by Paulo de Santa Fee. 

I asked him if he remembered any saying which he had heard from any preacher. 
He told me that he remembered that he had once hear a padre of theirs say when he 
was preaching that an evil man or an evil woman is worse than the devil, saying that 
the evils which he could not do by himself he does with the help of an evil man or of 
an evil woman, such as stealing, bearing false witness, and other sins of this kind. They 
tell me that the people are very eager to learn. When I shall have experience from there, 
I shall write to you at great length. 33 

The monastery about which Paul had spoken to Xavier was the monastery 
of the Zen sect, the most influential Buddhist sect in Satsuma, and an offshoot 
of the Sdto-Zen sect, which, in addition to meditation, also fostered the study of 
books. Sekioku Shinryo, a bonze of this sect from the ruling dynasty, had founded 
it in 1394; and the ruler of the time, Shimazu Motohisa, had designated it as the 
burial place for his family and had given it a large piece of land on the condition 
that its. forest should not be cut down and no hunting should take place in it. 
Motohisa's son, who had studied at the university of Ashikaga in Kanto, had 
become the third superior of the monastery. 34 The buildings, which had been 


» On zjazen, Zen meditation, see Hugo M. Enomiya [Lassalle, SJ.l, Zen-Buddhismus 
(K51n, 1966); H. M. Enomiya-Lassalle, SX, Zen-Weg zur Erleuchtung (Freiburg, 19713); 
idem, Zen-Meditation, Eine Einfuhrung (Koln, 1975); H. Dumoulin, S.J., Ostliche Me- 
ditation und christliche Mystik <pp. 295-307, translation of the teaching on meditation 
[Zazen Yojinki] of the Keizan); idem, Zen, Geschichte und Gestalt <162-168 267-279); idem, 
Der Erleiichtungsweg des Zen im Buddhismus (Frankfurt, 1976). An account of life and 
meditation in a Rinzai-Zen monastery is given by Gerta Ital in Der Meister, die Monche 
und Ich im Zen-Buddhisten-Kloster (Weilheim, 1966). 

30 Five similar points for meditation are given in the *Sumario dos erros of 1556 
(136-v). The paradoxal points for meditation (koan) used in the Rinzai school were not 
employed according to the strict tradition in the Sdtfl school (Enomiya, Zen-Buddhismus 
2S-^). The forty-eight kdan texts of the Wu-men-kuan, one of the two most important 
collections, have been translated into German by Dumoulin in WQ-men-kuan. Der Pass 
ohne Tor (Mlonumenta Nipponica Monographs 13, Tokyo, 1953). Seventeen of these along 
with other Zen texts have been translated by Schuej Ohasama and A. Faust in Zen, 
Der lebendige Buddhismus in Japan (Gotha, 1925). 

31 In the *SMmano dos erros, this is the last of the five points for meditation, and 
the answer reads: “At the end one finds that all is nothing* (136v). 

32 EX II 152. This going to the Zen master to give an account of the meditation 
is called dokusan; on this see Enomiya, Zen-Buddhismus 3042 45-53. 

33 EX II 152-153. 

34 The best survey of the history of the Fukush5-ji monastery is given by Tsukiji 
Kenkichi in “Tsurumaru-j5-shi—FukushOji-shi (Remains of Tsurumaru-jfV—Remains of 
Fukushfiji),* Kagoshima-ken Bunka-zai Chdsa-hOkoku-sho (Studies on the Investigation 
of the Cultural Properties of the Prefecture of Kagoshima) I (Kagoshima, 1954) 73-99. 
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badly damaged in the last civil war, had been restored by Takahisa in 1540.^ 
It was the largest monastery of the sect in the land and had an annual income 
of 1350 kokus of rice^ from its own estates. Within it there were more than a 
hundred monks. ^ 

The monastery of Fukusho-ji lay at a distance of a quarter of an hour from 
the harbor" at the foot of the wo^ed Mount Gyokuryo, a continuation of Shi- 
royama, the mountain at the foot of which the castle was located. Xavier visited it 
soon after his arrival, and he became more familiar with it than with any other site 
in Kagoshima." 


In addition to discussing the monastery, the author gives the text of a biographical list 
of the fifty-nine abbots, to the destruction of FukushO-ji in 1869. The original of this 
list was formerly in the monastery archives. The graves in the Shimazu cemetery are 
also described with a map. Of. the summary data in Shigeno 72 76, and Aoyama 51-52. 
On the foundation of the monastery, see Kimaki Sakae, Kaizan Sekioku Zenshi to 
Fukushd-ji (The Founder Sekioku Zenshi and the FukushO-ji) (Kagoshima, 1934). According 
to Rodrigues Tguzu, the Fukush5-ji monastery belonged to the subordinate branch of the 
YegJ\es6(Historia 31v), which devoted itself to the study of Buddhism, while the Gozan 
monastery was more occupied with literature and poetry {idem, Arte breve 95v)! cf. Motl 
Nipponica 5 (1942) 48 232. 

" Ijichi 110; Shigeno 72; Aoyama 55. 

" Aoyama 36. The koku is a dry measure for polished rice amounting to 180 liters. 
The annual consumption per person is 1.12 kokus ( Ramming 319). 

" Frois 6. 

" A high school is standing on the site today. After the bombardment of Kagoshima 
by the English in 1863, the monastery was destroyed by the patriots in 1869 in order 
to use the money of the bonzes for the training of soldiers and to build a fleet to match 
that of the English. 

" The main source for our description of the monastery is the drawing in the 
Sfinkoku-meisho-zue (Sights Worth Seeing in the Three Lands), a work commissioned 
by the prince Shimazu Nariakira. It was published in Kagoshiim in 1843 and again in 
T5kyfl in 1906 and 1966. It is concerned with the three provinces of Satsuma, Ostuni 
and Hyiiga. The description of the monastery is given on pp. 79-86 of the new printing. 
We have called the drawing Plan 1. From the same year, 1843, comes the great panorama 
of Kagoshima with a somewhat altered representation of the monastery. This is plan 
4.1 in the historical atlas Sappan Engaku Chizu (also in Katsume in a smaller format, 
and a section with the monastery in Shigeho). We have called this representation Plan 2. 
There is another, smaller plan of the city, probably also of the first half of the nineteenth 
century in Katsume, but it gives a supe^cial, and at times erroneous, picture of the 
monastery. It still, however, has some new captions. We call this Plan 3. The plan on 
p. 9 in Shigeno, Satsuma Kirishitan Shiryo-shusei (Kagoshima, 1966), portrays the 
Tsurumaru Castle, which was at the center of the city. In the seventeenth century the 
Dutchman Selderen described the monastery as follows: "In the middle of this southern 
part of the city, there is a beautiful temple whose roof can be seen from afar above all 
the other buildings. Interiorly it is extraordinarily precious" (Montanus 426). The added 
panorama of the city gives three floors to the main building of the monastery (by which 
the main gate is probably intended). In 1611 Nuno de Soutomayor was shown a stone 
in Kagoshima from which Xavier used to preach (GS IV 424). And Rodrigues Tguzu 
wrote in 1634: "There [in Kagoshima] is an elaborate bonze monastery with the name 
of FukushOji of the Zen sect. Before it is a large square with a gate of the surrounding 
wall with stairs on which one mounts up to the temple. The saintly priest sat upon the 
topmost step so that he could be seen and heard by all (31v)." The stone stairs are 
still preserved. Dumoulin gives the plan of a typical Zen monastery (the Rinzai monastery 
of Tflfuku-ji in Kyoto), with its seven obligatory buildings (the Shichi do garan): (1) Sam- 
mon (Main (jate), (2) Hondo (Main Temple), (3) HattO (Hall for Preaching), (4) Tosu 
(Toilet), (5) Yushitsu (Bathhouse), (6) Zendo (Meditation Hall), (7) KOri (Storeroom). But 
the seven main buildings are given differently in different works. The monastery of 
course also had the cells of the monks, kitchen, refectory, residence of the abbot, guest 
house, treasury, and so forth {Zen 148 151 305). Our Plan 1, of 1843, which we have 
followed in oiu: description, may on the whole represent the monastery as Xavier saw it. 
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Near a small shrine of the Buddhist helper in need, the patron of 

pilgrims, of children, and of pregnant women, a simple bamboo gate marked the 
entrance into the monastery grounds. On the right was a guardhouse and a 
path, bounded also on the right by a low wall, which led past some stone lanterns 
to the lotus pool.**^ There immediately appeared within it a small island^ with 
two adjacent chapels, the one on the right dedicated to Kannon, the goddess of 
mercy, that on the left to Benten, the goddess of luck. The island itself was 
connected to the road by a simple wooden bridge. This was left on the right, 
and in a short time one came to the temple precinct proper, which was svir- 
rounded by a wall and, with its buildings, climbed in terraces up the lower slopes 
of the moimtain. 

The arched dragon-gate-bridge ^ here crossed the pool. From the forecourt, 
which was planted with trees, two broad stone stairs led up to the first terrace, 
where there were on the right two stone basins for washing one's hands before 
visiting the temple. A wall terminated the terrace, and, opposite the left stone 
stairs, one passed into the outer temple court through a roofed outer gate, which 
was guarded by the usual giant stone figures, the the so-called "Two 

Kings," with grimacing mien and threatening attitude. 

Here, on the right, could be seen the chapel of the protecting deity, ^ and 
beyond it the room^ where the bonzes were accustomed to take a hot bath on 
fixed days. On the left the court was bounded by the J6-dd hall.^ At the center, 
through a second stone stairway, one reached the second temple court, passing 
through a two-storied elaborate main gate.*^ On the right of this court was the 
monastery kitchen, so and on its left the Zen-dd, meditation hall. To the right of 
the gate was the bell house, si One then came by means of more stone steps to 
the principal temple, the Hon-dd, which contained the statue of Shaka, and to 
the third temple court, which was surrounded by buildings. S2 In the background 
was the extended monastery building with its cells of the monks ;S3 behind this, 
to the right, was the house of the superior,and to the left the guest house.® 


40 Plan 2 calls the shrine Kannon-do, probably by mistake, since immediately after 
there is a chapel to this goddess on the island. 

41 Tomo-ya. On Plan 1 a spear and a halberd are leaning against the roof. 

42 Plan 1 shows the pool covered with lotus blossoms. Plan 2 gives its name. 

43 On Plan 3 1?] it is called Nakashima, 

44 Ryu-mon-hashi. 

45 The usual Ni’d-mon (Gate of the Two Kings) near the temple. The two kings who 
served as temple guards are the old Hindu gods Indra and Brahma, who kept the evil 
spirits far away. 

46 Chinju-sha, 

47 Yushitsu, In the Rinzai monastery in which Gerta Ital lived, the monks had bath 
days on the fourth, ninth, fourteenth, nineteenth, twenty-fourth, and twenty-ninth days 
of the month. Everywhere in Japan baths were taken in hot water after a rinse (Ital 
140 145-146). 

46 Abbreviation for JododO (Paradise Hall)? Jodo is the paradise of Amida. 

49 The Sammon (literally: Mountain Gate). Plan 3 erroneously has the gate in front 
of the lotus pool and then has it sketched in again on the other side of the pool instead 
of the Nid-mon gate. 

50 Dai-dokoro. 

51 ShorO, 

52 Also called Butsu-dO. On Plan 1 the Hondo is like the other main rooms also 
linked by a covered walk with the verandas on the right and left. On Plan 2 it is in 
the center of the second temple court and the connecting corridors are missing. It 
consequently also had no third temple court. 

53 Without title. Plan 1 portrays the front of the building with curtains. 

54 HojO. 

55 Kyakuden. 
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On the left of the third court was another building complex, the Treasury of 
Buddha^ with its "'Gate of the Two Heavens/^ and to the right of it the founder's 
temple,^ with high stone stairs leading up to it. 

Above the monastery, in the shade of camphor trees at the edge of the woods, 
was the cemetery with the graves of the princes of the land and, over all of 
them, those of the superiors of the monastery, a narrow row of low columns with 
the names of the abbots. Right of the cemetery, a road led up the mountain to 
the hermitage, which also belonged to the monastery. It was here that the superior 
of the monastery lived when he withdrew from his usual labors to lead a solitary 
life.® 

Since 1545 Ninshitsu,^* as the fifteenth abbot, with the honorary title of 
fddS,® had held the ofBce of superior of the Fukush5-ji monastery;® and since 
1546 he had held the title of Busshd-Daien-Zenshi, which had been given to him 
by the emperor Go-Nara-tenno.® The superior of the monastery was a pious, 
amiable, and charitable man, revered above all for his knowledge, his exemplary 


56 Hdziy-nyorai, largely concealed by clouds on Plan 1; only the roofs are to be seen. 

57 bfitenmon, 

* Kaizjan-d6. 

® AH that remains of the monastery apart from the first stone stairs is the cemetery. 
A plan of it with all the graves, except those of the abbots, is to be found opposite 
p. 77 in Tsukiji. A lithographed plan of the cemetery, which the guardian gave us at 
the time of our visit in 1957, has the graves of the abbots with all the others. The 
funeral monument erected to Shimazu Takahisa bears the family coat of arms and his 
posthumous name of Daichu. To the left, above, on the western edge of the cemetery, 
a simple stone gateway leads to the graves of the abbots. A depression in the center 
divides the row of graves into two halves; on the left there are sixteen graves, on the 
right seventeen. Simple, truncated colunms bear the names of the deceased. In the 
left row, the eleventh column, counting from left to right, marks the grave of Ninshitsu 
with the ideograms for nin (patience) and shitsu (room). 

® Plan 1 has the caption ShinkO-in; Plan 3 1ms instead of this FukushO-ji inkyo-ju 
The superior could retire here when he nmde inkyo, that is, when he retired ^m office. 
Today, from the cemetery, can be seen on the right a solitary house in the woods on 
the slope. Here was the temple of Inkyo. From here there is a brilliant view upon the 
city, bay, and Sakurajima. 

® Xavier writes his name as Ninxit, Instead of this, the copy of Frois' history has 
Nenjit <6 121 124) and Nin jit (6-7). Ninshit is the Satsuma pronunciation of Ninshitsu. 
The list of abbots, which is derived from the former monastery archives (in Shigeno 
84), has: "Abbot Ninshitsu, earlier name BunshO, disciple of Abbot Tenyu, bom in 
Satsuma, of the family Hagiwara, a branch of the Ban family; lived since the year 
Tembun 14 [1545] in this temple, died in the year Koji 2, in the eleventh month, twenty- 
eighth day [December 29, 1556]." His civilian name was thus Hagiwara Bunshd. He 
had been a disciple of the eleventh abbot, Tenyu, as was also his successor, Kikan, the 
sixteenth abbot. Aoyama erroneously gives Ninshitsu also the name of TenyQ (72). Haas 
would like to see in Ninxit the father of Shimazu Takahisa, who, under the name Nisshin- 
sai, which he took after his retirement, was held in high esteem for his knowledge of 
Chinese literature (I 159-160), but this is impossible. The portrait "of a Satsuma prince, 
who became a priest, from the period of the painter SesshQ" (1420-1506), in S. Bing, 
Artistic Japan (Lx>ndon, 1889) p. 177, n. 14, also has nothing to do with Ninshitsu. Gur 
Ninshitsu died, as has been said, on the twenty-eighth day of the eleventh month of the 
year Koji, that is, on December 29, 1556, as is indicated on the list of the abbots of the 
monastery (Tsukiji 84). He cannot, as a consequence, be the superior whom Almeida 
met in Kagoshima in 1562, as Frois erroneously maintains (122-124); cf. J. Laures, SJ., 
"Notes on the Death of Ninshitsu, Xavier's Bonze Friend," Monumenta Nipponica 8 (1952) 
407411. 

® TodO was an honorary title for high dignitaries of the Zen sect (Frois 122; Aoyama 
71-72). 

® Shigeno 84, whose text agrees verbatim with that in Tsukiji, 84. 

® Ijichi 110; Aoyama 72. 
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life, his great dignity, and his age, since he was already ei^ty years old.^ Xavier 
frequently visited tW with Paul as his interpreter, and there soon developed a 
warm friendship between the venerable old superior of the monastery and Master 
Francis. The fact that the priest had come six thousand leagues from Portugal 
to speak of God and of the means for saving one's soul made a deep impressicm 
upon Ninshitsu, as it did upon all the others, both bonzes and laymen. But the 
superior was unable to make up his mind on one question, whether the soul, as 
his visitor maintained, was immortal, or whether it died together with the body. 
At one time he was of one opinion, at another time another. The teachings of 
Zen had nothing with respect to an immortal soul, and the daily meditations 
which the bonzes had to make had the sole aim of leading to a recognition of the 
existence of a "Nothing,” the impersonal Absolute, without form, without attributes, 
and that man was only a wave in the sea of this Absolute which came and went 
without leaving a trace behind. 

Every year the monks of his monastery had to spend an hour to two hours 
a day for a hundred days upon this meditation as the chief exercise of their 
order. One day the superior brought his guest into the Zen-dd, the meditation 
hall, where the monks were sitting on cushions upon a raised platform in long 
rows to the right and left. They were bolt upright, motionless, silent, close to 
each other with their legs crossed, their hands folded before Uiem, their eyes 
half closed, and faced towards the wzill.^ The priest asked his guide what his 
subjects were doing here. 

Ninshitsu then smiled and said: 

Some of them are counting up how much they received during the past months from 
their faithful; others are thinking about where they can obtain better clothes and treat* 
ment for their persons; others are thinking about their recreations and their amusements; 
in short, none of them are thinking about anything that has any meaning at all. 

On another occasion Francis asked him whether youth or old age, which he 
was now in, seemed better to him. Ninshitsu thought for a moment and then 
replied: "Youth.” When he was tisked his reason for this, he stated that when 
one is young, one's body is still free from sickness and difficulties, and one still 
has the liberty of doing imimpeded what one wishes. Francis then asked him: 

If you saw a ship sailing from a harbor which has to arrive at another harbor, when 
should the passengers be happier: when they are still in the midst of the open sea, 
exposed to the winds, the waves, and the storms, or when they see that they ^are already 
near the harbor and begin to pass through the bar in order to rest there from the past 
storms and shipwrecks? 


« EX II 190. 

« Ibid. Cf. Aoyama, who produces reasons to show that Ninshitsu, despite everything, 
still probably believed in the continued existence of the soul after death, and thus in 
its immortality: <1) The Keizan branch of the SotO sect, to which the FukushOji monastery 
belonged, was particularly observant of feasts for the dead; <2) Ninshitsu came from 
the conservative province of Satsunia;.and (3) he was the ablrat of the family monastery 
of the princes of the land, in which their ancestors were especially honored <73). 

In the sixteenth century, the Zen bonzes made the ninety-day exercises (gdko-e) 
twice a year, as A. Imaeda has observed in his Japanese history of the Zen sect {ZenshU 
no Rekishi) (Aoyama 23). On this see the pictures in Dumoulin, Zen 56-57 (bonzes at 
meditation, at the dokusan, the visit to the Zen master, at meidtime), and Enomiya- 
Lasalle, Zen Weg zur Erleuchtung 17 (ZendO with cushion), 32 (seated at zazen), 48 
(bonze with the kyosaku, the warning stick), 96 (Zen master). 
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To this Ninshitsu replied: 

Father, I understand you very well. 1 know for sure that the sight of the harbor 
is naturally more pleasant and delightful for those who are to enter it. But since I am 
still uncertain and have not as yet decided which is the better harbor, I do not know 
how or where I must land. 

In his visits to the Fukushd-ji monastery, Xavier also became acquainted with 
TokuO Shunka, the administrator of the institution, like Ninshitsu, he was a 
disciple of TenyO, the eleventh superior of the monastery, which he had ruled 
from 1462 till his death in 1532. Tokud Shunka, who was already in his late 
fifties when he became known to Xavier, was eager to learn what his foreign visitor 
taufi^t, since he had himself zealously studied Chinese block prints on the teaching 
of Shaka and Amida.^ 

A second companion of the superior was Un-shu. He was almost ten years 
younger than Shunka, but he shared his thirst for knowledge and his zeal for 
study. Before his entrance into the monastery, he had held a high position in 
the world. Highly esteemed by the prince, he was as humble as Ms master. He 
too struck up a MendsMp with the foreign priest. The latter's teaching about a 
Creator of all things made a great impression upon him, though it was also 
difficult for him to understand the terminology, of the priest, wMch was so dif¬ 
ferent from that of Zen philosophy, and that of his interpreter, who was little 
experienced with Zen teachings.*^ 


4* Frols 67. The comparison of human life with a voyage was obvious to Xavier, 
who had made so many stormy vo3rages, and he could find it frequently used by the 
Church Fathers, for example, by Sts. Augustine, Ambrose, John Chrysostom, and Ma¬ 
ximus of Tyre: St. Augustine, for example, has our Lord say to Martha with reference 
to her sister Mary Magdalene: ‘'Tu navigas, ilia in portu est” (Sermo 27: De verba Do¬ 
mini)- In the Parisian breviary of 1523, in the eighth and ninth readings of Matins for 
the Commune unius Confessoris extra tempos paschale, (ff. 64-65) was the text: "Na- 
vigantibus nobis per hoc mare magnum valde pertimescendiun est, ne navem nostrum 
aut procella tempestatum arripiat, aut fluctus absorbeat, aut in aetemam praedam pirata 

cnidelis abducat- Lectio 9: Bead autem viri huius merita iam in tuto posita securi 

magnificemus, qui gubemaculum fidei viriliter tenens, anchoram spei tranquilla iam in 
statione composuit divitiis onustam navem optato in littore collocavit.* Ex sermone 
sancti Ambrosii (f. 65). 

49 Tokixo Shtmka came from the province of Osumi. His secular name was Ijichi. 
Takahisa had a high regard for him because of his virtue and learning. In 1556 the 
prince built, in the midst of an extensive pine woods on the hill of Matsubara south 
of the city, between the KOtsuki River and the seacoast, the large monastery of Nanrinji, 
which was subject to that of Fukush6-ji. He gave it a statue of Buddha and designated 
it as the burial place for his family and appointed Shunka as its first superior. Like 
Ninshitsu he had been a disciple of Tenyu, the eleventh abbot of the Fukush5-ji monastery, 
who held the office from 1462 to 1532. Emperor 0gimachi-tenn5, who ruled from 1558 
to 1586 granted him the title of a Zen master with the name of Tentoku-Sh5tG. He died 
on January 21, 1582. When Brother Almeida visited him in 1562, he was already almost 
seventy. He was delighted with Almeida's visit and did not tire in speaking to him 
about Christian doctrines. His room was full of books in open cases from top to bottom, 
and he told his visitor that he had read more than seven thousand books printed in 
China on the teaching of Shaka that had been composed by scholars of Tenjiku (India), 
China, and Korea; but what he had once heard from Father Master Francis, although 
the latter could hardly make himself understood because of the lack of a good interpreter 
(que quasi ndo tinha lingua para se explicar), had already convinced him that his teaching 
omtained the essentials of truth. Cf. Almeida's letter of October 25, 1562 (copy in ARSI: 
JapSin, 4, Ubj-TJA, edited with some abbreviations in Cartas 1598, 18610^). This was 
us^ by Frois in Us history and furnished with important new data (122-126). See also 
Tsukiji 83-84; Ijichi 113-114. 

^ Unshii had his origins in Satsuma. He was the seventeenth abbot of the monastery 
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In India Xavier had already learned from Paul something about Shaka, the 
founder of Buddhism. According to tradition, Amida^ was, like Shaka,^ the 
son of a king, but he had been bom long before him. Like him he had married, 
and his wife had borne him two children: Kannon, regarded by many as the sun; 
and Seishi, regarded by many as the moon.74 After the death of his wife, Amida, 
like Shaka, became a bonze and performed very great penances to redeem man¬ 
kind.^ He also made a meditation to discover the means which would enable 
him to redeem mankind. This meditation lasted for thousands of years. He made 
it in a place where there were five rocky peaks, each four leagues in circumference. 
Every three years an angel came from heaven and swept with his fine robe the 
stone upon which Amida sat meditating, and all five peaks were in this way 
completely worn down before Amida finished his meditation.'^ He then made 


of FukushO-ji, where he died on November 26, 1562, and received the posthumous name 
of Genzai (Shigeno 84; Tsukiji 84). Like Ninshitsu he had the title of a todO, He also 
had under his jurisdiction the Nanrin-ji and a third monastery (probably the large Ko- 
koku-ji monastery on the fortified mountain to the south of the FukushO-ji 'monastery, 
from which Shimka summoned a learned bonze in 1562 to speak with Almeida, as is 
recorded by Frois, p. 123). He was regarded as a saint and was a man of great authority 
when Almeida came. The prince consulted him about his affairs. He was already old 
in 1562, when he was visited by Brother Almeida. He was much pleased with the 
brother's visit. He told him that he had always been eager to know what Francis had 
preached: he had never been able to understand him correctly for lack of an interpreter 
who could explain what he was saying {por falta de huma lingua que Ih’o declarase). 
He then began to ask many questions about things which he wished to know: if anything 
survives after a man's death; if there is a Creator; the reason for the change of 
seasons; why the earth quakes; where rain comes from; and many other matters. 
Since Almeida had brought a good interpreter with him, he could give satisfactory 
answers about all of them to Unshu. The latter came so far as to declare that he 
would tread upon all of Shaka's and Amida's books, and promised that from then on 
he would pray only to the true God. Since all the things of Japanese religion had been 
written and taught by men of former times, it was clear that they could not all be 
true, and that they had no power whatever to save men. Both bonzes finally asked 
the brother, with hands upraised, to baptize them in secret. Shunka intended to teach 
the fidalgos and prominent individuals who came to him the elements of Zen meditation 
in order to lead them afterwards to a knowledge of the Christian faith. Both said 
that if the prince or a prominent lord died, they would have to conduct his funeral 
and during it read prayers from their sacred Buddhist books. When Almeida insisted 
that they should openly confess their faith and leave their monastery, they were finally 
even ready to do this, but they could not be further instructed and baptized because 
of the sudden departure of the brother (Almeida's letter of October 25, 1562, in ARSI: 
JapSin. 4, 272-274, edited with abbreviations in Cartas 1598, 106-107v; Frois 122-126, where 
he is erroneously identified with Ninshitsu). 

71 See Vol. Ill, pp. 485486. 

72 The following is from the *Sumario dos erros, f. 135. Frois gives a similar account 
in his letter of January 20, 1565 (ARSI: JapSin. 5, 197-v). Amida was the main god of 
the J5do sect, but he was also frequently worshiped in Zen monasteries. Yung-ming, 
one of the greatest syncretists of Chinese Buddhism (909-957 A.D.), strove to unite Zen 
and Amida piety (cf. Dumoulin-Fuller Sasaki, The Development of Chinese Zen after 
the Sixth Patriarch in the Light of Mumonkan (New York, 1953 ] 3^37). 

73 Twenty-six hundred years before Shaka (Frois). 

74 Both were usually represented together with Amida. "Before their birth they 
were one with Amida. From compassion he wished to share himself with men and 
he begat Kannon, Mercy, and Seishi, Truth. Both are identical with Amida" (Frois). 
In Shintoism the main goddess was Amaterasu, the sun-goddess. Her brother Susanoo, 
according to the Kojiki, was the moon-god. In RyCbu ShintC both were made into 
Buddhist gods (cf. Schurhammer, Shin-to 12-14 3541 4348 98-100 103). 

75 Millions and millions of thousands of millions (Frois). 

76 So many thousands of years that they are not to be coimted by human mind. 
One stone there was forty leagues long, wide, and deep. Every three years an angel 
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forty-eigbt promises in the books which he composed. One of these was that 
anyone who called upon him with the words Namu Amida Butsu would obtain 
paidcm for all his sins, even the most serious, and that he would be received 
into Jddo, his Paradise in the West. ” 

Among the visitors who came to see AnjirO and the. priests there were also 
many bonzes who were interested in the new teaching of the foreigners.'” The 
bonzes were very numerous and powerful in the city.” Some wore a black cloak, 
others a grey one, like that of mendicant monks; and the greys and the blacks 
had a mutual hatred for each other.** The Hokke-shu were fanatically opposed 
to all the other sects. Their adversaries said of them: “When a Hokke becomes 
a hotoke [Buddhist saint], cow dung becomes bean soup.”" The bonzes enjoyed 
great authority for various reasons: they ate no fish or flesh but only rice, fruit, 
and vegetables, and this only once a day; they, especially the black-robed bonzes, 
were forbidden under the penalty of death to ^ve sexual intercourse with women; 
and they ^plained the old fables about the gods to the people. The bonzes taught 
that it was a very great sin to eat meat or fish; and when the people saw that 
the foreign priests often did so, they murmured about it. When the priests gave 
them clear arguments to prove that this was no sin, their hearers were not much 
convinced by them." 

The grey bonzes of the Ji-shu sect had double monasteries, where they liv^ 
together with the bikunis, as their female bonzes were called; and they conducted 
their nightly prayers in choir together with them. The people were offended by 
this, and the laity all said that when these female bonzes became pregnant they 
took medicines to procure an abortion. Both the black and the grey bonzes had 
many boys of prominent families in their monasteries, where they taught them 
how to read and write and abused them for sinful purposes, as they openly ad¬ 
mitted. The laymen agreed with Xavier and his companions when they condemned 
these unna tural sins as a severe offense against God. But the vice was so general 
and so deeply rooted that the bonzes were not reproached for it." 

Xavier was accustomed to visit their monasteries with an interpreter without 
being invited. He presoited the bonzes with problems or asked them questions 
without further ceremonies, as if he were a guest in their house. He often warned 
them to avoid this ugly vice; but they did not take his reproofs seriously. They 
simply laughed them off without showing any shame for their sins." 

]^t during all his studies and apostolic labors, Xavier did not lose sight of 
his primary goal, his voyage to the king and to the universities of Japan. 

came down to console Amida in a very fine dress weighing half an ounce, and since 
at each visit he brushed the stone with it, this became worn out and he immediately 
created a new stone. Five stones were worn out in this way through Amida's meditation 
and his penance for saving the people (Frois). 

” This was the teaching of the JOdo sects, especially the Ji-shQ, Ikk5-sh0, and 
YQzQ Nembutsu-shQ branches. 

” EX II 190; Paul of the Holy Faith <SIE 89). 

» EX n 204; ARSI: JapSin. 46, 38. 

" EX II 189. In Kagoshima there were the grey Ji-shu and the black Hokke. 

" Hokke ga hotoke ni nareba, ushi no kuso ga miso ni naru <Haas I 135-136). The 
Hokke sect was in Kagoshima only from the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of 
the sixteenth century and was only diffused among the lower classes <Aoyama 20 36-37). 
They wore a black cloak over their white lower garment (Vilela's letter of October 6, 
1571, in Cartas 1598, 321v). On the sect, see Steinilber-Oberlin 261-280 301-310; Reischauer 
12M28; EUot 275-285; Anesaki, History 191-205. 

» Frois 11. 

» EX II 188-189. 

" Frois 6-7; EX II 188-189. 
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Among the bonzes who visited the priests were two who had studied at the 
universities of Kantd and Miyako.*^ From them and from a Portuguese who, 
like others of his countrymen, had seen the capital of Japan, Xavier was able 
to learn much about it and its environs. 

Sakai, a large trading center, was the harbor for Miyako, which lay within 
the interior a two days' journey away.*' The capital, as he was told by the Por¬ 
tuguese, was larger than Lisbon. The king and the greatest lords of the empire** 
lived there. The city had more than ninety thousand houses, more than two 
hundred monasteries, and a university with five principal colleges. Outside the 
city there were five more universities: Kdya-san, the main center of the Shingon 
sect, Negoro, Hiei-zan, and Omi, each with more than 3,500 students, and, high 
up in the cold north in the province of Kantd, the university of Ashtkaga, the 
largest and roost important in Japan, which was attended by more students than 
any other; and, in addition to this main university, there were many smaller 
universities in other places.** Francis further learned that the king of Japan 
was on friendly terms with the king of China, and if he gave one a pass, the 
recipient could easily enter into die closed Middle Kingdom.** 

Xavier's plan was now complete. During the winter, with Paul's help, he 
would compose a detailed explanation of the articles of the faith in Japanese and 
have them distributed throughout the land by means of block prints.** Five 
months later, in the spring of the year, as soon as the south wind blew, he would 
set sail for Miyako in order to bring the message of Christ to the king. He would 
ask him for permission to preach the Gospel and urge him to send an embassy 
to the governor in India for the founding of a Portuguese factory in Sakai, the 
harbor of Miyako.** He would then erect a chiurch to our Lady in the capital 
so that during storms on the China Sea voyagers would call upon Our Lady of 
Miyako as their protectress.** He would further strive to find an entrance for 
the faith in the universities of Miyako and Kantd and make an appeal to the 
imiversities of Christendom, the pope in Rome, and other religious orders for 
their cooperation.** If God gave him ten more years of life, and he succeeded 
in converting the king of Japan and in bringing the faith to China,** great things, 
with the help of grace from above, would be seen in those lands.** 

He would immediately summon three confreres to Japan, where, God willing, 
they would meet him in A^yako; ** and he hoped that before two years had passed 
many others would follow them.** And, God willing, before three years were 
over, the doctor from the University of Coimbra, Antonio Gomes, would come 
so that he might go to one of the great imiversities in Miysdco or Kantd.** In 


** EX II 210 225. 

** Ibid. 229. 

*7 Ibid. 223-224 229. 

** Ibid. 229. 

«» Ibid. 207-209. 

** Ibid. 210. 

♦> Ibid. 211. 

« Ibid. 207 229. 

*J Ibid. 229-230. 

9* Ibid. 209-210. 

** Ibid. 223. 

*« rbid. 210 . 

91 Ibid. 214-215 217-218 222-223. 
*• Ibid. 191. 

»* Ibid. 227. 
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the meantime, St. Pavd’s College in Goa should take in as many Japanese and 
Chinese boys as possible and train them as interpreters for the coming confreres. ^ 


4. The IBEPAitnntE of the Junk (Beginning of November, 1549) 

Soon after Xavier's arrival in Kagoshima, the warm south wind which had 
brouj^t him there ceased to blow. Instead of it, in the mornings and evenings, 
a cool breeze usually blew in from the sea, * bringing occasional rains with it in 
September and October. But from the middle of September on the weather was 
mostly dry and the sky cloudless. The days became cooler. The chrysanthe¬ 
mums bloomed and the leaves of the trees took on all shades of red and yellow 
in a spectacular play of color. The temperature sank markedly in October. Xavier 
and bis companions, weakened by the tropical climates of India and still wearing 
their light clothing, were already shivering from the cold in their house, open 
to die wind and weather with its sliding panels and windows pasted with paper. > 
Before the coming of November, most of the trees had already lost their foliage, 
though not the camphor trees ^ in the mountain forest of the Fukush5-ji monastery, 
or the oaks, firs, cedars, and stands of bamboo. The rice fields after the harvest 
were no longer lustrous, but a dull, gr^ish green; and the people were now 
busy with their winter sowing of wheat, barley, and rape. A sharp, cold wind 
blew from the north. The time had come for the departure of AvSn's junk. 

But his wife was never to see him again in Malacca. He had died in Ka¬ 
goshima, and his ship was to take his coflbi with his earthly remains to China. 
As an experienced captain he had brought his passengers safely to Japan, but 
Xavier and his companions had vainly striven to help him on his last voyage 
into another life: he had died a pagan. Many Japanese, persuaded by Paul about 
die good qualities of the Portuguese,* nevertheless wished to sail on his junk. 
Amcmg these were the two bonzes who had studied in Miyako and Kanto and 
wished to become better acquainted with Christianity in India.’ The mestizo 
Domingos Dias was sailing with them as far as Malacca, and he was taking with 
him the letters, all dated November 5, which had been given to him by Xavier, 
Torres, Femdndez, and Paul.* 

Anjirb’s letter was short. It was addressed to Xavier’s confreres in Goa, and 
it read as follows: ^ 


»» Ibid. 217-218. 

1 On the weather, see J. J. Rein, “The Climate of Japan,” TASJ 6 (1878) 491-529, and 
Maldno-Oka, Floral Calendar of Japan (Tokyo, 1938). 

7 EX II 220. 

’ Montanus already speaks of the many camphor trees in Satsuma (361 377). Cf. 
E. Grasmann, ”l>er Kampferbaum,” MDGNVO 6 (1895) 277-315. He mentions the frequei^ 
of the tree in the bay of Kagoshima (281) and of a camphor tree within the city limits 
of Kagoshima which was 112 feet high, 25 feet in circumference, and estimated to be 
horn one to two thousand years old (284-285). 

4 EX II 230. 

’ Ibid. 225-226. 

« Ibid. 232; SIE 88-89; DI II 110. 

7 The letter did not arrive in Cochin along with Xavier’s long letter until January, 1551, 
from where it vras sent to Europe in two copies. Both were made by Luis Mendes, and 
Henrique Henriques wrote on both of them: ”Trelado de huma carta que Paulo JapSo 
mandou aos Padres da Companhia de Jesus em a India. Seia dada ao Padre Ignacio, 
preposito da Companhia de Jesu. Em Roma.” One copy is ARSI: JapSin. 4, 17-17v, the 
other, inaccurately edited in SIE 88-89, is ARSI: Goa JO, 114-114v. Since the copies bad 
to be made with great haste (cf. EX II 168-169), some words have been skipped in the 
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May the grace and love of Jesus Christ our Lord ever help and favour us. Amen. 

In His great mercy God fulfilled my longing and brought me to Japan so that I 
might make my mother, wife, and daughter, < along with many of my relatives, men 
and women, and many^ others of my acquaintance, Christians. And now that they are 
Christians, I am living with other desires. 1 ask God that he may give them perserveranoe 
to the end. And, for the love our Lord, I am also asking you, my Fathers and Brothers, 
that you be particularly mindful to recommend me and all my newly converted relatives 
to God in your prayers, for it is not sufficient for our salvation that one begins to serve 
God if one does not persevere unto the end. 

I hope that with God’s help a large part of Japan will be converted to our faith, 
for they are happy to hear me when I speak to them about the things of Jesus Christ. 
Even the priests of Japan are not offended; on the contrary, they are much pleased when 
1 speak to them of the law of the Christians. 

We are all well in body; may it please God that we be also well in spiritual matters. 
Although we are physically far from each other, it seems to me that we are united in 
spirit; and on the Day of Judgment we shall again be physically united, when we 
shall rise with body and soul. May Ciod grant that this may happen so that we may go 
to rule with Jesus Christ. 

From Kagoshima, ^ the fifth of November, 1549. 

Your dearest younger brother, 

Paul of the Holy Faith. 

In a long letter^ which he wrote to his confreres in Goa, and indirectly to 
all the others, Xavier gave a detailed account of his voyage from Malacca to 
Japan and of his first impressions of, and labors in, Kagoshima, and of his plans 
for the Japanese mission. The letter was not written on a single day. Xavier 
was more than once interrupted in the course of its composition, but he would 
then take up his task again. 

In the first part of his letter, he described his voyage on the junk from 
Malacca to Pulo Timon and Cochinchina, diuing the course of which the captain 
and his Chinese sailors continually brought offerings to the ship's idol and cast 
lots for guidance on their voyage. He then spoke of the storm on the vigil of 
the feast of St. Mary Magdalene, how the daughter of the captain fell into the 
sea and was devoured by the waves, and how the captain and his men brought 
offerings to their idol and cast lots to see why the girl had died. The answer 
had been that if Manuel, the Chinese, had died, she would not have fallen into 
the sea. Xavier then continued: 


conclusion ot the second copy. A third copy was probably sent to Portugal and served 
as the prototype for the text of Cartas 159^, 16>v. For the manuscript of Luis Mendes, 
see DI II 132, the letter of December 22, 1550, signed by Lancilotto but vmtten by 
Mendes. In ARSI: Goa 10, 113-v there is a Spanish translation which goes back to the 
prototype for the Cartas. Maffei’s Latin translation of 1571 and the translations derived 
from it abbreviate the text. Streit IV 370 gives the editions of the same. 

« Wife, mother, and daughter {Cartas 1598, and ARSI: Goa 10, 113). 

’ "Much" is missing in ARSI: JapSin. 4. 

w “To them" is missing in ARSI: Goa 10. 

"In the spirit, it seems to me, we are always united and physically" is lacking 
in ARSI: Goa 10. Instead of estemos, the SIE have estamos. Instead of em spu, 
Goa 10 has xpu. 

u Kangoshima is the Satsuma pronunciation for Kagoshima. In his Documents 
Nouveaux I 425, Cros erroneously posts the letter from Gongora. He corrects this by 
suppressing it in Vie II 69. The editors of Polanco’s Chronicon II 140 erroneously date 
the letter in 1550. 

13 EX II 166'212. Schurhanuner, "Der 'Grosse Brief' des Heiligen Ftanz Xaver” (GS 
III 605-629), gives the history of the letter. 
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See OD wbat our lives were dependent—upon the lots of demons and on the power 
of their servants and ministers. What would have happened to us if God had permitted 
the demon to do all the harm to us that he desired? 

When I saw such manifest and great offenses that were being committed against God 
our Lord because of the many idolatries, without my being able to prevent them, 1 many 
times petitioned God our Lord before we saw ourselves in that storm that He might 
grant us the great tiivor that He would not permit such grievous errors in the creatures 
which He had made to His image and likeness; or that, if He did permit them. He 
should inflict increasingly greater pains and torments upon the enemy, the cause of 
these spells and pagan rites, greater than those which he had experienced before, every 
time that he persuaded and induced the captain to cast lots, putting his faith in them, 
and having himself adored as God. n 

Francis then described what had transpired within his soul during that stormy 
night, when he felt as if he were physically near the evil spirits in the howling 
and raging of the winds: 

The day that we encountered these misfortunes and all that night, I asked God our 
Lord to do me the great favor of wishing to grant me to feel and to know through 
experience many things with respect to the cruel and dreadful terrors which the enemy 
causes when God permits him, and he has a great opportunity to bring them about; 
and also with respect to the remedies which one must use against the teihptations of the 
enemy when he finds himself in similar trials. I shall cease writing about them since 
it would take too long to give an accoimt of them, and not because they are not to be 
reported. The greatest of all the remedies at such times is to show very great courage 
against the enemy, completely distrusting oneself and having great confidence in God, 
placing all strength and hopes in Him, and, with such a great protector and defender, 
to refrain from any show of cowardice, since one has no doubts about coming off 
victorious. ^ Many times I thought that if God our Lord had inflicted greater pains 
upon the demon than he had before, he sought to gain revenge for them that day 
and night; for many times he suggested this to me, saying that the time was at hand 
when he would be avenged. 

But since the demon can do no more evil than what God allows him at such times, 
one must have greater fear of distrusting God than he has of the enemy. God permits 
the demon to disturb and vex those creatures who through pusillanimity cease to confide 
in their Creator, failing to obtain strength by hoping in Him. Because this evil of 
pusillanimity is so great, many who began to serve God live in desolation, since they 
do not advance carrying the sweet cross of Christ with perseverance, w The miserable 
consequence of such a dangerous and harmful pusillanimity is that a man disposes himself 
for little, ^ since he trusts in himself, such a trivial thing that he is, when he sees that 
he is in need of greater forces than he has—which compels him to place all of his 
confidence in God—he lacks the courage in great matters to use well the grace which 
God our Lord gives him so that he may hope in Him; and those who have some opinion 
of themselves, having greater confidence in themselves than is warranted, despising lowly 
matters, without having been much tried or exercised by conquering themselves in them, 
are weaker than the pusillanimous in great trials and dangers; for, being unable to 
complete what they have begun, they lose heart for little things, as they have lost it 
in those which are great. And since they feel such repugnance in themselves and shame 
to be exercised in them, they run great danger of being lost or of living in desolation, 
not recognizing the weaknesses in themselves, attributing them to the cross of Christ, 
saying that it is difficult to carry foiward. 


M EX II 181-182. 

^ Cf. the rules for the discernment of spirits for the first week of the Exercises, 
n. 12 <MI Ex. 522-525). 

N Cf. Matth. 11:30. 

^ Cf. the first and fifth annotations of the Exercises <MI Ex. 224-225 228-229). 
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O Brothers! What will happen to us in the hour of death if we do not equip and 
dispose ourselves in life so that we know how to hope and to trust in God, since at 
that hour we shall see ourselves in greater temptations and trials and dangers than 
we have ever seen, both of spirit and of body? Those therefore who live with desires 
of serving God ought to labor and humble themselves much in little things, always lowering 
themselves, 14 having great and solid foundations in God so that in great dangers and 
labors, both in life and in death, they know how to hope in the supreme goodness and 
mercy of their Creator, through the fact that they have learned how to conquer temptations, 
where they have felt repugnance, no matter how little they might have been, since 
with great humility they distrust themselves and strengthen their souls, confiding much 
in God, for no one is weak when he uses well the grace which God our Lord gives him. 

And no matter how many impediments are prepared by the enemy to his perseverance 
in virtue and perfection, he incurs greater danger when he is manifesting himself to 
the world and sees himself in great tribulations, and loses his confidence in God during 
them, than when he passes through the trials which the enemy offers him. If men 
would convert the fear which they have of the demon in the temptations, fears, and 
menaces which he places before them, in order to withdraw them from the service of 
God, into a fear of their Creator, leaving it to His care, being convinced that a greater 
evil will come upon them dn failing to fulfill the will of God than that which could come 
upon them from the demon, how consoled they would live! And what progress they 
would make, knowing from their own experience how little they are of themselves, and, 
on the other hand, clearly seeing how much they can do when they are, so to say, 
completely in .God's embrace! And how weak and confused the demon would be, seeing 
himself conquered by those who were once enthralled to him! 

After this excursus, which was caused by his concern for his distant confreres, 
and probably also by his remembrance of Antonio Gomes, Xavier returned to 
the account of his voyage to Japan and described how the captain was only 
deterred from wintering in China by the threats of being punished by the For* 
tuguese if he stayed on Sancian, and by his fear of the pirates anchored in the 
harbor of Chincheo. He also noted how the captain was brought against his 
will by the wind and waves to Japan. He then expressed his first impressions 
of that land: 

From JapAn, from the experience which we have of the land, I would let you know 
what we have learned about it: First of all, the people with whom we have thus far 
conversed are the best that we have yet discovered; and it seems to me that, among 
pagan nations, there will not be another to surpass the Japanese. They are a race of 
very fine manners and generally good and not malicious, a people of an astonishingly 
great sense of honor, who prize honor more than any other thing; they are in general 
a poor people; and the poverty that exists among fidalgos^ and those who are not, is 
not considered to be a reproach. They have something which it seems to me is not 
to be found in any Christian regions, and it is this: The hidalgos, no matter how poor 
they may be, and those who are not hidalgos, no matter how much wealth they may 
have, have as much honor for a very poor hidalgo as they would have for him if he were 
rich; and for no amount would a very poor hidalgo marry into another caste (costa) 
that was not fidalga, even though he would be given great riches; and they do this 
because it seems to them that they would loose their honor by marrying into a low 
caste; for they have a greater esteem for honor than for wealth. They are a people 


On the three degrees of humility see ibid, 368-371. 
w EX II 182-184; cf. the twelfth rule for the discernment of spirits of the first week 
of the Exercises (MI Ex. 522-525). 

44 The warrior caste of the samurai is meant (cf. Aoyama 58). 

41 This was at the time particularly true in Satsuma, where many old families were 
proud of the blood of their ancestors; and it was precisely at this tim e that they began 
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of peat courtesy in dealing with each other; they have a great esteem for arms and 
great confidence in them; they always carry swords and daggers, and all the people do 
this, both hidalgos and the common people; 22 from the time that they are fourteen, they 
carry a sword and dagger. 2S 

They are a people who do not tolerate any injuries or words that are uttered in 
(xmtempt. The people (la genie) who are not hidalga have a great attachment for the 
hidalgos; and all the hidalgos are greatly concerned to serve the lord of the land, and 
they are greatly subject to him; and it seems to me that they do so because it seems 
to them that, if they did the contrary, they would lose their honor more than because of 
the p unishm ent which they would receive from their lord if they did the opposite. 24 
They are a temperate race in their eating, though in their drinking they are somewhat 
more generous, and they drink rice wine 26 since there are no vines in these regions. 27 
They are men who never gamble, 26 because it seems to them that it is a great dishonor, 
since those who gamble desire what is not theirs, and frqm this fact they can come 
to be thieves. They swear little, and when they swear it is by the sim.» A large 
portion of the people can read and write,» which is a great help for learning the prayers 
and the things of God in a short time. They do not have more than one wife. 21 It is 
a land where there are few thieves, and the reason for this is the severe justice which 
they employ with regard to those whom they discover to be such, since they do not spare 
the life of anyone; they have a profound abhorrence for this vice of theft .22 They are 
a people of great good will, very sociable, and eager to know. 

They have a great delight in hearing about the things of God, especially when they 
understand them. Of all the many lands which I have seen in my life, both those which 
are Christian and those which are not, I have never seen a people who are so consistent 


to fix the grades of social standing. They despised the wealthy merchants, or corsairs, 
who engaged in private export trade in Yamagawa, Bdnotsu, and elsewhere {Aoyama 58). 

22 Valignano wrote in 1601: ‘'At the time when Maffei was writing [1571], there was 
no one in Japan, either high or low, who was not always armed with sword and dagger. 
Now however it is only the soldiers, not the merchants, craftsmen, farmers, and lower 
classes, since Kampakudono [Toyotomi Hideyoshi] took all their weapons away from 
them* (*Libro primero 37v-38v). 

23 Katana and wakizashi. In their fourteenth year, through the gempuku ceremony, 
boys were usually declared to have reached manhood and received a man's name and 
the right to carry arms (Aoyama 58). In 1551 Torres wrote: "From their thirteenth 
year boys carry sword and dagger, which they never lay aside” (59). 

24 Similarly, Torres in 1551 (ibid, 59^), and Alvares (see Vol. Ill, p. 277); cf. Aoyama 
59^. Because of their loyalty to their king, Xavier's family had become impoverished. 

25 Cf. Alvares, Vol. Ill, p. 276. But on their feasts they ate and drank abundantly 
(Aoyama 59). 

^ Sake. 

27 Mass wine had to be imported from Portugal. Rodrigues T^uzu wrote in 1637: 
"There are few grapes, since they are not cultivated, and those that are available are 
not suitable for wine. In the forests there. is a kind of wild, black grape, which the 
Japanese do not eat. From information supplied from here, it was decided in Rome 
that Mass wine could be made from these if there was none from Europe, as has already 
happened* <I 145). 

26 This was true only of the lower classes. Gambling, especially at court, filled a 
large part of the day (Haas I 274). 

26 In conservative l6igoshima the sun and moon worship of the old Shintd religion 
was still widespread. In the Shingon sect, which was strong there, and whose founder 
had made the Shintb deities into incarnations of Buddha, the sun was worshiped as a 
symbol of Dainichi (cf. Aoyama 60), and Amaterasu, the sun-goddess, was the legendary 
ancestral lady of the Japanese imperial house. 

30 Cf. Alvares, Vol. Ill, p. 280, and Aoyama 31. The boys began their schooling on 
the sixth day of the sixth month of their sixth year (Haas I 285). 

31 But, in addition to their wife, they frequently had concubines (cf. Haas I 273 284; 
Valignano 152). 

22 Cf. Alvares, Vol. Ill, p. 276, Torres in 1551 (59), Valignano 137. 
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with respect to theft. They do not adore idols in the shape of animals;^ most of them 
believe in men of ancient times, who, from what 1 have heard, were men who lived 
like philosophers. Many of these worship the sunJ^ and others the moon.^ They 
are pleased to hear of things conformed to reason, and even though there are sins 
and vices among them, when they are given reasons which show that what they do is 
wrong, they look upon what is in conformity with reason as being right. 

There are fewer sins among the laity, and I see that they are more subject to reason 
than those whom they there regard as priests, whom they call bomzos,^ who are inclined 
to sins abhorrent to nature, and which they confess and do not deny; and this is so 
public and manifest to all, both men and women, yoimg and old, that they do not regard 
it as strange or an abomination, since it is so very common. Those who are not bonzos 
are greatly pleased to hear us condemn that abominable sin, since it seems to them 
that we have much reason for saying how evil are those who commit such a sin, and 
how much they offend God. We ^quently tell the bonzos that they should not commit 
such shameful sins; and everything that we tell them amuses them since they laugh 
about it and have no shame when they are reproached about so vile a sin. These 
bonzos have many boys in their monasteries, sons of hidalgos, whom they teach how 
to read and write, and they commit their corruptions with them; and this sin is so 
common that, even though it seems an evil to them all, they are not upset by it. ^ 

Among these bomzos there are some who dress in the manner of friars {frayles) 
and are dressed in a grey habit, all shaved, so that it seems that they shave both the 
whole of their head and beard every three or four days. These live very freely. They 
have nuns {freylas) of the same order, and they live in common with them; and the 
people have a very bad opinion of them, since it seems to them that so much conversation 
with nuns (monjas) is bad. All the laity a\y that when one of these nuns {monjas) feels 
pregnant, she takes a medicine by means of which she immediately expels the creature; 
and this is very well known; and it seems to me, according to what I have seen in this 
monastery of friars and nuns (monjas), that the people have good reason for what they 
have conceived about them. I asked certain individuals if these friars (frailes) had some 
other sin, and they told me that they had, namely with the boys whom they teach how 
to read and write. J’ And these bonzos, who are dressed as friars, and the others, who 
are dressed as priests (clerigos), look upon each other with mutual disfavor.^ 


In contrast to the Indians. 

^ Shaka and Amida can be here meant in particular. 

35 Amaterasu, the sun-goddess. 

36 Susanoo, according to the Kojiki the moon-god. 

37 Japanese b6zu. 

33 On this vice, which was so prevelant in Japan at the time, see our essays on 
Kobo Daishi <GS II 693-694 703), and the Yamabushis {ibid. 707), and Torres (47); Valignano 
(Schiitte, Missionsgrundsatze I 2, 110); Frois, Geschichte 33^339; also, with respect to 
the 2^n monasteries, in addition to Frois 9, I^moulin, Zen 200 308, who cites Zennosuke 
Tsuji, Nihon BukkyOshi {History of Buddhism in Japan) I (Tokyo, 1944) 335-337. Tsuji 
is of the opinion that pederasty had become widespread in the Tjsa monasteries. The 
first notice of it is foimd in an edict of the shogun HOjo Sadatoki for the Engakuji 
monastery in Kamakura of the year 1303. In following times restrictions were frequent)^ 
imposed upon the living quarters, dress, and so forth of handsome boys. The literature 
of the five Zen colleges {Gozan Bungaku) contains, according to him, numerous love songs 
for the boys who were educated there. 

33 Anjiro had already spoken of these double monasteries in India (Vol. Ill, pp. 483- 
484). From Vilela's letter of August 17, 1561, it follows that the Ji-shu are meant. His 
letter is only preserved in a copy (ARSl: JapSin. 4, 136-14(>v) and in translations (ibid. 
133v 145v 157v). Vilela here repeats all that was written by Xavier on the double 
monasteries of the grey bonzes and their moral failings, and he gives the name of the 
sect. In the copy they are called Gipos, in the translations Gipos and Gippi. In the 
orthography of the time, p and x are often confused, and Gipos is obviously a false 
reading for Gixos, that is, Ji-shus. Cartas 1598, 92, erroneously have Jenxu, that is, 
Zen-shQ. The other data with respect to the grey bonzes are also in greater compliance 
with the Ji-shii. According to the *Sumario dos erros, the grey bonzes were like Fran- 
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I was greatly amazed by two things in this land: the first to see that great and 
abominable sins are held in such slight regard; and the reason for this is that people in 
die past became accustomed to live in them, and the people of the present have taken 
thdr example from them. See how continuation in vices against nature corrupts what 
is natural. And similarly, a continued indifference towards imperfections destroys and 
annihilates what is perfect.* The second is to see that the laity live better in their state 
than the bonzos live in theirs; and, though this is manifest, the esteem which they have 
for them is amazing. There are many other errors among these bonzos, and the worst 
of these are found among those who have the greatest knowledge. 

1 spoke many times with some of the most learned of these, especially vdth one 
to whom all in these parts are greatly attached, both because of Ms learning, life, and 
the dignity wMch he has, and also because of Ms great age, since he is eighty years old; 
and he is called Ninxit, wMch means "'Heart of Truth" in the language of JapiM.^i He 
is like a bishop among them, 42 and if he were conformed to Ms name, he would be 
blessed. In the many conversations wMch we had, I found Mm doubtful and unable 
to decide whether our soul is immortal or whether it dies together with the body; 
sometimes he agreed with me, and at other times he did not. I am afraid that the 
other scholars are of the same mind. TMs Ninxit is such a great friend of mine that 
it is amazing. All, both the laity and the bonzos, are much pleased with us; and th^ 
are greatly astonished in seeing how we have come from such distant lands, as is Portugal 
from Japdn, wMch is more than six thousand leagues, solely to speak about the things 
of God and how people have to save their souls by believing in Yesd Christo, saying 
that tMs for wMch we have come to these lands is a thing commanded by God. 

The prospects for the Gospel in Japan were great and the author of the 


dscans and were a subordinate sect of Jddo-sMnshfi, who worsMped only Amida (135v). 
Xavier writes that the bonzes of the double monastery were dressed like mendicant 
monks {frayles) (EX II 188), and that in Miyako there were in addition to the usual 
bonzes others also like mendicants ifrayles), called Gixu <Ji-shu), and nuns called Amacata 
(ibid. 207-208). In Paul's report on Japan, it is stated that the grey sect of the double 
monastery had been founded three hundred years earlier (see Vol. Ill, p. 483), accord¬ 
ing to Lancilotto's account of a holy man (Vol. Ill, p. 572). The Ji-shu were founded 
in 1275 by Ippen ShAnin. Paul further states that the grey bonzes were little educated 
<see Vol. Ill, p. 484). Xavier notes that they were hated by the black bonzes because 
they knew little and lived badly (EX II 255); on tMs see Aoyama 6(M4. 

49 The black bonzes were the hokke, who wore a black cloak over their wMte robe. 

41 Xavier writes Ms name as Ninxit, the copyist of Frois' Mstory Ninjit (6-7) and, 
since e and i are often almost identical for Mm, Nenjit (122 124). Ninjit is the Satsuma 
prommciation of Ninjitsu. The ideogram nin (a combination of the signs hito (= men] 
and ni [= two]), which is read in Chinese as jenn, means, according to L. Wieger, Co- 
racttres Chinois, (T'ou-s6-w6, 1916^), the fundamental virtue of Confucianism: "humanity 
(33), perfection, beneficence" (835); according to Koyanagi SMgita, ShinshQ Kanwa Daijiten 
142 (Tokyo, 1938) 77: "kernel"; or, according to Mencius: "heart of men, all virtues"; 
according to Confucius: "the actual heart." In earlier orthographies the sign for "heart" 
was also added to it. On Ninjitsu's tombstone two other ideograms are given for the 
name: the sign nin: to bear with patience, and the sign shitsu: room. The first ideogram 
here is a combination of the signs to: sword, and shin: heart. Xavier's authority may 
not have known the Chinese ideogram for Ninjitsu and may have explained it from 
Uie way it was pronounced: Ninjitsu. On this see also Laures, "Notes on the Death 
of NinsMtsu," Monumenta Nipponica 8 (1952) 407, and Hiyane Yasusada, Set Saberid-den 
(Tokyo. 1934) 230-231. 

42 He had the honorary title of a tddO and several other Zen monasteries were 
subject to Ms monastery, for example, two in Kagoshima in 1562. In the second half 
of the sixteenth century there were more than 1,400 temples in southern Japan under 
the jurisdiction of the FukushO-ji monastery (Aoyama 7^75). According to Rodrigues 
Tguzu, Arte Breve da Lingoa Japoa (Macao, 16M), chOrO is the Mghest rank in the Zen 
sect and is like that of a Mgh ranking bishop. There we'e two types: doctors and 
masters, xeito [seit51 and todo (96r). 
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letter made a fervent appeal to his distant confreres to prepare themselves for 
the great harvest which was beckoning. He therefore continued: 

I would have you know one thing for which you should give frequent thanks to 
God our Lord, namely, that this island of Jap6n is greatly disposed for the great 
increase of our holy faith; and if we knew how to speak the language, 1 have no doubt 
that many would become Christians. May it please God our Lord that we learn it 
in a short time, for we have already begun to become acquainted with it; and we are 
explaining the Ten Commandments forty days after b^inning to learn it.^ 

1 am giving you such a minute account of this so that you may all give thanks to 
God our Lord, since regions have been discovered in which your holy desires can be 
fulfilled and accomplished; and, similarly, so that you may prepare yourselves with 
many virtues and desires to endure many labors for the service of Christ our Redeemer 
and Lord, and so that you may always remember that God has a greater regard for 
a good will fiUed with humility, by means of which men offer themselves to Him, making 
this offer of their lives solely for His love and glory, ^ than He esteems and values the 
services which they render, no matter how great they may be. 

Be ready, since it is not unlikely that I shall write to you before the completion 
of two years that many of you should come to JapAn. Dispose yourselves therefore to 
seek much humility, by accusing yourselves in those things where you feel, or should 
feel, repugnance, striving with all the forces which God gives you to know yourselves 
interiorly, no matter who you are; and by this means you will increase in greater faith, 
hope, and confidence and love in God and charity towards your neighbor, since from 
distrust in oneself is bom confidence in God, which is truth; and in this way you will 
advance in inner humility, of which you will have a greater need in every region, and 
more in these, than you think. I advise you not to take account of the good opinion 
in which you are held by people, unless it be for yoiu* own confusion, since by neglecting 
this some individuals have come to lose their inner humility and have become somewhat 
proud; 45 and with the passage of time, not knowing how ruinous this is, those who 
praised them come to lose their devotion for them, and they themselves become troubled, 
since they are without consolation from within or without. 

I therefore ask you that in all your affairs you base yourselves entirely upon God, 
without trusting in your own ability or knowledge or human opinion; and in this way 
I shall have to regard you as being ready for all the great adversities, both spiritual 
and physical, which can come upon you, since God raises up and supports the humble, 
especially those who in small and lowly matters see, as in a clear mirror, their own 
weaknesses, and conquer themselves in them. When such individuals see themselves 
in greater tribulations than they have ever seen before, when they encounter them, 
neither the demon with his ministers, nor great storms at sea, nor evil and barbarous 
people on land and sea, nor any other creature can injure them, 46 since they are sure, 
because of the great confidence they have in God, that these can do them no harm 
without His consent and permission. 

And since all their intentions and desires to serve Him are manifest to Him, and 
since all creatures are under His obedience, there is nothing which they fear, because 
of their confidence in Him, except that alone of offending Him; and they know that 
when God permits the demon to exercise his office, and to persecute His creatures, this 
is for their probation and greater knowledge of themselves, or in punishment for 
their sins, or for their greater reward, or for their humiliation; 47 and in this way they 
give great thanks to God, since He has done them such a favor; and they love their 


4J ^Ya comencamos de gostar della, y declaramos los diez mandamientos en quarenta 
dias que nos dimos aprenderla'* (EX II 190). 

44 Cf. the meditations of the Exercises for obtaining a perfect love of God (MI Ex, 
430431) and on the kingdom of God (ibid. 320-321). 

45 Cf. the meditation on the Two Standards {ibid. 350-355). 

46 Cf. Rom. 8:39. 

47 Cf. rule 9 of the first week on the discernment of spirits (MI Ex. 520-521). 
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nei^bors who persecute them, since they are an instrument through which they obtain 
so great a good; and since they have nothing with which they can repay them for so 
great a favor, they pray to God for them with much affection so as not to be ungrateful; 
and I hope in God that you will be among these. 

From his own experience, Xavier could show his confreres how useful and 
necessary it was for missionaries in Japan to place all their trust in God alone. 
He thus continued: 

I know a person^ to whom God has granted a great grace, since he has occupied 
lumself many times, both in dangers and apart from them, in placing all his hope and 
confidence in Him, and the advantage which he obtained from this would be very long 
to describe. And since the greatest difficulties which you have up to now seen are small 
in comparison with those which you who are coming to JapAn will have to see, I ask and 
pray as earnestly as I can that, for the love and service of God our Lord, you will 
greatly dispose yourselves, going against your own affections,^ since they are an impedi¬ 
ment to so much good; and have great regard for yourselves, my Brothers in Jesus 
Christ, for there are many in hell who, when they were in this present life, were a 
source and instrument for others to be saved through their words and to enter the 
glory of paradise, but they, for lack of inner humility, went to hell for having placed 
their foundation in a false and treacherous opinion of themselves; and there is no one 
in hell who, in this present life, labored and employed means by which he obtained 
this inner humility. 

Always remember that word of our Lord which says: Quid prodest homini, si uni- 
versum mundum lucretur, animae vero suae detrimentum patiatur?^ Some of you 
should not place your foundation in seeing that you have been for a long time in the 
Society, and that you are longer in it than others, and that on this accoimt you are of 
greater moment than those who have not been in it for so long a time. I would be 
pleased and greatly consoled to know that those who are the oldest are frequently 
occupied with the thought of how little they have profited by the time they have been 
in the Society, and how much they have lost by not advancing in it, but have instead 
fadlen back'; for those who do not increase in the way of perfection lose what they have 
gained; and the oldest who are occupied with this should be greatly confused and 
should dispose themselves by seeking more for interior than for exterior humility, 
and they should regain their strength and spirit for acquiring what they have lost; and 
in this way thay will be a source of great edification, giving an example and good 
odor of themselves to the novices and to the others with whom they converse. AU 
of you exercise yourselves in this continuous practice, since you desire to distinguish your¬ 
selves in the service of Christ. H 

The Japanese mission required their most serious efforts. 

And believe me that those of you who come to these regions will be well tried to 
the extent of your abilities; and no matter how much diligence you may employ in 
regaining and acquiring many virtues, be sure that you will not do too much. I do 
not tell you these things to let you understand that it is a laborous thing to serve God, 
and that the yoke of the Lord is not sweet and light; ^ for if men would dispose them- 


^ By this Xavier means himself. 

49 Cf. the first annotation of the Exercises (MI Ex. 224-225). 

* *What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his own soul?" (Matth. 16:26). This saying of Christ, which Ignatius hacf held up for 
Xavier's eyes at the time of his conversion <Vol. I, pp. 168-172), had been recommended 
by Xavier in 1548 to the king of Portugal as a subject of meditation (EX I 420421). 

Cf. the meditation on the kingdom of Christ (Ml Ex. 315-321). 

52 Cf. Matth. 11:30. 
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selves to seek God,^ taking and embracing the means necessary for this, they would 
find so much sweetness and consolation in serving Him that all the repugnance which 
they experience in conquering themselves would be very easy for them to overcome, 
if they knew how great were the joys and delights of spirit they have lost by not using 
violence against their temptations, which in those who are weak are accustomed to 
hinder so great a good and knowledge of the supreme goodness of God and repose 
from this laborious life, since to live in it without tasting God ^ is not life but continuous 
death. 

But in their longing for the pagan mission, it was necessary that, during their 
period of studies, they should be on their guard against the wiles of the devil. 
He therefore continued: 

I fear that the enemy may disturb some of you by proposing great and arduous tasks 
in the service of God which you would have to do in other regions than those which 
you have to do where you now are. The demon arranges all oi this to the end that 
he may sadden and disturb you that you are not producing fruit in your souls and in 
those of your neighbors in the regions where you presently are, suggesting to you that 
you are wasting your time. This is a clear, manifest, and common temptation for 
many who wish to serve God; and I earnestly ask you to resist this temptation, since 
it is so harmful to the spirit and to perfection, since it impedes one from making progress, 
and makes one turn back with great aridity and desolation of spirit.^ 

Therefore each one of you should labor in the places where you are to gain profit, 
first for yourselves and then for others, being sure that in no other region can one 
serve God so much as where he is by obedience, being confident in God our Lord 
that he will give to your superior to sense when it will be time to send you under 
obedience to those regions where you will serve Him more; and in this way you will 
advance in your souls, living in consolation and taking great advantage of the time, since 
this is something so very precious but not recognized as such by many, since you know 
how strict an account you will have to give to God our Lord about it. For just as 
you are not producing fruit in the regions to which you wish to go, since you are not 
there, so you do not gain profit, either for yourselves or for others, in the regions 
where you are, since your thoughts and desires are fixed on other regions. 

Those of you who are in the college of the Holy Faith should make many proofs 
of yourselves and exercise yourselves in knowing your weaknesses, revealing them to 
persons who can help you and provide a remedy against them, as are your confessors, 
already proved, and other spiritual persons of the house, so that when you leave the 
college you will know how to take care first of yourselves and then of others from that 
which experience has taught you and those persons who have helped you in spirit. 
And know for certain that many kinds of temptations will come upon you when you 
go alone or two by two, exposing you to many proofs in the land of infidels and in the 
storms of the sea, which you did not experience when you were in the college; and, if 
you do not leave much tried and proven in knowing how to conquer your own disordinate 
affections with great knowledge of the wiles of the enemy, judge for yourselves. 
Brothers, the danger you will run when you manifest yourselves to the world, which 
is entirely based on corruption, how you will resist it if you are not truly humble. 

The time spent in study in St. Paul's College should not be considered to be 
lost, and they should in humble obedience exercise themselves in small and lowly 
things in order to be prepared for the great things of the future. He therefore 
continued: 


53 Cf. the first annotation of the Exercises (Ml Ex, 224-225). 

54 Cf. the second annotation of the Exercises {ibid, 224-227) and EX I 127. 

» Cf. rule 4-5 of the second week for the discernment of spirits (MI Ex. 530-523). 
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I am also living in great fear that Ludfer, making use of his many wiles and changing 
hims elf into an angel of light, S6 may disturb some of you, reminding you of the many 
favors which God our Lord has given you after your entrance into the college by freeing 
you from many miseries which you experienced when you were in the world, inducing 
some false hopes in you of being brought out before the time, suggesting to you that, 
since God our Lord up to now, in such a short time that you have been in the college, 
has shown you so many favors. He will grant you many more when you will leave it 
in order to produce fruit in souls, making you believe that your are losing your time. 

You can resist this temptation in two ways: the first is to reflect much within your¬ 
selves that if the great sinners who are in the world were where you are, since they 
would be away from the occasions of sin and in a place for acquiring great perfection, 
how changed they would be from what they are, and they would perhaps shame many 
of you! And I say this so that you may think that the lack of occasions for offending 
God and the many means and favors which one has in this house for relishing God 
are a reason for not committing serious sins; and those who do not perceive from 
tdiere such great mercy comes to them attribute to themselves the spiritual good which 
comes to them from the seclusion of the house and from the spiritual persons who are 
in it; and they thus neglect to take advantage of the things which seem to be small, 
though they are of themselves great, and those who neglect them are themselves small. 
The second way is to relinquish to your superior all your desires, judgments, and 
opinions, having such great foith, hope, and confidence in God our Lord, that He in 
His mercy will grant him to sense with respect to your spiritual good that which is 
better for you. 

And do not be insistent with your rector, as some are, who insist so much with 
their superiors and use so much force with them that they come to order what they 
themselves wish, though this is very harmful to them; and if this is not granted to 
them, they say that they live very disconsolate, and these sad persons do not perceive 
that the source of their discontent is within themselves, and it is increased and augmented 
by their attempts to do their own will after having denied it through their vow of 
obedience, making a complete oblation of it to God our Lord. The more such individuals 
strive to make use of their own will, the more disconsolate and troubled in conscience 
they live; and there are thus many subjects who, because of their being such proprietors 
and friends of their own judgments and opinions, never willingly obey their superiors 
except in as far as what is ordered is in keeping with their own desires. 

For the love of God our Lord, beware of your being among their number. Therefore 
in the offices of the house which are given to you through obedience by your superior, 
labor with all your forces, making good use of the grace which God our Lord gives 
you in order to overcome all the temptations with which the enemy entices you so that 
you may not gain preffit in such an office, suggesting that you will be able to advance 
more in another than in this; and the enemy is accustomed to do the same with those 
who study. 

For the service of God I earnestly ask you to labor with all your forces in small 
and humble offices to confound the demon more by overcoming the temptations which 
he brings upon you with respect to the office than by the physical effort you employ 
in doing what you have been ordered; for there are many who, even though they 
physically perform their offices well, do not advance interiorly because they do not 
strive to conquer the temptations and perturbations which the enemy arouses in them 
with respect to the office which they have, so that they do not gain profit from it; and 
such individuals live almost always restless and dissatisfied, without advancing in spirit. 
No one should deceive himself by thinking that he will distinguish himself in great things 
if he has not first distinguished himself in those which are small. 

Another temptation of the devil was when the students of the order coming 
from Coimbra wished to withdraw theniselves from obedience on the pretext of 
zeal for souls so that they might follow their own will. He therefore continued: 


^ Cf. rule 4 of the second week for the discernment of spirits (ibid, 530-531). 
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And believe me that there are many kinds of zeal, ^ or, to say it better, of temptations. 
There are some who are busy in thinking up ways and means how, under the guise of 
piety and zeal of souls, they can avoid a bit of the cross, ^ so as not to deny their 
desires in doing that which they have been ordered to do by obedience, seeking to obtain 
something greater without reflecting that one who has no virtue for what is small will 
have even less for that which is great; for engaging in difficult and great affairs with 
little abnegation and strength of spirit, they will come to know that their zealous 
interests were temptations, since they find themselves weak in them. I am afraid that 
it may happen that some will come from Coymbra with these zealous desires and, in 
the ragings of the sea, will perhaps prefer to be in the holy company of Coimbra than 
on board ship, because there are certain desires which vanish before one reaches Yndia. 

And those who reach it, when they encounter great adversities in going among 
the infidels, if they are not deeply rooted, they will lose their zeal and, being in Yndia, 
will live longing for Portugal. Thus, in the same manner, it can happen that some 
will enjoy the consolations of that house and will eagerly go to other regions to produce 
fruit in souls, but afterwards, when they find themsdves without zeal there where 
they wanted to be, they will perhaps live longing for that college. See what happens 
to fervid desires which are prematurely raised, how dangerous they are when they 
are not well grounded. I am writing you these things not to discourage you from more 
difficult enterprises, distinguishing yourselves as great servants of God, bequeathing a 
memory of yourselves for those who will come after your days; but 1 am saying this 
solely for this end, that you may show yourselves to be great in little things, gaining 
much profit for yourselves in the recognition of temptations, in seeing what you can 
do,^ gaining all your strength entirely from God; and if you will persevere in this, I 
do not doubt that you will always increase in humility and spirit, and that you will 
produce much fruit in souls since you will be calm and secure wherever you go. For 
it is reasonable that those who feel deeply their own passions and, with great diligence, 
take good care of them will feel those of their neighbors, providing remedies for them 
with charity, listening to them in their necessities, and laying down their lives for them; 
for just as in their own souls they will gain profit first sensing and healing their own 
passions, they will be able to heal and to make others sense their own; and in this way 
they will come to feel the passion of Christ,^ and they will be the means for others to 
feel it; and I do not see how those who do not feel them in themselves can make others 
feel them. 

After this excursus Xavier returned again to his arrival in Kagoshima, and 
he described the excellmt reception which he had received in the city and the 
visit which he and Paul had made to the prince of the land. He then continued: 

Believe one thing and give many thanks to God for it, that a way is opening up 
where your desires can be fulfilled; and if we were able to speak, we would have already 
gained much fruit. Paul is in such a haste with many of his relatives and friends. 


^ With the false "zeal'' (fervores) Xavier is thinking about Coimbra. In a letter of 
May 7, 1547, Ignatius had warned the scholastics in the college of Coimbra about the 
“fervor indiscrete,* the “locuras sanctas,* which had been reported from there (MI Epp. 
504-507). On January 27, 1554, Miona, Olave, Polanco, and Cogordan, who had been com¬ 
missioned by the genersd of the order to investigate the complaints about the provincial 
Simon Rodrigues, condemned him for bringing the whole Society in Portugal and Spain 
into danger “con los fervores peligrosos, mAs estimados d^l que las virtudes verdaderas 
y sdlidas, quales fueron los desafios y otros desconciertos* (MI Scripta I 685-686). At 
the beginning of 1547 Rodrigues had himself written about “el feruor en casa* of Coimbra, 
against which Fathers Strada and Santa Cruz had spoken (MHSI: Ep. Broeti 547-553). 
On the excesses in Coimbra, see Vol. Ill, pp. 216-219. 

58 “Una pequena de cruz* (EX II 198). 

99 Cf. rule 9 of the first week on the discernment of spirits (MI Ex, .520321). 

49 Cf. annotation 2 of the Exercises (ibid. 224-227) and the The Following of Christ II, 
c. 12, n. 4. 
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preaching to them by day and night, that <‘he has been the reascm why his mother, wife 
and daughter, and many of his relatives and friend, both men and women, have become 
Christians; here, up until now, people do not cause offense by their becoming Christians; 
and since a large portion of them know how to read and write, they quickly learn the 
prayers. 

May it please God our Lord to grant us the language so as to be able to speak about 
the things of God, since we shall then produce much fruit with His help, grace, and 
hivor. TUI now we are among them like statues, since they speak and say many things 
about us, and we ourselves, since we do not imderstand the language, are mute; and 
we must now become like little children in learning the language, and may it please God 
that we may imitate them in simplicity and purity of mind. This forces us to take 
means and to dispose ourselves to be like them both in learning the language and in 
imitating the simplicity of the little ones who are without malice. 

Xavier then described the many graces which God had already shown him in 
Japan: 

And for this God has granted us many great and signal favors in bringing us to 
these regions of the infidels, so that we may not neglect oiuselves, since this land is 
all full of idolatries and enemies of Christ, and we do not have anything in which we 
can trust and hope except in God, since we do not have here any relatives or friends 
or acquaintances, nor is there any Christian piety, but all are enemies of Him who 
created heaven and earth; and for this reason we are forced to place all our faith, love, 
and confidence in Christ our Lord, and not in any living creature, since because of 
their infidelity they are all enemies of God. In other regions where our Creator, Redeemer, 
and Lord is known, creatures are accustomed to be a cause and obstacle for neglecting 
God, as is love of father, mother, relatives, friends and acquaintances, and love for 
one's own country and having what is needed, both in health and sickness, when one 
has temporal goods or spiritual friends that help in physical needs; and that which 
compels us more than anything else to hope in God is the lack of persons to help us 
in spirit: as is the case here in foreign lands, where God is not known. He does us 
such a great favor that creatures help and compel us not to forget to place all our 
futh, hope, and confidence in His divine goodness, for these lack all love of God and 
Christian piety. 

In considering this great grace which our Lord gives us together with many others, 
we are confused in seeing such manifest mercy that He employs with us. We ourselves 
thought that we would do some service to Him in coming to these regions for the 

increase of His holy faith; and until now, through His goodness. He gives us clearly 

to understand and feel the favor which He has done to us, so immense in drawing us 
to JapAn, freeing us from the Jove of many creatures that hinder us from having greater 
hath, hope, and confidence in Him. Judge for yourselves now, if we were those who 
we should be, how tranquil, consoled, and entirely filled with joy would be our life, hoping 
alone in Him from whom every good proceeds, and who does not deceive those who 
trust in Him, but instead is more generous in giving than men are in their requests 
and hopes. For the love of our Lord, help us to give thanks for such great favors so 
that we do not fall into the sin of ingratitude; for in those who wish to serve God, this 

sin is a reason for God our Lord ceasing to grant greater favors than those which He 

does, for failure to recognize so great a good and' making use of it. 

It is also necessary for us to inform you of other favors which God grants to us, 
which He lets us recognize through His mercy, so that you may assist us in always 
giving thanks to God for them; and it is that in other regions the abundance of physical 
provisicms are wont to be a cause and occasion for the inordinate appetites to obtain 
what they want, and the virtue of abstinence is frequently disfavored, so that men 
suffer notable damage both in soul and body; and from this comes the majority of 
physical infirmities and also spiritual, and men must suffer many pains in keeping a 
mean; 41 and before they acquire it, many shorten the days of their lives, experiencing 


41 Cf. rule 4 on moderation in eating (Ml Ex. 412415). 
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many kinds of pain and torment in their bodies, taking remedies to regain their health 
which are more distasteful to take than the pleasure they found in eating and drinking; 
and in addition to these difficulties, they encoimter others that are greater which place 
their lives in the power of the physicians, who come to succeed with their cures after 
they have committed numerous errors in their regard. 

God granted us such a great favor in drawing us to these regions which lack these 
abundancies that, even if we should wish to give these superfluities to the body, the 
land would not endure it. They do not kill or eat that which they rear; ^ th^ sometimes 
eat fish and rice and wheat, although little. There are many vegetables on which they 
live and some fruits, though few. The people of this land enjoy marvelously good health, 
and there are many old people. Jn the Japanese it is clearly seen how our nature is 
sustained by little, even though it has nothing with which it is content. We are living 
in this land very soimd of body. May it please God that we were so in soul! 

At the conclusion Xavier added still another favor. The bcmzes had shown 
great interest in the teaching which had been brought by the new arrivals from 
Tenjiku, the Heavenly Land, the home of Buddha, and in the monastery of Fu- 
kush6-ji, Xavier had become a warm friend of Ninshitsu and some of his religious 
confreres. But he had been compelled to reproach the bonzes in other mon¬ 
asteries because of their scandalous lives, and he had not hidden this reproach 
from his visitors. He had also discovered that their teaching and his were ccm- 
tradictory in basic points, and that some day there would be an open conflict 
Xavier had frequently longed for martyrdom, and God would pexhaps grant him 
this grace in Japan. He therefore continued: 

We are as it were forced to let you know about a favor which it seems to us that 
God our Lord will grant us so that with your prayers and sacrifices you will help us 
not to be unworthy of it, and this is that a large part of the Japanese are bonzos and 
they are greatly hc^ed in the land where they are, even though their sins are manifest 
to all; and the reason why they are held in such regard seems to me because of the 
great abstinence which they have, since they never eat fish or flesh but only vegetables, 
fruit, and rice, and this once a day and with much moderation, and they do not give 
them wine. 

There are many bonzQS and their houses are very poor in revenues. Because of 
this continuous abstinence which they keep, and because they do not have intercourse 
with women, especially those who are dressed in black like clerics,^ under the penalty 
of death, and since because they know how to relate some accounts, or better to tell 
some tales about the things in which they believe, for this reason it seems to me that 
they are kept in high regard. It will not take much for us to be persecuted by them, 
and more than in words, because of the contrary opinions which we and th^ have 
about the perception of God and how the nations are to be saved. 

What we aspire to in these regions is to bring the people to a knowledge of their 
Creator, Redeemer, and Savior Yesd Christo our Lord. We live with great confidence, 
hoping in Him that he will give us the strength, grace, help, and favor to succeed 
in this. It seems to me that the laity will not contradict or persecute us on their part 
were it not for the great importunities of the bonzos. We do not seek quarrels with 
them, nor through fear of them do we cease to speak of the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls; and they cannot do us more harm than is permitted them by God 


42 Cf. Alvares, Vol. Ill, p. 274, and Rodrigues I 151 (no chickens, ducks, pigs, cows). 

43 Those dressed in black like clerics were, for example, the Zen, Hokke, and Jbdo 
bonzes. According to Dumoulin, the rule which was given by the founder of the S5t0 
Zen sect, who died in 1253, is still preserved almost unchanged in Zen monasteries. Their 
food in the morning and evening consists of a light dish of rice, at noon of wheat 
gruel with something to go with it. Animal products such as meat, fish, eggs, and milk 
are not eaten (Zen 167). 
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our Lord; and the evil which comes to us from them is a favor which our Lord will 
grant us, if, for His love and service and through zeal for souls, we should shorten 
the da 3 rs of our life, since they are the means through which this continuous death 
in which we live will come to an end, and our desires will be accomplished in a short 
time when we go to reign forever with Christ. Our intentions are to declare and 
manifest the truth no matter how much they may contradict us, for God imposes a 
greater obligation on us to love the salvation of our neighbors than our physical lives. 
We intend vdth the help, favor, and grace of our Lord to fulfill this command, since 
He gives us the interior strength to manifest Him in the midst of so many idolatries 
as there are in Jap^. 

We live in great hope that we shall have this grace, though we completely distrust 
our own strength, placing all our hope in Jesus Christ our Lord and in the most Holy 
Virgin Santa Maria His mother, and in all the nine choirs of angels, taking from among 
all of them as our special protector San Miguel the archangel as oin: prince and defender 
of the whole Church militant, trusting much in that archangel, to whom is particularly 
entrusted the guarding of this great kingdom of Jap^, recommending ourselves especially 
to him every day and, together with him, to all the other guardian angels who have 
special care of asking God our Lord for the conversion of the Japanese, over whom 
they keep watch, not ceasing to invoke all those blessed saints who, seeing so great a loss 
of souls, always long for the salvation of so many images and likenesses bf God, trusting 
in large measure that all our defects and faults in not recommending ourselves as we 
should to the whole celestial court will find compensation in the bless^ of our holy 
Society who are there, always presenting oiu: poor desires to the Most Blessed Trinity. 

Our hopes of attaining victory through the supreme goodness of God our Lord are, 
with such great favor and assistance, greater than are the impediments which the 
enemy places before us to make us retreat, even though they do not cease to be numerous 
and great; and I do not doubt that they would make a great impression upon us if 
we based them in any way upon our own knowledge and ability. May God our Lord 
grant in His great mercy that the enemy may place before us such great fears, labors, 
and dangers so that we become low and humble, and so that we may never trust our 
own strength and ablities but only Him and those who share in His goodness. In this 
region He clearly shows us His infinite clemency and particular mindfulness which He 
has for us, granting us to know and feel within our souls how small we are, since He 
permits us to be persecuted by little labors and small dangers so that we may not 
forget Him by placing our foundation within ourselves; for doing the contrary, the 
small temptations and persecutions in those who have some foundation in themselves 
are more troublesome of spirit and more difficult to endure than the many great dangers 
and hardships are in those who, completely distrusting themselves, have great confidence 
in God. 

In his own unworthiness, Xavier hoped to obtain this strength through the 
prayers of his confreres and the Bride of Christ, our Holy Mother the Church. 
He therefore continued: 

it will contribute to our own consolation to inform you of a great concern in which 
we live, so that you may help us with your sacrifices and prayers; and this is that, 
since all our continuous ills and great sins are manifest to God our Lord, we live in 

due fear that He may cease to confer favors upon us and to give us the grace to 

begin to serve Him with perseverance unto the end, and that we do not undergo a 
great reform; and for this we must take as our intercessors on earth all those of the 
blessed Society of the name of Jesus, with aU its friends and those devoted to it, so 
that through their intercession we may be presented to our Holy Mother, the universal 
Church, Bride of Christ our Lord and our Redeemer, in which we firmly believe without 
any possibility of doubt, and we trust that she will share with us her many and infinite 

merits. And, similarly, that we may be presented and recommended through her to 

all the blessed in heaven, especially to Yesu Christo, her spouse, our Redeemer and 
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Lord, and to the Most Blessed Virgin, His Mother, so that they may continuously re¬ 
commend us to God, the eternal Father, from whom every good comes and proceeds, 44 
asking Him that He may always preserve us from offending Him, not ceasing to grant 
us continuous favors, not regarding our ills, but His own infinite goodness, since we 
have come into these regions solely for love of Him, as He well knows, since all our 
hearts, intentions, and poor desires, which are manifest to Him, are to free the souls 
which for more than fifteen hundred years have been captive to Lucifer, who makes 
himself worshiped by them as the God of the earth, since he was not able to do so 
in heaven; and after he was expelled from there, he takes as much revenge as he can 
upon many, and also upon the afflicted Japanese. 

After this third excursus, Xavier returned again to Kagoshima in order to 
speak about his plans for the future of the Japanese mission. 

It is good that we inform you about our stay in Cangoxima. We arrived there at 
a time when the winds were opposed to our going to Meaco,^ which is the principal 
city of Japdn, where the king is46 and the greatest lords of the kingdom; and there will 
not be a wind to help us to go there for five more months, after which, with God's 
assistance, we shall go there. From here to Meaco it is three hundred leagues. 47 They 
tell us great things about that city, assuring us that it has more than ninety thousand 
houses, 6S and that it has a great university of students in it, which has five main colleges 
in it, 49 and more than two hundred houses of bonzos and of others like friars, who are 
called Gixu, ^ and of nuns who are called Amacata. 

In addition to this university of Meaco, there are five main universities, the names 
of which are as follows; Coya,72 Negni,^ Fieson,^ Omy.*^ These four are in the 


64 Cf. the triple colloquy of the third meditation of the first week, the meditation 
on the Two Standards of the third week, and the meditation on obtaining a perfect love 
of God (MI Ex. 290-293 390-399 432-433). 

65 Miyako is today called Kyoto. 

66 Go-Nara-tennO, who ruled from 1527 to 1557. Like his European contemporaries, 
Xavier knew only one emperor, that of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. 
He thus always speaks of ''the king" of Japan and "the king" of China. 

67 Japanese leagues <ri) are meant. A ri was about two and one-half miles. But 
even so the distance is exaggerated. It was aroimd 225 ri, equal to 560 miles, or 150 
Portuguese leagues. 

66 In Xavier's letter to D. Pedro da Silva, which is preserved only in a copy, there 
is "noventa e seis mil" instead of 90XXX) homes (EX II 229). Rodrigues Tguzu cites a 
Japanese saying on the number of homes in Miyako: "With respect to the number of 
households which formerly paid tribute in the city of Miyako, there is a proverb which 
says: Kio Cuman faxenghen, Xira cava Juman fazenghen {KyO kuman hassen gen, Shira- 
kawa juman hassen gen], that is: 'KyCto had 98,000 homes or hearths and Shirakawa 
(a continuation of the same city with a river [the Kamogawa] lying between, which reaches 
to the foot of Hienoyama in the northeast [the ms. erroneously has noroeste instead of 
nordeste^) had 108,000' [the printed text has erroneously 108,900], which comes to a total 
of 206,000 hearths" (I 238). See also GS II 645 and III 654^55 and Ponsonby 423425. 

69 Meant are the five Zen colleges, Gozan, with the names of TenryQJi, ShOkokuji, 
Kenninji, Tofukuji, and Manjuji. Cf. Schurhammer, "Das Stadtbild KyOtos" (GS II 644 
666 669^671). 

70 Gixu (Ji-shQ), the Amida sect founded by Ippen Shonin (cf. GS III 623, where 
Ji-shu instead of Jisha is to be read). 

71 Ama is another name for Bikuni, a Buddhist nun; kata: person. 

72 Kdya-san in the province of Kii, the principal monastery of the Shingon sect, to 
which AnjirO had formerly belonged. On September 30, 1601, Rodrigues Tguzu wrote 
from Nagasaki: "A bonze from Koya, which was one of the main universities of Japan, 
was also converted" (British Museum, London: Add. Mss. 9859, 182v). On Kdyasan, see 
Schurhammer, "KObO Daishi" (GS 11 696-700), and Lancilotto (Vol. Ill, p. 574). 

72 Negoro-dera in Negoro (province of Kii), founded from Koyasan, main site of the 
military Negoro bonzes of the Shingi branch of the Shingon sect, whic^ under the Ashi- 
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vidnity of Meaco, and in each one of them we are told there are more than 3,500 students. 
There is another university farther from Meaco, which is called Bandu,^ which is the 
largest and most important of Japdn, and to which more students go than to any other. 
Bondu is a very great seigniory where there are six dukes, and among them there is 
one principal duke whom all obey, and this principal duke is obedient to the king of 
Jap6n. 77 They tell us so many things about the grandeurs of these lands and universities 
that we first wish to see them so that we can affirm and write the truth about them; 
and if it is as they say, after we have obtained experience about them, we shall write 
you in great detail. 

In addition to these main universities we are told that there are many other little 
ones throughout the kingdom. And after we have seen the disposition for fruit which 
can be had in souls in these parts, it will be a trifling matter to write to all the principal 
universities of Christendom for tlie relief of our consciences and for the burdening of 
theirs, since, with their many virtues and learning, they can remedy such an evil, con¬ 
verting such great imbelief into a knowledge of its Creator, Redeemer, and Savior. 
With the desire that they shall not look upon us as least sons, we shall write to them 
and to our superiors and priests about the fruit which can be gained with His help 
and favor, so that those who cannot come here may favor those who offer themselves 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, and thus share in greater consolations 
and spiritual delights than those which they perhaps experience there; and if the 
disposition of these parts should be as great as we imagine, we shall not hesitate to 
inform His Holiness, since he is the vicario of Christ on earth and the shepherd of 
those who believe in Him, and also of those who are disposed to come to a knowledge 
of their Redeemer and Savior and to be under His spiritual jurisdiction, without forgetting 


kaga shoguns had 2,700 temples under it, destroyed in 1585 by Hideyoshi (Papinot 437); 
cf. also Murdoch 201-202; Steichen 108-110. 

74 Hiei-zan near KyOto was the main site of the Tendai sect and of Japanese 
Buddhism in general. When at its height, it allegedly had 3,800 monasteries and academic 
institutions. When it was burned down by Nc^unaga in 1571, it still had 400 of these, 
a. Schurhammer, “Das Stadtbild Ky6tos“ (GS II 674-680); Frois, Geschichte 4043 76^1 
220 358-359. 

75 Omi probably stands for the Kinshoku-ji monastery in Kibe, the largest monastery 
of the province of Omi, the main site of the Kibe branch of ^e Jddo-shinshfi (IkkO) 
sect (Papinot 274; Ramming 54). 

74 The college of Ashikaga-gakkd in Ashikaga in Shimotsuke, one of the eight provinces 
of KantO, alias BandO (Xavier always writes Bandu), a famous college founded in the 
ninth (according to others in the twelfth) century, which became the most important 
center for the study of Chinese literature and Confucianism (Papinot 39), from the 
htieenth century on, imder the direction of the Zen sect (Murdoch 154). On December 
5, 1554, Mendes Pinto wrote that Xavier had told him that the university of Bandu was 
much greater than that of Paris (D1 III 155). Frois advises against thinkmg about 
European universities when the expression “universities of Japan“ is used, since those 
of Japan did not have the authority, eminence, knowledge, revenues, or rank of those 
of Europe. The students were mostly bonzes or candidates of the order, and they 
employed most of their time in learning the countless characters of the Chinese and 
Japanese scripts. They also studied the doctrines of their sects, some moral principles 
from a cate^etical work, and some astrology and medicine. There was only one 
university and public institution for these studies in Japan, that of KantO in the kingdom 
of Shimotsuke in Ashikaga {Geschichte 11). Rodri^es Tguzu wrote that people came 
from everywhere in Japan to the university of Ashikaga in order to learn all kinds of 
sciences, which were taught there gratis (II 56). 

77 In the second half of the fourteenth and in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
the Kanto region north of KyOto was ruled by a relative of the shOgun who had the 
title of KantO-Kubo, Towards the end of the fourteenth century six princely fancies 
were subject to him; the Uesugi, Takeda, YOki, Satake, Chiba, and Miura. In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the main part of the KantO region was under the Hoj5 and 
the remaining areas under seven different princes of the land <Aoyama 69-70). The 
region comprised eight provinces: Musashi, Awa, Kazusa, Shimfisa, Shimotsuke, Hitachi, 
Kozuke, and Sagami (Papinot 342). 
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to write to all the devout and blessed friars who live with very holy desires to glorify 
Yesii Christo in the souls of those who do not know Him; and no matter how many 
may come, there will be a place to fulfill their desires in this great kingdom and in 
another still greater, which is China, where one may safely go, without being ill treated 
by the Chinese, if he takes with him a safe-conduct from the king of Jap6n, who we 
hope in God will be our friend, and from whom this safe-conduct will be easily obtained. 
For 1 wish you to know that the king of Japdn is a friend of the king of China,^ and 
that he keeps his seal as a sign of friendship, so that he can give a safeconduct to 
those who go there.Many ships sail from Japdn to China, which is a crossing which 
can be made in ten or twelve days. We live with great hope that if God our Lord 
will give us ten years of life, that we shall see great things in these parts through those 
who will come from there, and through those whom God will move in these parts to 
come to a true knowledge of Him. We hope to write to you for the year 1551 in very 
great detail about the entire disposition that there is in Meaco and in the universities 
so that Yesfi Christo our Lord may be known in them. This year two bonzos are going 
to Yndia who have studied in the universities of Bandu and Meaco, and with them many 
Japanese ^ to learn the things of our law. 

On the day of San Miguel we spoke with the duke of this land and he showed us 
much honor, saying that we should very carefully preserve the books in which the law 
of the Christians is written, saying that if the law of Yesd Christo is true and good, 
the demon will then be greatly burdened by it. A few days after this he gave permission 
to his subjects so that all those who wished to become Christians might do so. 1 am 
writing this great good news to you at the end of the letter for your consolation, and 
so that you may give thanks to God our Lord. It seems to me that we shall be busy 
this winter in writing an explanation of the articles of the faith in the language of Japdn, 
rather full, so that it may be printed, 4^ since all the important people know how to 
read and write, so that our holy faith may be spread in many regions, since we cannot 
go to all of them. 

Paul, our dearest brother, will faithfully translate into his own language all that 
is necessary for the salvation of their souls. It is now your duty, since there is such a 
great disposition opening up, that all your desires should principally be to manifest 
yourselves as great servants of God in heaven, which you will do by being interiorly 
humble in your souls and lives in this world, leaving all your care to God that He may 
grant you to be recognized by yoiu: neighbors on earth; and if you cease to do so, you 
will see the danger which you will incur, attributing to yourselves that which belongs 
to God. I live in great consolation in the thought that you will always see so many 
things within yourselves to reproach that you will come to a great abhorrence of all self 


w The Ming emperor Chia-ch’ing was ruling in China from 1522 to 1566. 

On Japan's trade relations with China, see Wang Yi-t'ung, Official Relations be¬ 
tween China and Japan, I36S-1549 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953); G. Hushes, "The Japanese 
in China,* The China Review 2 (1873-74) 369-375 ; 3 (1874-75) 57-61; A. Tschepe, SJ., Japans 
Beziehungen zu China seit den dltesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre 1^ (Yentschoufu, 1907). 
In 1401 the shOgun Yoshimitsu had again entered into relations with China and had 
sent an embassy with gifts. In 1403 he sent a second embassy to the Chinese emperor 
with an acknowledgment of China's authority over Japan. Wien this embassy retiumed 
to Japan, the emperor Yung-lo sent an ambassador with it, who concluded a treaty 
on trade with the shogun in the name of his lord. . The ambassador had brought to 
Yosh^tsu a hundred numbered passes (kangofu) and a golden seal that was so heavy 
that it could hardly be lifted with two hands. On the upper side it bore the image of 
a turtle and on the lower side the inscription: *The King of Japan* (Wang 22-39). In 
1548 the last official embassy went to China with the usual imperial passes; it returned 
the following year {ibid, 79-80). 

Only four Japanese arrived in Malacca on April 2, 1550, among whom were the 
two bonzes (DI II 109-110). The others perhaps remained in Kagoshima or returned from 
China to Japan. 

From the second half of the fifteenth century, Satsuma had had a press which 
had published many good works of Chinese literature with block plates (Katsume 231- 
232; Aoyama 31-32). 
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RDd disordered love; and, similarly, that you will come to such perfection that the world 
will not have any reason for reproaching you; and thus the praises which you receive 
will become a painful cross to hear, seeing clearly your faults in them. 

I thus am coming to an end without being able to finish writing about the great 
love which I have for all of you in general and in particular; and if the hearts of those 
who love each other in Christ could be seen in the present life, believe, my dearest 
brothers, that you would see yoiurselves clearly in mine; and if you could not distinguish 
yourselves, gazing at yourselves in it, it would be because I hold you in such great esteem; 
and you yourselves, because of your virtues, hold yourselves in such contempt that, 
because of your humility, you would fail to see and recognize yourselves in it, and 
not because your images are not impressed upon my soul and heart. I ask you earnestly 
that you preserve a true love among yourselves, not allowing your minds to become 
embittered. Convert part of your zeal into love for each other and part of your desires 
to suffer for Christ into suffering for His love, conquering within yourselves all the 
repugnancies which prevent this love from increasing, since you know that Christ said 
that He recognizes those who are His by this, if they have love for one another.^ May 
God our Lord grant us to e3q>erience within our souls His most holy will and the grace 
to fulfil it perfectly. 

From Cangoxima, the fifth of November of the year 1549. 

Entirely your dearest Brother in Christ, ^ 

Francisco. 

Of Xavier's other letters, some were destined for Malacca, others for his 
confreres in Goa. The first of these letters was addressed to Pdrez,*^ the superior 
of the house in Malacca, to whom Paul, Torres, and Femdndez also wrote. ^ 
In it he recommended to him the two bonzes and their Japanese companions. 
He also ordered him to have copies made of his 'Tong letter" for the confreres 
in Portugal, and he urged him to take into the college in Malacca Chinese and 
Japanese boys in particular, so that they might later assist the missionaries on 
their voyages to China and Japan as interpreters. He also withdrew an earlier 
order, namely, that Bravo should be sent in November, 1550, to study in Goa. 
He now ordered him to remain in Malacca to help the priest in the college.^ 

He wrote a second letter to the captain of Malacca, Dom Pedro da Silva, to 
whom he owed so much for his voyage to Japan.^ It read as follows: 

Senhorl With the great help and favor which Your Grace gave to us, both in 
providing us so abundantly with what was necessary, and in presenting us with gifts for 
these lords and in giving us such a good ship for making our voyage, we arrived in Japfio 
on the day of our Lady in August, in peace and health, in the place of Paulo de Santa 


cjohn 13:15. 

SI The text of the letter is in Spanish, the signature in Portuguese: ‘'Vosso todo en 
Christo Hinnio carissimo, Francisco." 

^ The letter is lost. We have reconstructed it$ contents from other sources in EX 
n 231-232, and from P^rez, Informa/Qoo 68. 

•5 DI I 110. These letters are also lost. 

ss Before his voyage to Japan Xavier had asked Ignatius to have a Mass offered 
for him every month in the chapel of the crucifixion in S. Pietro in Montorio <EX II 15). 
It seems that he now also asked P6rez for Masses for the Japanese mission. The 
latter wrote in his InformoQao in 1579 that after the return of the junk with Xavier's 
letters he had begun to offer a Mass of the Passion or of the Name of Jesus every Friday 
for the priests and the Christians of Japan, and he added: "I have done this from that 
time, which was in the year 49, until the present year of 1579, when, through the Mercy 
of G^, I am still living. May God grant us throu^ his kindness and mercy to persevere 
in His service until the battle is ended. Amen" (68). 

EX II 227-231. 
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Fee, where we were received by the captain and the mayor, and by all the people with 
great love. 

Paul, our good companion, devoted himself with such zeal in preaching day and 
night to his relatives that he has already converted his mother and wife, his male and 
female relatives, and many other acquaintances, who are now Christians. 

The land is well disposed for fruit of souls to be produced in it; and up to now 
it has not been a cause of concern for their becoming Christians. They are a people 
accessible to reason; and since through their ignorance they live in many errors, reason 
is held in esteem by them, which would not be the case if malice reigned among them. 

Since we did not have a monsoon, we failed to go to Miaco, where the king of 
Japfio and the greatest lords of the king stay. Five months from now we shall have 
our monsoon so that we can go; and with the help of our Lord, making use of the 
winds, we shall make our voyage. We are told so many things about Miaco, that we 
shall regard them as true when we shall have experienced them. It is said that the 
town has ninety-six thousand homes; and one of those Portugese who saw it told me 
here in Japfio^ that it was greater than Lixboa; all the houses are of wood and with 
attics like ours. During the coming year, from the ejqperience which 1 shall have had, 
I shall write to Your Grace; and 1 hope in Jesus Christ that a great part of Japao 
will become Christian since they are a reasonable people. 

The fruit which will be achieved will be the result of Your Grace's order, both 
by your letters and the embarkation which you gave us, and the rich gifts which you 
sent for the king. I thus hope in God that what the Senhor Conde Almirante, your 
father, began,^ Your Grace will be the reason for its coming to light; and the greater 
portion of the merit with (jod will be that of Your Grace, since that of India is entirely 
temporal. I am writing this to your Grace so that you may have a deep understanding 
of the favor which is being granted to you by God, since He is the source of this good. 

But in addition to the spiritual profit, Japan also ofiPered prospects of temporal 
gain. 

And since the intention of Your Grace is so good for the increase of our holy faith 
in these regions, it will have much profit for the king. For in Cacay, which is the 
principal port of Japao, a two days' distance by land from Miaco, if it is God's will, there 
will be set up a factory of great temporal advantage; for this harbor of Cacay 
is the richest of Japao, where much and the greater part of the silver and gold of the 
kingdom is collected. I shall take good care to influence the king of Japfio so that he 
send an embassy to India to see its grandeur and the things there which they lack, 
so that by this means the governor and the king of Japfio will negotiate with each other 
on how the said factory may be established. 

I am very confident that before two years have passed I shall write to Your Grace 
on how we have in Miaco a church of Our Lady, so that those who are coming to Japfio 
may recommend themselves in the storms at sea to Our Lady of Miaco. * If Your Grace 
will have confidence in me and will make me your feitor da fazenda in these parts for 
what you will send here, I assure you of one thing, that I shall gain for you more than 
a hundred for one through a certain means which no captain of Malaca has used up 
till now, that is, by giving everything to the poor Christians who will be converted; and 
the gain will be so secure that there will be no risk whatever, since it is certain that 
he who gives one thing for Christ will gain a hundred in the other life. I live in fear. 


88 Alvares had already spoken of Portuguese who had sailed as far as the strait of 
Miyako (see Vol. Ill, p. 274). It is no longer possible to determine who the Portuguese 
was whom Xavier encountered in Kagoshima. 

» Vasco da Gama, count of Vidigueira, who opened the way for the Gospel in the 
east through his discoveiy of the route to India. 

Xavier's wish was not fulfilled until 1575, when the church of Our Lady of the 
Assumption was built there (Frois 465-468). 
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since it seems to me that Your Grace will not be happy with such a profit. The captains 
of Malaqua suffer from this evil, that they are not friends of such great gains. 

Francis then came to speak about Avfin, the captain of the "junk of the pirate." 

The *piiate"9i died here in Cangoxima. He was good to us in all the voyage, and 
we could not be good to him, since he died in his unbelief; nor can we be good to him 
after his death by recommoiding him to God, since his soul is in hell. 92 

Many Japdes are going there [to Malacca] because of the good news which Paul 
disseminates here about the many virtues of the Portuguese. I earnestly entreat Your 
Grace, because of the great debt which you owe to God and to your nobility, that you 
show them honor, sending them for hospitality to the houses of rich and well-appointed 
Portuguese, so that they may show them honor and hospitality; and they will return 
from there as Christians, speaking as much good of the Portuguese as Paul does. 

Domingos Diaz, the bearer of the present, 93 is a great friend of mine and I of him, 
because of the excellent companionship which he afforded us during our voyage. Your 
Grace will do me a great favor by paying him for me the great debt which I owe him. 

May our Lord increase the days of your life for many years, and may He bring you 
back to Portugal as Your Grace and Her Ladyship, your wife, desire. 

From Cangoxima, the fifth of November of the year 1549. 

Your true servant and friend of soul, 

Francisco. 

Postscriptum: I earnestly ask Your Grace for the love of our Lord that you be 
kind to the homos who are going there by providing hospitality for them and by giving 
them what they need, since they are going with the desire to learn the law of Christ 
so that they may later produce fruit among the Japanese. 

Xavier sent further letters to Goa. In the first of these, which was written 
in three copies by Brother Femdndez and signed by Xavier himself, he summoned 
Blaster Caspar Barzeus, Baltasar Gago, and Domingos Carvalho to Japan. 9* It 
ran as foUows: 


91 Xavier writes “o Ladrfio." 

92 A milder judgment would probably be g^ven today. 

93 The junk did not reach Malacca with him until April 2, 1550. It was probably 
d^ined in China, since the crew wished to bury the remains of the captain there in 
his native land and also to engage in trade. With the ship had come four Japanese, 
three of whom sailed back to Japan on Novembo: 24, 1550, while the fointh remained 
in order to sail on to Goa, as Pdrez wrote on this same day <DI II 109-110). We hear 
nothing more of Domingos Dias.—When Lancilotto wrote to Ignatius from Quilon on 
January 25, 1550, he was still unable to say anything about Xavier's voyage to Japan 
(DI II 5-13). On the twenty-seventh of this same month, he wrote a second letter in 
which he mentioned his arrival in Japan: *Padre Mastro Francesco went to Japan last 
jfear with another priest from Valencia by the name of Cosmo de Torres, a great scholar 
and of great abilities. We do not have news of them through letters, but certain men 
from China, who came from there, say that these Portuguese priests have arrived there, 
and that the Japanese received them with great honor. We are all hoping that God 
our Lord will give us during this coming year much good news about that land, since 
all who come from there speak very well about that people and their talents and their 
manner of life, much like ours in manner and customs'* <DI II 17-18). This information 
probably came from a ship which had encountered Avfin's jimk on its return horn Japan 
in Sancian or elsewhere in China and had learned from the latter of Xavier's arrival in 
Kagoshima. The ship which had met the junk could have arrived in Malacca at the 
end of 1549 and the news which it brought could have been carried by the same ship, 
or by another that sailed to Cochin at the beginning of January, 1550, and from there to 
Quilcm. 

9« EX II 212-215. The document bears an inscription from the hand of Juan Fer 
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Jhus! May the grace and love of Christ our Lord always help and assist us. Amen. 

Because of the great disposition which this kingdom of JapAn has for the increase 
of our holy faith, I hope in God our Lord, confiding greatly in your holy desires 
and zeal which you have for saving the souls of your neighbors, because of the knowledge 
which I have of you, that you have the virtues and the inner humility which will help 
you to bring to effect that which you desire, I order you in virtue of holy obedience, 
for your greater reward, provided that your physical condition is such that you can 
do so, that you. Master Caspar, Baltasar Gago, and Domingos Caravallo, come to 
where I shall be in JapAn, which, if God so wills, will be in Miaco. And you, Valtasar Gago 
and Domingos Caravallo, during the voyage shall be obedient to Mestre Caspar, from 
whose prudence and humility 1 hope that he will take good care to fulfill this charge. 
And since 1 do not doubt about your coming, since 1 know your great readiness of 
mind to obey and to make a sacrifice of yom: lives for the love of Him who first lay 
down His life for us, I do not say more than how much 1 am waiting for you with 
great hope that God will unite us in these parts. Signed by the hand of this your dearest 
Brother in Christ. 

From Cangoxima, the fifth of November of the year one thousand five himdred and 
forty-nine. 

(Frandsco.] 

The second letter was addressed to Misser Paulo, whom he had appointed 
superior of the mission at the time of his own departure for Japan. ^ He ordered 
him to write at great length about all the confreres who were in St. Paul’s College, 
in the fortresses, and on Cape Comorin, about the fruit which they were producing, 
the number of those who had come from Portugal and how many preachers there 
were among them, about all the companions in India, and about the native boys 
in the college, their number and the progress they were making. He then urged 
him to take Chinese and Japanese pupils especially into the house. 

Strive earnestly to teach and instruct Chinese and Japanese boys in this college in 
preference to all others, keeping a careful eye upon their spiritual life and that they 
know how to read and write and speak Portuguese, so that they may be interpreters of 
the priests who, God our Lord willing, will come within a few years to JapAn and China, 
since it does not seem to me that in any other.region of those which have been discovered 
one can produce so much fruit as in these; nor will the Society be perpetuated if it 
is not in China or Jap6n; and I therefore greatly recommend to you the Chinese and 
the Japanese. 

He should send to Father PArez in Malacca the letters which came for him 
from Portugal or Rome if the confreres whom he had ordered to sail there did 
not do so this year, though at least Master Caspar should come. If there was a 
preacher in the house, he could send him to Ormuz to take Caspar’s place. If 
there was no one in the house for this, he should send one of the first who came 
from Portugal. If there was no preacher among them, he should appoint a priest 
for this who, through his virtue and humility, could produce fruit in souls by 
hearing confessions, giving the Exercises of the first week, hearing general con¬ 
fessions, teaching children, and occupying himself in other spiritual labors, since 
those who are good preach among the evil through their lives and works more 
than those who preach from pulpits, for deeds are more effective than words. 


nAndez: ‘*Obidiencya para los Padres Mestre Caspar, Baltasar Gago e Domingos Cara¬ 
vallo de la Compania de Jesus en la Yndia. Del Padre Mestre Francisco." 

95 EX II 216-220. 
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He further ordered him to greet ''the Mother" of the house ^ and all its friends 
for him, indudmg Jo&o Alvares,^ the dean, Father Ruy Lopes, the treasurer of 
the cathedral,^ and the French priest Gabriel Fermoso.^ He jokingly added 
that he should tell this last in his name that, since he was the vicar of Nossa 
Senhora da Luz, he should obtain much light from it, since during the time that 
he knew him, he had possessed little. ^ 

If there were many priests in the house who could teach children and slaves 
their prayers, he should divide them up so that they could impart these instructions 
at the usual hours in the Misericordia and in the other churches. On Sundays 
they should preach about the life of a saint. He should tell Antonio Gomes 
that he should teach the prayers in the cathedral or in another church. He 
would prefer that he did this in the cathedral. He should see to it that the priests 
did this every day, especially the preachers, if any were there, so that they might 
preach through their example. In their instructions they should speak Portuguese 
as the slaves did, and as he had himself been accustomed to do when he was in 
Goa. When he wrote to him, he should write about this l>oint in particular. 

If the two bonzes who sailed for Malacca came to Goa, he should take great 
care that they were hospitably received by the Portuguese. He should show them 
great attention and love, as he himself had done with Paul when he was there, 
for the Japanese were a people who only let themselves by governed by love. 
He should therefore not be severe with them. If the bonzes remained in Malacca, 
he should sec to it that the priests who were to sail to Japan were also given 
what would be needed by the bonzes, since they would be their interpreters. He 
then brought his letter to a close: 


» Violante Ferreira, the widow of Diogo Frois, who wrote to Xavier from Malacca 
in 1549 (above, p. 23). 

^ Joio Alvares, l^m around 1489, had already served the king for thirty years in 
1552, when Xavier recommended him to John III (EX II 306). The Franciscan guardian 
calls him in the same year "one of the most virtuous priests living here" (Schurhammer, 
Ceylon 611). In 1549 Antonio Gomes had already recommended him tathe king <DI I 531), 
and Joao Soares, the vigario of Chale, had done the same in this same year. He was 
at the time already sixty years old <SR IV 246). His signature is given in Q, pi. 4, 1-2. 
In 1545 he is already mentioned as dean of the cathedral <Q 1543). He sailed to Portugal 
in 1552 (EX II 306). 

^ Rodrigo Lopes, bom in 1479, had already served for many years in India when 
Antonio Gomes recommended him to the king in 1549. He was at the time seventy 
years old and would have been glad to receive the title of a royal chaplain without a 
stipend (DI I 531). He was already treasurer of the cathedral in 1545 <Q 1543). On 
December 3, 1546, he (x>ngratulated the governor on his victory at Diu in glowing terms 
(Q 2557; cf. 2564). His signature is given in Q, pi. 4, 1. 

99 On him sec Vol. II, p. 13. 

^ On November 28, 1^, the bishop wrote to the king: "In this city there is a 
French priest by the name of Gabriel Fermoso. He was the chaplain of Martim Affonso 
de Sousa, and I gave him the viceriate of Nossa Senhora da Luz out of love for the 
governor; and he sailed with him to Portugal and returned from there as chaplain of 
Your Highness and prothonotary, which he obtained through the nuncio in Lisbon. He 
is thus now exempt from me and directly under the pope. He enjoys the benefice 
which I gave him, and if he wanted to do anytlnng, I would have no jurisdiction over 
him. He has now sent me a notice that he wishes to wear a rexhet at the general 
processions. He is the first to tap the barrel. This is a great shame since he gives an 
example to others and the land is by nature extremely vain and insubordinate. The 
clerics and dignitaries want to be prothonotaries and to be free from obedience and 
to wear a rexhet. Your Highness must come to my assistance, and the remedy is that 
you immediately have this prothonotarial brief annulled; and this will discourage the 
others from seeking to obtain it. For he is a man without a higher education. And 
order these nuncios not to grant such briefs or others which are a harm to this new 
land" (SR IV 138-139). 
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The priests who are coining should be well provided with clothes made of Portuguese 
materials and with shoes, for we are here perishing from the cold. May our Lord unite 
us in the glory of paradise! 

From Cangoxima, the fifth of November of 1549. 

Your dearest Brother in Christ, 


Francisco. 


The third letter was for his problem child Antonio Gomes. 

Since I am writing at such great length in the other letter, I do not have anything 
to write to you in this except one thing, that is, that I keep you constantly before my 
eyes, since I perhaps wish you greater spiritual good than you do yourself. I earnestly 
recommend to you, more than to all the Brothers in India, that you have special care 
for yourself, and that you be not negligent in such an important matter; for if you forget 
this, 1 despair of recommending anything else to you, and if 1 were certain that you 
were ever mindful of this, I would have great hopes that at some time I might write to 
you to come to Miaco or Bandu to fulfill your holy desires. 

You should write to me in great detail about all the Brothers of India and Portugal 
and Rome and of the fruit they are producing, since we shall be greatly consoled by 
your letters; and just as I am writing a long letter to you, pay me with the same coin. 
Give orders for the Brothers who are to come to Jap^n to get ready as soon and as 
well as they can, as you know how to do when you are disposed for it. 

Padre Cosme de Tdrrez, your friend, is writing to you, who in his kindness wishes 
many things for you which do not suit you. Everything will come about in its own 
time. I am keeping you for greater things than those which you or the priest with 
you desire. It may well be that I shall write to you before three years have passed 
to come and reside in one of these great universities, where you will live perhaps more 
consoled and will produce more fruit than you are now producing in India, more consoled 
than you imagine. 

He ordered him in virtue of holy obedience not to replace any of the priests 
whom he had called to Japan with others. He should send a copy of his long 
letter and one of the three letters of obedience to Master Caspar on the ships which 
were sailing in March from Goa to Ormuz, br at the first opportunity, so that 
he might come immediately and leave Goa in April of the following year with 
the two others. If one of the three should have died, his place should be taken 
by another as seemed good to Misser Paulo and to him. It would be good if 
those who came brought with them at least one or two lay brothers who could 
be trusted since it was astounding how dangerous the land was. He should obtain 
from the governor some objects and gifts for the departing priests and a letter 
for the king of Japan. He trusted in God that if he were converted to the Christian 
faith, this would be followed by a great temporal gain for the king of Portugal, 
that is, if a factory were erected in Sakai. This latter was a city with a very 
large harbor and many rich merchants, where there was more silver and gold 
than in any other part of Japan. 

From what he had himself experienced in India, he knew that a ship would 
hardly be sent from there with priests purely from a love of God and apart from 
other considerations. He, Gomes, should therefore act in this way to obtain an 


Ml The letter is no longer extant. 

1® In 1615, when Hideyoshi burned Sakai, it had around 60,000 citizens (ARSI: 
JapSin. 58, 277). On December 5, 1554, Mendes Pinto wrote that Xavier had told him 
that there were a thousand merchants in the city, each of whom had 30,000 ducats, and 
others still much richer (DI III 154). 
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opportunity for the priests to sail. If the governor had a relative or friend upon 
whom he wished to confer a great favor, the latter would gain much if he were 
permitted to send a ship to Japan so that the priests might sail with him. He 
therefore sent him a list of things which would have great value in the harbor 
of Sakai. ** The one who brought the priests would gain much silver and gold 
if he sailed with the wares on this list. The priests could come this way very 
easily and safely since the ship would be well equipped with artillery and 
everything else that was necessary. But the ship would have to sail with its 
entire cargo in April from Goa, and in June from Malacca, with all the provisions 
needed on board. Under no circumstances would it be able to land in China, 
no matter how great a profit mi^t be hoped there. It would not dare take on 
any provisions there except, at best, water on some of the islands; and it would 
have to sail directly to Japan without a stop. For if the ship lay over in China 
in order to engage in trade, it would take seventeen mtmths to go from Goa to 
Japan; but if it did not lay over in China, it would complete the voyage in fom* 
and one-half months. The ship which was bringing the priests should therefore 
not bring much pepper with it, certainly no more than eighty bahSrs. If they 
brou^t little, it could be easily sold in Japan at a great profit if the ship came 
to SakaL The governor should grant permission for the voyage only on condition 
fiiat the ship did not lay over in China, for if a ship did not sail for Japan by 
the first of August from C hina , it would have to wait a year for another mmisoon 
to sail there. 

He should send a copy of his long letter to their confreres on Cape Comorin. 
He then continued: 

When we shall have gained experience of Miaco, we shall then write to you at great 
length, both to you and to the confreres in Coimbra and the priests in Rome. If Domingos 
Carvalho is not yet a priest, ask the Lord Bishop to ordain him. Be very friendly with 
Ruy (k>ncdlva,io* since he is the procurator of the Christians of Cabo de Comorim, and 
the priests of our Society who are there have great need of the favor of Ruy GongAlvez. 
About Melchior GoncAlvez, about the college of Bacaim, and about the friars who 
are in it, and whether more are coming from Portuj^, and about that coUege if it 
pertains to the Society—about all these let me know at great length. And about Padre 
)fio(dao,M* about the fruit which he is producing in (^ouldn, and if the house there, 
so necessary for the t^^rhiny of the sons of the Christians of Cabo do Comorim and for 
the priests who go to those regions, has been erected; help him in every way you can, 
both with, the Lord Governor and with the vedor da fazenda, and with some assistance 


The letter is lost. 

Because of the Chinese pirates. 

MB A bahOr of pepper cost ten cruzados in (fochin. Thirty bahars cost three hundred 
cruzados (Orta II 257), which were sold in Japan for more than one thousand (EX II 
273). Aoyama doubts tlut one at the time could have gained much in Japan from eighty 
bahdrs of pepper, since Frois, Kaempfer, and Thunberg do not mention it in their 
accounts of Portuguese and Dutch trade with Japan (80). But he was not aware of the 
main work on this: Oscar MUnsterberg, Japans auswartiger Handel von 1542 bis 1854 
(Stuttg^, 1896). His studies show that a profitable trade in small quantities of pepper, 
as Xavier advised, was regularly piursued by the Portuguese and Dutch (260-261). The 
latter, for example, during a time when the sale of pepper in Japan was kept at its 
lowest possible price because of the rivalry among the English, Dutch, and Portuguese, 
purchased pepper in Sumatra at 0.25 silver marks per kilogram and sold it in Japan 
for 0.90. Later, when the Dutch had a monopoly on the trade, it was sold at a significantly 
higgler rate, for example, for 2.3 silver marks in 1692. 

MB Ruy Gonsalves de Caminha. On him see Vol. II, pp. 173-176. 

MB Melchior Gonsalves had been sent by Xavier to Bassein in 1548 (Vol. Ill, p. 558). 

"• Landlotto. 
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from the house. Let me also know if preachers of our Society have come from Portugal* 
and how many* and their talents; and if preachers have come, take care of the city of 
Cochim and Dio* since they are in such great need. All this that I am writing to you 
is to be shared with Micer Paulo* and they will go with his approval and command. 

Two Japanese bonjos are going to you, who were in the universities of Miaco and 
Bandu; treat them with much love* since the Japanese expect this. Be a very great 
friend of the Lord Bishop and of the vicar general* being very obedient to them* since 
they are our superiors* and through goodness and with humility you will obtain everything 
from them. Use very special care on the coming here of the priests. I shall try to write 
to you next year from Miaco. May our Lord grant you as great a spiritual good and 
glory in the other world as I desire for myself. 

From Cangoxima the fifth of November of 1549. 

The letter was dictated thus far. Xavier added what follows in his own hand. 
It contained the last warning for the priest about whom he was much concerned: 

For the love of Our Lord I ask you to secure for yourself the great love of all the 
Brothers of the Society* both of those who are in the house and of those who are outside 
of it through your letters. 

Teach also the prayers in some church. I would be glad if this were in the S6, 
preaching on Sundays and feast days after the noon meal to the slaves and Christians 
the articles of faith in a language which they will understand* as I did when I was 
there* and this* so that you may give an example to the others. 

I earnestly ask you to write to me in detail about what you experience within yourself, 
since you know how much this will please me and free me of a great concern in which 
I live. Among many other things, I would be glad to know that all the Brothers of the 
Society have a great love for you, both those who are in the house and those outside 
of it* for 1 shall not be satisfied with knowing that you love them* but only with knowing 
that you are loved by them. 

Francisco. 


At the end of 1543 Dr. Ambrosio Ribeiro, a layman* succeeded Pedro Fernandes 
in the office of vicar general (MX II 209). After the death of Bishop Albuquerque on 
February^ 28* 1553* he administered the diocese until the arrival of the new vicar general. 
Dr. Sebastiao Pinheiro* in the fall of 1554. When this latter died soon after his arrival, 
Ribeiro again administered the diocese and conducted the hearings in the process for 
Xavier's canonization in Goa in 1556-1557 <DI III 14* 408; Baiao* Inquisi^do de Goa I 27; 
MX II 173-175 218 223 266-267). In 1557 the new vicar general* Antonio Rangel de Castelo 
Branco, came from Portugal and took over the office <DI III 765 768). 
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APOSTOLATE IN KAGOSHIMA AND ICHIKU (NOVEMBER, 1549—1550) 


1. The Japanese Catechism (Winter, 1549—1550) > 

Three days after the departure of the junk, the Inari temple began the cel¬ 
ebration of its annual festival in honor of the rice goddess. This lasted for ten 
days and, with its booths for the annual fair, it attracted numerous visitors from 
far and near.^ The days became shorter. At times an ice-cold wind blew from 
the north, and frost could already be seen in the mornings. ^ Winter came with 
its first snows, which Xavier had not seen since his departure from Portugal. 
Though these seldom fell in Kagoshima,* it nevertheless gradually became bitterly 
cold. Xavier and his companions used the winter days for the instruction of 
the Christians, for the study of their language, and especially for the composition 
of a catechism. 

In January, 1548, at the time of his first encounter with Anjird, Francis had 
already written that his Japanese friend would better his Portuguese in Goa and 
be there further instructed in the faith. He, Francis, would then, with his as¬ 
sistance, translate the whole of Christian doctrine into Japanese, an explanation 
of the articles of the faith, and An extensive account of the coming of Christ, 
since Anjirb was able to write Japanese very well.* Francis had similarly written 
from Kagoshima on November 5, 1549, that during the coming winter he wished 
to compose an extensive explanatitm of the articles of the faith in Japanese and 
have it printed.* 


1 The sources for Xavier's Japanese catechism are: (1) Xavier's letters (EX I 392; II 
211 2S9-261); (2) the letters of his confreres (for which one has to go back to the originals 
or to contemporary copies which we indicate in Q; their frequently abbreviated printings 
are given in Streit IV): Pedro de AlcAcova, Goa at the end of 1554 <Q 6045; Cartas 1598, 
23-28); Ihiarte da Silva to his confreres, Bungo, September 10, 1555 (Q 6082; Cartas 1598, 
42-47); B. Gago to his confreres, Hirado, September 23, 1555 (Q 6089—the additions, p. 512, 
should be cancelled; Cartas 1598, 38v-41v); the same to Ignatius September 23, 1555 (Q 
6090; Diver si Avisi 1559, 260v-263v); also Valignano's history of 1583 (164-165); Frois in 
1586 (Geschichte 6 10-11); *Rodrigues Tcuzu in 1634 (Madrid 30-32v; Ajuda 207v-210v). 
Cros gdves French translations, but frequently unreliable, in Vie II of Xavier (33-34 72 
98), Frois (103-104), and Rodrigues (52-53 74 100-108). We have treated the theme at length 
in Das kirchliche Sprachproblem (Tokyo, 1928). 

2 Katsume 249; Aoyama 34-35. 

5 Rein 497 506 526-529. The average temperature for twenty-eight years in Nagasaki 
was 12.6 degrees centigrade for November, 7.8 for December, 5.7 for Januaiy, 6 for 
February, 9J for March (Rennosuke Fujisawa, Der Kleine Toussaint-Langenscheidt; Japa- 
nisch [Berlin-Schonenberg] 428). 

* "A winter without snow is rare in Kagoshima,” Rein still wrote in 1878 (505). When 
Almeida arrived in this city in January, 1562, more snow fell there than he ^d ever 
seen in Japan, and a path had to be shoveled through the snow so that people could 
pass {Cartas 1598, 106). 

* EX I 392. 

« Ibid. II 211. 
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The catechism, which was divided into two parts, became a fairly comprehensive 
book.^ The first part discussed the period from the creation of the world to 
the coming of Christ; the second, from the life of Christ to the Last Judgment.< 
Since the Japanese had no knowledge of a creation of the world, its creation, the 
fall of the angels and the punishment of Lucifer, the creation of man and his 
condition before the Fall were treated at length. The catechism itself was divided 
into six ages,^ the first five of which were concerned with the Old Testament. 


7 Xavier calls it a book (livro) (EX II 259), as do AlcA^va (Cartas 1598, 26), SUva 
(ARSI: JapSin. 4, 43r 44r 46r), Gago (ibid. 61v), Frois 10-11, Valigpano 164-165, ^Rodrigues 
Tcuzu 30 32v. Frois also calls it a discourse (pratica 6), an exercise book (cartapacio 10) ; 
Rodrigues Tguzu, a treatise (31). That the manuscript was bulky is stated by Xavier 
himself: "una declaracidn algiin tanto copiosa" (EX II 211). Xavier had Brother Fer- 
ndndez read a large part of the work, from the creation of the world to the sin of the 
Sodomites, for an hour to the prince of Yamaguchi (EX II 261; Frois 10). FemAndez 
also read from it, alternating with the Japanese boy Melchior, who knew the Latin 
script, the whole of Christmas Eve till the Mass at midnight in 1552, and then, at the 
third Mass of Christmas, from the part of it on the life of Christ (Cartas 1598, 26-210. 
In 1554 Silva, alternating with Melchior, read from it from the first hour of night till 
the midnight Mass, and then again at the last Mass (ARSI: Jap Sin. 4, 44r). 

^ Gago therefore distinguishes two ''books" in it: one on the life of Christ, the other 
on the beginmng of all things (ibid. 61v). 

9 Silva writes that on Christmas Eve, 1554, he and Melchior read from "the book of 
the six ages, from Adam to the end of the world," till midnight. He then gives a detailed 
account of its contents (ibid. 44; Cartas 1598, 43v). Adolfo Etchegaray has sought to show 
in "Saint Francois Xavier a-t-il utilisA au Japon le 'De catechizandis rudibus' de Saint 
Augustin?" NZM 23 [1967] 161-167, that Xavier was either directly or indirectly infiuenced 
by this work of St. Augustine, which also speaks of six ages. That the "livro das seis 
idades" in Silva's letter has reference to Xavier's catechism is indicated by the letters 
of AlcAcova, Silva, and Gago; and ^Rodrigues Tguzu wrote the following: "With the 
help of Paul of the Holy Faith as interpreter, he translated his catechism (doutrina) 
into the language of Japan where he treats at length the creation of the world and the 
immortality of souls, the necessity of the incarnation of the Divine Word as a remedy 
for sins, the life, sufferings, and death, the resurrection and glorious ascension of Christ 
our Lord. This treatise of the blessed Father Francis was the first Japanese catechism 
and was used until the voyage of Father Master Melchior Nunes [Barreto, in 1556], who 
composed another, more comprehensive catechism in Japan by enlarging that of the 
blessed priest, and which was called the Ni fa go cagid because of its twenty-five 
chapters or sermons. {According to Frois 59, Gago composed it in Hirado; but Gago 
gives Nunes Barreto as its author, and its translator as Brother Lourenco (Cartas 15^, 
65; cf. Torres, ibid. 69v).] And this latter was used imtil Father Francisco Cabral went 
to Japan in 1570. Since we already had at the time Japanese brothers and people of 
the land who were conversant with its sects, he [Cabral] , composed a lengthy catechism 
on the mysteries of the faith with a refutation of the pagan sects; and this is the one 
which down to our times has been generally used" (the Madrid ms., f. 31, has cagui 
by mistake, which is correctly given by the Ajuda ms., f. 208v, as cagio). In 1551 Torres 
had already written sermons on the mysteries of the life of Christ, which FemAndez 
had translated for him into Japanese (EX II 275-276). In 1555 Silva stated in Yamaguchi 
that the convert Paul (not to be confused with Anjiro) was copying everything which 
had been written in Japanese and making some corrections in the originals (Cartas 1598, 
43), that in Bimgo a third Paul was helping with the translations, and a converted Zen 
bonze had written a book which was an abstract of many sermons. Since the bonzes 
who had been defeated in the disputations maintained that their religon and that of the 
priests was practically the same, Gago wrote a work for the prince of the land and 
his governor to show the differences between them (ibid. 44v-45). Gago noted that the 
Japanese Paul in Yamaguchi corrected the language of the books so that the people 
could understand what FemAndez wrote (ibid. 39). Gago himself informs us: "The manner 
of preaching during these past times consisted in reading a life of Christ written in 
Japanese, but now sermons are already given on the Gospel of the Sunday and feast 
day” (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 61v). This is also confirmed by AlcA^ova, who states that at the 
third Mass on Christmas, 1552, the Christians heard a sermon which was read from a 
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Tlie explanation of the articles of the faith which Xavier had composed on 
Temate had been a kind of rhymed catechism which was intended to be learned 
by heart and to be taught by being sung. The Japanese catechism was, on the 
other hand, written in prose, and it gave an extensive accoimt of the history of 
die Old Testament after the Fall. ><> 

The beginning of the book showed how God created heaven and earth, In 
the description of the fall of the angels, it was noted how Lucifer was cast into 
bell for his pride, and how all who are proud and turn away from God will be 
similarly damned to the everlasting pains of hell. ^ In the account of the creation 
of Adam and Eve, their blessed state before their sin and their subsequent fall 
from grace were described. This was followed by an account of the Flood and 
of Noe, the building of the Tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, and the 
b^innings of idolatry. In the description of the destruction of Sodom, reference 
was also made to the ugliness of sodomy. The preaching of Jonas in Niniveh, 
the history of Joseph, the son of Jacob, the captivity of the sons of Israel in 
Egypt, their liberation by Moses, the giving of the Commandments on Moimt Sinai, 
and the entrance of the Jews into the Promised Land were then described. These 
were followed 1^ accounts of the fall and penance of King David, of the prophet 
Eliseus, of Judith and Holophemes, of the statue of Nabuchodonosor, and, at 
the end, of the prophet Daniel. Then came the sixth period of time. It began 
with an account of the Incarnation and was followed by an extensive description 
of the life and sufferings of the Redeemer, His resurrection and ascension, and 
His return at the time of the Last Judgment. At the end of the work there 
was a further description of the reward of the good in the everlasting bliss of 
heaven and the punishment of the wicked in the eternal torments of hell. ^ 

When Xavier had completed the writing of his text, it had to be translated. 


book on the creation of the world and the life of Christ (Cartas 1598, 26). Silva gives 
a similar accoimt: *In Yamaguchi there was always a Mass and a sermon read from a 
book which had been written in Japanese” (ibid. 43). 

10 Haas must be corrected from this. He refers to the same material contained in 
Xavier's Molucca catechism, and he continues: ”The assumption that the proselytizing 
catechism used by Xavier in Japan was essentially nothing but a translation of the still 
extant abstract which had been composed for use on the Spice Islands, can hardly 
be wrong. If we are right in assiuning that the . two catechisms are identical, we may 
later, in our judgment on the missionary preaching of Xavier [in Japan], rely especially 
on the contents of this catechetical letter for the residents of the Moluccas” (I 93-94; cf. 
ibid. 235-236, his answer to the foolish assertions of Venn). 

11 'On the creation of the world, explaining to them with all brevity, what they 
needs must know, that there is a Creator of all things, about whom they had no know¬ 
ledge whatever” (EX II 259). 'During which he was more expansive on the creation 
of the world and the immortality of the soul* (Rodrigues T^uzu 31). 

Frois 11 (according to the data of Juan Femindez). 

13 At the first audience in Yamaguchi FernAndez read this far in the space of over 
an hour bx>m the book (Frois 10; *Rodrigues Tguzu 45-v). 

1* From the first hour of ni^t on Christmas Eve, 1554, Silva alternated with Mel¬ 
chior in reading the history of the Old Testameht from the creation of the world, and 
be added: 'At the end the history of Daniel, and we read all this history until midnight. 
The Christians were greatly consoled and greatly strengthened in their belief in the 
things of God. And when we stopped reading, the priest [Torres] offered the [Midnight] 
Mass. Later, after the Mass of the day, I read the beginning of the sixth age, that is, 
the coming of our Lord into this world” (Cartas 1598, 43v). The reading of the first part 
of the book, from the creation of the world to the end of the history of Daniel, thus 
lasted some five hours. 

w EX II 259; Frois 6; Silva. 

1* *Rodrigues Tsuzu 45. 
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with Paul’s help, into Japanese. The task involved a great amount of toil. The 
main difficulty was to find Japanese words for Christum concepts. More than 
fifty terms came into question. Even the word for God caused problems. Anjiro 
had once been a follower of the Buddhist Shingon sect, but he knew nothing 
about the profound speculations of the bonzes. In India he had declared that the 
Japanese worshiped only one God, a personal God who rewarded the good and 
punished the evil, the Creator of all things, to whom even Shaka had ordered 
worship, and who was consequently also preached by the bonzes. The name of 
this god was Dainichi but, represented with three heads, he was at times also 
called Cogi. Dainichi and Cogi however were one, as God and the Trinity are 
in the Christian faith. Dainichi was therefore used as the name for God, and 
since the bonzes called the basic principal of all things Hotoke, this term was 
also used for God.^ 

According to Anjiro the bonzes in Kagoshima preached that there was a 
paradise (f6do) where the souls (tamashii) of the good went after death, and a 
hell (jigoku), where the souls of the wicked went after their death in order to 
be punished by everlasting fire.^’ There were angels (tennin) in paradise who 
meditated upon the divine majesty. These angels protected men and were spirits 
and creatures made out of another material than the elements. In the translation, 
the angels were consequently called tennin,^ souls tamashii,^ heaven j6do, and 
hell jigoku.^ The word cross was rendered as jUmojL^ 

This Japanese translation of the catechism, written in Latin characters, com¬ 
prised the manual of the Christian faith which Xavier and his companions read 
to their visitors who wished to become Christians in order to show them how 
they should worship God and Christ in order to save their souls. ^ Xavier also 
went twice a day with this book to the Fukushd-ji monastery.^ There he sat 
down on the top step of the stone stairs in front of the first outer temple gate 
on the far side of the dragon-gate-bridge that passed over the lotus pool. There 
he lifted his eyes to heaven, made the sign of the cross, and then in a loud voice 
would slowly read from his book so that the people in the forecourt would see and 
listen to him.^ 


17 “Con muito trabalho’ (EX II 259). 

M See Vol. Ill, p. 484. 

w Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 24 31 73. 

» Ibid. 20. 

a See above, p. 69, and Vol. Ill, p. 483. 

a Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 75. 

23 Ibid. 59 69-72. 

24 Ibid. 73-75. 

25 Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 61. 

26 EX II 259. 

27 ‘Rodrigues Tcuzu 32v. 

2* In 1615 D. Nuno de Soutomayor, fidalgo of the royal house and over seventy, 
declared in the first Lisbon process for Xavier's canonization that he had sailed [in 16111 
as an ambassador of the city of Macao to Japan, and that in the harbor of Satsuma, 
where the prince of that land resided [ Kagoshima 1, the natives of that city showed him 
during the course of his four- or five-day stay a stone on which a Father Francis in 
earlier times, when the Portuguese sailed to Japan, had preached; and that the stone 
had remained on the same place and was held by them in veneration (GS IV 424). *Ro- 
driguesTciazu gives us more direct information on this. As his source he names the oral 
data of the Japanese Jesuit priest Luis Niabara, whom he knew for thirty years, both 
before and after his entrance into the Society. He was also acquainted with his brief, 
manuscript history of the Japanese mission from its beginning, written in Japanese, 
but which is today lost (3()v 32v-34v 4()v). Niabara, bom in Nagasaki in 1566 of CMstian 
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The translation of the book was imperfect. AnjirO had not received a higher 
education; and, despite all his good will, the work was so defective that it badly 
represented the thoughts of the priest, and its style offended the educated. In 
addition to this, there was the poor pronunciation and unusual gestures of the 
foreign preacher and the new, curious, and unintelligible doctrine which he pre¬ 
sented. Some of his hearers ridiculed him, others laughed, others said that he 
was crazy, others that he was telling old wives' tales. Still others were of the 
opinion that he should not be heard: he was a magician and the devils spoke 
through him. Others replied to this by telling his adversaries that they should 
keep silent. Even if he were a magician, they wished to hear him; and if he 
said something that was reasonable, they would accept it, even though it came 
from the devil; but if he said nothing reasonable, they would abandon him.^ 
Francis did not let himself be deterred by his scoffers and calmly continued with 
his reading. Many had compassion upon him, and many were impressed by his 
patience, seriousness, and holy life,^i since he had come from so great a distance 
to announce his law to them. ^ Still others declared that what the stranger read 
was the truth and that the teachings of their sects were false. If these did 
not become Christians, it was through fear of the lord of the land, and not 
because they failed to recognize the truth. ^ 


1 ICHiKU (1549—1550)1 

People also came from outside the city to listen to the preaching of the 
foreigners from Tenjiku, the homeland of Shaka, and to ask them about their 


parents {ibid. 34; ARSI: JapSin. 25, 92), entered the order in 1585 {JapSin. 25, 15v), was 
ordained to the priesthood in his native city {JapSin. 14, 81), and every year from 1605 
on visited from the college of Arima the Satsuma Christians, where he collected numerous 
remembrances of Xavier (^Rodrigues Tguzu 34-v). He died in 1619 while sailing back 
from exile to Japan from Macao (according to the chronicle of Gabriel de Mattos in 
JapSin. 25, 56v). *Rodrigues T^uzu writes: “There [in Kagoshima] is an elaborate bonze 
monastery with the name of Fukusho-ji, of the sect of Zen-shu. Before it there is 
a large court with a gate to the enclosiue with stairs by means of which one mounts 
to the temple. The blessed priest went there and sat down on the top step” <31v). 
These first stairs to the former temple area are all that remain, apart from the cemetery, 
of the former monastery. 

29 Valignano 164-165; *Rodrigues Tguzu, who gives a rhetorical elaboration on what 
happened <31v-32). 

20 On December 6, 1555, Quadros wrote from Goa that some wicked individuals had 
said this as soon as Xavier came to Japan <DI III 342-343). 

21 Valignano 164-165. 

22 EX II 190. 

22 Ibid. II 259. 

1 The sources for Xavier's visits to Ichiku are: (1) Frois, Geschichte 5-6; (2) The 
ktter of Brother Luis de Almeida from Yokoseura to his confreres in India and Europe 
of October 25, 1562 (O 6156). The full text of this letter is found in a contemporary 
copy in JapSin. 4, 267-27Sv (ff. 271-274 discuss Ichiku). An important passage, that on 
Xavier's Dainichi sermon, which it was feared might cause offense, was bracketed and 
revised along with some other words. Objections to these had been raised in the Italian 
translation which was made of the letter shortly after it was received in Rome {ibid. 
279^288v), and they were omitted in its various printings (Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 
26-29). The text thus changed was published in Cartas 1598, 103-112, and partially in Frois, 
Geschichte 119-121 124-126, who followed the Cartas. Individual details are contained 
also in the accounts of later visits: Miguel Vaz in 1577 {JapSin. 8, 122), Almeida in 1587 
(cited by Frois in JapSin. 45, 8v), Luis Niabara in 1605 (in the annual letter of Rodrigues 
Cirzm of 1606: JapSin. 55, 218), and in 1607 (in the annual letter of Rodrigues Giram of 
1608: JapSin. 55, 401).—^Almeida visited the Satsuma Christians two or three times, first 
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new teaching. Among these was the administrator of the lord of the castle of 
Ichiku, a frontier fortress in the northwest of the province of Satsuma, six leagues 


as a brother and later as a priest, as Frois wrote after his death in 1584 (JapSin. 45, 
60v). At the time of his first visit to Satsuma, in 156M562, he went three times to Ichiku. 
He went from Bungo by land to the west coast of the province of Higo and then by 
boat, by way of Akune on the northern botmdary of the province of Satsuma, to a harbor 
thirteen leagues from there (Kushikino), and then two leagues overland to the fortress 
of Ichiku in order to visit the wife and children of the lord of the castle, who had 
been baptized by Xavier, and to greet the lord himself in the name of Father Torres, 
as he wrote. He added that the mistress of the castle and her children and the Christian 
servants had immediately surrounded him and asked him many questions about Father 
Blaster Francis and the progress of the mission 4, 271).—The account in Frois 

and Almeida is diametrically opi>osed to that of *Rodrigues T^uzu (3942v): On the journey 
from Kagoshima to Miyako in 1550, Xavier went with his companions for six leagues 
overland to Ichiku and, driven by the Holy Spirit, made a detour with guides in order 
to see this marvelous fortification. The captain had heard of Xavier and had always 
wished to see him. When he heard that the priest was in the neighborhood, he asked 
him to come to him to speak with him about some things. Xavier came, read to him 
from his catechetical book, and began to explain some of the mysteries of the faith. 
The lord of the castle and some of his samurai then posed various questions to him. 
Pleased with his answers, they asked him to read the whole of his catechism to them. 
Xavier therefore remained for twelve days. All wished to become Christians. The captain, 
Niiro no Bugendono, also recognized the truth, but he did not dare accept baptism: 
his liege lord, the duke of Satsuma had strictly forbidden Christianity in his lands. He 
nevertheless let the priest baptize his wife, a daughter, and his four-year-old son, who 
was also his heir. More than fifteen individuals from his family and from among ^e 
soldiers were baptized, including Biiguel, his administrator. Among the things which 
Xavier left in Ichiku when he departed was a copy of his Japanese book on the life 
and sufferings of Christ; and he told his new converts to have something read from it 
on all Sundays and feast days. He and his companions then set out on their way for 
Sendai, and in the harbor of Kyodomari they boarded a ship for Hirado (39-40). Among 
his sources. Rodrigues names Lucena and Tursellinus in addition to the lost, brief church 
history of Luis Niabara.—In the second edition of his life of Xavier, of 1596, Tursellinus, 
who had received new material for it from Portugal, wrote that Luis Frois reported 
that as soon as he reached Japan he had come by ch^ce upon a fortress in a comer 
of this island, and that he had there met three of its inhabitants who asked him about 
Francis Xavier. Surprised by their imexpected queries, he had learned from them tlmt 
Xavier had once stopped there, and that, when he departed, he had given them the life 
oi Christ and a compendium of Church history written in Japanese along with other 
things; and he had told them that they should read something from these on feast days 
to the assembled Christians. They were so well instmcted that Frois declared that 
he had* had nothing further to add (6, 10). In 1600 Lucena wrote in a similar fashion 
that when Xavier traveled from Kagoshi^ to Hirado, he went by land and visited, 
*not out of curiosity, but through the ordinance of God,” the fortress of Ichiku. He 
remained there for some days and all the soldiers and residents of the fortress came 
to hear him read from his catechism. They asked him questions and ultimately for 
biq)tism. The captain of the fortress was also convinced, but he did not dare receive 
baptism through fear of his liege lord, whose opposition to the Christian faith was 
known to him. Fifteen persons, including his wife and his four-year-old son and heir, 
were baptized; and Xavier left behind a copy of his book on the life of Christ, which 
had been composed in Japan, so that it could be read on Sundays and feast days <7, 
10). The source for Lucena, and indirectly also for Tursellinus, was a manuscript, now 
lost, of the ex-Jesuit Miguel de Lacerda, which he had composed before his dismissal in 
India in 1569. Father Amador Rebello, SJ., who had obtained the manuscript from 
its author, gave a summary of it in 1615 at the first Lisbon process of canonization <GS 
IV 423). According to this, Lacerda stated that he had received a letter from Frois in 
Japan in which the latter wrote that when he [Frois is here confused with Almeida] 
traveled for the first time from Bungo to Meaco [Xavier, who went to Miyaka and 
Almeida, who went to Satsuma, are here thrown together], he came to an extremely 
strong fortress on the frontier of a kingdom [Satsuma]. He did not know that some 
Christians were living there. Two or three men came to him and asked about Father 
Master Francis. Astonished, he learned from them that the priest had founded a chturch 
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from Kagoshima* Through him Xavier found an entrance into the house of his 
lord. 2 

The way to Ichiku led past Ijuin, where Francis and Paul of the Holy Faith 
had visited the lord of the land, Shimazu Takahisa. From there it passed on 
through a green, hilly country, whose slopes were overgrown with tall camphor 
trees, Japanese cedare,^ and bamboos, between which were fields of rice and 
isolated farmhouses with roofs of straw. Near a village some three hours beyond 
Ijuin, the heights of Ichiku came into view on the right, on the far side of the 
Eguchi Brook. ♦ 

Ichiku was one of the strongest fortresses in the land of the Shimazu, and 
it was located on several hills. ^ The main entrance was on the south and was 


in the fortress twenty years before. He remained there for some days and converted 
the administrator and other men and women, around twenty in all. Among the things 
which he left behind with them were a book of the life and sufferings of Christ and a 
survey of Church history with the request that passages should be read from these on 
Sundays. The people were so well instructed that Frois stated in his letter that he had 
nothing to add, and that the Christians had even informed him about everything he 
would have to do in Meaco (^RProcess, Lisbon, I 607v). 

2 Frois 5-6. 

3 Sugi. 

4 On the occasion of the celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of Xavier's 
landing in Kagoshima, at the suggestion of the mayor Kiyoshi Katsiune, who erected a 
memorial to Xavier in the city, a group of local historians investigated the historical 
sites in the province connected with Christianity. They also identified the site of the 
fortress of Ichiku {cf. Shigeno 91-102; in his later work Satsuma Kirishitan Shiryd- 
shusei [Kagoshima, 19661 34-37). In 1957 we visited Ichiku from Kagoshima with Father 
Cieslik. The Japanese map of the district of Kagoshima 1:200,000 indicates here the village 
of Nagasato, and to the right of it Higashi Ichiki, which ^s now been raised to the 
status of a town through the unification of the villages in that area. At the exit of the 
fortress, near the school, is a plaque with the history of Ichiku upon it. 

3 The first description of the fortress was given by Almeida in 1562: ''Chegando k 
fortaleza que foi huma das fortes cousas do mundo por ser huma serra dividida em 
obra de dez baluartes, cada hum devidido do outro com grande distancia e tudo feito 
ao piquAo com tarn altas cavas, que eu tive para mim ser impossivel poder ser feito 
aquilo por m§os de homens; e todos se corrifio huns com outros com pontes levadices, 
que passando por ellas e olhando pera baixo parecia olhar o homem p»era o imfemno 
pola grande altura que tern. E entre estes no meo a fortaleza principal, onde estA hum 
senhor que he segeito ao Rey de Gamgaxuma'' (ARSI: JapSin, 4, 271). A second description 
is to be found in Sankoku meisho zue, published in Kagoshima in 1843 (reprint, 1966, I 
168-169). During the time of the Tokugawa, especially after the revolt of Shimabara 
(1637-1638), when the rebels fortified themselves in an old castle, only one fortress was 
allowed in each province; all the rest, even those which were abandoned or half abandoned, 
had to be leveled to the groimd. In Satsuma, in addition to this, the fortresses were 
to a large extent natural strong points. The main castle with the residence of the lord 
was generally on a small hill lying in front of the mountain, which served as a fortress 
and had at best only bulwarks and watchtowers. The description of 1843 reads as 
follows: "On this mountain all the bulwarks are distinguished by their own names. Between 
the different bulwarks are the remains of trenches. To the west of Tsurumaru-jo is Hira-jo. 
In Hira-jO there are in turn two parts: the Kita Hira-j6 and the Minami Hira-jC. To 
the northwest of Tsurumaru-jo lies Banya-jb. In Banya-j5 there are also two bulwarks: 
Banya Kita-jO [and Banya Minami-jol. Then to the north of Tsurumaru-jO is Dekkan-j5. 
Among all the bulwarks, the tallest is Tsurumaru-j6, followed by Banya-jo. Among the 
buildings of the castle, the highest are thirty ken [a ken is around 5.9 feet], the lowest 
fifteen to sixteen ken. At the foot of the mountain are rice fields or deep ravines. The 
four sides fall off sharply, so that the whole forms a natural fortress. On the mountain 
there is now a dense bamboo overgrowth.... The castle has two entrances, that of 
Dainichi-guchi from Dainichiji and that of Yuda-guchi from the village of Yuda." Father 
Cieslik, to whom we are, after Almeida, indebted for everything that we know about 
the description of the fortress of Ichiku, went there again in 1959 and examined the 
whole fortification with Mr. Shigeno, the historian of Kagoshima, and five or six teachers 
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protected by a moat.^ Left of the road, in a small side valley at the foot of the 
wooded hill, were the residences of the knights. These were arranged in a long 
row on raised ground fortified by a low stone wall. They were all built in the 
same style—square wooden houses with a high straw roof, next to which were 
wooden gateways leading to small gardens enclosed by bamboo hedges or low 
tea plants with camellia bushes ^ and small palms.* 

On the left, immediately beyond this little valley with its brook and courtly 
homes, was the main entrance of the fortress. Here, to the left of the road, was 
a Buddhist temple called Dainichi-ji’ with the usual two stone temple guardians 
at the outer gate, and next to them, on the left, began the path to the fortress, 
which also had two stone statues, one on each side of it. The path itself led 
steeply up to the foot of the perpendicular mass of pale yellow limestone on which 
the residence of the lord of the palace was situated. 

From here a footpath led to the right, steep up the rocky wall, through a 
forest of camphor trees, dwarf oaks, bamboos, and ferns to a small cemetery» 
at the foot of a hill, on the peak of which was a small temple of Amida. ^ Here, 
near the cemetery, the path turned sharply to the left and continued up along 
the rooky wall, now on the right, which was partly supported by great blocks of 
ashlar masonry. It then passed a precipice, at times on stone steps, in zigzags 
through a grove of bamboos to the castle terrace, which was partially overgrown 
with pines, where the residence of the lord of the castle was located. To the left 
and front, the terrace fell off perpendicularly. On the right it was botmded by 
a steep mountain slope covered with shade trees. The site itself afforded a splendid 
panorama. Lower down could be seen, between the pines, the green rice fields 
and the grey houses of the town imd, beyond these, the hills in the south, with 
their forests and terraced fields, and still farther south the lofty mountains rising 
up bdiind them. 

From the palace terrace a path led steeply up through dense bamboo thickets 
to a small mountain ridge. On its highest point were the two bulwaiics of the 
Daikon-j6, the one on the west being equipped with a watchtower. >* From it there 


and local historians with the help of the two named descriptions and sent us a detailed 
report on it with the text and the illustration of Sankoku meisho zue, a number of 
photographs, a sketched map and a map 1:20,000 of the area. 

* The ditch in fnmt of the southern entrance, still indicated on the illustration in 
Sankoku meisho zue, has been filled up. 

7 Tsubaki. 

* We give a description of the houses of the knights, which can be still seen today 
and are clearly distinguished from the others. 

* As the temple in the drawing of Sankoku meisho zue is called (in the new impres* 
sion, 1966, I 164). At the time of our visit in 1957, our guide called it Ryd-un-ji (Dragon- 
(3oud Temple). It was destroyed during the Meiji restoration. There is now a school 
on its former site, and the statues of the two temple guardians stand against the wall 
(rf the schoolyard. 

M On the sketch of Sankoku meisho zue, no longer extant. 

11 In 1957 our guide told us that the eighteen graves in the Buddhist cemetery were 
the graves of the bonzes of the RyQ-un-ji temple and that the tombstones were of the 
seventeenth century. 

12 The Amida temple is sketched on the picture of Sankoku meisho zue. 

H The terrace was originally larger, but pieces gradually fell from it into the depres* 
sion, as we were told. Traces of numerous landslides are still found. In 1957 the pines 
on the terrace belonged to the Shinto temple, which, from a lack of funds, sold one 
after the other. 

1* In 1959 Father Cieslik found among the bushes on the plateau on the left, which 
has an area of only ten square meters, the four foundation stones of the old watchtower, 
which was six steps in length and breadth. 
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was a view of the entire surrounding area as far as the twin peaks of Sakurajima, 
and especially, in the southeast, upon the important military road which led from 
the neighboring harbor in the west to Ijuin and Kagoshima. On the north the 
mountain range here fell straight down for a distance of from 170 to 200 feet. 
All the different bulvrarks of the fortified complex could be seen from the watch- 
tower. The neighboring hill^ to the west of the Daikon-jO could be reached by 
a drawbridge, and from this hill one could pass by means of a second drawbridge 
over a ravine, cut into the rock to a depth of nearly a hundred feet, to the heights 
on the west,^ where the two bulwarks of Hira-jd were posted on two plateaus. 
When the second bridge was drawn, this series of hills became completely isolated 
from the rest of the fortifications. On the northwest there was an exit from 
these heights which led down to the village of Yuda and which was, as a con¬ 
sequence, known as the Yuda-guchi, to distinguish it from the Dainichi-guchi, 
the main entrance. 

The castle had had a troubled history. >* In 1527 the rebellious Shimazu Sa- 
nehisa, whose ancestral home of Izumi lay beyond the Sendai River, which formed 
the northwestern boundary of Satsuma, had pressed towards the south with his 
allies and had gained control of one province after another, including Ichiku, 
its harbor of Kushtkino, and Ijuin. But Tadayoshi and his son Takahisa had 
counterattacked in 1536 and had, in this same year, recaptured Ijuin and, three 
years later, in 1539, the southern provinces of Kaseda and Kawanabe. Tadayoshi 
had then marched with auxiliary troops of the Iriki and Kabayama against Ichiku, 
which was in the hands of the forces of Shimazu Sanehisa. Takahisa's father-in- 
law, the old Iriki-in Shigetoshi, had here visited his son-in-law and had left behind 
with him his son Shigetomo and numerous warriors. The first attack was made 
from the village of Yuda upon the western hill of Hira-jd, whose two bulwarks 
were imder the command of Shimazu Tadafusa and Niird Tadayoshi. When the 
two leaders gave up the battle and fled over the drawbridges to Ae main fortress, 
the bulwarks on Hira-jd had fallen into the hands of the besiegers. The first 
assault upon the main fortress of Tsurumaru-jd from Dainichi-ji had failed; but, 
despite a brave defense, it was captured in a new attack after a sixty-day siege. 


Father Cieslik suspects that there was a bridge there. 

>4 That there was a moveable bridge there is still indicated by the traditions of the 
site. When Almeida speaks of a moveable bridge over an infernally deep draw, he 
means this one. The ravine was narrower in former times. The cut was in recent 
times widened for a highway. 

>7 We thus have seven bulwarks. In 1959 Cieslik learned in Ichiku that east of Motmt 
Tsurumaru-jo there was a still higher hill, of 535 feet, on which, between the brush, 
fruit trees were still to be found, an indication that here also there was once a house 
or bulwark; and that in the valley between the two heights are the remains of an old 
castle by the name of Nabe-ga-jd. The southern entrance was probably also further 
fortified by a ditch. There was also a castle at Kushikino, the harbor, two leagues away. 
Almeida’s observation, that the fortress of Ichiku consisted of some ten bulwarks, is 
thus not exaggerated, even though not all of them were connected by movable bridges. 

** Cieslik put together for us the history of Shimazu and of the last battles for 
Ichiku from the principle data in Japanese histories; see also Asakawa 301 and 391. But 
the two series of data are contradictory. According to Asakawa, Takahisa marched on 
Ichiku on the seventeenth day of the sixth intercalary month of the eighth year of 
Tembun, which, as he rightly notes, corresponds to August 1, 1539. The attack on the 
main fortress was on the twenty-seventh day (391). According to the same author Shi¬ 
getomo captured Momo-tsugi on October 9, 1539, after he had received two months 
earlier the order from Takahisa to occupy the region of Sendai (301). According to 
Cieslik, on the other hand, the main fortress of Ichiku was captur^ after a sixty-day 
siege on the twenty-ninth day of the sixth intercalary month, which corresponds to 
August 13, 1539. 
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The commander of the fortress, Shimazu Tadatatsu, a younger son of Sanehisa, 
had in the course of this fallen in battle. Takahisa, the conqueror, had in re¬ 
cognition of the bravery of the defenders, granted them a free departure; and 
they bad sailed from the neighboring harbor to their overlord in Izumi. In the 
final storming of the fort, Iriki-in Shigetomo's troops, and two of his warriors 
in particular, had distinguished themselves; ^ and their leader had received from 
Tal^sa the commission of recapturing all the territory south of the Sendai River, 
a task which he was able to complete before the end of the year. 

Sanehisa had given up the fight after the fall of Ichiku, and negotiations for 
peace were conducted towards the end of the year. Through these it was deter¬ 
mined that the daughter of Takahisa would be given as a bride to the young son 
of Sanehisa. NiirO Ise-ncnkaini Yasuhisa, who had been named governor of Ichiku 
and Kushikino, was invested with Ichiku. 

The new lord of the castle, Niiro Ise-no-kami Yasuhisa,^ traced his ancestry 
back to Shimazu Tokohisa, the fourth son of Shimazu Tadamune, who had ruled 
in Satsuma in the thirteenth century and had given the lordship of Niiro-in, in 
the province of HyQga,^ to Tokohisa. Yasuhisa thus pertained to one of the 
seven main families of the Shimazu, ° who were in possession of many important 
and influential o&ces in the land. He was also a member Tadayoshi’s coimcil, 
the father of the ruling prince Takahisa. As a relative of the prince, he had 
therefore received in 1539 the important post of governor of the two fortresses 
viinch defended the approach to the royal road to Ijuin and Kagoshima. 

At the castle of Ichiku, where Xavier went, probably accompanied by Anjird 
as his interpreter, he was most cordially received.^ Very great interest was 
aroused by the contents of his book—its teaching about Dainichi, the Creator of 
all things,^ about the immortality of the soul, and about the mysteries of the 


Hagi Uneme and Midzuika JurO (Asakawa 391). 

^ Frois gives his name as NUrO Ise-nthkamidono <5), Almeida Ixandono <ARSI: JapSin. 
4, 272v and 233v), which becomes Hexandono in print (Maffei, Cartas 1575 and 1598, 
Eglauer), Ekandono in Crasset and Ikakuradono in ^e Japanese translation of his work, 
and in the Japanese translation of Xavier's letters of 1891 Iga-nokami. From the false 
readings Eka and Iga, Ijichi suspects that Ika was the inkyo name of the lord of the 
castle (104). Aoyama writes that Ikkan was his literary name (77); but nothing is known 
of a literary name of the lord of the castle. ^Rodrigues T^uzu calls the lord of the 
castle Niyro no Bugendono (Neyro no Bugendono in the Ajuda text). But no other 
source gives him the title of Bugendono, *Rodrigues T^uzu is very careless in his chapter 
on Ichiku and relies upon the similarly very careless and uncritical numuscript history 
of Luis Niabara. 

From Japanese works (Shigeno 92-102 and Murano, ‘'Ichiku. Sabieru to NiirO shi* 
Kagoshima Kydiku II, n. 5, 30-32), Cieslik has provided us with the genealogy of the 
NiirO family. NiirO Noriyoshi has given a second genealogy in Niird Ryoan Den (Bio¬ 
graphy of the Niiro Ryoan), p. 33, a popular work which appeared in Kagoshima in 1929. 

22 The Shimazu shichuta (Papinot 571). The Niiro are mentioned several times in 
the sources as vassals of the Shimazu (cf^ Asakawa 284 317 324 342). 

23 A daughter of NiirO Korehisa married Isaku Yoshihisa. Her son Tadayoshi was 
the father of Shimazu Takahisa (Niiro Noriyoshi 33). When Hideyoshi subjected Satsuma 
in 1587, the then more than seventy-year-old lord of the castle, NiirO Ise-no-kami Yasuhisa, 
handed over his fortress of Ichiku only after his liege lord Shimazu Yoshihisa had 
ordered him to do so, as Hideyoshi openly declared. The victor acknowledged his 
bravery and gave him his cloak and fan, two gifts which his successors keep faithfully 
till today (Steichen 148). 

2* Cf. the reception they afforded to Almeida in 1562; “As soon as we arrived, we 
were receivedby all with great love* (ARSI: JapSin, 4, 271). 

25 Almeida writes that with the Christian objects which Xavier left with them, the 
residents of the castle had preserved their faith during the thirteen years that had passed 
when no one preached to them the law of God (a ley de Deus), He then continued: 
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Old Testament and of the life of Christ; and, thanks to the zeal of the excellent 
administrator of the castle, who received the name of Miguel in baptism, ^ Xavier, 
during his stay in Ichiku,^? was able to baptize the wife^® and children of the 
lord of the castle, the wife^ and nine-year-old daughter of Miguel, and a number 
of servants—around fifteen individuals in all. ^ The lord of the castle did not 


''Comesandolhes a pregar das cousas de Deus diante do mesmo marido [the lord of the 
castle], que todos estavamos asentados ao derredor de hum grande brazeiro por causa 
de grande frio por ser em entrada de Janeiro, me preguntario, se Daniche era Deus. 
O qual Daniche he hum seu pagode. £u Ihe dee muitas rezoes que ho nao era, de que 
se satisfizerao. He isto me preguntarao porque o Padre Mestre Francisco Ihes avia pre- 
gado, que Daniche [crossed off in the copy, and written in its place in a Spanish hand 
in the margin: el criador de todos las cosas] era Deus e que o adorasem. E foi por 
estar mol enformado das [crossed off and written over it in the same hand: por] leis 
de Japao pelos quais [crossed off] tern os Jap6is que a Daniche he o criador e primeiro 
principio das cousas. Mas os seus letrados emtendem Daniche ser primeiro principio e 
criador de tudo, muito d'outra maneira do que nos emtendemos Deus ser criador. 
Porque tern, Daniche he a materia prima que em todalas cousas que se vem esXA e sem 
ella nao podem ser as cousas que se semtem e vivem pera sempre; e nio se pode ver 
com os olhos corporais, mas emtendese com o emtendimento. He impadvel porque nem 
o fogo o pode queimar, nem espada cortar. Sem ella nenhuma cousa pc^e ter ser e 
por ella todas as cousas sao. De maneira que por estas e outras imformagdis, que darido 
ao Padre, Ihes mandou que adorasem a Dainiche, paresendolhe que este nome era de 
Deus, que he o criador verdadeiro, nao cuidando que por elle emtendido a materia prima 
[bracketed]* {JapSin. 4, 271v; cf. Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 28-29). 

26 Frois 5. 

27 In 16Q5 Miguel, the son of the administrator Miguel baptized by Xavier, told the 
Japanese Father Luis Niabara that Xavier had stayed for *some days* in his father's 
house (ARSI: JapSin, 55, 218v). *Rodrigues Tguzu writes that Xavier remained for twelve 
days in the castle. He confuses Xavier with Almeida, who wrote that on his first short 
visit to Ichiku he had promised the Christians that he would return and would then 
remain ten to twelve days with them (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 271v). Xavier probably visited 
more than once the small Christian community in Ichiku. 

26 The mistress of the house was from the Ogawa family, whose head was the liege 
lord of the island group of Koshikijima west of KyOdomari (NiirB Noriyoshi writes Okado, 
according to Cieslik probably printing mistake for Ogawa). According to Rodrigues 
Tguzu, she received the name of Magdalena in baptism, ^e was the mother of the 
second and third, and probably also of the first son of the lord of the castle. Frois 
writes that this latter had two wives (5). In all the other soiux:es there is mention of 
only one wife. He perhaps married a second after the death of his first. 

29 According to Frois, Miguel's zeal converted the lord's whole family, and only he 
remained a pagan <5). In 1562 Almeida wrote that he had gone to Ichiku to visit the 
wife and the children (filhos) of the lord of the castle whom Xavier had baptized. After 
he had greeted the lord, his wife and children (filhos) and his servants who were 
Christians had come and encircled him <ARSI: JapSin. 4, 271). Filhos can mean *sons 
and daughters” and Frois writes where he cites Alrneida's letter filhos e filhas instead of 
filhos (120). According to ^Rodrigues Tcuzu Xavier baptized the daughter of the lord 
of the castle Maria (39v).—Yasuhisa, the lord of the castle had two sons in 1550: Mata- 
hachirO and Hisayoshi, of whom the first was at the time about five, the second about 
four years old. At the time of Brother Almeida's visit in 1562 he was seventeen years old 
(JapSin. 4, 273). 

20 That Xavier also baptized Miguel's wife we conclude from the fact that he baptized 
his daughter, and that after Xavier's departure Miguel had a son, probably from the 
same wife. 

21 In 1605 Luis Niabara met the son of the administrator Miguel, whom his father 
had baptized after Xavier's departure. Niabara estimated his age at around sixty. If 
he had been bom in 1550 at the time of Xavier's visit, he would have been baptized by 
the latter himself. Niabara learned from this second Miguel that his elder sister had 
been baptized by Xavier and was now living at the age of sixty-six or sixty-seven in 
Hydga (ARSI: JapSin. 55, 218v). She was thus around ten in 1550 at the time of her 
baptism. 

22 In 1562 Almeida met *some fifteen* Christians in Ichiku who had been baptized 
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himself receive baptism, though he was convinced of the truth of the Christian 
teachings, through concern for his liege lord, without whose permission he did 
not dare take such a step, since he would otherwise have run the risk of losing 
his position.^ 


3. The First Trip to Hiraoo (July, 1550) > 

In the meantime, after the Christmas season, there had come the Japanese 
New Year's festival, which in 1550 fell on January 18, according to the Christian 
calendar, and was celebrated for seven days. The houses had been cleaned for 
the feast and equipped with new mats, the rice had been grotmd, and the usual 
rice csdces had been baked; the homes had been decorated, and a young pine 
tree had been placed on each side of the doors of the homes as a symbol of a 
long life; and over it had been hung the obligatory straw rope to ward off the 
evil spirits; and a watch had been held on the eve of the feast until aroimd 
midnight, when the bells of the city’s temples began to ring in the New Year. 
The people had put on new clothes, had visited each other, and had expressed 
their mutual wishes for a happy New Year. They had exchanged New Year's 
gifts and had begun the holidays with dinners and drinking parties. Certain 
taboos were also observed at this time. Care was taken, for example, to avoid 
pronouncing the word shi, since it could mean, among other things, death, which 
DO (Hie wanted to recall during these days, when good wishes for a thousand and 
ten thousand blessed years were expressed. For the same reason, no New Year's 
visits were made as a rule to the bonzes, since they were accustomed to recall 
the transitory character of all things.^ 

December, January, and February were the coldest months of the year, but 
in February the plum trees with their fragrant white and red blossoms had 


by Xavier (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 271). According to Frois' letter to Lacerda, Xavier baptized 
around twenty persons in Ichiku <*RFrozess, Lisbon, I 107). Some had probably ahxady 
died by 1562. 

^ See his answer to Almeicia's question at the time of his third visit to Ichiku in 
1562. At his insistence he replied that if he had not re(»gnized that the law of God 
was the .true one, he would not have allowed his children and those of his house to 
become Christians. God knew his heart and that he prayed to nothing else as God 
and that he took refuge in Him alone in his needs. But he did not dare to openly reveal 
his convictions by his acceptance of (Christianity, since he feared that he would lose 
his position if the king learned that he had accepted another religion without his permis* 
skm. But God would bring about the fulfillment of his desire when he (xnild do so 
with the approval of his king (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 273v). 

> The only source for Xavier's first trip to Hirado is Frois, Geschichte 7-8. For 
Xavier's stay in Kagoshima he had the oral data and written indications of Brother 
FemAndez <6 and 14). By these indications is probably meant the Itinerario which the 
brother wrote in Takushima near Hirado in 1563, where Frois stayed with him during 
this and the following year {ibid. 200-206 212-214 222; Teixeira 878). The sources for the 
rec(mstructi(Hi of the route are: (1) the sailing manual of a Portuguese pilot for the 
voyage from Lampacau near Macao to Hirado, written before 1571, since there is no 
reference in it as yet to the harbor of Nagasaki (Linschoten V 215-222); (2) the Japan 
Pilot (London, 1914); (3) Admiralty Charts, nn. 358 (western coasts of Kyfishu), 836 (Ama- 
kusa Islands and Yatsushiro Sea), 3692 (Shimabara-Kaiwan), 359 (Nagasaki to Karatsu), 
139 (Ikitsuki-jima to Taka-shima), and 1527 (southern approaches to Hirado-kaikyd). 
Boxer also gives a Japanese map of 1672 with the Hirado—Kabashima route {True 
Description (CCXXTV) and a view of the harbor of Hirado of 1621 {ibid. XVI). 

* On the Japanese New Year's feast, see Rodrigues Tfuzu I 283-295 (English extract 
in (Cooper 355-3^ and Sataro Hirose, "Das japanische Neujahrsfest,* MDGNVO 3 (1882) 
257-275. 
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already bloomed and heralded the approach of spring. These were followed in 
the middle of March by the silvery charm of flowering cherry trees, and by the 
middle of April spring had already come. The camphor trees in the mountain 
forest behind the monastery of Fukusho-ji were at this time marvelous to behold. 
The elaborate colors of a Japanese fall were mingled with those of a waxing spring 
imder the radiance of a warming sun and cloudless sky,^ and the song of night¬ 
ingales could be heard amidst the fresh green of the forest. ^ 

The birth of Shaka was celebrated in the Buddhist temples on April 24. ^ 
The chill north wind, which had ceased to blow, was now replaced by a warm 
south wind. With May summer had come, the time when ships again sailed 
north to the capital of Miyako. The prince nevertheless continued to detain the 
priests with the pretext that the voyage there was impossible: the routes were 
blocked because of the war. They should wait until it was over.^ June came 
with its alternations of sun and rain. There was then the harvest of wheat and 
barley, and after this was the time for the planting of rice. 

While the priests were waiting for an opportunity to sail to Miyako, Xavier 
received, at the beginning of July,^ the news that a Portuguese ship coming from 
China had landed at Hirado on the northwest of the island of Kyushu. Though 
he was ill at the time^ with a steady fever and loss of appetite, and the hottest 
I)eriod of the year had begun, he immediately set off, since he had to obtain the 
letters from his confreres in India and Europe, which the Portuguese, in keeping 
with his instructions to P6rez, would certainly have brought with them.’ He 
took with him only one Japanese servant as his companion and interpreter. 


3 E. Grasmann, *Der Kampferbaum,* ibid, 6 (1895) 288. 

4 Rein 506-507 517 528-529; Makino-Oka, Floral Calendar of Japan 23^. 

9 Annual Events in Japan 41. 

^ Frois 7; Torres 44 S4 92. 

7 According to Frois the news came ten months after Xavier's arrival in Kagoshima 
and at the beginning of the greatest heat. This brings us to the second half of Jime 
or the beginning of July, for June, July, and August are the hottest months in Japan. 
Portuguese vessels were accustomed to sail from Macao to Hirado in June and July 

(Linschoten V 228 237; Schiitte, Valignano I. 1, 127). On December 25, 1575, Valignano 

wrote that at the end of May, 1574, or the beginning of June, the Portuguese vessels 

sailed from China to Japan (ARSI: JapSin. 7, 305v).—For the ''passados des mezes* of 

Frois, Cross has: "deux mois s'6taient passes" (Vie II 55); he thus read dous instead 
of des. He and Brou, who follows him (II 161-162), thus have Xavier on hearing the 
news immediately write his letter dated November 5, 1549, and travel with Domingos 
Dias to Hirado, where the Portuguese solemnly received him with their flagged ship, 
salvos of cannons, and music. The saint easily won the favor of the prince and people 
and, thanks to the influence and generosity of the Portugese, could negotiate for the 
purchase of a residence and chapel. On the basis of his erroneous translation, Cros 
has Frois, his source, become involved in a contradiction, and he assumes that two 
different Portuguese ships came to Hirado, one in November, 1549, and the other in 
August, 1550 (Vie II 55-56 89-91). 

* Aoyama poses the question as to how Xavier could have obtained this news. He 
comes to the conclusion that the only possible way was by the "corsairs" (Sino-Japanese: 
wako; Japanese: kaizoku), that is, the Japanese seafarers who, partly as merchants, 
partly as pirates, and often in alliance with Chinese, visited and plundered the Chinese 
coasts, and who also had bases in Satsuma and Hirado. If the Portuguese had informed 
Xavier through one of their own people, they would certainly have sent him the mail 
if they had received any for him (83-85). But the news could also have come through 
some private merchant or traveler. 

’ Frois 7-8. That Xavier immediately set out despite his sickness is probably to be 
explained by the fact that he found at once a favorable opportunity for sailing and did 
not know how long the Portuguese would remain in Hirado. 

19 The Japanese servant whom Xavier took with him probably was, according to 
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Hirado was a hundred Japanese leagues (about sixty-five Portuguese) from 
Kagoshima by sea, the only route to be considered. Japanese ships sailed only 
during the day; at night they anchored off the land. ^ Because of this, and also 
for the sake of security, they usually sailed near the coast. 

The route from Kagoshima went south through the bay, passing Yanagawa 
and the 3,280-foot high volcano of Kaimondake. ^ It then continued westwards to 
Bo-no-misaki, the southwest cape of Kyushfi, and then towards the northwest, 
passing the bays of BOnotsu and Tomari, ^ around the steep promontory of Noma- 
no-hana ^ to harbor of Kataura. From there it passed on towards the north 
for five leagues along a flat, monotonous, sandy coast that belonged to the lords 
of Isaku and Ichiku and the latter's harbor of Kushikino. It then continued 
past the two tall capes of Hashima-saki and Yoshiku-misaki to the Sendai River, 
which formed the boundary of Shimazu Takahisa's territory,^ to Akune.^^ This 


Erois, Joane, who later sailed back with him to India. He had come to Malacca and 
India with Anjir5 as his servant. 

11 According to Torres <92) and Frois (7), Hirado was a himdred leagues from Ka- 
gosliima.They are speaking of Japanese leagues (n), one of which is nearly 2.50 miles. 
The length of the sea route, wMch is the only one that comes into question because 
of Xavier's illniess, was 242 miles: 31 miles from Kagoshima to Kaimondake. 37 from 
there to Cape Noma-no-hana, 56 from there to Akune, 40 from there to Shiki, 78 from 
Shiki to Hirado. Haas, who knew of only one trip of Xavier to Hirado, gives as a 
probable route: overland from Kagoshima to Ichiku and then along the coast on foot 
to Akune and Kuro-no-seto, from there a crossing to Ushibuka and then by ship to 
Hirado or straight overland through Amakusa to Hondo and Oni-ike, then by ship to 
Kuchinotsu and on foot again to Hirado by way of the modem Nagasaki; or from 
Akune on foot by way of Kumamoto to Hirado <I 164). The map in the Japanese 
edition of Xavier's letters by Amipe-lnoue (1949) al^ has Xavier go by land to IchUcu 
and then without the indication of towns on foot to Hirado. Brodrick also has him, 
despite his sickness, make his first trip to Hirado on foot <408). The map in Yadomaru 
Hiroshide, Hirado shiwa (Tokyo, 1954) 44 gives an overland route for Xavier with some 
names: I^goshima, Isaku, then by ship to Arima and on foot by way of Omura and 
Sasebo to Hirado. The map in Arrupe, Sei Furanshisuko Sabieru (Tokyo, 1949) and the 
additional map in Yoshida Kogor5, Zavieru (Tokyo, 1959) has Xavier go by land to Akune 
and then by ship through the two Amakusa Islands to Hirado. 

*2 Frois, KuUurgegensUtze 238-239. Aoyama does not advert to this fact whm he 
reckons the duration of the voyage from Yamagawa to Hirado (85). His reasoning is 
as follows: According to Xavier ships sailed from China to Japan, 497 to 559 miles in 
ten or twelve days, thus at an average of some 44 miles a day. The distance from 
Yamagawa to Hirado was around 174 miles. The voyage thus lasted only four or five 
days. But the distance is to be reckoned from Kagoshima and amounts to 242 miles. 
The Portuguese ships were large and sailed day and night; the Japanese ship on wMch 
Xavier sailed was small and sailed only during the day. In 1552 AlcA^ova sailed in a 
Japanese bark from Kagoshima to Funai: 236 miles in seventeen days (froni August 22 
to September 7) in bad weather, at some 14 miles per day. If Xavier's ship sailed 16 
miles a day, it took him fifteen days to get there and the same number to retiun. From 
Bungo to Hirado, some 125 miles, AlcAgova went on foot by land in eighteen days, thus 
at an average of 6.8 miles per day (Cartas 1598, 23-24). 

Japan Pilot 419. 

M Ibid. 420. 

D Ibid. 421. 

1* Ibid. 422. 

n Ibid. 425. 

M Ibid. 426; cf. the historical map of Satsuma for 1550 in Sappan Enkaku ChizM, n. 4. 

» Japan PUot 426427. 

30 Ibid. 427; cf. cf. the map in n. 18. 

31 Ibid. 432, but where only the two small islands of Oshima and Kawa-shima lying 
before Akune are named. Ships always foUowed the coast from Satsuma this far. The 
Portuguese rotdro in Linschoten describes the route which the Portuguese and Chinese 
ships were accustomed to take from China to Hirado. According to this ships sailed 
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harbor was in Izumi, which belonged to Takahisa's rival, Shimazu Sanehisa; ^ and 
it was not far from Kuro-no-seto, the narrow strait that opened up into the broad 
bay of Yatsushiro. 

From Akune there were two possible routes. One of these, the longer, passed 
for six leagues through this bay towards the north, between the large islands 
of Nagashima and Amakusa and the mainland, to Yatsushiro in the province of 
Higo, and from there left, through the narrow strait of Misumi-no-seto, westwards 
into the large bay of Shimabara to Kuchinotsu. ^ The other passed first westwards 
from Akune along the southern coast, which was free of shallows, and then along 
the west coast of Amakusa^ to the harbor of Shiki near the northwestern cape 
of this island. 25 Here the two routes again joined each other, since the two 
haihors of Shiki and Kuchinotsu were only separated by the strait of Arima. ^ 
From Shiki the course went straight west for five leagues through the open 
sea to the island of Kabashima,27 which lay close to the southwestern cape of 
a long, moimtainous peninsula. Whereas Amakusa still belonged to the province 
of Higo, Kabashima with its good harbor was already in that of Hizen, which 
embraced the whole of northwestern Kyushu. 

From Kabashima it was still some twenty-one leagues to Hirado. The ship 
sailed ever northwest along the coast of Hizen but beyond the numerous small 
islands that lay before it. The next goal was the island of Matsushima with 
its terraced fields and pines which gave it its name. 2 ® 

North of Matsushima was the most dangerous portion of the course, where 
steep reefs rose suddenly from the deep sea and the sounding line was of little 
use. 29 The broad channel between KyCIshu and the Goto Islands here became 


from the northern point of Lequeo pequeno (Formosa) to the northeast until the island 
of Koshiki was sighted *'west of Akune." Ships then followed the western coast of this 
island (and if the coast of KyOshu was sighted instead of this, it was followed) north¬ 
wards to Amakusa and then along the west coast of Amakusa to the harbor of Shiki 
(V 215-217). The other roteiros in Unschoten also give the route along the western coast 
of Amakusa (V 236 249). 

22 In 1539, on orders from Shimazu Takahisa, Iriki-in Shigetomo took the territory 
south of the Sendai River from Shimazu Sanehisa. But for twenty more years Sanehisa 
fought the Togo over the territory between the north bank of the river and Akune 
(Asakawa 301-302). 

25 In his description of Japan Couto, from data provided by Jesuits, gives a list 
of eighty geographical names, among which he includes by exception that of a strait 
Sotonofama (5, S, 12, p. 269-270). Meant is Cape Seto-no-hana on the north side of the 
northwestern entrance into the channel of Misumi-no-seto, which led from the bay of 
Shimabara to the sea of Yatsushiro {Japan Pilot 450), and which was already sailed 
during the Middle Ages (C. Nishioka 144). The voyage through the Yatsushiro Sea to 
Kuchinotsu meant, however, a detour of twenty-five miles and would only come into 
question if the ship on which he sailed had to stop there. 

24 Ships, thus sailed north of Akune towards the northwest on the channel past Kuro- 
no-seto without landing there, along the southwest coast of the large island of Naga-shima 
to the horseshoe-shaped neighboring island of Gesu-shima and then along the almost 
completely safe western coast of Amakusa Shimo-shima for twenty-five miles to Shiki 
{Japan Pilot 433 435 443-445). 

25 ^ki was considered to be one of the best harbors of Japan, protected from all 
the winds like Kuchinotsu (Linschoten V 216-217; cf. Japan Pilot 445446). 

2 ® In Linschoten Estrecho de Arima (V 216), today called Hayasaki Strait {Japan 
Pilot 446). 

27 Linschoten V 218 232-233 236 247 249; Japan Pilot 459-462. 

2 ® Linschoten gives the distance: five or six Portuguese leagues (V 471); cf. Japan 
Pilot 471; Murray 417. The Japanese map of 1672 in Boxer (see note 1, above) also gives 
the route by way of Matsu-shima. Ships sailed along the coast from Kaba-shima about 
a league from it (Linschoten V 233 250). 

29 Japan Pilot 417. 
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narrower. Groups of islands and reefs blocked the passage on the right and 
left,^ and in between them was a small, three-hundred-foot-high island by the 
name of Odate,^^ north of which were two sandstone columns known as Iro 
Se,^ the largest of which was fifty feet high. The ship was steered to the right 
of these towards the northeast through the again open sea^ to the island of Ku- 
roshima,^ and then between it and the mainland east of two groups of small 
twin islands^ towards the north, where the mountains of the long, narrow island 
of Hirado could be seen, and then along its coast. 

The coasts on both sides drew ever closer together. On the left of where 
they seemed to run up against each other, there opened up a deep bay.^ In its 
jcenter, rising out of the green waters, was a sm^, rocky island, whose heights 
were completely covered with pines. The bright red torii of a small Shinto 
temple on the beach stood out in sharp contrast against the dark green of the 
forest. ^ Wooded hills could also be seen surrounding the bay, and in the distance 
the grey houses of a city. Behind the hills were taller, blue mountains; and on 
the extreme right, as one sailed along the coast, the pointed peak of Ko-Fuji 
could be seen, and beneath it, on the strand, a larger building, the palace of the 
prince.^ Hirado, the capital of the same-named island, had been reached. 


^ On the ri^t Sakito-shima, Kakiura-shima, Oshima, and Tera-shima; on the left 
Eno-shima with its extensive reefs in the north and south, and Hira-shima (ibid. 47S476). 

On Odate see Japan Pilot 474. The roteiro in Linschoten mentions the many islands 
and reefs which lie before the west coast between Kaba-shima and Matsu-shima and 
then describes the two farthest small islands (Odate and Eno-shima) near Matsu-shima, 
and it adds that reefs lay to the northwest and east of the one farthest out <Eno-shima), 
and that the one on the east (Odate) afforded protection against a south wind (V 218). 

^ Linschoten: Opposite the land in front of these two islands are two small islands 
or stone reefs in the form of colnums" <V 218-219). Meant are the Iro-se northwest of 
Odate, two sandstone blocks, the higher reaching to forty-nine feet (Japan Pilot 475). 

^ Linschoten continues: "Between these stone reefs ilrq-sel and through other canals 
which the islands at times begin to open up, sail many junks or Chinese ships with 
merchandise to Fyrando and the harbor of Umbra {Omural" (V 219). The Japan Pilot 
gives instructions for sailing: "Sail between Sakito-shima and Odate-shima, then east 
of Fuku-se and west of Kuro-shima" (513). 

^ Linschoten's roteiro advises sailing further west to the island of Saquijn, which 
has the appearance of three islands, three or four Portuguese leagues from the island 
(tihe west coast of KyQshu], from where one could see in dear weather the island of 
Goto [Nakadori] and that of Hirado at a distance of five leagues. Saquijn had a good 
harbor protected from all the monsoon winds, and barks and fustas were always found 
there to bring one to Hirado (V 219-220 222). Meant is Hira-shima with Cape Kurosaki 
and Tutsimosaki and the reef of Saki-se {Japan Pilot 476). The text in Linschoten then 
becomes vague and confused. It finally has one sail to the northeast to the island of 
Kuro-shima before the entrance into Omura Bay, and then between it and the mainland 
towards the north to the harbor of Hirado <V ^0-222; jDf. Japan Pilot 509). The Japanese 
map of 1672 also leave Kuro-shima on the left. 

^ By this is probably meant Ishima as well as Shimo Kareki-shima and Kami Ka- 
reki-shima (Japan Pilot 511). 

36 See the description of the entrance in Linschoten <V 221-222; in English in Boxer, 
Christian Century 129); pictiure in Boxer, True Description, p. XVI. 

37 Kuroko-shima (cf. Linschoten V 222). 

33 Three palaces must be distinguised: (1) the old residence (Furu-tachi) on the right 
at the entrance to the bay above the landing place of the Dutch on the hill of Tomigake, 
which at the time of Xavier's arrival was the residence of Matsura Takanobu; (2) 0-tachi 
(the Large Residence), today the local museum, which dominates the whole aspe^ of 
the city and was built by Matsura Takanobu who died in 1637; (3) the Kameoka-jo on 
the Kameoka mountain left of the entrance, begun in 16(X) by Matsfira Shigenobu but 
not completed until 1703 (from oral information given by the historian of the cipr 
Matsumoto Kyuzaburo on the basis of the *annals of the MatsClra family; cf. Cieslik 
in NZM 15 [1959] 82). 
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At the end of the bay, the landing place, the Portuguese ship lay at anchor. ^ 
Its captain was Francisco Pereira de Miranda,^ an old acquaintance of Xavier 
who had fought under Martim Affonso de Sousa in Malabar and at Vedalai, and 
who had sailed back to India with the priest in 1541 with the right to a captaincy 
of Chaul.^^ Gohd Ochoku, a Chinese merchant familiar with Japan, had acted as 
his pilot and had shown him the entrance into the harbor; and a fourth of his 
crew were Chinese.^ Pereira gave Xavier a hearty welcome, but the mail which 
the latter had hoped to receive from India and Europe had not come. His friend 
had received nothing in the line of letters from Malacca. ^ Xavier therefore, after 


^ Where today are the Dutch bridge and the memorial to the English factory, as 
Matsumoto Kyuzaburd informed us, noting also that the sea had earlier gone farther 
inland. The harbor had room for five to six large ships (Begin ende Vortgang XVII 
130); cf. the description of it in Almeida's letter of October 20, 1562 (Cartas 1598, 111-v). 

« EX II 515. 

Schurhammer, "Doppelganger" (GS II 131-132), and Vol. II, pp. 72-74. Brou, following 
Cros, has the captain prepare a br^ant reception for Xavier <II 162). But Xavier, it 
seems, came completely imexpected and departed immediately after finishing what he 
had to do on the ship, as Ftois indicates. By this he probably means that he left after 
speaking with the captain and giving the Portuguese on his ship the opportunity to 
receive the sacraments. 

^ According to the trading record of Suganuma Teifu, contained in the GaikdshikO 
(GS II 545). This Goho Ochoku is probably the same who brou^t the first Portuguese 
m Tanegashima in 1543 {ibid, 536). His Chinese name was Wang Chih. He had his origins 
in Anhwei and was the chief of the Chinese corsairs. Since around 1542 he had had his 
headquarters in Hirado, from where, with his Chinese and Japanese assistants, he engaged 
in trade and piracy along the Chinese coast (Aoyama 84). The Daikyoku-ki states: ''A 
Chinese by the name of Gohd came to Hirado and built a Chinese house in the town 
of Inzanji-Yashiki and there took up his residence. After this many Chinese came to 
land here. The ships of the southern barbarians then also came and brought things 
from Europe, which at the time were marvels for that land. The merchants of Miyako 
and Sakai went there to engage in trade. Hirado was at that time called the Miyako 
of the West. This lasted for around twenty years " (GS II 546). Local historians give 
details. In 1550 Goho Ochoku brought the first Portuguese to Hirado. One fourth on 
the ship were Chinese. Ochoku built a house on the hill over the landing place of the 
Chinese and Portuguese. A church was built there in 1564, but the prince Takanobu soon 
repressed it, and in 1588 built on its site his inkyo (retirement) residence, which received 
the name of Inzanji-Yashiki. Shigenobu, one of his successors, changed the house into 
a temple in honor of Takanobu, which was destroyed in the Meiji period. A private 
individual, Shimojima, then lived here. He sold a part of his land to the Shintd sect of 
KonkOkyO, founded in 1859, which built a temple here around 1956 after the Second 
World War (cf. Itahashi Tsutomu, Set Savieru to Hirado Kirishitan (Sasebo, 1949] 118- 
120; Shijiki SOshirO, Hirado no densetsu to itsuwa [Hirado, 1954] 22-23; Yadomaru Hi- 
roshide, Hirado Shiwa [Tokyo, 1954] 87-89.~Goh6 6choku (Wang Chih) had obtained 
great wealth through his trade with Japan, Siam, and the Portuguese and had settled 
on the Chusan archipelago near the coast of China, where he ruled as an independent 
lord. He was enticed with the promise of pardon and a high office to the mainland, 
where he was inunediately imprisoned and beheaded in 1557 in Hangchow as a traitor. 
On him, see Boxer, Christian Century 253-254 and 483; Y. Takekoshi, The Story of the 
Wakos I (Tokyo, 1940) 24-29; Tschepe 262-273 286-293. 

^ It is certain that Xavier did not receive any mail from Europe, India, or Malacca 
during his whole stay in Japan (1549-1551) despite the opposite claims of Valignano 188- 
189, Mendes Pinto, Peregrinapam, c. 208, Rodrigues Tguzu 57, and Xavier's biographers. 
Xavier had ordered Pdrez to send copies of all letters with ships sailing for China and 
Japan (EX II 66 106 114 125-126). P6rez, the superior of the Jesuits in Malacca, assures 
us that no Portuguese ships sailed from Malacca to India or Japan in 1550 and 1551. 
In 1550 six or seven ships wished to sail but did not succeed in doing so. The siege of 
Malacca from June 5 to September 16, 1551, made any voyages impossible (DI II 205). 
Frois further wrote on December 15, 1555, from Malacca; ''Fez aguora cimquo anos que 
de nenhuma calidade os nosos Padi^, que estAo em Jap§o sabem novas da India nem 
da Ckunpanhia* (ibid. Ill 361). (lago wrote from Hirado in September, 1555, that Japan 
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a brief stay, started back for Kagoshima, where he arrived at the beginning of 
August, a month after his departure.^ 


4. The Depasture from Kagoshima (End of August, 1550) 

The status of the mission had worsened in Kagoshima. As Xavier had already 
anticipated in November, 1549, the bonzes had perceived the incompatibility of 
the new teaching with that of their own and the danger which it posed for 
them. 1 

In the capital of Satsuma the bonzes were numerous and powerful, and they 
had family connections with the highest circles in the city.^ It was due to their 
influence that the number of converts, which in the first months of Xavier's stay 
in Kagoshima amounted to around a himdred, had not attained that of one hundred 
and fifty by the time of his departure for Hirado.^ Xavier was of the opinion 
that, if it had not been for them, most of the people in the city would have 
readily enough become Christians. They were intelligent and clearly understood 
the truth of Christianity and the errors of their own sects. But fear of the prince 
also detained them from taking such a step.^ The bonzes insisted with the duke 
that if he permitted his vassals to accept the new religion, he would lose his 
lands, which had been captured after so many toilsome wars. Their temples 
would be destroyed and abandoned by the people, since the new law was opposed 
to theirs; and those who accepted it lost their reverence for the saints who had 
founded their law.> 

Takahisa had resisted their complaints for a long time, since he had hoped 
that the presence of the foreign priests would attract to his harbor Portuguese 
ships, which brought so many precious wares and things which he needed in his 
wars with'his enemies.* But he now saw himself deceived in this regard. The 


lay at the end of the world, and that three or four years could pass without the arrival 
of any mail, “porque do 1M9 pera ca nSo ouve mais recado da India que quando nos 
[1553] vyemos* (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 62). He repeats the same in his letter to King John III 
(Cartas 1598, cf. GS III 595). 

44 Aoyama has Xavier remain about a month in Hirado (85), a consequence of his 
false reckoning of the duration of the voyage. 

1 EX II 203-206; see above, p. 91 

2 Many bonzes in Kagoshima pertained to the nobility, as Frc»s wrote on January 
2, 1548 (ARSI: JapSin. 45, 62); and in his history he notes at the time of Almeida's visit 
in 1583 that in no city of Japan were the bonzes so munerous and powerful as in Ka¬ 
goshima (II 297). 

J EX II 258-259. Almeida also gives the same niunber in his letter of October 20, 
1568 (ARSI: JapSin. 6, 253v). “From some dociunents of Brother JoSo Fernandes wdiich 
we later found in Hirado, and in which he had indicated some of the important points 
on his arrival in Japan, was the fact that around 150 persons were baptized during the 
ten months which they remained there in Satsuma” <6). Among these he thus also 
includes the baptisms in Ichiku. AlcAcova, who reached Kagoshima on August 14, 1552, 
and remained there for eight days, estimated that the number of Christians in the city 
exceeded 500 <Q 6045, according to the copy of the Codex Ulyssiponensis, a ninnber which 
the Diversi Avisi of 1565 also have, which the Cartas 1598 change to bom numero). The 
“perto de cem” in Xavier’s letter becomes in Teixeira's revision in the Spanish translation 
of the Codex Villarejensis “cerca de 600” (MX I 659). Mendes Pinto gives the bibulous 
number of 900 Christians in Peregrinapam, c. 208. 'Torres simply states in general that 
AnjirS had converted some (algunos) (Schurhammer, Disputationen 92). 

4 EX II 259. 

5 Ibid. 

* On this see Frois 18 121 127; Valignano 167-168; ^Rodrigues Tguzu 36v (Ajuda 214); 
Schurhammer, 'Kagoshima” (GS IV 302). When the Dominicans came to Japan in 16(12, 
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Portuguese merchantman had not come to him as it had in the past, but had 
instead sailed to the harbor of his rival in Hirado. As a consequence, he finally 
yielded to the demands of the bonzes and forbade under the penalty of death any 
further conversions to the new religion.*^ 


the prince of Satsuma, Shimazu Yoshihisa, the son of Takahisa, allowed them to build 
churches on the Koshiki Islands, and in 1606 in Kyodomari, but he banished them in 
1609 on the grounds that they made many Christians, the cult of the gods was falling 
off, and they brought no advantages. During their stay no ship had ever come to his 
kingdom from their land (Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 33 [1963] 9). The Dominicans 
had promised Shimazu that a Spanish ship would come to his harbor from the Philippines, 
but it never did <ARSI: JapSin. 21, 194). 

7 £X II 259. Xavier ozily speaks in general about the opposition of the bonzes. 
Torres (Schurhammer, Disputationen 44 M) and Frois are silent about it. Valignano 
merely makes the brief observation that the bonzes had persuaded the prince to forbid 
conversions, and that the missionaries had been persecuted to such an extent that they 
could produce little fruit and were forced to leave the land (168). In his first edition 
TurselJinus is also brief, but he already invents a provocative speech of the bonzes before 
the prince {3, 4). In his second edition, for which he received new material from Portugal, 
he has the way led by a chapter on the miracles which Xavier allegedly worked in Ka¬ 
goshima <4, 3 and 5). Lucena does the same (7, 13-14 and 20). He anticipates his 
fantastic and verbose account of the persecution in 1549 and elaborates it with bor¬ 
rowings from the persecution in Bungo in 1553. He has the priests and their house 
stoned by the bonzes <cf. the accoimt of Alc6^ova in Cartas 1598, 25, and in Frois 32- 
33). ‘Rodrigues Tguzu further elaborates Lucena's account <36v-37v; Ajuda 213v-214v) with 
borrowings from the persecutions in Bungo in 1557 and in Yamaguchi in 1552, having 
the bonzes throw cloths drenched with blood on the house of the priests, and having 
them say that the priests ate human flesh (cf. EX II 270; Schurhammer, Disputationen 
84; Frois 26 34-37). Bartoli has a similar account (Asia 3, 11-12). He gives a new miracle 
before the persecution, a miraculous catch of fish, and also the baptism of a prominent 
woman, the mother of the girl raised from the dead in Kagoshima, as the basis for the 
persecution, as does Brou II 167-169.—On Takahisa's prohibition of baptisms, see also 
Tanaka Tomoe, "Shimazu Takahisa no Kirishitan-kinsei ni tsuite (On Shimazu Takahisa's 
Prohibition of Christianity)" in Kirishitan-Bunka-Kenkyukai Kaihd 10 (September, 1967) 
1-22, where the authoress comes to the conclusion that the reason for the prohibition of 
Christianity was the same as that for the prohibition of the Ikko sect in 1562 by the 
same prince. According to Aoyama the chief opponents of the Christians were probably 
the Shingon, and perhaps also the JishU, bonzes (85-89). Xavier and his confreres were 
always on friendly terms with the Zen bonzes. In his visits to Kagoshima in 1562, 1578, 
and especially 1583, Almeida learned of the great hatred which the other bonzes in Ka¬ 
goshima had for Christianity. In the last year a prominent nobleman, a coimselor of 
the prince who had been educated with him from his youth, was murdered at the 
instigation of the bonzes because he had interceded with the duke for the priest (Frois 
122, II 299-300, and ARSI: JapSin, 45, 62-62v).—In the second edition of his life of Xavier, 
of 1596, Tursellinus mentions for the first time the miracles allegedly wrought by Xavier 
in Kagoshima: the raising of a girl from the dead, the healing of a leper (4, 3), and, 
without giving the place, that of a sick boy (6, 3). He received this new material from 
Portugal, probably from Lucena, who includes the last two cures in the life of the 
saint which he published in 1600; and he inserts a third between them: the punishment 
of a blasphemer (7, 13). All four are given by ‘Rodrigues T^zu in 1634 <33-34v; Ajuda 
210V-212), and again by Sousa in 1710 in his Oriente Conquistado <1, 4, 1, 25-26). The most 
famous of these miracles is the raising of a girl from the dead. In reality it refers 
to the cure of an eighteen-year-old girl "already almost dead" in Kagoshima in 1583 by 
Inis de Almeida; who had been ordained to the priesthood in 1580, at the time of his 
last visit to the capital of Satsuma. The cure, which is dramatically enhanced and 
falsely attributed to Xavier, is described at length by Frois in his letter of January 2, 
1584, "from oral data supplied by Almeida" (ARSI: JapSin, 45, 61-v, and Historia II 298). 
His letter appears in Cartas de Japdo of 1598 (II 92v-93, erroneously printed for 82v-83; 
Brou II 176-177). Lucena wisely omitted the miracle in 1600. ‘Rodrigues T^uzu, less 
critical, cites as his source for it the now lost history, written in Japanese but dependent 
upon Tursellinus, of his confrere Luis Niabara, who died in 1619 (33v-34; Ajuda 211-212). 
For the cure of the leper and of the boy, Tursellinus names as his authority Captain 
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Since no further development of the mission was possible at this time, Xavier 
decided not to wait any longer but, instead, to carry out his earlier plan of sailing 
to Miyako from Hirado^ in order to obtain permission to preach the Gospel from 
the king of Japan, and also to secure, if possible, an entrance from him into 
the famous university of Hieizan. He therefore asked Takahisa for permission 
to sail with his companions to Hirado, from where the ship of his friend was to 
return to India. He also asked the prince to give him a ship for this. The latter 
was pleased to fulfill the request,’ since it freed him from the diflOcult position 


Vicente Pereira, who had been a close friend of Xavier and had reported both miracles 
to the Jesuits in India. As his authority for these two miracles and another, Lucena 
cites "a Portuguese who reported them to us several times and is worthy of credence, 
since he was present at them in Kagoshima and reported them to us in his old age.* 
By this the same Pereira is obviously meant. The text of ^Rodrigues Tcuzu is preserved 
in only two copies. The original probably gave the same authority for the three miracles 
which he borrowed from Lucena. The older Madrid copy states after the description 
of the raising from the dead: ""Outros milagres ref ere hum portuguez em hum livro q [did 
the original have: que se?] imprimio, que naquelle tempo diz acharse em Japao naquellas 
partes onde estava o B. P. Francisco.* A. Fem^des writing from Amboina on February 
27, 1554, mentions Vicente Pereira when he states that the mission superior of the 
Moluccas, Father Beira, had sent him a candidate for the order, a certain Vicente Pe¬ 
reira, as a helper. The latter had sailed to China to look for Xavier there <SA II 141, 
who also gives two letters of Pereira of this time 136-136 143-145). He did not enter the 
Society and disappears after this from our sources. Mendes Pinto cannot be meant 
by Rodrigues Tcuzu, as Brou imagined <II 168). There is no mention of the three miracles 
in his Peregrinagam, They seem to go back to an authority who had a weakness for 
the number three: At the healing of the leper, Xavier has the sick man promise three 
times that he will be baptized. At the healing of the boy, Xavier repeats *God bless 
you!" three times. The history of the blasphemer recalls that of Vilhena, who, accord¬ 
ing to the mestizo Domingos Caldeira during the process of canonization at Cochin in 
1616, was allegedly warned three times by Xavier. Caldeira was over ninety-eight years 
old when he testified to this miracle, and he did so as an eyewitness, since, as he declared, 
he had served the priest for three years in Malacca, China, and Japan; but he confused 
Xavier with a Jesuit of 1573 (MX II 449451; cf. GS III 254-257). This confusion ob^es 
us to place the other miracles which he attribued to Xavier to a time after Xavier's 
death, namely, the cure of the blind merchant in Japan and the fresh-water miracle in 
the sea between China and Japan.—Four testimonies from "hearsay* in the Cochin process 
of 1616 with respect to the miracle of the fish are probably to be attributed to Caldeira 
as well. One of the witnesses, Thomas Andreas, over sixty-three at the time, testified 
that he had heard from a young man who had served Xavier and was an eyewitness that 
the priest had cured a blind merchant in Japan and had obtained a rich catch of fish 
through his prayers (MX II 565-566; cf. 464 500-501 568-569). Andreas testified with respect 
to the miracle of the fish that he had also heard about it from many other people who 
came from Japan. This may have been an answer to a prayer made after Xavier's death, 
as may also be the case with respect to the miracle of the fish reported from Amakusa 
in 1626 (ARSI: JapSin. 6J, 28v). None of the witnesses claimed that the fish miracle 
attributed to Xavier had been wrought in Kagoshima.—In the Goa process of 1615, the 
ex-Jesuit Pedro Homem spoke of a miraculous gift of tongues, about which he had heard 
from four priests of the Society who had been Xavier's companions in India, and who 
said that Xavier, "ingrediens laponiam ignorans linguam, vel parum aut nihil illius, cum 
concionaretur sine interprete, quia nullam bene callebat, et partim Hispanice, partim 
Latine et partim Lusitane, et aliquibus verbis laponensibus, ab omnibus intellegebatur, 
ac si proprio uniuscuiusque sermone loqueretur, quid idem et accidit in Mauricio et 
Piscaria* {Relatio Francisci Sacrati [1619], f. 50). There is no mention of such a miracle 
in Kagoshima in any of the contemporary sources. 

* Frois 8 and Torres (44 54). 

’ Frois 8. Takahisa perhaps believed that the priests wished to return to India with 
the Portuguese ship. When Alc6^ova came to Kagoshima in 1552 with Gago, Duarte da 
Silva, and Antonio, Anjiro’s companion, and the ambassador of the king of Bungo, 
they were well received by Takahisa {Cartas 1598, 23). 
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in which he had been placed by the presence of the foreign preachers and the 
insistence of the bonzes and their influential friends. 

Before sailing, Xavier wished to visit once again his small community in 
Ichiku. ^ He and his companions were most kindly received in the solitary 
castle.^ He gave his recent converts his last instructions and left with them 
a copy oi his book ^ and of the most important prayers, the Litany of the Saints» 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, a calendar with the feasts of the saints, a norm 
for determining the movable feasts, the baptismal formula and an instruction for 
baptism—^all translated into Japanese with Paul's help and written in the Japanese 
script.^ He further left with them a porcelain vase with holy water and some 
articles of devotion such as rosaries, medals, Agnus Dei, and a small relic of 
the Cross, and also a silk canopy and a silk antependium. ^ The mistress of the 


^ We believe that Xavier visited the Christian community in Ichiku several times, 
and that he made his last visit before his sailing from Kagoshima. He could also, on 
his second trip to Hirado, have visited Ichiku from the harbor of Kushikino, which was 
only some two leagues away from it, but this is less likely. 

H Probably with AnjirO as an interpreter, and perhaps also with Torres, who had 
the mistress of the castle greeted in his name by Almeida in 1562 (Frois 120), and with 
Brother FemAndez. 

H Of. Almeida's reception in 1562 (ibid.). 

H AnjirO, who as Xavier had alr^dy stated at the beginning of 1548, was able to 
write the Japanese script very well <EX I 392), had probably written a copy of the book 
in hiragana, the Japanese syllabic script. In 1555 Gago sent a sample of Chinese characters 
and also of the hiragana symbols to Europe with the observation: "We write the books 
in thLs second script" {Cartas 1598, 41-v; Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 62-64). 

H In his testimony at the first Lisbon process for canonization in 1615, Amador Re* 
hello cited a manuscript of Dr. Miguel de Lacerda and a letter in it which Frois had 
sent the author on Almeida's visit to Ichiku in 1562 and what he had learned about 
Xavier's visit in 1550. According to this, Xavier had left there: "scriptam Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi vitam et passionem ad longum, unam letaniem, quoddam Calindarium, et 
natalias Sanctorum, quandam artem et regulam ad cognoscendas festivitates mutabiles, 
epithome totius historiae ecclesiasticae, formam Sacramenti Baptismi, notitiam aliorum 
sacramentorum, septem Psalmos in lingua Japponica et obligationem omnibus DominidS 
eundi domum alicuius ex illis ad legendam Vitam et Passionem D. N. Jesu Christi, et hoc 
spectaret munus ad prudentiorem, nec non dicendi letanias, et in sextis feriis recitandi 
psalmos Penitentiales” <107-v). — It may seem strange that Almeida, in his letter of 1562, 
and Frois in his history, in which he gives this letter with few changes, do not make 
the least mention of this book which Xavier left in Ichiku. Almeida simply writes that 
he remained the second time at the castle for ten days and delivered two sermons 
each day to the people living there and gave lessons in Christian doctrine. All showed 
that they had a good understanding of it, especially four or five of the most prominent 
individuals. One of these had written a book from what he had heard on the creation 
of the worid to the coming of Christ and the mysteries of His passion, through whi^ 
he provided much light for the other Christians. Almeida took this book with him in 
order to show it to the Christians in Bungo and in other regions, and he lent the author 
a book on the mysteries of the faith which had been composed in Japan and contained 
much useful material. Although this comprised fifty-five leaves of good script, the man 
copied it in a day and a half. Almeida told him that he should assemble the Christians 
every Sunday, that he or the seventeen-year-old son of the lord of the castle should 
read to them a chapter from it, and that they should then speak about it for an hour 
(ARSI: JapSin. 4, 273; Frois 125). Almeida is perhaps silent about Xavier's book since 
it had hem replaced oa the Japcmese mission by the Niju kwagyd [Niju-kajfl] of Mel¬ 
chior Nunes Barreto because of its many Buddhist terms (cf. Schurhammer, Sprachpro¬ 
blem 55-66). 

15 For the history of these Xavier relics, a brief survey of the eventual fate of die 
Ichiku Christians is necessary. In 1562, twelve years after Xavier's departuio, Almeida 
visited Ichiku for the first time. Brother Miguel Vaz went there in 1577 (his letter of 
October 21, 1577, is in ARSI: JapSin. 8, 122; Cartas 1598, 399v). Almeida visited it again 
in 1578 (letter of Frois of September 30, 1578, in ARSI: JapSin. 45, 8v). In 1583, after 
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castle received in her turn from him a small silk purse to wear as a reliquary 
about her neck. For lack of other relics, this contained along with other prayers 
the Litany of the Saints, the Creed, and the names of Jesus and Mary, all written 
by Xavier's own hand. ^ 

Francis entrusted the small community to Miguel, the faithful and zealous 
administrator; and he told him that he should baptize children after their birth.^ 
He should also continue with his instructions; on Sundays and feast days he 
should assemble the Christians in one of their homes and read to them a passage 
from his book on the life and sufferings of Christ; and he should recite with 
them the prayers and litanies. On Fridays they should scourge themselves and 
recite the Seven Penitential Psalms, “ 

Miguel asked the priest to leave him a remembrance that would also serve 
as a remedy for physical ills, since there were no physicians or medicines in 
their town. Xavier gave him a small altarpiece with the picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, and he added that this was the remedy for their souls. They should 


his ordination to the priesthood, Almeida went a third time to Kagoshima. Because 
of a conspiracy of the bonzes, he had to leave Satsuma prematurely; and it seems that 
he was unable to go to Ichiku (Frois, Historia II 297-300). After the victory of leyasu 
near Sekigahara in 1600, the territory of KyushQ was newly divided. The governor of 
Yatsushiro, Konishi ChnjirO Diogo Mimasakadono, lost his position and passed with more 
than fifteen hundred of his men into the service of Shimazu Yoshihisa, who gave him 
the fief of Eguchi, which lay next to Ichiku on the south. He and, after his death, his 
son Jacobo held this imtil 1609, when the latter was banished for his Christian faith and 
went to Nagasaki <ARSI: JapSin, 54, 110 223; 55, 7S78; 56, 193; Steichen 327). The fief 
of Ichiku also passed into other hands. When Luis Niabara went to Satsuma in 1605, 
he found Hisayoshi, the second son of the lord of Ichiku, with his Christians in Kawa* 
nabe, thirteen leagues southwest of Kagoshima, which he had received as a fief (Rodri¬ 
gues Giram on March 10, 1606, in ARSI: JapSin. 218v-219v; Guerreiro II 241-243). Miguel, 
the son of the administrator baptized by Xavier, showed him the objects which the 
saint had given his father: a lignum crucis, two rosaries, a porcelain vase with holy 
water, which had on the outer side of its base a lacquer seal in the form of a cross. 
The lord of the place had taken from him a picture of our Lady and an antependium 
and canopy which had also been gifts of Xavier. An elder sister of this second Miguel, 
who had been baptized by Xavier and was sixty-six or sixty-seven, lived in Hyiiga. She 
also had many relics which Xavier had given her, among which was a lignum crucis. 
When Niabara returned in 1607, he foimd in the territory of Konishi Jacobo two old 
men, the most prominent of the town, with their wives and an old woman, all five 
of whom he baptized, the old woman with the name of Maria. They had belonged to a 
foreign sect called TenjikushQ, and the old woman still had relics which she had received 
from her ancestor who had been baptized by Xavier. She had been accustomed to 
place these upon those who were ill with a prayer that God might heal them: two 
rosaries of black wood, a little cotton bag in which there was a particle of the cross 
wrapped in paper with the inscription Lignum Crucis, a piece of black wax from an 
Agnus Dei, and a tin medal with the picture of (Xir Lady of the Conception on one side 
and a cross surrounded by rays on the other (Rodrigues Giram on February 25, 1608, in 
ARSI: JapSin. 55, 401-402; Guerreiro III 169-171). In 1618 sinother priest visited the Satsuma 
Christians again. Among these were two who had been baptized by Xavier, and who 
preserved a picture, a discipline, and a vessel of holy water which they had received 
from him, with which they cured many who were ill (Rodrigues Giram on December 
20, 1618 in ARSI: JapSin. 59, 29). 

w Almeida in 1562 (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 271-v); Frois 120; *Rodrigues Tguzu 40 (Ajuda 
216.V). 

ARSI: JapSin. 4, 271; Frois 120. 

1* Ibid, and Lacerda (107-v). 

19 Frois 5-6. In 1562 Almeida mentions an altarpiece "da Visita^ao" (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 
273; Frois 125), Luis Niabara in 1605 of one "da Annuncia^Ao" (^Rodrigues Tguzu in the 
Madrid copy 39v), “da AssumpgSo" (the same in the Ajuda copy 216). When Niabara 
visited the son of Miguel in Kawanabe in 1605, the latter told him that the lord of the 
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reverence the Mother of God and ask her to obtain pardon for their sins from 
her son Jesus Christ, the Savior and Redeemer of the world. He further gave 
him a discipline^ with the words: "My son Miguel, this is the medicine for the 
body. Whenever a Christian or pagan becomes sick with a fever, you should take 
five mild blows with this scourge as you invoke the most holy names of Jesus 
and Mary over the sick persons, and they will regain their health." ^ 

Xavier also took leave of his friend in the monastery of Fukush5-ji in Ka¬ 
goshima. He handed over the care of the Christian community to Anjird, his 
loyal companion and interpreter, 22 with whom he left a copy of his book.^ The 


town bad borrowed the picture from him and, instead of returning it, had sold it to the 
Philippines (Guerreiro II 242). 

20 The discipline is already mentioned by Almeida in 1562. It was placed on the 
sick, and prayers were said over them; and many had regained their health. It was 
later used also for healing the ill and is last mentioned in 1618. 

21 Frois 5-6. At the weekly discipline Miguel would only let each one take three 
li^t blows so that it would not be too quickly worn out (ibid. 120). bvier was not 
to see Ichiku again. In 1562 its people learned from Almeida that the saint had died 
ten years earlier (ibid.). — The firstborn, NiirO Matahachirfi, whom Xavier had baptized, 
had died in the seventh month of the year Eiroku {August/September, 1561) in the 
campaign against the fortress of Meguri, near Fukuyama in the province of Osumi, before 
becoming head of the family. He is thus not even mentioned by many authors. His 
brother Niiro Emon-no-suke Hisayoshi, always called “hereditary son“ (filho morgado) 
by Almeida, who had also been baptized by Xavier, was about seventeen in 1562 and 
a zealous Christian (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 273; Frois 125, where we erroneously call him “first¬ 
born”). When Vaz came to Ichiku in 1577, he visited him at night and told him that 
he was happy that the time had come when he could openly declare himself to be a 
Christian (Cartas 1598, 399v). In the period of TenshO (1573-1591) he was the lord (/ltd) 
of the regions of Kimotsuke and Kushikino; and, after the Korean campaign (1598), of 
Kawanabe, Ei, and Kushikino. He had his fief near Kawanabe in Shindenmura, where he 
built a family temple in 1619 (he thus seems to have apostatized during the persecution), 
and died on the seventeenth day of the eighth month in the year Kanei 1 (October 29, 
1624). The family tombs of the Kawanabe branch of the NiirO family founded by him 
are still to be seen there. A third son, bom in 1553 after Xavier's departure, Niir5 Na- 
gazuml, was baptized by Almeida in 1562 (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 271v). He first became a 
bonze with the name of Ryoan, then, as a coimselor of Shimazu Yoshihisa, an able 
diplomat. He died in Osaka in 1602 (*letter of Father Cieslik of April 20, 1957, from the 
rnearches of Murano 30-32 and Shigeno 91-102; a popular biography appeared in Kagoshima 
in 1929: NiirO Noriyoshi, Niiro Ryoan Z>cn). —The administrator of the castle, the old 
Miguel, had died six or seven years earlier when Niabara visited his son in 1605 (Guerreiro 
n 242; Frois, who wrote in his history that he lived fifteen or sixteen years after Xavier's 
departure, is to be corrected from this [6]). 

22 "Ficou com estes cristaos Paulo, natural da terra, muito bom cristio, pera os 
doutrinar e imsynar,” Xavier wrote after his return to India in 1552 (EX II 260). But 
when AlcAcova came to Kagoshima in 1552, the Christians of the city were a flock without 
t shepherd. He consequently had to write to his confreres in Portugal in 1554 that the 
Christians of that city had no one to instruct them (Codex Ulyssiponensis I 201; Cartas 
1598, 27v). What had happened? His contemporary Mendes Pinto wrote in his Fere- 
grina^m, printed posthumously in 1614, that five months after Xavier's departure from 
Kagoshinaa, Paul of the Holy Faith, persecuted and expelled by the bonzes, had sailed 
to China and had b^n slain by robbers who raided the kingdom of Liampo (Ningpo) 
(c. 208). He is followed in this by Tursellinus in the second edition of his life of Xavier 
in 1596 (4, 5), by Lucena in 1600 (7, 20), and, especially, by ^Rodrigues T^uzu in 1634, 
who has him die as a martyr on his way to China (37v-38; Ajuda 214v).—Two other 
witnesses, Teixeira and Frois, who knew Anjird personally, have a different account of 
him. In his censure on Ribadeneyra, Teixeira declared in 1584 that Paul of the Holy 
Faith had returned with Xavier to Japan and then “tomou ao seu e, vindo huma vez A 
China fazer presas e saltos, como acustumao os jappdes, e ahi o matarao os chins, 
segimdo na China e dos de JappAo se sabe” (FN IV 968). In 1612 Couros wrote in a 
similar vein, namely, that Paul of the Holy Faith, so loved by Xavier, had later become 
a corsair and had died a miserable death while making a raid on China, as he had been 
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prince had lent a small ship to the priest and his companions for their voyage 
to Hirado.^ It was just large enough for the travelers—^Master Francis, Father 
Torres, Brother Femtodez, the Indian servant Amador, and his Japanese inter¬ 
preters, Joane, Antonio, and Bernardo, the last of whom did not wish to be 
separated from his beloved master.^ On board the ship were also placed their 
traveling bags and the gifts for the king of Japan, which had till then been kept 
in a fireproof adjunct to their house. ^ The Christians accompanied them to the 
landing place at the mouth of the Inari River. Their departure was keenly felt. 
Many tears were shed since they all had a great love for the priests and their 
companions; they thanked them over and over for the great efforts they had 


told by Father Luis Frois (ARSI: JapSin, 2, 167). Frois expresses himself with greater 
care in his history: ‘'He came back from India much changed and well instructed in 
the things of faith, and in all that time he gave a good example in keeping with his 
maturity and wisdom. And yet some later said of him that he was like the star which 
led the Magi from the East, but which, in spite of this, did not approach the crib of 
Bethlehem with them. For, after he had advised his wife, his children, relatives, and 
friends to become Christians, which they did, he chose another way a few years later 
(although it is not known that he ever gave up the faith or ceased to be a Christian). 
The kingdom of Satsuma is very mountainous and thus of its nature poor and in need 
of imported food. To alleviate this want, men have for many years engaged in an 
activity called bafan, that is, they go on expeditions of theft and plunder to the coastal 
towns and regions of China; and each one equips a ship for himself for this according 
to his means, even if it is not large. It now seems that Paulo, driven by poverty or 
prompted by the profit and gains which his countrymen were accustomed to obtain there, 
sailed in a ship of these pirates to China and was there, as it is said, slain. He perhaps 
had sorrow for his sins and died well. But we are not certain of this, and we do 
not know anything else about his end" (18).—Bahan is the Chinese reading for the two 
ideograms of Hachiman, the war-god, which they bore on their standards. It was the 
Chinese designation for the Japanese wakOs, a semi-official marine organization, for 
example, of the Shimazu, Otomo, and Matsura, a kind of merchant and military band 
to which the lord of the land could call his subjects in time of war. But since the 
Japanese were at a constant state of war with China, the wakds made attacks upon the 
Chinese coast on the pretext of compelling the Chinese to engage with them in free 
trade (Tschepe 264-269). We suspect that Anjir5, who had perhaps served in the military 
marine, had been forced through the persecution of the bonzes to join one of these fleets. 
The high period of the war was between 1551 and 1556, and in December, 1555, Frois 
wrote from Malacca that a powerful fleet had sailed from Kagoshima to China and 
there destroyed many of the coastal towns (DI III 319 361).—On the Wako, see Boxer, 
Christian Century 255 and 483, where the European and Japanese bibliographies are given, 
to which some titles could be added, such as the Japanese work of Y. Takekoshi, Wakd-ki, 
1939 (English translation by H. Watanabe, The Story of the Wako, 1940); Shiro Murata, 
Bahan-sen-shi (History of the Bahan ships), 1943, and Kenkai Naganuma, Nihon no 
kaizoku (The Corsairs of Japan) in the Nihon Rekishi Shinsho series (New Researches 
on the History of Japan), which appeared in Tokyo from 1956 to 1963; see also the index 
to Aoyama: Korsaren, —On the tombstone of a Japanese Nasu Yajiro, which was discovered 
in 1948 in a museum belonging to the converted Confucian temple in Ningpo and 
erroneously taken to be the tombstone of our Anjiro, see Shigeno 105-109; Aoyama 91, 
and Marcelino Ayerbe, O.FM., in Espaha Misionera 9 (1952) 354-356. 

23 Mendes Pinto, Peregrinagam, c. 208. Even without his testimony this seems certain 
to us. 

24 Polanco, probably from the oral information of the Japanese Bernardo, whom 
he came to know in Rome in 1555: "Ad alium igitur locum in navicula perexigua na- 
vigarunt" (Chronicon II 140). 

23 The Chinese Manuel, who had been seriously injured on the voyage to Japan, 
is no longer mentioned. IMd he die in Kagoshima, or did he return with the junk to 
(^hina or Malacca? 

26 Kura, 
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made to teach them the way of salvation; ^ and they gave them an abundance of 
gifts for their support during the voyage.^ 


27 EX U 254-260. 

At the time of his departure from the Christians of Kagoshima in 1562, Almeida 
wrote: *If I were to describe to you the gifts which the Christians sent with me for 
my journey in caixas, which is the money of the county, and in rice and vdne, mid 
game of venison from stags and wild boars, and paper, it seems to me that, even if I 
bad been their own son, they could not have done more for me, although their number 
was small, for since from the time that I left Bungo, not more than two hundred were 
converted to Christianity.... When I left Kagoshima the Christians did not cease ac¬ 
companying me until they saw me go on board ship** <ARSI: JapSin, 4, 274; Cartas 1596, 
107?-108). Cros erroneously has Almeida say that the Christians of Kagoshima had ac¬ 
companied him till he boarded ship in the harbor near Ichiku (Vie II 86). — On the later 
fete of the Christians of Kagoshima, Mendes Pinto wrote in 1583 in his Peregrinagamx 
"The eight hundred Christians who were there, even if they were without a priest or 
brother [after Paul's departure] to instruct them, were for seven years without being 
visited, but they all remained fast in their faith and none of them apostatized* <c. 208). 
But the number of Christians was only about one hundred, and the fint visit was twelve 
years later, as we are assured by Almeida [if we prescind from AlcAcova's passing through 
there in 1552]. In 1583 the visitor Valignano wrote: *For the consolation of the Christians 
in Satsuma, Paul of the Holy Faith remained with them. Some of these died; others 
apostatized because of the persecution, since they had no priests to help them; and 
others are still alive and preserve a remembrance very fresh and alert of the great 
virtue and holiness of the said priest [Xavier]* (168). In 1552 AlcAgova and his com¬ 
panions remained for eight days in Kagoshima, where they were warmly received by 
die lord of the land and constantly favored by him during these days. AlcA^ova estimated 
the number of Christians as being around five hundred, which is excessively his^ (Codex 
Vlyssiponensis I 201 and 205v). Cartas 1596 have delies instead of delle and horn numero 
intend of 500 (23 and 27v). In 1562 Almeida wrote that he had at the beginning of the 
year gone to IQigoshima, where Xavier had remained with Torres and FernAndez for a 
year and had converted around seventy Christians (Cartas 1598 has muitos instead of 
seventy [105v]). He further notes that during his second visit in this same year some 
(elgtms) in the city became Christians. They immediately visited him and always came 
to hear about the things of God during the four months which he remained that time 
with them <ARSI: JapSin, 4, 271v-274). On December 1, 1579, Francisco Carrion wrote 
that during the previous year (1578) a priest and brother (Baltasar Lopes and Brother 
Almeida, cf. ARSI: JapSin, 8 , 122) had gone to Satsuma, since the king had given them 
to understand that he would be glad if the mission were taken up again. After they 
had been there for some days, they had seen that the time for this had not yet come. 
They had met an old woman (Maria) there who had been baptized since the time of 
Fat^ Master Francis and was accustomed to pray and recommend herself to God, 
and also some other Christians who had persevered in the faith (ARSI: JapSin. 46, 
38v). But in December, 1578, the great, decisive battle at the Mimitsugawa River took 
pla^. During the course of it the army of the Christian king of Bungo was annihilated 
by the troops of Satsuma. It was only in 1583 that Almeida could again visit Kagoshima. 
Of the Christians from Xavier's time, the only one who had survived was the old Maria, 
whom the saint had himself baptized; and she was the principal reason why the vice- 
provincial had sent Almeida there. But the latter, even though he had cured the 
daughter of an influential man who was near death and had converted her family 
and some others, had to leave the country again because of a conspiracy of the bonzes 
(ARSI: JapSin. 45, 60v-62v). Almeida died this same year. In 15M the vice-provincial 
tent in his place the Japanese brother DamiAo. The old Maria wept for joy and during 
DamiAo's short stay she always gave him, as often as he visited here, despite her great 
poverty, a piece of fruit or some small gift as a token of her gratitude. She had four 
or five pagan brothers and sisters, and when she became ill they came to her and 
sought to persuade her to pray to Amida and the kamis and hotokes. She had however 
only one wish, that of dying as a Christian, as she told the brother in moving terms, 
and it was fulfilled. In 1^ *Rodrigues T^uzu wrote that *in consideration of her 
virtue and her constancy in all kinds of persecutions, and to reward the good reception 
which she and hers had given to Xavier and his companions, Coelho, the vice-provincial 
[1581-15^], had her come to Nagasaki, where she died a holy death in 1583 [scribal 
error for 1585? Hie Ajuda text has 15...] and the vice-provincial had her given a solemn 
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It was at the end of August, 1550,^ when the vessel glided slowly down the 
river and then disappeared from the sight of the Christians who had remained 
behind. It was about the time of the Bon festival, the Buddhist All Souls' Day, 
which began this year on August 27, when the people in Japan let toy boats with 
burning lanterns and gifts for their deceased glide down the river at ni^t into 
the sea.^ 

Ninshitsu, the superior of the monastery of Fukushd-ji, also remained sadly 
behind. He had not as yet reached a conclusion with respect to the crucial question 
about the immortality of the soul.^^ 


burial and her body was accompanied by the brothers of the Misericordia and the rest 
of the people of Nagasaki** (38v; Ajuda 215-v). Cf. Schurhammer, ''Kagoshima” OS IV 
3Q^3Q5. 

29 According to Xavier <£X II 259) and Torres <92), the missionaries remained over 
a year in Kagoshima, which gives the end of August as the terminus for their departure. 
Approximately the same date follows from the accounts in Frois on Xavier's two trips 
to Hirado <7-8). Torres' original letter to his confreres in Valencia, in which the sentences 
are not separated by punctuation marks or the use of capital letters, states of Hirado: 
"Fuimos alii muy bien rrecebidos porque estava entonces en aquel lugar un navio de 
portugueses h[az]endo hazienda dos meses despues determind el padre mestre fran- 
cisco yr... partieron del lugar donde yo estaua al fin del mes de otubre" (ARSI: JapSitu 4, 
22v-23). Polanco understands the "two months” as going with what follows, since it 
is more in keeping with the usage of the language, and he was a Spaniard (Chromcan 
II 140). Cartas 1598 have in Torres' second letter to the confreres in Goa, which is a 
kind of Portuguese abstract of the first letter: ”porque estaua entao ahy hum nauio 
de Portugueses auia dous meses, fazendo carga. Depois determinou” <16v). Frois follows 
this latter text <8). Both texts, however, indicate Xavier's departure ^m Kagoshima 
as being at the end of August. 

30 Cf. Weipert, Das Bon-Fest 151. 

31 Ninshitsu died on December 29, 1556 (see above, p. 73). Frois writes him: "This 
old man lived on [after Xavier's departure] for some years; but, so as not to lose the 
position which he had and the credit and reputation which he had with the people 
and the revenues which he possessed, he haplessly and wretchedly'preferred to land in 
hell” <7). When the Japanese priest Luis Niabara came to Kagoshima in 16(B, he was 
better informed. ^Rodrigues Tcuzu wrote of what he had learned as follows: ”In his 
report [his short history of the entrance of the Gospel into Japan written in Japanese], 
the Japanese priest Luis speaks of this bonze Ninjit, about whom we shall speak in 
the following section. He learned in Satsuma, where he went, that he [Ninjit] understood 
the things of the Christians and longed to be^me a Christian. But since he would have 
been forced to give up his position as a t6dd which he had and which was very great 
and the monastery and revenues which he had by doing so, he did not become a Christian. 
But he afterwards died with great sorrow for this, and this was the tradition there 
among the Christians” (32v; Ajuda llOv). — When Almeida came to Kagoshima in 1562, 
Ninshitsu was no longer alive, but he was received with the greatest kindness by his 
two confreres, Unshu and Shunka. Unshu had succeeded Ninshitsu in his office of a todd 
and as superior of the FukushO>ji monastery, and he was already much advanced in age. 
Shunka, who was sixty-six, was also a tdiw and the superior of the newly founded 
monastery of Nanrin-ji. Neither of them had forgotten Master Francis, and during 
Almeida's four-month stay they stormed him with questions. In the end ^ey told him 
that they were completely satisfied with his answers and were Christians at heart, and 
they asked him with raised hands for.baptism. Since the brother had to depart the 
following day, he lacked the time to prepare them for it; and he told them that they 
should make their own preparations. Father Torres would send them a priest to baptize 
them. But before the priest could come, Unshu, the superior of the Fukush^ji monastery, 
had died in November, 1562 (see above, pp. 75-76). In 1571 his patron Takahisa also died. 
His successor, Yoshihisa, through letters and gifts, and finally through two bonzes 
whom he sent for this purpose, earnestly asked the Jesuit superior from 1573 on that 
the Christian mission should again be taken up in his land, since the king of Bungo, 
his neighbor in the north was becoming powerful, and he, the prince of Satsuma, 
needed the powder and ships of the Portuguese (Cabral on September 9, 1576, in ARSI: 
JapSin. 8, 81). In 1577 the superior finally sent Brother Miguel Vaz to Kac^shima to 
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cxanune the site for an eventual foundation. He visited the old Shunka, since the latter 
had been a great friend of Father Master Francis. The old superior of the Nanrinji 
monastery received the brother with great kindness. He told him that he knew all 
the teachings of Japan. In none of these did he find salvation, and he would gladly 
learn the truth about paradise. He listened to the brother's preaching for some days 
and at the end asked for baptism. But. since time was lacking for preparing him for 
it. the brother gave him a Oiristian name, a cross, and the copy of a prayer which 
he should learn; and he gave him the hope that his wish would be fulfilled when he 
returned (Vaz on October 22, 1577. in ARSI: JapSin, 8, 121v-122). But the brother did 
not return. In his place, Cabral, the mission superior sent in the following year Father 
B. Lopes with Brother Almeida and a Japanese preacher to open up the house in Ka¬ 
goshima {Cabral on September 1, 1577, in ARSI: JapSin. 8, 131v). But the other bonzes 
were the fiercest foes of the Christian faith, as Almeida had to learn (cf. the passage 
from his letter in Frois' annual letter of September 30, 1578, in ARSI: JapSin. 45, 8-v). 
The missionaries could remain for only a few days in Kagoshima, but during this 
time they realized that the foundation of a mission there was not as yet possible (Carrion 
on December 1, 1579, in ARSI: JapSin. 46, 38-v). Dark and ominous clouds were gather¬ 
ing in southern Japan. The Shimazu were preparing for the decisive struggle between 
Satsuma and Bungo, between Hachiman, the war god of Japan, and Christ. In December 
the great battle would be engaged. In the dreadful encounter at the Mimitsugawa River, 
the army of the Christian king of Bungo was annihilated. Satsuma was again closed 
to the missionaries. When Almeida visited Kagoshima again in 1583 as a priest. Shimka 
was no longer alive. He had died on February 21. 1582 (see above, p. 75. and Schur- 
hammer. “Kagoshima," GS IV 504, where our data on him are to be corrected according 
to this). 
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TO THE ROYAL COURT IN MIYAKO (AUGUST, 1550—JANUARY, 1551) 


1. Again in Hirado (September—October, 1550) 

Despite all the dangers from the stormy, pirate-infested sea, ^ Xavier and his 
companions made a successful voyage in the small ship that Shimazu Takahisa 
had put at their disposal. In Hirado they were greeted by Pereira de Miranda 
with the booming of the cannons of his festively flagged ship.^ The Portuguese 
wished to show the natives how highly they regarded their priests. Matsura Ta- 
kanobu,^ the young prince,^ was also delighted when Xavier and his companions 
visited him in his palace.^ He lived at the entrance to the harbor in a simple 


1 ^'Ad alium igitur locum, centum leucas .inde distantem cum portu, ad quern Lusitani 
venire solid erant, in navicula perexigua navigarunt, nec sine gravibus periculis, turn 
maris vends agitati, turn latronum, eo pervenerunt * (Polanco, Chronicon II 140). That 
Xavier boarded ship in Kagoshima and not in Kyodomari, as Rodrigues Tguzu and other 
authors intend, seems to be certain from the fact that the latter harbor was not as 
yet in the possession fo Shimazu Takahisa (cf. Aoyama 92-93). 

2 EX II 515. This greeting was a general custom in Japan at the time of the arrival 
of missionaries, as is stated by *Rodrigues T^uzu (60) and indicated by the old mission 
reports (cf. Frois 190 193 213 408; Cartas 1598, 42 59v). There are two lists of Portuguese 
ships which sailed to Japan in the copies of the Ajuda library in Lisbon: The first 
(list A) goes from 1549 to 1597 and has the dtle: Do tempo determinado em que vierdo 
os Padres da India para Japdo, e Irmdos, e petto conseguinte os Capitdes todos desta 
viagem (49-4-56, 34; other copies in Evora 116-2-11, n. 44 pp. 14, and Madrid, Academia 
de la Historia: Jesuitas leg. 21, paqu. 1, ff. 4-6); the second (list B) goes from 1549 to 
1639 and bears the tide: Lista dos annos, viagens, e Capitdes mores do trato de Jappdo 
(49-4-66, 41v42), edited and used by Boxer in As Viagens de Japdo e os seus Capitdes-mores 
(1550-1^) (Macau, 1941). Both lists give D. Fernando de Menezes as captain for 1550 
instead of Pereira, and list A adds that he sailed to the harbor of Shimabara, which 
seems improbable to us; and that in the same year Duarte da Gama had sailed to 
Hirado with Gago and l^rte da Silva, which is certainly false, since they both first 
came to Japan in 1552. 

3 Matsflra Takanobu, also caUed DOka and Hishu, died in 1599. He was the father 
of Shigenobu (Hoin), bom in 1549 and died in 1614, grandfather of Hisanobu, bom in 
1571, died in 1^2, great-grandfather of Takanobu II, bom in 1599, died in 1637. On him 
see Frois, Geschichte, index; Dai Nihon jimmei jisho (Biographical Lexicon of Japan) 
(Tokyo, 1937) IV, p. 2513; Anesaki, Concordance 135-136; Papinot 365; Alvarez-Taladriz ^95. 

^ According to the Dai Nihon jimmei jisho, Takanobu was bom in the second year 
of Kyoroku, that is, 1529, and died when he was seventy-one in the fourth year of Keicho 
(1599). According to Alvarez-Taladriz he was at the time of the death of Matsflra Okinobu 
in IMl a boy of thirteen. But on October 1, 1592, Frois wrote that Takanobu was seventy 
(ARSI: JapSin. 51, 326). In his Geschichte he distinguishes two persons living in 1558: 
the mling Hishu, who at the time of his father's death (1541] was still a child, and 
D5ka, the old Hishu (62-63). Brou has Takanobu bom in 1524 (II 162), Aoyama in 
1527 (93). 

5 "Ho senhor dela [terra] nos recebeo com muyto prazer," Xavier wrote (EX II 260). 
Alcdgova, who visited Takanobu several times in 1553, writes that, he was a great friend 
of the Portuguese, and he had told him that he was a Christian at heart Martas 1598, 
27v). In 1556 Gago was of the opinion that he was near to becoming a Christian {ibid. 
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Structure covered with shingles on the TOmigake, a hill that stretched out into 
the sea.^ 

His territory was small. It comprised the mountainous island of Hirado, 
which was only twenty miles long and five in breadth, ^ and the two small neighbor¬ 
ing islands of Ikitsuld in the west and Takushima in the north. These were in¬ 
habited by farmers and fishers, many of whom sailed as far as Korea in their 
search for whales. < His capital was about twice the size of the Portuguese city 
in Malacca—two streets that stretched along the beach with houses made of 
camphor wood. ^ The city had only a few monasteries, but, these were rich, 
espedally the large Zen monastery of Yasumadake. This had been erected four 
hundred years before of fragrant, rot-resistant wood, and its buildings were sur¬ 
rounded with fresh greenery. Four villages were subject to it, and there were 
around a hundred bonzes in the community. These ^d not preach but taught 
instead their meditaticHis to the people and led an ostensively luxurious life.^ 


39). In 1555 the prince himself wrote to Father Melchior Nunes Barreto that Father 
Master Francis had come to his town and had made some Christians, for which he was 
very happy and content. He favored them much and did not permit anyone to injure 
them. Twice after this {1553 and 1555], the priest of Bungo had gone to him and had 
converted some of his relatives and many other prominent individuals. He had sometimes 
heard his Christian teachings and words and they had seemed good to him and he had 
kept them in his heart and he was himself very close to becoming a Christian. He 
would be very happy if His Reverences came to his land. Though he had once lied, 
he would do so no more, and His Reverence would receive all possible honor and 
hospitality from him and would thus do God a great service (ibid. 37). By his relatives 
were especiaUy meant Koteda Sayemon Yasumasa and his brother, who were bapti^ 
in 1553 under the name of Dom Antonio and Dom Jodo. Their acceptance of Christianity 
seems to have caused little excitement. But in 1558, when Vilela persuaded D. Antonio 
to have around fifteen hundred of his vassals on the islands of Ikitsuki and Takushima 
and in a number of towns in eastern Hirado become Christians, and the temples were 
changed into churches and the idols burned, the two superiors of the main monasteries in 
Hirado compelled the prince to banish the priest, to close the churches in the capital, and to 
forbid the preadiing of the new faith {ibid. 67-69v; Eglauer, Japan I 149-151; Frois 5943). 
From then on, Takanobu and his son and successor, Shigenobu, were the principal 
enemies of the Christians in Hirado. At times openly and at times covertly, Takanobu 
attempted to make the Christians apostatize. The judgments of the missionaries are 
completely negative in his regard (cf. Frois 308 485; Steichen 4 23). A seated, wooden 
statue in the temple of YQko-ji in Hirado represents Matsura Takanobu. A picture of 
this is given by F. X. da Silva e Souza in his Souvenir Book Relating to the Past and 
Present Associations between Japan and Portugal (Kobe, 1940). 

* The second palace, that of Takanobu II, was further inland; and it is already 
indicated on the panorama of 1621 as such. The first, old palace is sketched by Arnold 
above the Dutch factory and is connected with it by the still extant "Dutch stairs.” 
It is described, "following Montanus" Wenckwurdige Gesandtschaften 231, as follows: 
"The lord of the place lives in a miserable building covered with thin wooden slats, one 
above the other (like our shingles)" (87). The Dutch were in Hirado from 1609 to 1640. 

7 One hundred and five miles in circumference (Ramming 217). 

* Montanus 436. 

^Arnold 294: "according to Andersen Orient. Reis, II, c. 18" (Jurgen Andersen, 
Orientalische Reise-Beschreibungen (Scbleszwig, 1669)1. In 1584 the Spaniard Pablo Ro¬ 
driguez, who had visited Hirado, wrote that the city had around 2,000 "vecinos, gente 
blanca y de tan buena disposicidn como la espadola" (Alvarez-Taladriz 93). In ^vier's 
time the city was surely smaller. The Portuguese ships which came to Hirado in 1550, 
1»3, 1555, 1556, 1557, 1558, 1559, 1560, 1561, 1564, and 1584 had attracted many merchants 
and had brought the city to flower. 

t® Vilela described the cloister on October 6, 1571, and added: "Nfto pregfto est^ 
Bonzos, somente com pontos, que aos plebeios fazem meditar e cuidar, Ihes estio ensi- 
nando o modo de sua seita, que elles chamAo salua^ao, e eu chamolhe perdigSo, a que 
os ensinlo estes Bonzos; viuem pomposamente ricos, e grangedo a vida como seu desejo 
Ihcs pede" (Cartas 1598, 328); cf. Frois 59 203-204. Meant is the Shingon monastery of 
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Another important monastery was that of Shijiki-zan with its temple of Emmanji, 
In addition to the Shingon-shu, the Jodo sect was particularly favored by the 
ruling family. 

The land was poor. The common people lived from the revenues of their 
fishing and on dried turnip leaves, lettuce, and gourds. There was only a little 
wheat, since in a severe winter the harvest was often completely lost. There 
was more rice, but the poorer classes could only afford this luxury on feast 
da3rs. ^ 

The MatsQra, who had been living on the island since the twelfth century,^ 
traced their ancestry to Minamoto Hisashi, who had settled in the area of Matsura 
lying opposite Hirado, from which he took his name. His great-grandfather, Mi¬ 
namoto Tom, had been the son of the emperor Saga who lived in the ninth 
century.^ Members of the family had earlier been leaders of the WakOs, half 
merchants and half corsairs, who had had an important base in Hirado since the 
fourteenth century and from the fifteenth had also been engaged in trade with 
China. Only at the beginning of the sixteenth century had the family secured its 
rule over the island.^ When the prince Matsura Okinobu died in 1541, his son 
Takanobu was only thirteen. A close relative of his, Koteda Sayemon Yasumasa, 
had favored him over other candidates and had reared him until he could take 
over the rule. ^ Like his predecessors, Takanobu favored the Wakos, the followers 
of the Chinese Wang Chih, who was known in Japan as Goho Ochoku. The 
latter had been engaged since 1530 in smuggling and trading in China, Japan, 


Seizenji on Mount Yasumadake. Both temples were destroyed at the beginning of the 
Meiji period. 

Frois speaks of the superiors of these two monasteries as the main foes of the 
Christians <59 203-204), and also of a bonze of the JOdo sect <62). That the MatsQra were 
the patrons of the Zm and JOdo sect is stated by L de Millou6, *'Coffre k Tr^r attribud 
au ShOgoun lyd-Yoshi 1838/53" (Annales du Music Guimet 3 [Paris, 1896], p. XXIV). 

u Vilela in October 28, 1557 (Cartas 1598, 60-61). According to Caron, the prince of 
Hirado in 1630 had an annual income of 60,000 kokus of rice, and he had to provide 
1,200 infantrymen and 120 knights for the service of the emperor, which did not include 
servants, slaves, and other assistants (15 75-77; cf. Boxer, True Description 16 28 118). 
At Xavier's time the prince was still poorer. In 1565 Frois wrote of Takanobu: "The 
hisho of Hirado (who is not a king, not even in his dreams, but a small tono, which 
could be at best the equivalent of an average count among us)" (261). When the same 
priest was on the island of Takushima in 1563 and a fire had destroyed the church, 
residence, and some neighboring houses, the man who gave him shelter could offer him 
and Femdndez nothing more to eat than "raw mussel shells filled with froth, garlic, 
and a little cooked barley," though be was one of the wealthier residents on the island 
(Cartas 1598, 201). But when the priests in 1559 found themselves in need on the 
neighboring Hakata because of the war, the Christians of Hirado sent them boats three 
or four times with rice, flour, bacon, fish, salt, small tables, wooden bowls, Chinese 
porcelains, flasks, knives, excellent clothes, cloth for making the same, and also wood 
and silver, though they were themselves being persecuted in Hirado by the pagans 
(Frois 68-69; Cartas 1598, 66v). 

w Ramming 217. Instead of Matsu-ura, read MatsQra (Anesaki, Concordance 136). 

w Papinot 315 and the *annals of the Matsura family (mss. Villion). Takanobu's letter 
to Melchior Nunes Barreto of October 16, 1555, written in Portuguese, obviously at the 
bidding of Takanobu by a Portuguese, bears the Japanese signature of the prince (Q 6091). 
The addressee sent a copy of the letter to Europe with a poor imitation of the signature 
(Cartas 1598, 37). The signature, a photo of which is given in Q pi. 30, 3, reads "Mina¬ 
moto," as the well-known historian Yoshitomo Okamoto determined on the basis of 
two original letters of Takanobu, one being addressed to the superior of the Yasuma¬ 
dake monastery ("Rela^oes entre Portugueses e Japoneses,” Boletim da Sociedade Luso- 
Japonesa 1 [Toquio, 19291 178-184 with photographs). 

^ Aoyama 8^84. 

w Frois 62-63; AIvarez-Taladriz 95. 
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and Siam. He had also had dealings with the Portuguese and had by these means 
obtained great wealth. Not content with this, he had taken up piracy and had 
begun to attack the northern coast of China. He had slain a rival in 1547 and 
had asked the Chinese government as a reward for this for permission to engage 
in trade with foreigners. When this was refused him, he had begun to capture 
islands along the coast and to erect fortresses upon them and to build large ships, 
for which he enlisted, along with Chinese, Malays, Koreans, Annamites, and 
especially Japanese, who comprised a third of his manpower, since they were 
noted for their bravery. His pirates were consequently called "Japanese," especially 
since they all dressed as Japanese in order to inflict greater terror upon the 
Chinese. His military banners and the weapons of his men were also Japanese. 
Their leaders wore red clothes and gilded iron helmets. For battle they often 
also donned armor. Common pirates on the other hand wore a yellow turban. 

The revenues that were obtained from imposts on the Wakos were now 
unexpectedly increased by the arrival of the Portuguese ship of Pereira de Mi¬ 
randa with its most welcome wares. Ochoku had shown him the way to Hirado, 
and the ship's arrival had attracted wealthy merchants from Hakata, Miyako, Sa¬ 
kai, and other parts of Japan. “ Because of the advent of the Portuguese, Ta- 
kanobu readily gave the priests the permission they asked to preach their new 
doctrine in his land; and through the public reading of the book which had been 
composed in Kagoshima and preaching (FemAndez could already speak Japanese) 
around a hundred persons became Christians within a short time. The first 
to be baptized by Xavier was his host, Kimura, who was then followed by his 
family in the new faith, Xavier and his companions were readily helped by 
Pereira de Miranda and his countrymen; but after they had made their con- 


n Tschepe 262-267. 

w See above, p. 134. In the harbor of Hirado in 1565 there were eight to ten large 
ships of merchants from Sakai, who had come to purchase silk from the China ship 
of the Portuguese (Frois 262). 

w EX II 260; Valignano 168; Frois 8; Torres 4445 54 92. 

^ Joao Rodrigues Giram wrote from Macao in' 1620 about the martyrs of 1619; "O 
primeiro dos onze servos de Deos que degolario se chamaua Antonio C^imura, parente 
do nosso santo Irmao Leonardo Quimura, natural de Firando, cujos Au6s forao os pri- 
meiros que agasalharao naquella terra o Nosso B. Pe. Mestre Francisco, e por elle forao 
bautizados** (ARSI: JapSin, 59, 180v). In 1623 he wrote about the martyr Sebastiao 
Kimura: *0 Pe. Sebastiao (}imura Jap§o era natural da cidade de Firando, neto do 
primeiro ChristAo, que nella bautizou o Sto. P. Francisco Xauier e seu caseiro” (ARSI: 
JapSin. 60, 26-v). On the TOmigake below the former old palace are still shown some 
remains of a wall where, according to a vague and uncertain tradition, stood the house 
of Kimura, which the prince gave to Xavier as a dwelling. — On March 3, 1624, the entire 
family of the dyer Gabriel Ichinose Shinshiio, who had been beheaded in 1622, was 
executed in Kochi-domari, the place of execution. There were nine persons in all, 
including the grandmother Maria, over ninety years old. She had been bom in Hirado 
and was already grown when she was baptized, and was "dos primeiros christAos que 
se bautizarao en Japam, quaes foram os de Firando," as JoAo Rodrigues Giram wrote 
on March 28, 1625 (ARSI: JapSin. 60, 360-v; on Cjabriel, see ibid. 69 and 357v). — On 
October 8, 1561, Juan FemAndez wrote from Bungo that on the feast of the Assumption 
a boy there, Agostinho, had received his first Communion. He was around thirteen 
years old, "porque quando nosso padre Mestre Francisco chegou a Firando, entAo naceo, 
e o bautizou o Padre Cosme de Torres" (Cartas 1598, 78). 

^ On November 12, 1552, Xavier wrote to Diogo Pereira that among the Portuguese 
imprisoned in China, for whose sake he wished to go there, was "meu especial amigo 
Francisco Pereira de Miranda com outros portuguezes, por hum grande dezastre; devo-lhe 
muito polas amizades e caridades que uzou commigo em Japao o tempo que estive em 
Firando em sua companhia" (EX II 515). 
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fessions to him and received the sacraments,^ it was time for their ship to sail 
back to China. ^ 

Xavier was also being urged on. Shimazu Takahisa had advised him against 
sailing to Miyako because of the continuous wars that were raging there, but 
the whole plsm for the mission depended upon conditions in the capital. He thus 
had to obtain a first-hand experience of conditions there. He had to see Sakai 
and Miyako and its king and university. The period of severe cold had begun; 
the warm south wind had been replaced by an icy wind from the north. Since 
he could not find a ship to take him directly Sakai, the harbor of Miyako, as he 
wished, he decided to go on foot to Yamaguchi, where a powerful prince was 
living. There he would seek means to continue his pilgrimage to the capital of 
Japan in order to obtain the king's permission there to preach the Gospel.^ This 
would also give him an opportunity to become acquainted with the land and 
to learn where there was greater promise for the spread of Christianity, and 
which towns were the most suitable for sowing the seed of the word of God. 
His ardent love for Christ could not be quenched by the cold and snow or by 
fear of unknown men^ in a foreign land, nor could he be deterred from under¬ 
taking his distant, dangerous, and di£5.cult journey through fear of the pirates 
on the Japanese seas.^ 

Almost two months had passed since his arrival in Hirado when, at the end 
of October, Master Francis took leave of his friend Pereira de Miranda and 
his men.^ Femdndez and the faithful Bernardo would accompany him on his 
wanderings,» whereas Torres with the two Japanese, Joane and Antonio, and 
the Malabar servant, Amador, would remain behind with the newly converted 
Christans.^ Also left behind were the materials for Mass,^^ the gifts, ^ and all 


22 The Portuguese ship in Hirado in 1561 had ninety Portuguese (Cartas 1598, 87), 
that in Fukuda in 1565 around eighty (Frois 262). 

23 The Portuguese ships remained as a rule for three months in Hirado (Cartas 
1598, 59). 

24 We assume that the north wind, already prevailing in October, was the principal 
reason why Xavier found no ship to take him directly from Hirado to Sakai. Aoyama 
is of another opinion. The reason he gives is that he had to reckon with his pepper. 
According to him, Xavier could not sell the thirty bahUrs which he had brought from 
Malacca either in Kagoshima or in Hirado, where he took it with him. We have already 
shown above, p. 103, that this assumption is without foundation, since in both Portuguese 
and Dutch times pepper could always <as Xavier wrote, who was well informed by 
Portuguese merchants about the pepper trade) be sold in Japan at three times the 
cost of its purchase. Xavier thus did not take with him in the *navicula perexigua” 
thirty bahtlrs of pepper, and he did not suddenly find himself in so great a financial 
need in Hirado that he could not rent a small ship for Sakai, as Aoyama intends (80 
93-94). And even if he had been without funds, he would have obtained help for this 
from his friend Pereira de Miranda. 

25 Frois here follows Torres, who writes of jente no conocida; but the copy in which 
Frois is preserved omits the no (8). 

26 Torres (45 54-55 92-93); Valignano 168. 

22 Frois and Torres (/.c.); on the length of the stay, see above, p. 132. Mendes Pinto 
(c. 208) gives Xavier only a little more than twenty days; he is followed by *Rodrigues 
Tcuzu (43, Ajuda 219). 

26 Torres 54. 

25 Teixeira, from Xavier's own words (877-878). 

30 EX II 2^; Torres 45 54 93. According to Frois, Xavier left Torres behind "with 
the two servants whom they had brought with them from India" (8). Xavier states that 
on his first trip to Hirado he took with him a servant as an interpreter. This could 
have only been the Japanese Joane or Antonio, whom he had brought with him from 
India. Similarly, he must now mean by these two servants the same individuals, and 
not Amador and Manuel, about the latter of whom no further mention is made. 
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unsecessaiy burdens. Bernardo carried a sack of roasted rice as provisicm for 
the journey;^ Femdndez a double knapsack, like those of mendicant brothers, 
with a surplice, three or four shirts, and an old woolen blanket;^ and Francis 
his breviary,^ his spiritual reading,^ and his Japanese book.^ (Nothing more was 
needed for their voyage of discovery. 


2. FhOM Hirado to Yamaguchi (End of OcTmER—B eginning of Novebaber, 1550)^ 

From Hirado to Yamaguchi was a distance of forty-one leagues (155 miles). ^ 
For the first part of the journey, the twenty leagues to Hakata, Xavier and his 


31 On such exploratory expeditions, Xavier and the later missionaries did not take 
Mass equipment with them. Before his attempt to enter China, Xavier sent his chalice 
back to Malacca (EX II 514). He wrote that the priests who would go to the universities 
of Bandu and Miyako would not be able to take with them any Mass equipment because 
of the many robbers (ibid. 2S9 299 34^349 373). Frois writes of Vilela's journey to Miyako 
in 1559: "'They did not take Mass equipment with them since they were only going to 
explore the land” (73). ^Rodrigues Tquzu, who was probably inspired by Mendes Pinto's 
account of Xavier's trip to Bungo (PeregrinoQam, c. 209), is thus to be corrected (46v, 
AJuda 223; Cros, Vie II 211). 

^ He obtained them in Hirado on his return from Miyako (Torres 46 56 93). 

^ Teixeira, from Xavier's own words (878). According to Valignano they carried 
the rice in their sleeves (en las mangas 174-175); according to ^Rodrigues Tquzu, Bernardo 
had hung it in a small sack at his belt (46v, Ajuda 223; Cros, Vie II 111). In his *Libro 
primero del principio, composed in 1601, Valignano states t^t Xavier wrote (where ?] 
that he had taken with him cakes (bolos) of roasted rice on this journey. In India 
grains of rice roasted over a fire are called avda (cf. Dalgado I 69], in Japan yaquigome 
[yakigomel, that is, roasted rice. But cakes are not made in this way in Japan. These 
are made of rice flour and wheat (265v). 

34 Frois: "Levava As costas hum alforje de dous sacos, como o em que pedem os 
Frades de Sao Francisco sua esmola, em que levava huma sobrepeliz, e tres ou quatro 
camisas, e huma manta velha, com que de hoite se cobriao ambos” (8). On January 10, 
1558, Melchior Nunes Barreto wrote after his own voyage to Japan from Cochin about 
Xavier’s trip to Miyako, that he had gone "com grande frio. trazendo sempre hum 
cobertor de papa [a shaggy woolen blanket] as costas" (Ayres, Subsidies 1C6). *Ro- 
drigues Tcuzu writes of Xavier's trip from Yamaguchi to Miyako: "Levava sobrevestida 
huma s6 loba singela e velha, sem ter modo pera poder resistir a aspereza do frio que 
o penetrava... e o B. P. Francisco revezando-se com o yrmio Joam Fernandez levava as 
costas huma trouza [a bundle] com os ornamentos da missa, e hum cubertor pera 
dormir" (47, Ajuda 2^; Cros, Vie II 111-112), but he has Xavier throw a roupdo velho 
(an old dressing gown) over his old loba (cassock) at the time of his first audience in 
Yamaguchi (45, Ajuda 221; Cros, Vie 11 107). 

^ Xavier had to take his breviary with him since he was obliged as a priest to 
recite the Office. It was a traveler's breviary, a small book 10 X 72 cm. in size, which 
had been printed in Paris (cf. Vol. II, p. 594). Auger, a contemporary of Xavier, has 
Bernardo say in Rome that the priest on his journey to Miyako wore only a garment 
of black material and a small cap on his head like the Siamese, and that he carried 
"son petit paquet de sa bible, de son br6viaire, d'un surplis sur le dos" (FN 111 278-279). 

^ Instead of the bible mentioned by Auger, Xavier probably took with him, as he 
was accustomed to do, his spiritual reading, the book of Marcus Marulus (cf. Vol. II, 
p. 225). It measured 15 x 105 cm. and had 680 pages. 

37 FernAndez had to read from it at the first audience in Yamaguchi (Frois 10). 

1 Our chief source for Xavier's trip from Hirado to Yamaguchi is Frois' Historia de 
Japam, which depends upon the oral and written data furnished by Brother FernAndez 
(8^ 11 13-14). Xavier described the difficulties of the road to Miyako indirectly when 
he wrote of the difficulties which the priests would encounter when they went to the 
universities of Japan (EX II 298 300 348-349 373). The brief data in Teixeira (877-878) go 
back to Xavier's oral statements in Goa and the now lost Breve Itinerario (*Teixeira 
It. 1. 2, c. 18), which FernAndez sent to Macao in 1563; those in Melchior Nunes Barreto 
{Cartas 1598, 50-51) to oral information provided by FernAndez; those in Auger (FN III 
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two companions were able to go by boat.^ An ordinary vessel could make the 
trip in one or two days.^ The much traveled, irregular coast with its deeply cut 
bays and numerous islands was notorious because of the many pirates^ who, 
especially in the narrow straits, waited for passing ships in order to rob the people 


378-379) and in Ribadeneyra (Vida 4, 7); and, in part, in Quadros (DI III 332-334) to the 
oral reports of Bernardo. In his two letters from Yamaguchi of September 29, 1551, 
Torres briefly describes the hardships of the journey from the oral reports of the three 
who made it (Schurhammer, Disputationen 4546 55-56 92-93). Valignano also mentions 
them briefly (168-169 172), and the here less reliable ^Rodrigues T^uzu also speaks of 
them (43v 46v47v; Ajuda 219 222v-223v; Cros, Vie II 105 111-112). 

2 According to Maffei the distance from Hirado to Yamaguchi amoimted to *leucas 
fere centum" (I 368), on which Valignano observed in his *Lihro primero in 1601 that 
in 1590 Ignacio Moreira had determined that three Japanese leagues (ri) were the equivalent 
of two Portuguese leagues (leguas). Maffei consequently refers to a himdred Japanese 
leagues, the equivalent of sixty Portuguese (13; Cros, Vie II 42), which would be 224 miles. 
Orlandinus estimated the distance as "300 millia passuum" (1. 10, n. 136), which the 
*censure to Orlandinus, composed in Japan and sent by the visitor Jerbnimo Rodrigues 
in 1620 from Macao to Rome, reduced to "150 millia passuum," "caminhando pello ca- 
minho ordinario, que por graos he menos" (ARSI: Ja^in. 47, 144v). The "150 millia 
passuum" (Italian miles) would correspond to fifty leagues, the equivalent of 187 miles.— 
In 1559 Gago wrote that the distance from Hirado to Hakata by sea was twenty legtdos 
(Cartas 1598, 65; also Frois 66), the equivalent of seventy-five miles; but if Japanese 
leagues (ri) are meant, fifty miles. By a straight line the distance is only some fifty 
miles, but ships followed the coast; and those which wished to enter into the de^ 
bays such as Imari and Karatsu had to make long detours. The distance from Hakata 
to Yamaguchi, counting all the windings of the road, amounted to seventy-eight miles, 
that from Hirado to Yamaguchi, the sea route included, would be 152 or 127 miles. 

^ Nishioka has Xavier travel from Hirado to Hakata on foot, and he gives as the 
intermediate stations Mikurija, Shisa, and Karatsu (174). We assume that he took the 
sea route from Hirado to Hakata. Oiu: reasons for this are: (1) On October 29, 1557, 
Vilela wrote from Hirado that the king of Bungo had written to him that he should 
withdraw from Hirado to Hakata after October 20. But if a war (between Bungo and 
Hirado) arose, he (Vilela) did not know if he could still sail to Hakata "porque este 
caminho nao se pode fazer senfio por mar, e naquelle tempo [in time of war] nao se 
acha embarcacao a peso de dinheiro, quanto mais a que tfio pouco tern como nos* 
(Cartas 1598, 6()v). — (2) There were always many ships sailing between Hirado and Ha¬ 
kata. When the priests there were in great need after the destruction of Hakata in 
1559, the Christians of Hirado, though they were themselves being persecuted by their 
prince, sent ships three or four times with provisions (ibid. 66v); and in 1557 a priest 
was sent to Hakata so that he might find a house there from which he would be able 
to visit Hirado as well (ibid. 59).—(3) When Almeida had to go from Hirado to Hakata 
in 1561, he went the first three leagues by land, since a contrary wind had driven his 
ship back to Hirado. He then went seven leagues in a log canoe to Imari, and then 
four more leagues on foot, during the course of which he had to wade through mud 
up to his knees. He thus arrived half-dead in Karatsu, so that he could go by sea 
from there to Hakata, "porque desta maneira se anda este caminho" (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 
166v-167v; Cartas 1598, 88v-89). — (4) Frois mentions dangers from pirates before Xavier's 
arrival in Hakata, and he continues after his description of his stay there as follows: 
"From there they went a journey of five or six days further (on foot)" (8-9). 

4 On October 28, 1557, Vilela wrote from Hirado that Hakata was a day's journey 
from Hirado. If Portuguese ships were in Hirado, the priest should move there from 
Hakata for the three months that they usually remained there. One priest could take 
care of everything, since the distance was only a day's journey (Cartas 1598, 59). Ac¬ 
cording to the Englishman William Adams, it was only a distance of two days in a 
rowboat from Hakata to Hirado (Paske-Smith, A Glympse of the "English House" at 
Hirado 16134632 [Kobe, 1927]). 

5 Xavier speaks of the many robbers on the way to Miyako (EX II 349 373); Frois 
of the pirates on Xavier's voyage there (8); Almeida, in 1561, of those on the voyage from 
Hirado to Hakata (Cartas 1598, 88v); Melchior de Figueiredo, in 1576, of the many pirates 
who were always on this stretch (ibid. 369); and Frois, in 1586, of the many pirates 
who were there (ARSI: JapSin. 45, 84v). 
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on them or to sell them as slaves.^ When such sites were navigated, the foreign 
passengers in their long dress had to hide in the hold beneath the deck in order 
not to incite the greed of pirates. ^ 

Hakata in the province of Chikuzen, the first goal of Xavier and his companions, 
was the oldest, richest, and most beautiful port in southern Japan. * From time 
immemorial it had been the center of trade with China and Korea. ^ It was a 
large city inhabited by wealthy merchants and had more than ten thousand 
houses. 

Near the entrance to the bay, ^ one could see on the right the island of 
Ugushima, and in front of it two smaller islands.^ Beyond these was the hill 
of Aratsu, ^ which dropped steeply into the sea and closed the bay off on the 
west* In front, and to the left, of it was the long mole of the city, the Nagahama, ^ 
on both sides of which were entrances into two deep bays. ^ Still farther to the 


^ Almeida in 1561 {ibid. 88v). 

7 Frois 8. 

5 In 1547 Jorge Alvares already names Hakata as first among the port cities of Japan 
(see Vol. Ill, p. 273). On Hakata see also Torres and Vilela in 1557 {Cartas-\59B, 57v 59), 
Gago in 1559 (ibid. 65), Almeida in 1563 (ibid. 129v). Frois <9), Guerreiro (I 203), ♦Rodri¬ 
gues Tguzu I 131; Alvarez-Taladriz 96; Aoyama 95-97. The city is today united with with 
Fukuoka, which borders it on the west. On the city see the Japanese monograph 
Fukuoka, edited by Ishii Tetsuo (Fukuoka, 1950), and the richly illustrated history of the 
same named prefecture Fukuoka-ken no rekishi (Tokyo, 1956). 

^ Aoyama 95. Rodrigues Tguzu speaks of the unsuccessful attempt of the Mongol 
ruler of China, Kublai KhShi, who tried to capture Japan from Hakata in 1274 and 1281 
a 131). 

N In 1562 Almeida wrote that all the residents of Hakata were merchants (Cartas 1598, 
106). The height of their trade was in the first half of the sixteenth centu^ (Aoyama 95). 

11 There were more than ten thousand homes in the city in 1471 (ibid. 121). There 
were the same number in the city before its destruction in 1559, as Cabral wrote on 
S^tember 22, 1571 (Cartas 1596, 311). 

u For the appe^urance of Hakata in 1550 at the time of Xavier's arrival. Father Cieslik, 
with whom we visited the city in 1957, has put all the material together. At that time 
we visited together the local historian Mr. Tsukushi Yorisada, who drew our attention 
to an old map preserved in the Sumiyoshi temple depicting the harbor and city of Hakata 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. This old plan of Hakata has been reproduced in 
the monograph Fukuoka, p. 7; a simple sketch of it is to be found in the first volume 
of Professor Yanagiya Takeo's Japanese translation of Frois' history of Japan, Nihonshi 
(Tokyo, 1963) 229. {History of Hakata: Hakata was a city of merchants, and no warriors 
were allowed to enter it. When Kobayakawa Takakage became lord of the whole 
province of Chikuzen, he did not build his castle of Najima within Hakata, but rather 
north of the city at the mouth of the Tatara River. Today the site belongs to the city 
of Fukuoka. In 16(X), after the battle of Sekigahara, Kuroda Nagamasa Damido obtained 
possession of Chikuzen. He first took up his residence in the castle of Najima, but 
the following year he began to build a new castle. The bay of Reizen was completely 
filled in, and the new castle was built on the hill between the earlier Reizen and Kusakae 
bays. A part of the bay of Kusakae was used as a moat for the new castle, and this 
survives today as Ohori Park. In 1603 Kuroda moved into his new castle of Fukuoka. 
He had constructed it with materials from the castle of Najima, which had been tom 
down for this purpose. The Nakagawa River today consequently flows between Hakata 
cm the east and Fukuoka on its west. — Addition and (x>rrection to Schurhammer's note 
obtained from Father Cieslik.] 

H No longer to be seen, since this area in front of the Nagahama mole has been 
won from the sea. The names of the two small islands <0-chikuishi and KoKhikuishi) 
are still recalled by the name of this quarter of the city, Chikuishi-machi. 

H Today the West Park (Nishi-kOen). 

^ Today the quarter of Nagahama (Long Beach). 

^ Right of the mole and of the castle was the narrow entrance to the large bay 
of Kusakae. This was later filled in. The earlier bay, reduced in size, is now the large 
lake in Ohori Park. East of the mole of Nagahama was the entrance to the bay of 
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left was a second pier covered with houses. This had been the earlier port. 
Still farther left was a flat sandy coast covered with pines, and at its end 
could be seen the torii of the large and ancient Shinto shrine of Hakozaki. The 
harbor proper, loiown as Sode no minato (Sleeve Harbor), ^ where Chinese junks 
usually came to anchor, opened up between the second beach and the pine grove. 
It was here that Xavier and his companions came to land. 

Not far from the place of disembarkment, on the street which led through 
the pine grove to the temple of Hakozaki, and then farther north, was a very 
large Tjen monastery. 22 Xavier and his companions directed their steps towards 


Reizen-no-tsu, into which the Nakagawa flowed. On its southern shore was the ancient 
Sumiyoshi temple. This bay has also been filled in, but it has given its name to the 
Reizen-machi ward of the city. Small parts of the bay had been extended in former 
times as moats for the castle. 

12 Okinohama. 

12 Only a few single stands of trees remain of the grove of pines known as Chiyo- 
Matsubara and once renowned in numerous songs. The modem bus stop of Chiyo- 
machi, however, still recalls them. 

^ The Hakozaki temple, one of the oldest shrines of Japan, was the only one which 
Otomo Yoshishige did not destroy in his capture of the dty, as Mr. Tsukushi, a priest 
in this temple, informed us. The present structure is from the sixteenth century (Japan, 
The Official Guide [Tokyo, 1955] 822). 

^ The Sode-no-minato was also filled in. It has been replaced by the ward of 
(jofuku-machi. The Hiegawa River, which formerly flowed into Reizen-no-tsu Bay, was 
diverted and united with the IshidO River, which flows into the sea between the former 
Sode-no-minato harbor and the Hakozaki temple. The earlier Hakata railroad station 
lay on the former floor of the Hiegawa, and the quarter south of it is still called 
Hie-machi. 

21 The city map of the thirteenth century notes that Chinese ships usually landed at 
the Sode-no-minato. 

22 Frois, to whom we are indebted for the following data, writes: *When the priest 
came to the city of Hakata, he went to a very large monastery of bonzes of the sect of 
Zm-shQ* (9). In our publication of his history in 1926, we assumed that by this was 
meant the Zen monastery of ShOfuku, **whose ruined buildings can still be seen.* We 
took our data for the ruined buildings from Murray's Handbook of Japan of 1901 (477), 
which refers to those of the S(>fuku monastery. We thought that it was identical with 
the Shofuku monastery, since Murray speaks only of the SOfuku monastery, and the 
map of the thirteenth century only of the ShOfuku. Actually there is a question of two 
different 2^n monasteries, neither of which is far from the old harbor, but today 
separated by the Ishidd River, the Shdfuku monastery on its left, and the Sdfuku 
monastery on its right between the river and the Hakozaki shrine, as the map of the 
dty in the Official Guide, p. 820, indicates. Both monasteries belong to the Rinzai-Zen 
sect. The Shdfuku monastery, founded in 1195 by Myoan Eisai, is the oldest Zen 
monastery in the city (Haas, Kontemplationsschulen 197). We visited it in 1957 and, 
in keeping with the custom of the monastery, we were graciously jeceived in the 
guest room and entertained with tea and sweet rice cakes by the bonze on duty. On 
one of the walls of the room was hanging a beautiful kakemono of the goddess of mercy. 
The monastery is now only a fraction of its former size. It still has the lotus pool 
(hasurike), though now smaller, with its arched bridge over it, the main gate and bell 
tower, the three temples, one after the other, and the monastery with the house chapel 
and a small garden. The bonze showed us the monastery's old plan (which was restored 
in 1570, as was noted on it, and which showed the great extent of the former buildings). 
He also gave us two writings, one by Tsukushi Yorisada, Shdfuku Zen-ji (the Shofuku 
Zen Temple) (Fukuoka, 1954), a history of the monastery, and Kobotake Bun-en, Shofuku- 
shmkan (Exact Description of Shfifuku) (Fukuoka, 1912). — Aoyama says that it is 
probable that the monastery which Xavier visited was not the ShOfuku monastery, of 
which different large buildings were burned in a battle in 1513, and which in Xavier's 
time had in Keitetsu Genso a virtuous superior, and in the bonze Ichige (1447-1507) had 
begun its successful reform of the Rinzai sect. — According to Aoyama it is probable 
that the neighboring S5fuku monastery is meant in Frois. This was foimded in 1241 
by the Rinzai monk Enni Shtfichi (Haas, Kontemplationsschulen 200). In Xavier's time 
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it. The bonzes were happy to see and converse with the priest, since he came 
from Tenjiku, the homeland of Shaka. They brought him to their superior, who 
was a kind of bishop. This latter welcomed Francis and his companions and 
served them some fruit. Xavier had learned that the bonzes were educating many 
boys in their monastery, and that they committed unnatural sins with them. 
Instead of eating the proffered fruit, he began to lecture the superior and the 
rest of the bonzes most severely. In a loud voice he reproached them for com¬ 
mitting such ugly and shameful sins without remorse, and for letting it be secretly 
known that there was no future existence in another life, though they openly 
ordeicd the people to have feasts celebrated for their dead from their own desire 
for gain. The bonzes were amazed by this unexpected speech and the force with 
which the priest, whom they had never seen ^fore, delivered his admonition. 
Some laughed, others were struck dumb with astonishment. Without further 
compliments Xavier left them as they were and departed with his companions.^ 
From Hakata Francis, Fem^dez, and Bernardo set out at once on their journey 
to Yamaguchi on foot. The dis^ce, twenty-one leagues (seventy-eight miles), 
required some five or six days. 24 The military road which they followed led 
northward through a grove of pines along the sandy coast of the sea to the 
Shintd shrine of Hakozaki,^^ which was dedicated to the war god Hachiman. 


it was the largest monastery in Hakata and had from the time of its superior Nampo 
Jomin (1235-1308) an academic and progressive character. After the capture of Hakata 
in 1557, Otomo Yoshishige gave it more than 234 hectars of rice fields (Aoyama 99-100). 
[Contrary to Aoyama: The Sofuku monastery was in Xavier's time at Dazaifu, about 
ten miles distant from Hakata. The monastery was destroyed during the war in 1586 
and not rebuilt during the next thirty years. When Simeon Kuroda Josui, the father 
of Kuroda Nagamasa, who became lord of the province of Chikuzen, and built the 
castle of Fukuoka in 1603, died in 1604, his funeral was performed by the missionaries 
of Hakata. Some time later, however, his son Nagamasa had a Buddhist funeral given 
to him; and still later, after 1604, he rebuilt the Sofuku-ji temple near his tomb and made 
it the family temple of the Kuroda. The tombs of all the ruling members of the family 
are now in the compound of the temple. Since the temple was not in Hakata at Xavier's 
time, it is not indicated on the old maps. It therefore cannot be the temple visited by 
St. Francis Xavier. — Additional note of Father Cieslik.l 

23 Frois 9 (according to the data of Brother FemAndez). 

24 "From there they went on for five or six more days" (Frois 9). Rodrigues Tcuzu 
erroneously assumes that Xavier embarked from Hakata for Yamaguchi (43v; Ajuda 219). 
Cros gives a free translation of the account in Frois, having FemAndez speak in the 
first person, which would make one believe that Frois was giving a verbatim report of 
this oral or written account (Vie II 99-102). Brou gives a brief extract from Cros, but 
he has Xavier sail in a junk from Hakata to Yamaguchi, places the pirates in the strait 
of Shimonoseki, and has the priest land at the harbor of Yesaki after a voyage of five 
or six days and from there go the three leagues to Yamaguchi on foot, where he arrives 
fifteen days after his departure from Hirado (II 183). The Japan Pilot has no knowledge 
of a harbor of Yesaki; but east of Mitajiri it gives Cape Misaki and adds; "The shoal 
tongue is covered by a red sector of light from Hesaki," the northernmost cape of KyOshQ, 
near Moji (409); and it notes that on the Admiralty Chart 2875, the cape of Misaki is 
called Yasaki-Misaki. The harbor of Yesaki lies in the province of Iwami on the northern 
side of the main island of Japan. Even if Xavier had come by ship, which was not the 
case, there would have been no question of a landing east of Mitajiri. That Xavier's 
journey from Hirado to Yamaguchi took fifteen days is an erroneous assiunption of 
Brou. The voyage from Hirado to Hakata lasted, as we have seen, one or two days as 
a rule. The trip from Shimonoseki to Yamaguchi was, according to Frois, more than 
a day's journey (see note 32), that from Hakata to Kokura was, according to Rodrigues 
Giram, a little more than a day's travel (letter of February 15, 1607; ARSI; JapSin, 55, 
306v). That it took Xavier five or six days to go from Hakata to Yamaguchi is explained 
by the snow-covered roads. If the travelers did not waste their time in Hakata, the 
journey from Hirado to Yamaguchi would have only taken about eight days. 

25 On the Hakozaki temple, see Murray 477. 
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From there, after crossing a broad river, they arrived within an hour at the village 
of Kashii, where there was another very old Shinto shrine in honor of the 
empress Jingd Kogo, who in the dim past, more than a thousand years before, 
had, according to the legend, set out from here in order to capture Korea. ^ 
Here the road left the coast ^7 and passed through the mountainous interior 
by way of Aoyagi^® to Haranomachi, which was only half an hour to the left 
of the Shinto shrine of Munakata. ^ It then passed on to Akama. * Beyond this 
town the road turned towards the east to the province of Buzen and brought 
the travelers to Kurosaki on the bay of Kuki-no-umi at the entrance of the strait 


^ On the temple of Kashii, called Kashii no miya, see the Official Guide 819-820, ac¬ 
cording to which the empress died in 929. Her Korean expedition was earlier placed in 
200, and later in 346 (Papinot 230). 

77 We formerly assumed that Xavier's route was probably along the road which goes 
from Kashii by way of Koga, Fukuma, and TogO to Akama, and from there by way of 
Kurosaki to Kokura and Moji. But when we visited the local historian Tsukushi Yorisada 
in Hakata in 1957, he told us that Xavier had probably spent his first night in Aoyagi 
on his way from Hakata to Yamaguchi, and he referred us to a map of the old road 
in the Japanese history of the prefecture of Fukuoka (Fukuoka-ken no rekishi [Tokyo, 
1956], map 9), where, parallel to the new road, which we first accepted, the old road 
east of it and farther inland is indicated. This turns right from Kashii and goes to 
Akama by way of Aoyagi and Haranomachi. 

7> The map mentioned in the previous note gives Aoyagi as the first station after 
Kashii. Since it is only 93 miles from Hakata, it would not have been Xavier's first 
stopping place. 

79 Munakata is near Haranomachi, which is only 1.6 miles from T5g0. On May 31, 
1574, Cabral wrote that on his way from Hakata to Yamaguchi he came near to a town 
by the name of Manacata on the boimdary of the province of Buzen, a half a league 
away from the highway which he was following. A Christian, JoAo, living in Manacata, but 
who had been bom in Hakata and had earlier been a superior of a monastery, came 
to see him, and he introduced him to some people whom he had converted to Christianity. 
From there Cabral went into the kingdom of Buzen and boarded a ship for Shimono- 
seki (ARSI: JapSin, 7, 2()9-v; Eglauer, Japan II 146-147). By Manacata is meant Muna¬ 
kata; the map mentioned in note 27 gives near Haranomachi the town of Munakata- 
machi, which gave its name to the entire region, as the Japanese liiap of Kokura 1:200JX)0 
indicates. Here was also the old Shinto shrine of Munakata-jinja between the villages 
oi Tashima and Oshima. In 914 it was already in the possession of the Munakatas, who 
had their origins in the Minamotos. In 1182 the Munakatas built a castle there to protect 
the sanctuary. In 1551 they fought with Ouchi Yoshitaka, the prince of Yamaguchi, 
against the rebellious Sue Harukata <Papinot 411). According to the Kojiki, "after the 
'Eight Princes' <Hachi-flji) had come into existence, for it is thus that the five male and 
three female divinities who were created by Amaterasu and her brother are called, 
Amaterasu undertook their distribution. She assigned the three goddesses of the sea to 
Susano-o.” The Kojiki then continues: "Ta-kiri-hime dwells in the Deep Sea Temple 
of Munakata, Ichiki-shima-hime in the Middle Temple of Munakata, and Tagi-tsu-hime 
in the Coastal Temple of Munakata. These three divinities are the godheads of the 
three shrines venerated by the lords of Munakata." The coastal temple is on the island 
of Ta-shima near Ko-no-minato in northwestern Chikuzen, the middle temple on the 
island of Oshima, 7.5 miles north of it; the deep-sea temple is on the island of Oki-tsu- 
shima, 119 miles north of this {Schiurhammer, Shin-to 57-58). 

70 Here the old highway and the new one west of it come together. From Akama 
to Kurosaki there were two possible roads. The map mentioned in note 27 gives an 
old road leading directly north from TogO to the seaport of Ashiya, but none from there 
to Kurosaki. It gives a second one going southeast from Togfi by way of Akama to 
Ueki, and from there directly north to Kurosaki. The historical atlas of Nishioka gives 
only one old road, which goes north along the coast from Hakata, by way of Kashii 
and Tsuyasaki, to Kanegasaki, and then east to Ashiya, from where it goes south to 
Ongagawa and then east again, by way of Kurosaki and Kokura, to Moji <82). It went 
TOrth from Hakozaki to Ashiya and from there straight east to Kokura vdthout interven¬ 
ing stations (144). It also has, for Xavier's trip, a continous road along the southern 
shore of the bay of Kuki-no-umi <Dokai-wan) (174). 
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of Shimonoseki, which separated the island of KyushQ from the main island of 
Japan and formed the entrance into the Japanese Inner Sea. From here travelers 
usually passed over to the city of Shimonoseki in order to avoid the violent cur* 
rent near the village of Moji farther north. 

From Shimonoseki^^ Xavier and his companions traveled northwards to 
Toyoura, where visitors were shown the tomb of the emperor Chu-ai-Tenno, the 
husband of the empress Jing5 Kdgd, who had died here.^ The road then led 
along the seacoast to the northeast past Ozuki and then over the Yoshida River 
to the southeast, where the pine-covered hill fell sharply into the sea, to Habu.^ 
Here the road left the sea and brought the travelers through the hilly countryside 
of the interior, whose heights were covered with pines and also at times with 
bamboos, eastwards to Asa, lying in an open valley along the river of the same 
name.^ From there it passed on to Funaki^ and then, by way of KOtOgawa, 
to Kagawa on the OgOri River. It then went up the river valley towards the 
northeast. Beyond the village of OgOri ^ near KamigO the hills for a short period 
came closer together. The valley then opened up and the road went past three 
vUlages lying within the midst of rice fields.^ Beyond these the hills came 
together again and, passing between them, the travelers reached a large city 
surrounded by lofty, wooded mountains. Yamaguchi, the “the Mouth of the 
Mountain,''^ the immediate goal of their journey had been reached. 

Travel over the rough, snow-covered moimtain paths during the winter in 
Japan was extremely difficult. Brother Femdndez, who was very thin and sickly, 
later gave an account of their trip to Father Frois.^ 


In 1957 we were told by the Japanese pastor of Shimonoseki that one usually 
sailed directly from Kurosaki to Shimonoseki. Because of its strong current and steep 
coast, Moji was not a suitable place for this; and its harbor was not constructed until 
the Meiji period <1868-1912). In Hakata Mr. Tsukushi also told me that Xavier had probably 
sailed from Kurosaki to Shimonoseki. 

32 In his letter of December 28, 1596, Frois states that Shimonoseki was a large town 
on the famous strait in Japan where the sea was deep and the current so strong that 
ships and barks seemed to skim over it. The town was more than a day's journey 
from Yamaguchi (ARSI: JapSin, 52, 241; Hayus 365-366). The distance from Shimonoseki 
to Yamaguchi was thirty-seven miles. On February 20, 1588, Frois wrote that King Francis 
of Bungo, since he foresaw the collapse of his kingdom, had advised the priests to transfer 
their college and novitiate from Bungo to Yamaguchi. The change of residence for 
the more than forty Jesuits took place in December, 1586. They were divided into two 
groups. One of these disembarked in Kudamatsu, the other in Shimonoseki; and from 
these two sites they reached Yamaguchi on foot {Cartas 1598, 194v-195). For Xavier's 
journey, see the maps in Nishioka, pp. 82 86 144, and 174, where he gives the routes we 
have suggested. See also the Japanese maps Kokura and Yamaguchi 1:200,(XX) and Ad¬ 
miralty Chart 2875. 

33 Also called ChOfu; cf. Murray 423. 

34 In February, 1957, we traveled from Chofu to Yamaguchi. The train followed the 
old highway from Ch5fu to Habu. It then made a detoiu: past Asa to Kagawa and 
then followed the old road from there to Yamaguchi. Habu was a station on the old 
road to Yamaguchi (Nishioka 82 86). 

35 Cf. Nishioka 82 86. 

36 On May 31, 1574, Cabral wrote that when he went by land from Hakata by way 
of Shimonoseki to Yamaguchi, the Christians, who had been abandoned for twenty 
years because of the persecution, came four leagues on the road to meet him when they 
heard of his coming (ARSI: JapSin, 7, 210; Eglauer, Japan II 148). The place where they 
met him was probably Funaki, nineteen miles from Yamaguchi. 

37 Cf. Nishioka 144 174 (map of Xavier's journey). In 1606 a priest traveled from 
Yamaguchi by way of Ogori to Shimonoseki (ARSI: JapSin. 55, 347). 

35 The railroad stations of Otoshi, Yabara, and Yuda. 

3^ The two Chinese characters for the city mean "Mountain" and "Opening." 

50 In the following we give the text in Frois 8-9 and 11, supplementing it in the notes 
with data from other authors. 
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Hie Japanese had no beds, and Ferndndez and Xavier had to use the single 
woolen blanket which they had to cover both of them, since all that they found 
in the inns was a straw mat and wooden pillow. At times, when they came to 
an inn at night, himgry, soaked, and thoroughly chilled, they were turned away. 
At other times their feet became swollen bemuse of the great cold and de^ 
snow,^ or they fell down, since the roads were very rough and passed over lofty 
mountain chains, and they were carrying their luggage on their backs. ^ In 
some villages through which they passed, since they were so strange and foreign 
to the eyes of the Japanese and so iioorly clothed, they were greeted with stones 
and ridicule by boys in the streets and on the squares. 

To all this Francis added other voluntary mortifications. As Femdndez later 
declared, he was so humble and mortified even in the smallest matters during 
this journey that only one who had seen him at that time could appreciate it. 
He observed this same comportment during his meditations, moving neither his 
eyes nor other parts of his body from side to side, but waUdng on with great 
tranquility over mountains and through valleys covered with snow, where there 
was little to confuse or distract him. The great modesty and reverence that were 
manifest in him showed clearly that he ever walked in the presence of God.^ 
When be arrived at an inn, which was more like a bam, even though he was 
tired from his journey, he ate and acted with the meekness and mildness of a 
slave in the presence of a great lord, and he deemed himself unworthy of what 
was given him for his support. Since the bonzes taught that it was a great sin 
to eat meat or fish, when these were prepared for him in an inn at noon or 
night, he would declare that men were permitted to eat what God had created 
for their support. He would then eat a small piece in order to let those who 
were standing around know that this was not an offense against God. But he 
usually did not eat meat or fish, and this was without doubt no slight practice 
of penance. After he had walked the whole day on foot at the time of the greatest 
cold and Snow, they only gave him in the inns a little rice, simply cooked in 
water, and a little salted, boiled, or roasted fish with a broth of vegetables very 
badly seasoned and with an even worse smell; and he would not touch the fish 
but would only eat a little rice with this sauce without anything else. ^ 

At night, however, Bernardo, who slept at his side, often heard the priest 
sigh and say in his sleep: "O good Jesus, my Lord and Creator!” and similar 
words. When he asked him in the morning the reason for his sighs, Xavier told 
him that he knew nothing about them.^ 

Dunng the course of their journey from Hirado to Yamaguchi, they made 
three converts. One was an elderly nobleman; the two others were a man and 
his wife.^ They had preached in all the cities and towns through which they 


41 'Dead from cold and hunger and drenched” (Torres 45 55). 

42 "Because of the great cold their legs were greatly swollen” ((hiadros in DI III 334). 

43 "Since they were carrying their luggage on their back and the way was extremely 
rough, they slipped and fell" (Torres 45 55). "And he went almost the whole way on 
foot, even though he could have had an animal to ride* (Quadros in DI III 334). 

4* "He prayed as he traveled in Japan, and he was so absorbed in (k>d that he 
wandered off the way without noticing it and tore his trousers and injured his feet 
without observing it' (Quadros in DI III 332; see also "Rodrigues Tcuzu, Historia, P. 2, 
c. 16 ff. 47-v). 

45 Frois 8-9 and 11. 

4* Quadros in DI III 332; and Ribadeneyra (Vida 4, 7), who was Bernardo’s confessor 
in Rome, wrote: "Bernardo told me of Padre Francisco that he had slept for seven months 
in the same room with him and that, during his brief and very light sleep, he had 
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passed, even when it was snowing or raining, and they had frequently been stoned 
by young fellows in the streets and on the squares.^ 


3. Beginnings in Yamaguchi (Beginning of November—December 17, 1550)^ 

Yamaguchi, the capital of the powerful duke Ouchi Yoshitaka, was located 
three leagues from the sea on the western boundary of the province of Suwd, 
surrounded by green, wooded mountains and divided by the swift Ichinosakagawa 
which flowed from north to south. It was one of the largest, fairest, and most 
important cities of Japan^ and had more than ten thousand hearths.^ Besides 


frequently heard him groan and sigh and repeat the most holy name of Jesus; and when 
he asked him several times why he sighed and groaned so much, he had replied that 
he knew and felt nothing about all this" (FN IV 657). 

^ Frois 11. We hear no more about these new converts. 

« Torres 45 55. 

1 For Xavier’s first stay in Yamaguchi, his second stay must also be partially kept 
in mind. Main sources: <1) Xavier’s letter of January 29, 1552, from Cochin'(EX II 260*261 
269-270); (2) Melchior Nunes Barreto’s letter from Co^n of January 10, 1558 {Ayres, 
Subsidies 105-106, from oral data furnished by Brother Femdndez); (3) Teixeira in 1580 
(MX II 877-878; I 658-664). The Portuguese text of Teixeira is lost, the Italian text (^48v- 
51v) dates the letter from Yamaguchi at the end of 1550. In 1596 Tursellinus follows 
this in his Epistolae 3, 7, and Vita 4, 5 and 7, which are the sources for all subsequent 
biographies. The letter in Teixeira is a reworked and falsely dated abstract of Xavier's 
letter of Januan^ 29, 1552 (cf. EX II 250-253). In the edition of MX I, it has been garbled 
from the Spanish translation of the Codex Villarejensis and dated from Kagoshima by 
the editors, following Cutillas, as of November 20, 1550. Teixeira met Xavier and Bernardo 
in Goa in 1552 and heard the former there give an account of his trip to Miyako. In 
1563 he obtained from Femdndez in Macao the latter's now lost Itinerario on this same 
trip (MX II 877-878). (4) In 1583 A. Valignano followed Teixeira <168-172 175-179), but he 
is the first .to give the report on how FemAndez was spit upon while he was preaching, 
and how this was the occasion for the first baptism in Yamaguchi, but without naming 
his source and the name of the person baptized, whose conversion he places during 
Xavier's second visit in Yamaguchi (177-178). (5) Frois gives a detailed accoimt of our 
theme in his history in 1586 (9-11 14-16 342). He notes that he has taken the chapter 
on Xavier's journey to Miyako verbatim from some documents which had been found 
many years later, after the death of Brother FemAndez, and that he had told him these 
same things by word of mouth in Yokoseura and on the islands of Hirado (14; cf. 6 8). 
In addition to this, Frois personally knew Xavier, Bernardo, and Torres. He gives Xa¬ 
vier's experiences—street preaching, visiting homes, first audience, first baptisms, and second 
baptisms—in a confused order: first audience, street preaching, visiting homes, second 
audience, first baptisms; and he changes his text accordingly. (6) In 1634 *Rodrigues 
Tguzu, whom Brou follows on the whole, named as a source for Xavier’s journey to 
Miyako FemAndez’ account, "which we found written, and which we learned from in¬ 
dividuals who had conversed with them and were present on numerous occasions" (46v). 
He had personally known Brother Lourengo, whom Xavier had won over in Yamaguchi (51). 
He keeps in general Xavier’s succession of events but, like Frois, places the first baptism 
after the second audience, and he elaborates his material (43v-46 49-59; Ajuda 219-222 226v- 
236; Cros, Vie II 105-109 138-143). 

2 Torres. 46, Almeida (Cartas 1598, 129v), Vilela (ibid, 328), Valignano 169, Frois 9, 
Rodrigues Tguzu 43v. According to Haas, the city is said to have extended as far as 
the modem villages of Mihori, Hikami, and Nagano in Xavier's time (I 171). According 
to *Villion, the streets went as far as Ogori and large junks came as far as the Wanishi 
River before the gate of the city, but which is now sanded up (II 8). 

J Xavier writes: 10,000 vezinos (EX II 260; also Torres in Cartas 1598, 51v). This is 
given in the ^Italian translation of Teixeira as fuochi, and in the Latin text of ’Tursellinus 
as familiae. The Intoku-Taiheiki mentions (according to Haas I 171, exaggeratingly) 
20,000 homes; Steichen 50,000 inhabitants (5). Although the city was almost entirely 
burned down in 1551 and 1556, it was, according to Vilela, largely rebuilt in 1571, but 
not so elaborately as before (Cartas 1598, 328). On October 4, 1586, Frois wrote that the 
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the (H-dinary homes, there were many elaborate dwellings of the nobility, all 
built of pine,^ also numerous Shintd shrines and Buddhist temples, and more 
than a hundred monasteries of bonzes and bikunis (Buddhist nims),^ often lying 


dty still had 10.000 vezinos; before its destruction it had been one of the most prominent 
and most populated cities of Japan (ARSl: JapSin. 45, 92). 

^ EX II 260; Nunes Barreto (Ayres, Subsidies 101). 

5 EX II 267-268. The Abe map is our most important source for the description of 
Yamaguchi in Xavier's time. In 1552 Ouchi Yoshinaga gave the Jesuits a piece of ground 
that had once belonged to the Daidd-ji temple (Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 75-84). 
A Villion (a missionary in Yamaguchi from 1889 to 1895, f 1929) and his friend, the 
renowned historian of the area. Kondo Kiyoshi, had vainly sought for this site for years 
vdien Villion. in 1893, learned that a certain Matsumura had found a map of Yama¬ 
guchi from the first half of the sixteenth century, belonging to a bonze of the KOfuku-ji 
temple, fastened to a sliding paper wall in a country home of the Abe family, one of the 
old^ vassals of the Ouchi. Villion gave the discoverer a gift and received in return 
for it the secret loan of the map for three days. He was delighted to see on it, in the 
suburb of Kanekozu, the Daiddji temple with its name. His friend Kondo informed 
him that from the evidence of the writing, style, and contents, the map* came from 
Xavier's time. This discovery was further confirmed by the Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki, com¬ 
posed three months after the death of Ouchi Yoshitaka. According to it, in 1551 the 
rebel Sue Takafusa pushed through the suburb of Kanekozu. where he engaged the 
palace troops in battle on the grounds of the Daidd-ji temple. Since Matsumura was 
insisting upon a prompt return of the map. Kondo summoned the provincial architect 
and had him make an exact copy of it for Villion "in three days and nights without 
sleqnng” (map A). In 1960 this copy was found among the effects of Father Dahlman, 
SJ., in the Catholic University in Tokyo with Villion's inscription upon it. In 19^ J. 
Cettour, Villion's successor, sent Father Thurston, SJ., in London a photograph of the 
original copy. This was enlarged for our own research and translated by our confreres 
F. X. Abe and F. Takemiya. Francis Nagadomi Yoshiji made a copy of Villion's copy 
of the original, writing the names larger and clearer and adding a few other names 
v^ch. "accorjding to the tradition of the elders," existed in Xavier's time. He published 
his drawing in his Xaverio to Yamaguchi (Yamaguchi, 1923); and in 1929, through the 
intermediacy of our confrere F. Lefert, SJ., a missionary in Yamaguchi, we received 
this (map B) on loan. Along with this map we received through Father Lefert a letter 
in Japanese from Mr. Nagadomi in which he gave the history of the Abe map and 

informed us that the original was probably lost. He had sought in vain for it for 

twenty years among the effects of Matsumura Michiari in Tokyo and among those of 
his heir Ogasawara in Yamaguchi. The Abe family possessed only a later map without 
the DaidO-ji temple marked upon it. In 1939 Watanabe Yosuke, the learned editor of the 
documents of the M^ri family, suggested in a contribution to the first volume of Tdsai 
kdshOshi ron (Transactions on the Relations between East and West) (TokyO, pp. 421- 
472) that the name Daidd-ji was added to the map after Villion's time; but his conjectiue 
failed to gain acceptance. In his Ouchi Yoshitaka (TOkyd, 1959), Professor Fukuo MOi- 
chir5, known for his cultural history of Yamaguchi and other writings, denied a later 
tampering with the map. But he fuller declared that an exact examination of the copy 
that had been made of it indicates that the lost Abe map was perhaps not made until 
the Tokugawa period (1603-1868). He was of the opinion that a final judgment could 
not be made until the original was rediscovered. We may, however, give some reasons 
why we date the Abe map between 1551 and 1557. Map A contains the names of 102 

Buddhist temples and 34 Shintd shrines in addition to a lengthy inscription on the 28 

Shintd shrines and 70 Buddhist temples of Kyoto which were imitated in Yamaguchi in 
the fourteenth century (cf. Schurhammer, Disputationen). These numbers are in keep¬ 
ing with Xavier's data on a hundred monasteries. Fifty-one of the Buddhist temples are 
marked on the map as being in ruins, which can indicate a partiaL destruction of the 
dty. Yamaguchi was first put to flames in 1551, and Torres wrote as an eyewitness that 
there was no monastery which had not been btimed or plundered. His companion Fer- 
ndndez added that many monasteries had been burned (Schurhammer, Disputationen 
64 85). According to the Intoku Taiheiki (*Villion I), the Zen monastery of Ryflfuku-ji, 
which was located upon the palace area, was one of the temples that were burned down; 
and it is also shown in ruins upon the map. Yamaguchi had hardly been rebuilt when, 
in April 1556, it was again completely burned down within an hoiur diuing a battle 
between two parties. The only building that was left standing was the Hachiman temple. 
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about the lower slopes of the mountains in lovely gardens,* where all the Buddhist 
sects were represented. It was an old city, rich in its historical past, ^ and almost 
as large as Lisbon.* 

The center of the city was in the north between the Ichinosakagawa and the 
southern foothills of Nana-o-yama with their numerous temples. It was composed 
of a square with the palace of the duke * surrounded by walls, and further enclosed 


M5ri Motonari captured the city at the beginning of 1557, he leveled it to the ground 
(Torres, as an eyewitness, in Cartas 1596, 51v-52v; M. Nunes Barreto, ibid. 4949v; KondG, 
Yamaguchi-meishd-kyOsekUzushi, according to *Villion 1). Vilela left Japan in 1570 and 
wrote from Goa in 1571 that he had not seen Yamaguchi. Nevertheless he had learned 
from priests who had lived there that it was a populous city and had around forty 
monasteries {Cartas 1596, 326). The map is not to be dated before 1522 since it actu¬ 
ally has on it the Shinto shrine that was built on Mount KOnomine during this same 
year. It is probably to be dated before 1557 since it lacks the fortress begun by Ouchi 
Yoshinaga in 1557 and completed by M6ri Motonari immediately after the capture of 
the city in the same year {ChQgoku-chiran-ki, according to *Villion I; *Villion II). In 
1569 the city was again partially burned during its capture by Ouchi Teruhiro, the uncle 
of Yoshitalm. Soon after this it was recaptured by MOri Motonari, whose family lived 
there from 1557 to 1604. They then had to transfer their residence, with the consequent 
slow decline of Yamaguchi <*Kond5, Yamaguchi-meishO-kyuseki-zushi, according to *Vil- 
lion I; *Villion II; Satow 156 158).—In addition to the works already cited, see the 
history of the Abe map in *Villion II 1904; Villion's letter of May 31, 1913, in KM 42 
(1913) 57-59; and Villion, Cinquante arts d*Apostolat au Japan (Hongkong, 1923) 335-357 
and 40(M01. 

* Vilela on (X:tober 6, 1571; Yamaguchi aver6 quarenta mosteiros, alguns de muita 
renda e de muita gente e muito frescos, assi no sitio em que estao como por dentro em 
si estarem omados de muitas cousas pera ver, e alegres de muitos jardins" (Cartas 
1596, 328). 

7 Ibid, and Almeida November 17, 1563 (Cartas 1598, 129v). 

* M. Nunes Barreto January 10, 1558 (Ayres, Subsidies 101-102). 

* The Abe map shows three palaces: (1) In the north at the foot of the mountain 
of Nana-o-yama the Ouchi Goten. Its square is shut' off on the west and south by a 
wall. Its entrance is in the south. Next to the gate on the right is a tall *five-and-a-half- 
storey-high* pine, Tsuki-mi no matsu (Moon-sight Pine), and opposite in the court of the 
palace the Mono-mi no dai (Viewing Platform). This is the ornate Tsukiyama Palace, 
square with a length on each side of 472 feet, built north of his residence palace by 
Ouchi Moriharu (f 1431) for the solemn reception of guests (Aoyama 103). (2) South of 
it was the Otono Goten (Palace of the Senior Prince), the Residential Palace, Ouchi yakata, 
which Ouchi Hiroyo (t 1380) built in the shape of a square measuring 590 feet on each 
side (ibid. 102). (3) ^uth of it was the smaller Waka Goten (Palace of the Prince). 
The Tsukiyama Palace with its lake and its pines was famous, and when guests in the 
time of the Ouchi came, they were accustomed to sing there a haiku (short poem) in 
its praise, like that which the famed poet lida SOgi, who died in 1502, sang in his poem 
of the beauty of its garden: Ike wa umi, Kozjue wa natsu no miyama kana (**Like a sea 
the pool; the trees like the mountain forest in its summer glory''). When we visited 
the square, all that was left of the enclosure was a piece of the earthen wall in tl^ 
northwest and pines near it. A memorial stone erected five years before had on it 
the short poem of SOgi. A square area in the ground was a reminder of the former 
lake. Two Shinto temples stand today next to each other on the northern part of the 
palace grounds. The one on the left, the Tsukiyama no jmja, in which the ancestors of 
the Ouchi are revered, was erected there around a hundred years earlier by the prince 
Mori. The one on the right, the Yasaka jinja, an imitation of the Yasaka shrine in 
Kyoto, earlier stood in another part of the city and was transferred here by the MOn. 
The vestibule was constructed in 1370 by Ouchi Hiroyo, the main hall behind it is 
also over five hundred years old. To the right and left of the altar are seated brightly 
painted guardian statues with their swords upon their knees. Over the entrance is a 
painting which recalls Ouchi Yoshitaka, who came here to worship. Left of the entrance 
is a cross section from the old pine on the Abe map. The Tsukumi no matsu is pakiUd 
on it with an inscription which states that lightning destroyed the pine, and that this 
cross section had bera made from its trunk for the picture. Kondd gives a description 
of the palace in the first book of his YamaguchumeishO-kyUsekUzushi. — In 1957 we also 
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by the dwellings of his nobles ^ and public buildings. Southeast of these, only 
a short distance away, were ten warehouses, each of which could hold a thousand 
koku of rice, which was paid in tribute. ^ North of these, on the lowest slopes 
of Nana-o-yama, was the New Hachiman Shrine dedicated to the god of war.^ 
South of the palace area was the Otono Oji, the ''Large Street of the Nobles," 
which ran from west to east straight through the city^^ and past Tenjingawa to 
the village of Miyano. ^ Farther south, and parallel to it, was the "Large Market 
Street," mainly inhabited by merchants.** 

Several bridges connected the east and west banks of the Ichinosakagawa, 
along which homes of the nobility and of ordinary citizens stretdied from north 
to south. Farther west from these was the free-standing hill of Kameyama, *7 on 
vdiich there were a number of temples; and not far from it was Mount Kdnomine, 
on which the father of Yoshitaka had erected the shrine of DaijingQ in 1522, 
copying the design of the national shrine of Ise** in honor of the sun-goddess 
Axnaterasu. 


visited the site where the Otono Goten, the palace of the prince's father, once stood, 
separated from Ouchi Goten only by a street. The RyOfuku-ji (Temple of the Dragmi oi 
Good Luck), which was once the palace temple belonging to the Rinzai-Zen sect, where 
Ouchi Yoshitaka's counselor, the bonze Murasakino GyokudO, lived in Xavier's time, 
was burned down in 1551 and repeatedly in later times. It was replaced by another, 
smaller temple which was transferred here from another part oi the dty. In the court 
there were some bamboo bushes and trees and stone statues of Buddha. To the left 
was the cemetery, and to the right the usual drum tower. Within the temple, on the 
left, was a small folding altar with the ihai (tablet of the ancestors) of Ouchi Yoshitaka, 
and in front of it four vases, one with a flowering branch, and three with sand for 
incense sticks. The temple belongs today to the SOto Zen sect. There were three kake¬ 
monos (scroll paintings) hanging before the altar. The one in the center represented 
Shaka tetween Monju, the symbol of preternatural wisdom, and Fugen, the patron of 
ecstatic meditation. The picture hanging on the right represented JU-roku Rakan, one 
of the sixteen beloved disciples of Shaka; that on the left RyOchQ, the grandson of 
Fujhvara Yoshizane, who died in 1333 after becoming a bonze. Tb the right and left of 
the main altar were three statues. The one in the middle represented DSgen, the founder 
of the Soto sect. Before the altar was a small lectern with two sutras (Buddhist 
texts), and before them a pillow. To the right of it was a small drum in the shape of 
a human skull; on the left was a metal drum. A wooden statue of Buddha was on the 
altar hidden behind a curtain, and in front of the curtain were two large, golden, lotus 
stalks with leaves and flowers. 

Kach£L 

N Yakusho. 

^ A koku omtained something more than forty-three gallons. 

^ The Ima Hachiman sha. This came from the time of the Oudii. A high stone 
stairs led up to it. On the left it was guarded by a stone lion-dog, the "hound of heaven," 
and the "Korean-dog." Shortly before Xavier's arrival on the fifteenth day of the ninth 
mcmth of the year Tembun (October 25. 1550). the feast of Hachiman was celebrated. 
A ceremonial cart called hajiro was to accompany Ouchi Yoshitaka in solenm procession 
to the temple, but a rumor was heard that Sue Harukata (Takafusa) was planning to 
attack the procession. The prince therefore relinquished his plan (Chugoku-chidan-ki 
and Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki, according to *Villon I). 

M ♦Rodrigues Tcuzu writes Tonono cogi, the main street (50v; Ajuda 227v; Cros, Vie 
II 140; the Abe map has instead of this Otono 6jL In 1905 Villion wrote Odonoshdji 
(Million II), and in 1923 TononocOji (Cinquante ans 434). The city maps of 1927 and 
1955 both have Otono Oji, the avenue of the senior prince. 

On May 31, 1574, Cabral wrote that one going from Miyano to DaidOji had to 
cross two rivers (Eglauer, Japan II 150). This is still true today; the second is the 
Furugawa. 

1* Oichi-machL 

17 The new Catholic church, with its magnificent view upon the city, is located on 
it today. 

1* The Daijingft with the NaiktX, the inner shrine dedicated to the goddess Amaterasu. 
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After a long and difficult search, the three poorly clad strangers, Xavier and 
his two companions, finally found a place to stay in the house of a certain 
Uchida.^ The news of the arrival of the foreign preachers from Tenjiku, the 
original home of Shaka, soon spread throughout the city, and many nobles and 
other individuals were eager to know about the new teaching which they were 
bringing. Francis therefore decided to interrupt his journey to Miyako and 
to proclaim the Gospel in this large city. 

For this he went twice each day with Femdndez as his interpreter from the 
house of Uchida to one of the numerous streets or crossings where many people 
were to be found. 22 Here the brother had to read aloud a passage from the 
book which had been composed by Xavier in Kagoshima and translated into 
Japanese by Anjir5. After he had finished reading. Brother Femdndez would give 
a commentary on what he had read, translating at times what was said by the 
priest. 2J Every day they changed their place of preaching. The result was that 
in this populous city there was no street or crossing where people gathered m 
which they had not heralded the word of God. 24 Francis went particularly often 
to the large main street of Otono dji, where he sat down on the rim of a well 
for a reading from his book. 25 In 1603 the Qiristians still showed a spot near 
a gate, the principal meeting place of the city, where the zealous apostle had 
been accustomed to spread out a small mat and take his place on it with his 
companion and preach to them.25 In 1606 a seventy-year-old Christian woman, 


and the Geku, the outer shrine formerly dedicated to Kunitokotachi-no-Mikoto, today to 
the goddess Toyouke-Hime. Ouchi Yoshinaga built here the KOnomine fortress. 

w Rodrigues T^uzu, who states, contrary to what Xavier expressly says, that no one 
was converted during this first visit to Yamaguchi <46, Ajuda 222), places the conversion 
of his host Uchida in Xavier's second visit. He writes of the latter's arrival: *Chegua a 
esta cidade, onde os nossos peregrinos de Christo nao acham quern Ihes quisesse dar 
pousada pellos verem tarn pobres e despreziveis; e assi como pobres pedintes se aga- 
salharao por entam como puderam* <43v, Ajuda 219-220, Cros, Vie II 106). 

20 Valignano (83), Frois (86) and Rodrigues Tguzu place the conversion of Uchida in 
Xavier's second visit. The first two say that he had been the first to receive baptism 
in Yamaguchi, whereas ^Rodrigues Tcuzu states that he was not the, first, but was among 
the first of ffiose who became Christians after him (51, Ajuda 2^, Cros, Vie II 141). 
Frois is the first to give his name; *'a prominent man by the name of Uchidadono* (16). 
According to Frois he was the first one to take Xavier into his home (16), and he repeats 
that he was the first Christian to be converted in Yamaguchi, the owner of the first 
house in which Father Master Francis found lodgings (153). Since Xavier clearly states 
that during his first visit in Yamaguchi a few became Christians (EX II 261), we must 
assume that he was Xavier's host during his first visit. 

21 EX II 260. 

22 Ibid, and Frois 10. 

2J J. Rodrigues Giram in February 15, 1607 (JapSin. 55, 347v), and M. de Couros of 
October 6, 1603 (ibid. 54, 2212v). 

24 Frois 10. 

25 *Rodriguez Tguzu 50v (Ajuda 227v, Cros, Vie II 140). In 1957 we visited the place 
where, according to tradition, the well on which Xavier used to sit was located. We did 
so in the company of the local historian ItO Masakl, the author of a history of the 
city, Yamaguchi'Shishi (Yamaguchi, 1956). It was the comer house, number 246, Otono^ji 
Street, where the carpenter Yoshimura lived. In 1926, when the memorial to Xavier 
was unveiled on DaidOji Square, he had still seen the well. It had had a roimd opening 
only about 2.62 feet in diameter surrounded by a square wall on which one could sit. 
The well had disappeared by the time of our visit. A cement floor was in its place. 
We were told that many changes had been made in the house a year before and in the 
course of them the well had been walled up. 

26 A priest visited Yamaguchi in 1603, where the prince of the land had ordered all 
Christians under the threat of severe penalties to apostatize. He foimd them, especially 
the old Christians, ready for any sacrifice for their faith: "Tern toda aquela christandade 
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whom the saint had baptized, still remembered "the first priest who came to 
Japan and then returned to Namban, the Southland, a taU man of fine appearance 
who could not speak the language of Japan and therefore preached through an 
interpreter, and whose face, when he preached, became all red and fiery.” ^ 

As a rule Femdndez first read the chapter in the book on the creation of 
the world and of man. Wh6n he had finished his reading, he would tell his 
listeners in a loud voice how the Japanese sinned seriously in three things: First, 
they forgot Dainichi, the almighty God who had created and sustained them. 
They worshiped instead of Him wooden objects, stones, and senseless things; 
and in these they worshiped the devil, the archenemy of God. Second, they com¬ 
mitted the sin against nature. He showed them how grievous and hateful this 
was and what a great punishment had been inflicted upon the world by the Lord 
of heaven and of earth because of it. And third, the women killed their newborn 
children in order not to be obliged to rear them, or they took medicines to abort 
them, which was the greatest cruelty and inhumanity. As Fem^dez preached, 
Xavier stood next to him and prayed silently for the success of his words. ^ 
Many people would assemble for these sermons,^ which had different effects 
upon their hearers. Some looked upon the speakers as if they were mad, others 
as if they were possessed; and this gave rise to much ridicule and contempt.* 
Others declared that the new law which they preached was blasphemous, evil, and 
diabolical, and that it would bring confusion into the land, since it was against 
the kamis and hotokes. Others mocked the poor prontmciation of the foreign 
preachers, their strange, poor clothes, and their imusual appearance. But Francis 
was not deterred by this, and he continued his preaching with great zeal.^ 

On the streets the boys, and others also, insulted the foreign preachers by 
crying out after them in derision: "These are those who tell us that we must 
pray to God so that He may save us, and that there is no other who can save 
us except the creator of all things!” Others said: "These are those who forbid 
one to have more than a single wife!” Still others shouted at them: "These are 


muita devacio ao B. P. Mestre Francisco que a fundou, e muitos deltas o conhecerSo, 
e alguns baudzou. Tem muito boa lembran^ dos lugares onde elle morou o tempo 
que alii esteve, e junto de certa porta de huma rua que he a mais publica, e de mais 
trafego de todas as da ppvoacio, mostralm] o lugar, onde o B. Padre estendendo huma 
esteirinha no chSo, se punha em cima della com hiun interprete a ilharga e dali pregava 
a todos que hiSo e vinhSo” <M. de C^uros on October 6, 1603, in JapSin. 54, 212-212v). 
According to Villion and Mr. ItO, this refers to the Fuda-no-tsuji (Placard Crossing, that 
is, , the place where public proclamations were brought), where the large main street, 
which goes south from the northern gate of the city, passing the Tsukiyama and Otono 
palaces on the west, crosses the Large Market Street. There are office buildings today 
on the four comers of the crossing. The inscription on the Abe map indicates that 
this was an important place in the city. In 1361, according to it, a Hokke-kyO (Lotus 
Sutra), was buried at eight different sites, seven on the mountains in the environs, and 
one in the city itself, at the center of the Fuda-no-tsuji (Schurhanuner, Disputationen 4). 

27 The priest, who visited Yamaguchi again in 1606, was told by a seventy-year-old 
woman that she had been baptized fifty years earlier by Father Master Francis: "o pri- 
meiro padre que viera a Japam, o qual depois se tomara pera Namban (que assi cha- 
mfio as partes da India) e que era huma homem alto do corpo, gentil homem e que 
nSo sabia a lingoa de Japam, mas que pregava por interprete e que quando prega\’a 
se Ihe fazia o rosto muito vermelho e abrazado" (Rodrigues Giram on February 15, 1607, 
in JapSin. 55, 347-347v); cf. Aoyama 134. 

2* Frois 10. 

» EX II 260. 

* M. de C^uros, on October 6, 1603, in JapSin. 54, 212v. 

21 Rodrigues Tcuzu 44 (Ajuda 220, Cros, Vie II 106). 

22 Coiuos in JapSin. 54, 212v. 
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Two paragraphs from a letter written by Francis Xavier with his own hand 
from Cochin on January 29, 1552, to Ignatius Loyola in Rome: 

It seems to me that there will be a great increase in Yamaguchi, since it has 
many Christians, and many good persons among them, and others who are being 
converted every day. I live with much hope that God our Lord will watch over 
Padre Cosme de Torres and Johdn Femdndez so that they are not slain, jor the 
greater dangers are now passed, and also because there are many Christians 
and prominent individuals among them who take great care to protect them by 
day and night. Johdn Femdndez is a brother and can speak Japanese very well. 
He translates everything that he is told by Padre Cosme de Torres. They are 
now busy expounding through constant preaching all the mysteries of the life 
of Christ. 

Since the land of Japdn is much disposed to perpetuate by itself the Christianity 
among them, all the labors required for this are well employed, and / con¬ 
sequently live with much hope that Your Holy Charity will send saintly persons 
from there to Japdn, since among all the lands discovered in these parts, the 
people of Japdn are the only ones who can by themselves perpetuate Chris¬ 
tianity in it, although this can only be done yyith very great efforts. 

This letter, one of the ei^t autographs of Francis Xavier still extant, 
is to be found in ARSI: Hist. Soc. la, n. CIC (1552). It has been published 
with a critical commentary in EX II 279-293. For a paraphrase and partial 
translation, see below 43&441. 
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they who forbid sodomy!" since this vice was very common among them. And 
they quoted the other mandates of the faith in order to shame them.^ 

Xavier and his companion were also invited into the homes of many prominent 
nobles. These could not mingle with the common people, but they were still 
anxious to learn the nature of the doctrine which was being preached by the 
recently arrived foreigners. They too told the latter that if their law was better 
than their own, they would accept it. Many were pleased with what they heard 
and were kindly disposed towards their visitors. Others, however, who had only 
invited them in order to satisfy their curiosity or to while away the time, made 
fun of them. StUl others manifested their displeasure and contempt. ^ But Master 
Francis knew how to deal with them. 

A prominent nobleman had, it seems, invited the preachers to his home solely 
for the purpose of passing the time. When Brother Fem^dez read him the 
chapter from his book on the creation of the world, and on how Lxicifer had been 
thrust into hell because of his pride, and that those who are proud are handed 
over in this way to the devils and are cast into that everlasting darkness with 
its imending pains and torments, the nobleman began to express disdain for what 
he had heard. Francis then reproached him, telling him that even though he 
deemed himself to be powerful, God would crush him with infernal torments if 
he did not grieve for his sins and humble himself. This caused the man to 
ridicule his guest still more, especially when he heard that one must humble 
oneself and grieve for one’s sins. Drawing closer to the priest, he expressed his 
contempt for him and his teaching. Inflamed with a holy zeal and red in the 
face, Francis then told him: "And even if. you do not want it, if you do not 
humble yourself, you will be overcome with torments!" He and FemAndez then 
took their leave of him. As they were departing from the house, Francis, filled 
with compassion for the pagan noble, said to his companion: "It is especially 
those who are more powerful who gain less profit."* 

FemAndez frequently had the impression that Francis was seeking to die 
for his holy faith. When some noblemen spoke contemptuously to him, he ordered 
the brother to answer them in kind. Trembling, FemAndez complied with his 
request, expecting that at any moment his adversary would strike off his head 
with the sword which he wore at his belt. Francis then told him: "If these 
people do not afford us greater respect than they do to their bonzes, whom they 


* EX II 261; cf. Torres 52. Teixeira, in his description of the trip to Miy^o, states 
that boys there had frequently thrown stones and shoes at him and had cried out in 
ridicule: "Deus, Deus,” since the Portuguese word had been fixed in their memories from 
having frequently heard it in his sermons (878). In Seb. Goncaives, who frequently 
follows Teixeira, this becomes in 1614: "Hiam-no segimdo As pediadas, e outras As pan* 
cadas e capata^s, chamando*lhe 'Deos, Deos, Deos,' porque nao fiando o B. Padre a 
noticia que pretendia dar da soberana divindade de nenhum dos termos proprios dos 
jappdes, arreceando nam ficassem fazemdo a mesma comta do infinito Bern e Senhor. 
que de' seus Camis e Fotoques, se o ouvissem nomear pellos mesmos vocabulos, nunca 
mudou a palavra 'Deos'" <4, 6). "Rodrigues Tcuzu, Ricci’s adversary in the controversy 
over the Chinese rites with respect to the name of God, holds that Xavier was ridiculed 
for his condemnation of the three principal errors of the Japanese after his first audience, 
though Xavier states that this happened before it (EX II 261). Tcuzu has the Japanese 
on this same occasion ridicule the “Deos, Deos, Deos” of the priest. In this he follows 
Seb. Gonsalves verbatim and emphasizes what he had written (45v-46, Ajuda 221v-222. 
Cros, Vie II 108-109. That Xavier used the word Daittichi for God up to the time of 
his second audience in 1551 was unknown to these authors. 

* EX II 260-261 288-289 299; Frois 10-11; M. Nunes Barreto in 1558 (Ayres. Sttbsidios 
106, Cros, Vie II 119); "Rodrigues Tguzu 44v (Ajuda 220v, Cros, Vie II 107). 

* Frois 11. 
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honor so highly, they will never believe us and accept our teaching. We must 
therefore show them our contempt of death." ^ 

The secretary of the duke, Naito Okimori, was one of the noblemen who were 
pleased to listen to Xavier and Femdmdez and who showed their good will towards 
them. He was already fifty-eight years old when Xavier visited him in his home 
on the far side of the Ichinosakagawa, near the bridge which passed from the 
north side of the ducal palace to the west bank of the river. ^ He had two 
sons, the elder being the thirty-three-year-old NaitO Takaharu. ^ The secretary 
and his wife were pious followers of the J5do sect and had founded numerous 
temples and monasteries and provided them with revenues so that the bonzes 
might pray for them and obtain for them, after their demise, acceptance into the 
paradise of Amida in the distant West. They had a high esteem for the teaching 
of the priest, but they gave him many reasons why they did not wish to be 
baptized. The chief of these was that by so doing they would lose all the merits 
vAdch they had gained for themselves during their long Uves through the alms 
which they had given in the service of Shaka and Amida. ^ 

Xavier and FemAndez had employed many days in their street preaching and 


^ Nunes Barreto in 155S (Ayres, Subsidies 105-106, Cros, Vie II 119); ^Rodrigues 
Tcuzu 44v (Ajuda 220v, Cros, Vie II 107, free). 

^ On the basis of the Abe map, I went with Father L6pez de Uralde, S J., the then 
siqwrior of the Yamaguchi mission, in 1957 to the site beyond the bridge to the left 
of the first house, which the map indicated as the home of the knight NaitO. It was 
a newsstand, where I could gain no information. Near the house, opposite it on the 
right, was living an elderly woman who opened up the sliding door at our light appeal 
and greeted us kneeling with her hands upon the floor. She told us that her husband 
came from the NaitO house proper, which was located on the right some steps farther 
down the street. She invited us in. It was a simple house lying in an open field. In 
a kind of open workshop we were received by an elderly man dressed in European 
clothes. This was a laborer by the name of Nait5 Sei-ichi, or Ky^^ichi. He invited us 
to sit down on a mat on a raised area. He told us that his house was only fifty years 
old but that it was the oldest house of the Nait5 in Yamaguchi. According to tradition, 
a yashiki, a prominent house of the Nait<), had earlier stood there. It had been burned 
down during the Genroku period <1688-17()4), and only the Buddhas of the house altar 
and the ihai, the tablets of the dead, had been saved at the time. Because of their 
restricted circumstances, the Nait5 had sold their title of nobility; but he did not know 
when this had happened. He was unable to tell us if he was descended from the NaitO 
who had formerly been such a great friend of Francis Xavier, as we told him. 

* Fukuo 127. Xavier calls him a very prominent lord {senhor muito prineij^) but 
without giving his name (EX II 269-270). EHiring the rebellion of Takafusa in 1551, 
his wife concealed Torres and FemAndez in a monastery which her husband had founded 
and later took them into her home (Schurhammer, Disputationen 63-64 84-85; Cartas of 
15W, 18v have Catondono, erroneously, instead of Naitondono). According to Satow, Naitfl 
Okimori was a follower of Takafusa, and in 1557 NaitO Takaharu handed over Yama¬ 
guchi to MOri Motonari (145). On January 7, 1556, Frois wrote from Malacca that a 
junk had just arrived from China with good news: Duarte da Gama had come from 
Japan to Lampakau (near Canton) with the news that the chief regent of Yamaguchi, a 
very old man by the name of Naitondono, had become a Christian with his two sons. 
He was such a great lord that he had 10,000 warriors. After his baptism he had knelt 
down with his hands lifted up to heaven and had prayed to God that, since he had 
now attained this age. He should take him to Himself in heaven (Ayres, Subsidies 91 93- 
94). He probably died soon after this, since in his history for the year 1556 Frois states 
that when the enemy was approaching after the second burning of Yamaguchi, a pagan 
woman, the mother of one of the chief tenes of the city, Naitondono [Takaharu, regent 
of the city], had concealed Torres and FernAndez for some days in her house (50-51). 
And in 1559, when Vilela went to Hiei-zan, he took two letters of recommendation with 
him for the superior of that monastery, one from the prince of Yamaguchi and the 
other from NaitO Takaharu (80). 

» EX II 269-270. 
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house calls, ^ and the new teaching and its advocates had become a daily topic 
of conversation in Yamaguchi when the duke, informed by his secretary, ex¬ 
pressed his wish to see the foreign bonzes from Tenjiku, the home of Shaka.^ 
Ouchi Yoshitaka,^ the duke, was one of the most powerful princes of Japan 
when Xavier arrived in Yamaguchi. In addition to the two provinces of Chikuzen, 
with the rich port of Hakata, and Buzen on the northeast of KyfishQ, he ruled 
over the six provinces of Nagato, Sud, Iwami, Aki, Bingo, and Bitchu on the 
main island. ^ He had succeeded his father in the rule in 1528. After some initial 
victories in the north and south, he had in 1543, on the advice of his militant 
vassal Sue Takafusa (Harukata) campaigned against his neighbor in the north 
and had suffered a severe defeat.^ Since then he had given up all military 


« Ibid, 261. 

41 *Rodrigues T^uzu writes: *Comecarem porem muitos dos Sefiores a conhecer sua 
virtude, e n§o se fklava em outra cousa entre elles e na ddade senfio dos nossos pre- 
gadores vindos de terras remotas, e na sanctidade do Padre, de modo que chegou sua 
fama ao Duque V6chidono o qual o quis mandar chamar" <44v, Ajuda 220v, Cros, Vie 
II 107). According to Frois, Xavier asked a prominent noble to obtain for him an 
audience with the king so he might, after he had heard the law which he preached, 
give him permission to promulgate it in his kingdom. When the noble told the king 
that the person concerned was from Tenjiku, that is, from Siam, from where their 
hotoke had come, he said that he wished to see him. On the day after the meeting, 
Xavier decided to preach on the streets of Yamaguchi without waiting for the king's 
permission <10). This account is not correct. Xavier clearly states that he preached for 
many days in the city before the audience. He did not wish to remain in Yamaguchi 
but to obtain from the king in Miyako permission to preach throughout the whole of 
Japan. Only after he perceived the impotency of the king of Japan in Miyako did he 
decide to retiun to Yamaguchi and to ask the duke of Yamaguchi for permission to 
preach after he had given him the gifts that had originally been destined for Miyako. 
In our opinion, the noble mentioned by Frois was NaitQ Okimori, the secretary of Yo^- 
taka, of whom Francis wrote: "Nesta cidade ahy hum senhor muy principal, que muito 
nos tern favorecido, primcipalmente sua molher, damdo-nos todo favor que podia, pera 
que a ley de Deus ffose em crecimento” (EX II 269). 

42 Xavier writes: "Despoys de aver passado muitos dias neste exercicio de pregar, 
asy polas casas como pelas ruas, nos mandou chamar ho duque de Amanguche, que 
estava na mesma cidade" (EX II 261; cf. Frois 10). 

43 For Ouchi Yoshitaka, the sources are as follows, in Japanese: (1) the Ouchi Yoshi- 
taka-ki, composed three months after his death (the main source); (2) the ChUgoku- 
chiran-ki, from the second half of the sixteenth century; (3) the Intoku Taiheiki, com¬ 
pleted in 1695. In addition to these there are three works of KoncUl Kiyoshi: the Oucki-shi 
jitsuroku (Authentic Records on the History of the Ouchi), Book 11 (1885); the Yoma- 
guchuken Shiryaku, a compendium of the history of the prefecture of Yamaguchi (1882- 
1883), Book 1, genealogy and Ouchi Yoshitaka; YamaguchUmeisk^kyOseki-zushi (Illus¬ 
trated Ouide for the Sights and Antiquities of Yamaguchi) (1893-1894). The European 
sources are as follows: Xavier (EX II 261-263 271-272); Torres and FemAndez (Scfaur- 
hammer, EHsputationen 46 64 84-85); M. Nunes Barreto (Ayres, Subsidies 105); Frois (Ge- 
schichte 9-10 14-16 22); *Rodrigues Tguzu (43v-45v 49v-51 65v-67v, Ajuda 219^221 v 227-v; 
Cros, Vie II 105-108 138-140). — Accounts: (1) in Japanese: F. Nagadomi Yoshiji, Xaverio 
to Yamaguchi (Yamaguchi, 1923); Fukuo MOichirO, Ouchi Yoshitaka (Tokyo, 1^9); (2) in 
Western languages from Japanese and European sources: Satow 1879 (131-139 156, new 
impression 137-146 166); Haas 1902 (I 173 182-184 207-212); ^Villion II 1904; Papinot 1909 
(503-505); Schurhammer, Der hi Franz Xaver in Japan 1947 09-21 27-33 38-40; in GS III 
579-581 586-591 5^597); Wang 1953 <80^1 84 107); Aoyama 1967 (101-114 135-153 156 166-168). 
*Villion I and also II in part give translations of Japanese sources. 

44 In the gift document of 1551 Ouchi Yoshinaga calls himself the lord of these 
eight kingdoms (Cartas 1598, 61; Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 77 79); cf. the map in 
Murray 121. *Rodrigues Tguzu states that he was the lord of the whole of Chugoku, 
which embraced sixteen kingdoms, and of others elsewhere <43v, Ajuda 219, Cros, Vie 
II 106), that is, of twenty kingdoms (49v, Ajuda 226v, Cros, Vie II 139). 

45 Aoyama 107; Papinot 505, 
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endeavors and had limited himself to the pursuit of trade, science, and art, to 
which he was by nature more inclined.^ 

According to treaty the earlier sMguns had sent every ten years a tributary 
embassy to the emperor of China, but Yoshitaka had now brought this entirely 
into his own hands. In 1547 he had sent it in four ships with six hundred men 
from Hakata to Ningpo; and in 1550 it had returned with rich profits and precious 
wares, since Yoshitaka had a real passion for Chinese culture. He spoke Chinese 
and purchased Chinese goods, books, paintings, and commodities at almost any 
price. ^ The Wakds, corsairs who had their headquarters on the islands of Nejima, 
Inoshima, and Kishima on the Japanese Inner Sea, opposite Suw5 on the Shikoku 
coast, and who engaged in smuggling and piratical raids along the Chinese coast, 
had been on closest terms with the Ouchis since the fifteenth century, even though 
the unsuspecting Ming ruler of the Middle Kingdom praised and rewarded the 
princes in Yamaguchi as faithful allies.* 

By imitating the temples and monasteries of the capital of Japan, one of 
Yoshitaka's ancestors had sought to make of Yamaguchi a second Miyako; * and, 
under the rule of his grandfather Masahiro, many kuges (representotives of the 
court nobility), scholars, poets, and artists had moved to Yamaguchi because of 
the confusion and wars in central Japan.* Yoshitaka, who had paid for the 
coronation of the impoverished emperor Go-Nara-tennO and had received from 
him the honorific title of a kuge,^ wished to make Yamaguchi the center of the 
arts and sciences; and he generously supported Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
artists, poets, and scholars.* He manifested a similar generosity towards the 
bonzes of the different sects, for whom he built temples and monasteries with 
rich revenues,* as he pursued his own studies in Confucianist and Buddhistic 
writings, the literary works of Japanese and Chinese poets, and the aristocratic 
formalities of court etiquette.* Completely engrossed as he was with the lavish 
and luxurmnt life of the court, with its dances, banquets, musical performances, 
and Nd dramas, he fotmd himself compelled to raise taxes despite his rich gains 
from trade with China; and, heedless to all the warnings of his vassals, such 
as Sue Takafusa, he became slack in the ways of war. Although he had issued a 
sumptuary edict in 1545 as a result of their insistence upon such a reform, it 
remained without effect, since he himself with his own bad example set the pace 
for all his subjects.* Shortly before Xavier's advent in Yamaguchi, Yoshitaka's 


* Aoyama 107. 

* Wang Yit'ung 7M1; Takekoshi YosaburO, The Story of the Wako. Japanese Pioneers 
in the Southern Regions, trad. Hideo Watanabe (Tokyo, 19^) 84; Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki (ac¬ 
cording to *ViUion I). 

Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki (according to *Villion II). 

* Schurhanuner, Disputationen 34; Fukuo 28-29; ItO 50-52; Aoyama 102. 

» Fukuo 137-140; Aoyama 105. 

* Papinot 505; Aoyama 106. 

» Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki (*VilUon II); ItO 74; Fukuo 93-125; Aoyama 107. 

» Aoyama 107. ^Rodrigues Tguzu writes: "Floreciam grandemente todas as seitas 
de Japam na cidade de Yamaguchi e em todos os estados sogeitos a VOchidono, por- 
que era o dito Duque hum dos mais supersticiosos e devotos dos Camis e Fotoques de 
quantos ouve em Japam entam, tendo por todo seu reyno edificado sumtuosos templos 
e mosteiros com grossas e grandes rendas pera sostentagao dos bonzos, a quern conti- 
nuamente mandava que rogassem per sua pessoa e fiz^sem sacrificios aos Camis e 
Fotoques, pera que Ihe prolongassem a vida, dessem victoria na guena, e prosperidade 
na paz, mandando grossas esmollas de prata e ouro pera os taes sacrifidos” (43v, Ajuda 
219v: Cros, Vie II 106). 

* Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki] Ftikuo 5940 102-105 120 193-195; Aoyama 113. 

* Aoyama 107-108. 
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evil spirit, his chancellor Sagara Taketd, had fled in complete secrecy to his native 
home in Kyushu, since the barons of the kingdom were threatening him with 
death. ^ Nevertheless, there was no prince in the whole of Japan who in his 
court and service employed greater splendor and magnificence than the duke 
of Yamaguchi,^ and at the same time there was no prince in Japan who was 
so devoted to idolatry and magical practices.^ 

In addition to all this, Yoshitaka’s own personal life was a source of offense. 
At the age of seventeen he had married Sadako, the beautiful daughter of the 
Minister of the Interior in Miyako; but he had then let himself become so enmeshed 
by Osai, his concubine, the daughter of a litterateur of the capital, that he had 
grandiose buildings erected to favor her caprice; and he squandered his money, 
offices, and honors upon her followers. He had a son from her, to whom he gave 
his own name of Yoshitaka. At the time of Xavier's arrival, the boy was five years 
old, but he was despised as a bastard by the barons of the realm. In 1549 
Yoshitaka had made the final break: he divorced Sadako, sent her back in disgrace 
to Miyako, and declared that his concubine was his lawful wife, measures which 
caused him to be severely reproached by Sue Takafusa.^ 


36 He fled on October 25, 1550 {Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki, according to *Villion I; Aoyama 
108). On the chancellor and the growing resistance of the barons, see Fukuo 154-165, 
and Aoyama 107-108. 

^ Frois 9-10. 

36 Femdndez wrote to Xavier from Yamaguchi on October 20, 1551, that during the 
past war many monasteries had been burned down and many idols destroyed, ''since the 
entire people had lost their earlier regard for idols and magical practices. They saw 
how their king [Ouchi Yoshitaka] had been such a servant of the idols and so devoted 
to magic, as Your Reverence well knows, and how all of this was of no help whatever 
to him" (Schurhammer, EHsputationen 85). 

39 The Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki discusses this in detail <*Villion II). Aoyama states with 
Fukuo (64^) that Yoshitaka was polygamous, but he is silent about Takafusa's blaming 
him for divorce and the extensive descriptions of the Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki with regard 
to the scandalous reports on his concubine Osai; and he is of the opinion that one 
could not conclude that a Japanese lord of the time was immoral because of his poly¬ 
gamy (112). But he is especially intent on showing that it was not likely that a prince 
who had been surrounded by women from his childhood was guilty of pederasty, as 
Frois seems to imply <106 111-113). Frois states that when FemAndez during the audience 
read the passages from the book on the loathsomeness of sodomy, it seemed to him 
that the matter troubled the conscience of Yoshitaka, and he broke off the audience. 
But before this he clearly states: "Along with his unbridled vices, he was also much 
given to shameless sin against nature" (9-10). Xavier says nothing of this in the audience, 
but he had already written that he had been ridiculed on the streets for his condemnation 
of sodomy, since this sin was very common among them (EX II 261). M. Nunes Barreto 
learned from Brother Fernhndez in Japan in 1556, as he expressly states, what he re¬ 
ported about Xavier, for example, that "Ao Rei de Manguchi reprehendeo o peccado 
inorme con tanta vehemencia que esteve muito a perigo" (Ayres, Subsidies 105; which 
Cartas 1598, 5(>v, report as: "reprendeu de seus peccados"). And *Rodrigues Tguzu wrote 
from the court of Yoshitaka: "Floreciam tambem naquella corte como tambem entre 
os demais senhores japoSs muitos enormes peccados, que os bonzos sequazes das seitas 
levaram com ellas da China a Japam, onde at6 entam nao avia o peccado nefando, que 
dies vieram emsinar"; and on Xavier*s audience, he notes: "E porque assi o Duque 
como os demais senhores japdes se davao ao peccado nefando sem ja delies ser estranhado 
publicamente, reprende e ameaca [Xavier] da parte de Deos mais que outros aquelle 
torpe peccado,... reprendendo o proprio Yoxitaca com tanta liberdade de palavras e 
vehemencia de esprito que o companheiro teve pera, si, que o soberbo Duque se avia 
de indinar contra tanta liberdade e ousadia com que reprendia seu peccado, e que aly 
os avia de mandar matar dando tudo por acabado" (43v 45, Ajuda 219v 221, Cros, Vie II 
106 108). In the long treatise on the question as to whether or not Japanese should be 
accepted into the Society which Mateus de Couros, who had been for many years the 
rector of the college of Arima, sent to the general of the order in 1612, he spoke in 
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On the day destined for the audience, Xavier and Femtodez went in their poor 
dotbes to the palace of Yoshitaka.^ NaitO, the secretarybrought both of them 
into a room where the prince usuaUy received ambassadors and others who came 
from foreign countries. His visitors prostrated themselves on the tatamis and 
then made twice the usual reverence to the duke. In addition to Yoshitaka and 
the secretary, who introduced the newcomers, there was only one other person 
in the reception hall—a bonze, one of the most prominent of the land—but outside, 
on the verandas, were many nobles and distinguished men.® 

The duke was forty-three years old. His full, turgid face was framed by a 
closely cropped, full, white beard.® He asked his visitors numerous questions— 
where they were from and why they had come to Japan. Xavier replied that they 
had been sent to Japan to preach the law of Dainichi, since no one could be 
saved who did not pray to Dainichi and did not believe in Jesus Christ, the Redeemer 
of mankind. Yoshitaka asked his visitors to explain the law of their God to him. 
Xavier then told Brother Femdndez to read to him the chapters of his book on 
the creation of the world and the Commandments. Yoshitalm listened attentively 
for over an hour. A large part of the reading had been completed when the brother 


detaO about the prevalence of sodomy in Japan. According to him it had been brought 
from China to Japan by KObO Daishi, the founder of the Shingon sect, and this vice 
was so tmiversal in Japan that there was scarcely a layman who had reached the age 
of twenty who was stiU free from it. One who was urged by a prominent person to yield 
to this sin and refused to do so was considered to be bacln/wd, lazy, and effeminate 
(cf. GS II 694). He then added the following: como se nao tern por deshonra, 

antes os bonzos o vendem por virtude, segundo deziamos, elles mesmos sem nenhum 
pejo trazem consigo os mocos que chamao vacaxu, com o cabello comprido e bem com- 
po^, e vestidos o melhor que podem. Os Senhores principaes de JapAo todos tern algum 
ou alguns pagens que Ihe servem do mesmo, e os proprios se honrao de serem nomea- 
dos por tais. Ho mesmo fazem os outros que tern criados, particularmente soldados* 
(ARSI: JapSiru 2, 160v-161). See also Torres in 1551 <Schurhammer, Disputationen 47), 
and the speech of Sancho Sangadono with respect to the wakashus in Frois 338-339. 

® The audience was probably held in the Tsukiyama Palace, which had been built for 
such receptions. *Rodrigues T^uzu has Xavier throw a ''roupao velho** over his old 
loba (sleeveless Indian cassock) for this <45, Ajuda 21, Cros, Vie II 108). He probably 
means the manta velha (old, woolen blanket) (Frois 8), or a cobertor de papa (old, long¬ 
haired, woolen blanket) which Xavier, according to Nunes Barreto, carried with him 
on his journey to Miyako so that he and FemAndez might cover themselves with it at 
nisbt (Ayres, Subsidies 105). That Xavier put this on for the audience is not indicated 
by any other source, and it is probably to be attributed to Rodrigues' imagination. 

® Frois speaks only of a "prominent noble" who arranged the audience for him 
and introduce him. He does not mention his name (10). From all that has been said, 
we are of the opinion that it was the secretary Naitd Oldmori. 

® Frois 10. Frois states that at the third audience in 1551 some bonzes of the 
Shingon sect were present, who never moved from the side of the prince, because of 
the high regard and esteem which he showed for them (15). Aoyama suspects that 
the bonze present at the first audience was perhaps a Zen bonze of the Rinzai sect, since 
the Guchi had favored this sect since the founding of the dty (111). Yoshitaka had as 
a counselor Murasakino Gyokudd, a Rinzai bonze from the Ryufukuji /nonastery, and 
he frequently conversed with him (107). 

® This is the impression which we derived from a photograph of the painted 
portrait of Yoshitaka in the RyQfukuji temple which Father Cieslik sent to us. Another 
painting, which Fukuo published together with this one, seems to represent the prince 
at an earlier age, with a black, cropped, and twisted moustache. It was painted in 
1544 and restored in 1789, as is indicated on the title. It is now in the possession of a 
private person. Both pictures represent Yoshitaka as sitting in gay, brightly colored 
clothes and a stiff black cloak. On his head is a tiny round cap made of black lacquered 
paper, from the back of which their rises a stiff black ribbon in the shape of a loop, 
which falls back in a high arch down between his shoulders. The picture of the Ryufu¬ 
kuji temple has him holding a shaku (a flat baton or scepter) in his hand. 
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came to the section treating of the sin of idolatry and the errors into which the 
Japanese had sunk. He then read the passage on the sin of the people of Sodom, 
where it was said that a person who engaged in such shamefulness was filthier 
than a pig and meaner than a dog and other irrational animals. 

This passage seemed to strike deeply into the conscience of the duke, and 
his face seemed to betray the fact that he was upset by this teaching. As soon as 
it had been read, he gave a sign to NaitO, the nobleman who had brought them, 
that they should leave. The prince said nothing to them at their departure, and 
Femdndez thought at the time that he would order them to be killed.^ 

Since nothing happened to them, they calmly continued with their street 
preaching for a long time without any visible success,^ even though the people 
gladly listened to the reading on the life of Christ, and many wept when Fem^* 
dez, himself in tears, read about His passion.^ One day it happened that, as 
he was preaching on a street, one of his hearers, in order to deride him , spat 
in his face. Without betraying the least emotion, Femtodez quietly drew out his 
handkerchief, wiped the spittle from his face as if it were drops of perspiration, 
and continued with his preaching. This heroic self-control made such an impres¬ 
sion on one of those present that he asked for baptism—the first in Yamaguchi. 
It was Uchida, their host, who received the sacrament of rebirth with his whole 
family.^ As his baptismal name he received that of Thom^, his wife that of 


44 EX II 161; Nunes Barreto in 1558 (Aryres, Subsidios 105); Frois 9-10. *Rodrigues 
Tcuzu elaborates the scene <45-v; Ajuda 221-v, Cros, Vie II 108). 

45 ^FfaziSo-se pouquos cristSos. Detreminamos, visto o pouquo fruyto que se ffazia, 
de ir a Myaco** (EX II 261). In Teixeira the Spanish translation of the letter has *muy 
pocos" instead of ‘'p<mquos.* The Latin translation of Tursellinus has admodum paticL 
In Valignano there is simply poco frtdcto <171). Frois places the first baptisms in 
Xavier's second visit (16). *Rodrigues T^uzu finally states expressly (against Xavier): 
*Por nao ser ainda chegada a hora, nenhuma [pessoa] recebM sua doctrina nem se 
fez christam; porem da segunda vez que tomou, converteo muitos a fee (46, Ajuda 22^, 
which Cros freely and falsely translates as ^sans en recueillir grand fruit* (Vie II 109). 

46 EX II 261, cf. 276; Frois 341-342. 

47 We have shown above (p. 152) that Uchida's baptism was during Xavier's first 

visit. The occasion for this was Fem6ndez' heroic restraint when a person spit on 
him as he was preaching on the streets. The scene is first reported by Valignano, vdio 
places it during Xavier's second visit and adds that one who was listening to him was 
convinced of the holiness of the brother's law by his comportment. He therefore visited 
him in his dwelling and was the first to receive baptism in Yamaguchi (177-178). Frois 
also places the conversion of the first pagan in Xavier's second visit in that city, and 
he identifies him as, *a distinguished man by the name of Uchidandono, the first host 

of the saint" (16). But he does not place it in connection with the incident that has 

been described, which he reports bri^y in another place (342). *Rodrigues Tguzu also 
places the incident and the conversion of the first pagan in Xavier's second visit, and 

he elaborates it: After the second audience, Xavier preached twice a day with Fer¬ 

nandez on the Tono no cogi Street to large numbers of people and continued his 
instructions at home deep into the night in the bonze monastery which had been given 
to them by the prince. They continued thus for many days without converting anyone. 
One day the brother was preaching on a street to a large group, as he usually did. A 
pagan who was passing by ridiculed his sermon, came nearer, and spit in the brother's 
face. He then left, bragging about what he had done with laughter and insults. The 
brother wiped the spittle from his face with his handkerchief without showing any 
anger or indignation. Among his hearers was a prominent Japanese. He had been a 
great persecutor of Xavier and had frequented his preaching more with the intent of 
refuting what was said than of drawing profit from it. He was astonished by the 
brother's heroic meekness and concluded from it that the God whom he preached must 
be the true God. When the sermon was ended, he followed the brother and went with 
him to Xavier. He took instructions and was the first to be baptized in Yamaguchi. 
Inunediately after this the man who was sheltering him received the sacrament with 
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Maria; and some of his relatives followed their example.^ But ccmversions were 
few,^ and eight days before Christmas, Francis, Fem^dez, and Bernardo left Ya- 
maguchi in order to continue their journey to Miyako, the imperial city.^ 


4. To Miyako by Way 0 ¥ Sakai (December 17, 1550—Middle op January, 1551)^ 

The landscape bore a wintery stamp when Xavier, Femdndez, and Bernardo 
crossed the first ice<x>ld brook near Hikami, a viUage lying close to Yamaguchi, 


some of his relatives. He received the Christian name of Thom6 and his wife that of 
Maria (50v-51. Ajuda 227v-Z28; Cros, Vie II 140-141, who errs in calling the woman Martha). 
— The account in Rodrigues Tcuzu contradicts Xavier and Frois and is in itself improbable, 
since it assumes that during the six weeks of his first stay in Yamaguchi Xavier did 
not find anyone to take him in, and that the scene took place during the priest's second 
stay. It would thus have been after the prince's edict which ordered all of his subjects 
to abstain from causing any kind of difficulty to the foreign missionaries. He further 
places the incident during the course of a street sermon, whereas Xavier only speaks 
of street preaching during his first stay, and only of preaching and disputations in the 
monastery that had been handed over to him by Yoshitaka diuing his second stay (EX 
n 265; cf. 288-289; Frois 14). 

Frois 16. Frois calls Uchida the first Christian of Yamaguchi (16 51 55 153), Xavier's 
host (51), Xavier's first host (16), the owner of the first house in which Xavier took up 
his residence (153). In 1551 Torres also recalls this when he writes after the burning 
of the city, during which it seems that the monastery which Yoshitaka had given to 
them was also burned down, that if he did not receive a house from the new lords in 
Yamaguchi, he wanted to live in the house of Thomas [Uchida] until a new king came 
or Xavier returned from India (64-65). When Yamaguchi was burned down for the second 
time in 1556, and Yoshitaka's successor, Yoshinaga, fled and committed hara-kiri, Uchida 
also fled to Torres in Bungo with two altarpieces and a crucifix which he had saved 
with gr»t difficulty and gave them to the priest. He left a son in the house of the 
priests in Funai with the earnest desire that he would there pronounce his vows. He 
himself went to the mission hospital and there took care of the sick (Frois 51 55). In 
1561 Torres sent Uchida on a confidential mission to the prince of Omura, and in 1562 
we encounter him with Torres and Femfindez as a ddjuku (catechist) in its harbor of 
Yokoseura (ibid. 153 15^. 

» EX II 261. 

^ Frois 11. The departure was thus on December 17, 1550. 

1 We have given the general sources for Xavier's journey to Miyako on pp. 139-140. 
Valignano gives a summary accoimt of it. "Partidse el Padre con el Hermano de Aman- 
guchi a cabo de aver passado en esta peregrinacidn cerca de dos meses, tomando otra 
mayor y passando mis adelante hasta llegar a la ciudad del Meaco, en la qual y en 
todo el camino pass6 muy grandes cansancios y trabajo, y mayores injurias y afrentas 
de las que en la otra avia passado" (171-172). Some of the pertinent texts are given by 
Cieslik in his Geibi Kirishitan Shiryd. Xavier wrote as follows of his trip from Yama¬ 
guchi to Miyako and back: "Detreminamosr visto o pouquo fruyto que se ffazia, de ir 
a huma cidade a mays primcipal de todo Japfio, a qual per nome se chama Myaco. 
Estivemos no caminho dous meses; pasamos muitos perigos no caminho por causa das 
muytas guerras, que avia pelos lugares por omde hiamos. Nao falo nos gramdes frios 
que naquelas partes de Myaco ffaz, e dos muytos ladrdes que hay pelo caminho" (EX 
n 261-262). Nishioka has Xavier travel by land on foot from Yamaguchi to Sakai and 
return, and he gives the names of the stations: Yamaguchi, Mitajiri, Hatsukaichi, Hi¬ 
roshima, Takasaki, Tadanoumi, Mihara, Onomichi, Fukuyama, Katakami, Murotsu, Himeji, 
Takasago-no-ura, Akashi, Hyogo, Amagasaki, Itami, Osaka, Sakai (174-175). But Frois 
dearly distinguishes two parts of the journey: the first was made on foot through deep 
snow and over several rivers, vrith more than one stop at night, to the harbor where 
they embarked for Sakai, and then their continuation by boat. There is no mention 
of traveling on foot during their return (11-13). Torres' statement that Xavier had 
wandered ever on foot through most of the land (better in the second letter: "much of 
die land") is consequently false <46 56). "Ever on foot" here means, as it does in Frois 
(13): when he went by land, it was always on foot, and not on bc^t of burden or in 
a sedan chair. Oiadros exaggerates in a similar manner: "C^aminhou quasi toda [a 
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and then turned sharply to the southeast. 2 Beyond the neighboring village of 


terra] a p6, ainda que podia andar em besta'* (DI III 334). According to Nunes Barreto, 
Francis went entirely on foot from “Tanaaoima,* by which he means Kagoshima, to 
Miyako (Ayres, Subsidies 105), and Cabral wrote from Nagasaki on September 5, 1571, 
to the general of the order: *"0 padre mestre Francisco, que est6 em gloria, foi daqui 
ao Meaquo a p^, que sAo perto de 200 legoas, por lacaio de hum Japio com huma trouxa 
as costas'* (ARSl: JapSin. 7, 21). 

2 For the part of the trip made by land, the old road that passed from Yamaguchi 
by way of Mitajiri, Tokuyama, and Takamori to Iwakuni is the only one to be considered. 
This is the only route which Nishioka gives on all his maps for Xavier's time and earlier 
(82 86 144 174). It is also the only route pven by Xavier's successors in their letters 
from Japan. The distance from Yamaguchi to Mitajiri is 123 miles, to Tokuyama 153, 
and to Iwakuni 792, for a total of 57.2 miles. It was thus a journey of two or three 
days. A precise reckoning of these distances is given by the Japanese maps 1:200,(XX). 
For the stretch between Tokuyama and Iwakuni, the principal map and the supple¬ 
mentary map (no. 35) in the geographical atlas Dai Nihon Buhken Chizu narabi ni Chimei 
Sdkan (TokyQ^saka, 1954) give 433 miles instead of 29.2. The main map is allegedly 
1:300,(X)0, but it is actually 1:310,000, as may be seen by a comparison, for example, with 
the supplementary map 1:460,000 (map 40). The distances indicated in the first two 
maps should therefore be corrected from the third. The intervals between the railroad 
stations are practically the same as those for the road. In the supplementary map the 
former are given in black, the latter in brown. The distances between stations are as 
follows: Tokuyama—Kushigahama 2.1, Hanaoka 23, SuO Kubo 3.1, Katsuma 2.24, Ta- 
kamizu 1.43, Yonegawa 2.73, Sud Takamori 2.36, Kuga 2.17, Hashirano 534, Nishi Iwa¬ 
kuni 2.98, Iwakuni 230, for a total of 2935 miles. In the atlas which appeared in 1963 
under the title Nihon Bunken Chizu Chimei SOkan, the data on map 35 are correct, but 
on its supplementary map, the 236 miles before Takamori are omitted and the stretch 
1.43 raised to 2.05 and confused with the following, which makes the total distance 273 
in instead of 2935 miles. The small supplementary map gives the incomplete, total 
distance as 24.85 instead of 2935 miles.—The distances correspond to the data given by 
later Jesuit letters on the land route from Yamaguchi to Iwakuni and Hiroshima. The 
latter was a two days' walk from Yamaguchi, as Francisco Rodrigues wrote on September 
30, 1601 (British Museum: Add, Mss, 9859, 185). Despite their advanced age, Christians 
walked for more than two days from Yamaguchi to Hiroshima in order to receive the 
sacrament of penance, according to Rodrigues Giram in a letter of Februa^ 15, 1607 
(ARSI: JapSin. 55, 345v). Hiroshima was a three-day journey from Yamaguchi according 
to his letter of February 25, 1608 {ibid, 424). And on May 31, 1574, Francisco Cabral 
wrote about his journey from Yamaguchi to Iwakuni. The letter itself is only preserved 
in a copy, and most of the place names are bowdlerized in it, I being written as J, and 
Iwakuni given as Jocomi {JapSin, 7, 212 214v-215; Frois 451; Cieslik, Geibi 12-13). According 
to Cabral's letter a man in Jocomi had been converted by a Christian from Yamaguchi, 
the pedlar Mateus, on one of his journeys. The man came to Yamaguchi, a three days' 
journey away, and asked the priest to come and baptize his wife and children. Cabral 
promised him that he would visit him on . his next trip to Miyako, "posto que era troxer 
o caminho." In February, 1574, Cabral sailed with Brother Joao and Mateus from 
Mitajiri .on the ship of the pirate Kurbyemon, who promised to bring him to Shiwaku. 
On the same day of their departure they reached a harbor (Tokuyama?), where the 
captain had numerous acquaintances, who gave the travelers a warm welcome and 
shelter for the night. The town was eighteen leagues (44.7 miles) from Jocomi, where 
the convert of Mateus lived. When he learned that the priest was in the harbor, he 
came to get him; and Cabral and his two companions went with him by land to his 
town (Jocomi), "em que nao fazia tempo pera embarca^o.” He remained there for 
three or four days, during the course of which he baptized twenty-two persons. When 
he had finished with this, KurOyemon, who had come in the meantime with his ship 
to Iwakuni by sea, which was about twice as long as by land, looked him up and took 
him by way of Miyajima to Shiwaku {ibid,) That the route from Iwakuni to Yama- 
guchi was by way of Takamori is reported in the two annual letters of Rodrigues Giram 
of February 15, 1607, and February 25, 1608 {JapSin, 55, 346v and 428v).—On February 4, 
1957, we traveled by bus from Yamaguchi to Mitajiri. Beyond Tokuyama the road con¬ 
sistently followed the old route. The trip from Mitajiri to Iwakuni was by train in the 
most b^utiful sunshine. There was no snow to be seen, but it arrived seven days later 
in Kyoto. On our way from there to TokyO, we travded on the other side of Gifu 
through the wintry countryside for an hour in a regular snow storm. 
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Nagano, which consisted of a series of straw<covered, wooden houses in the midst 
of fields, the forested mountains came closer together. Farther on were two small 
villages, and then a third, where the road began to climb over Mount Sabayama. 
On the far side of the pass, in a narrow, wooded valley were two more clusters 
of houses. The area then became more open as the black peaks of the mountains 
rose up above the fog. The hills on the right and left became lower. At their 
base the travelers had to cross the broad Sabagawa River. Beyond it, on the 
right, at the foot of a wooded mountain lay Miyaichi, famed for its ancient 
Shinto shrine.’ 

After four more hoius of travel, they reached the glimmering sea at the 
neighboring city of Mitajiri, the harbor of Yamaguchi. The road then continued 
east from here for five more hours with views at times out over the sea with its 
pine-covered islands and upon the tall, blue mountains of KyOshO in the distant 
south, and again into the interior, as it opened up between the wooded hills. 

An hour and a half beyond Mitajiri, the sea again appeared near the little 
city of Tonomi, which was situated upon a small, picturesque bay surrounded by 
steep, wooded motmtains. Here the travelers left the coast and walked for another 
hour between wooded mountains, which were covered on their lower slopes by 
bamboos and on those higher up by pines and sugis, the tall, strai^t Japanese 
cedars, until they reached Todaichi on the Fukugawa River. They then con¬ 
tinued along its northern bank with its twists and turns until they reached the 
small city of Fukugawa at its mouth another hour away. Soon after this they 
arrived at the adjoining town of Shinmachi with its grey green fields of rice 
and gleaming white salt pans. Ffom here the road ran for a league along the 
coast, with the tall, steep moimtains on the left and the sea and pine-covered 
islands on the right, to the city of Tokuyama, on the far side of the river. 

Immediately beyond Tokuyama the travelers left the seacoast and followed 
the old street into ^e mountains which led to Iwakuni, a two days' march away.* 
After another watercourse had been passed, they reached the town of Hanaoka 
in the midst of rice fields, where the forested mountains on the right and left 
came closer together. From here the road, crossing two streams, led to Sud 
Kubo with its poor, terraced fields at the foot of the wooded heights. The area 
then became more solitary. Small rice fields and isolated farmhouses appeared 
at times near the road un^ Katsuma was reached, a village between hills covered 
with bamboos, dark green pines and brown sugi cedars; and, in the background, 
over the hills could be seen tall mountains. Beyond Katsuma were two other 
villages with small fields of rice—^Yobisaka and Takemizu. Here the moimtains 


’ The shrine, also known as Tenunan-gQ and Matsugasaki (Official Guide 784), was 
a twin of the large shrine of Izumo, where the ancestors of the Sawa-no-muraji, a 
brandi of the Hanishi, were especially worshiped. The cult of Tenjin, that is, of Suga- 
wara Michizane, did not come until later, and it gradually forced out the earlier katm 
(see Yoshida Togo, Dai-Nihon chimei jisho, p. 1164). 

4 Frois does not give the name of the harbor where Xavier embarked for Sakai. 
“For various reasons” Aoyama would prefer the harbor of Yanai to that of Iwakuni. 
He then gives as his only reason the fact that Iwakuni was an almost unknown village 
before 1600, whereas Yanai was one of the few busy harbors on the Japanese Inner 
Sea. A ship sailing for Sakai could be found there at any time. It was also one of 
the main harbors of the Ouchi in the east (114). But there is no Jesuit report of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries which cites Yanai by name, and we do not know of 
any Jesuit who sailed from there to Sakai. On the other hand, they repeatedly mratian 
Iwakuni as a harbor from which th^ sailed to Sakai. Nishioka does not give in his 
historical maps a single road of Xavier's time and earlier that led from Tokuyama to 
Yanai. 
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left only enough room for the river and the road until Yonegawa came into view. 
The vaUey then became broader and within it was the large town of Sud Taka- 
moii^ Beyond this, in the distance, were tall blue moimtains. To the right of 
the road was a small Shintd shrine located vathin a grove of cedars, to which a 
long flight of steep steps led up from a red toriL A little beyond this was another 
town, Kuga, at the end of the valley; and close to it was another, final village. 
From here the travelers had to pass over the heights to the other side of the 
range. ‘ The road then descended along a narrow moimtain valley through a poor 
little village with the name of Hachirano. The valley then became more open. 
In the distance could be seen the sea with its wooded islands, and behind them 
the tall, pale blue mountains of the noain island of Japan. As their third day 
of travel was coming to a close, they crossed the broad river of Nishikigawa. ^ 
Here, at the delta of the river, on the boundary of the province of Sud, near 
the harbor of Iwakuni, their journey on foot came to an end. 

It had been the coldest time of the year when Xavier and his companions 
left Yamaguchi, and the way had been extremely difficult and wearing. The 
snow was frequently so deep that it reached to the knees, or even higher, of the 
three travelers. On one occasion they met a man who was suffering from the 
trying weather. When he heard that they were coming from Tenjiku, the heavenly 
home of Buddha, he said to them: "If you are coming from Tenjiku, why don't 
you tell them over there not to send so much snow?” At night the cold was so 
severe that Francis, since they had brought little clothing with them, had at 
times pulled the straw mats with which the floors of the inns were covered over 
himself; but he was still unable to keep warm.* In addition to this they had to 
pass through frigid streams, where the water came up to their knees and sometimes 
up to their belts. And during all this time, until they embarked, the priest was 
going barefooted.* On the way he tore his clothes and hurt his feet, but he was 
so engrossed with God that he did not notice this and was surprised in the 


5 In his letter of February 15, 1607, Rodrigues Giram cites the letter of a priest 
(Couros), who went from Hiroshima to Yamaguchi in 1606. He sailed in the middle 

August from Hiroshima to "Juaqu” (Iwakuni), ten Japanese leagues <24.9 miles) away, 
vdtere he learned that in Takamori, "por onde eu necessariamente avia de passar,” there 
was a daughter of Kumagaya Btizendono Melchior, the lord of Miri, who the year before, 
on August 16, 1605, had died as a martyr in Hagi. When he reached Takamori, he 
instructed her in ^e faith and then continued his journey from there to Yamaguchi 
(ARSI: JapSin. 55, 346v). In 1607 he went disguised, as he had the first time because 
of the raging persecution, from Hiroshima to Yamaguchi to hear the confessions of 
the imprisoned Christian Kano Hanyemon Justino before his execution. When he learned, 
before reaching Yamaguchi, that he had already died, he retiuned on the same way, 
and in the course of this again visited the daughter of Buzendono in Takamori. After 
he had baptized her, he continued his joiumey by way of Miyajima to Hiroshima (ibid. 
428v430v). 

* The large railroad tuimel which runs under the pass begins near the village beyond 
Kuga, which Nishioka mentions on pp. 82 and 84. 

7 The famous Kintai-bashi Bridge, which spans the river with five bold arches, was 
not built until 1677. According to the Official Guide of 1955, it had been partially swept 
sway by high water some years before (783). It has been again restored. M. Domen- 
tain gives a photograph of it with the notice: "Antiquisimo puente de Iwakuni (Yamapi- 
dii), por donde tuvo que pasar S. F. Javier” (El Jap6n [Bilbao-Madrid, 19421 264), which 
consequently must be corrected. If there had not been an earlier bridge there, Xavier 
must have crossed the river in a boat or on ferry. 

* Frois speaks of tatamis. Oiu: confrere Father Cieslik informed us that tatamis 
proper are hardly meant but goza, simple rush mats, which were laid, for example, over 
old tatamis. 

•Frois 11-12. 
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evening, when he had come to an inn, to see that he was bleeding. ^ Since there 
was nothing to eat in the mountains, Xavier and his companions had to content 
themselves with the roasted rice which Bernardo had brought with him. 

In Iwakuni Xavier foimd passage for Sakai. ^ This was more than fifty-six 
leagues away, ^ and even with the most favorable wind the voyage there lasted 
from two to three weeks. If the wind died down or some other difficulty arose, 
the voyage could take from six to seven weeks and even longer. ^ Japanese ships 


^ "Andava por Japao rezando pelos caminhos. e ia tarn embibido em Deus, que sem 
saber se apartava do caminho. e rompia as ciroulas e escalavrava as pemas e n§o 
sentia nada,* according to (Xiadros on December 6, 1555 (DI III 332). Lucena has Xavier 
leave Yamaguchi at the end of September and reach Miyako in the middle of February, 
traveling ‘'always on foot," with the exception of the many crossings of the deep bays; 
and he describes the trip with great exaggerations <7, 23), as does ^Rodrigues Tguzu (46v- 
47v), following him, whose text has been freely translated, distorted, and amplified by 
Cros (Vie II 111-112). 

u See the report: "£n el camino, que dize el Padre Maestro Francisco que hizo a 
Meaco, y que padezieron en ^1 muchos trabajos, llev6 consign por compaheros al her- 
mano Juan FemAndez y a Bernardo, jap6n, a quien 61 convertid y despuAs truxo a 
estas partes de la India, del qual oymos despuds dezir al Padre Maestro Francisco en 
Goa, que 61 avia sido el que le avia sustentado mucha parte de aquel camino de Meaco 
con arroz tostado, que tanta avia sido la pobreza y necessidad, en que el Padre en 
este camino se vio," according to Teixeira <877-878). The priest who went from Iwa¬ 
kuni to Yamaguchi in 1606 along the same route taken by Xavier writes that the heat 
was so great that, since he was going disguised in Japanese clothes, his arms swelled 
as he continued on from Takamori, "sem aver por aquelle caminho nada que comer 
mais que arroz, que heu levava comigo, e tambem escudillas, em que o comer, depen- 
duradas estas no canto do moco que me acompanhava" (Rodrigues Giram, February 15, 
1607, in ARSI: JapSin. 55, 346v). The two inns in which Xavier and his companions 
spent the night on this three-day journey were probably in Tokuyama, 24.9 miles from 
Yamaguchi, and in Takamori, 16.8 miles from Tokuyama. 

^ Frois believes that Xavier sailed on the same ship from Iwakuni to Sakai (12X 
Later voyages taken by his confreres indicate some stopping points on the priest's 
voyage to Sakai. The following travelogues are of help in the reconstruction of Xavier's 
voyage: In 1559: Vilela, August 17, 1561 (Cartas 1598, 89v-90); July 13, 1564 (ibid, 140.v); 
S^tember 15, 1565 (ibid. 195); Frois, Geschichte 73-76. In 1564 and 1565: Almeida, Octob^ 
25, 1565 (Cartas 1598, 161-v); Frois, February 20, 1565 (ibid. 177; Geschichte 225-226). In 
1574: Cabral, May 31, 1574 (ARSI: JapSin. 7, 212-216; Cieslik, Geibi 12-15); Frois, Geschichte 
451. In 1581: Frois, April 14, 1581 (Cartas 1598 II, 1-2); Mexia, October 8, 1581 (ibid. 16v); 
Codho, February 15, 1582 (Cartas 1598 II, 45v-46); Frois, Historia II 232-235; cf. Schiitte, 
VaUgnano I 2, 123-125. In 1584: Figueiredo, September 7, 1584 (JapSin. 9, 291-292). In 
1586: Frois, October 17, 1586 (Cartas 1598 II, 173v-174). For the return voyage: In 1565: 
Almeida, October 25, 1565 (Cartas 1598, 169-v). In 1578: Frois, September 30, 1578 (ibid. 
4Q3v405v). On p. 173, Nishioka indicates with a blue line the usual routes from Iwakuni 
to Sakai on the Japanese Inner Sea in the sixteenth century. He also indicates the places 
where the ships were accustomed to land: MiyajimA, Hiroshima (in the delta area of 
die Ota River, where there were only five fishing villages before 1589; cf. Cieslik, Geibi 
1), Ondo (on the strait of the same name), the San-no-se Strait, Tomotsu, Tadotsu (on 
Shikoku, but which is never mentioned in the Jesuit letters), Ushimado, Katakami, Mu- 
rotsu, Shikama (the harbor of Himeji), Takasago-ura, Iwaya (on Awaji), Hydgo, A^ga- 
taki, Osaka, Sakai. Instead of Tadotsu our reports always hem Shiwaku. 

^ The equivalent of 211 miles. 

^ Xavier writes with respect to his trip from Yamaguchi to Miyako and back: 
'Estivemos no caminho dous meses" (EX II 261), whereas Torres says of his trip from 
Hirado and back that he returned after four or four and one-half months (Torres 46 
56). If the trip from Hirado to Yamaguchi is estimated at eight days, the stay there 
as forty-two. the journey from there to Iwakxmi as three, from Sakai to Miyako and 
back as four, and the stay in Miyako as eleven, a total of sixty-eight days, then, for 
the voyage from Iwakuni to Sakai and then to Hirado, there are still two months left; 
for the trip overland from Iwakuni to Sakai, some three weeks. For the voyage from 
Bttofo to Sakai in December, 1564—January, 1565, Almeida needed thirty-three da 3 f 8 ; 
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were of light construction and suitable only for sailing along the coast They 
were high in the bow and low in the stem, equipped with matted sails and oars 
and a mast which was lowered when the ship was rowed or anchored. Fresh 
water was taken on board almost every two days, and ships sailed as a rule only 
during the day. At night they anchored in any available harbor.^ Wherever 
possible ships followed the windings of the coast in order to be able to find a 
place of refuge in time of storm. Within the maze of islands of the Inner Sea 
of Japan, especially near the numerous straits, voyagers needed to be constantly 
aware of the possibility of pirates armed with bows and arrows lurking behind 
an island in their ships. Foreign passengers, who could arouse their greed, were 
usually concealed below the deck when the danger was particularly acute. 
At other times they were given a place upon the open deck, where they were 
exposed to the winds and storms, especially in winter, when it rained or snowed 
and icy winds kept blowing. If the wind died down or an opposing wind arose, 
the crew had to seize their oars or wait in a harbor for a change of weather. 


Vilela in September—October, 1559, forty-four; Frois in March, 1581, ten; whereas Kaempfer, 
at the end of the seventeenth century, when Japanese ships had already been improved, 
wrote that it usually took eight or less days, according to the wind, to sail from 
Shimonoseki to Osalm <11 291). In the tenth century the voyage usually took from se¬ 
venteen to eighteen days <cf« Aoyama 116). 

u On the Japanese ships see Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 234-241, and Kaempfer II 296 
302-303, by whose time the ships had already been somevdiat improved. 

14 See the routes indicated in Nishioka 173. Linschoten gives the description of a 
Portuguese pilot who sailed around 1557 (he left Ningpo on Wednesday, June 30, and 
arrived in Tanegashima on Thursday, July 8, which would be consonant with the year 
1557; on this particular, see Boxer, Christian Century 126-127) in a Chincheo junk from 
Ningpo for Sakai. He gives his description of his voyage through the Japanese Inner 
Sea in the form of a sailing instmction with the following stations: Aguina fama 
(Okinohama), three leagues farther Fingy (Hiji), north of this on the 335 degree Moryee 
(Moriye), one league farther Tamboca (Tafuka), one league farther Tambico (Tomiku), 
to the island of Fimexyma (Himeshima), then over the sea to Cammbxique (Kaminos^) 
in the territory of Yamaguchi, sixteen Portuguese leagues from Moriye towards the 
northeast, from Kaminoseki 35 leagues to Tozague (Obatake seto?), from there 65 
leagues to Meagyma (Miyajima), *in former times, when the Portuguese still sailed to 
Japan, a town with a large trade, for the trading center of all Japan for all wares was 
here, where all the merchants came together,** from there to Camangarii (the San-noee 
Strait between Upper and Lower Kamagari) 15 leagues, from there to the island of 
Anooxyma (Inno-shima) five leagues, from there to Toumoo (Tomotsu) five leagues, from 
there to Xyuaco (Shiwaku) five leagues, from there to the harbor of Uxymando (Ushi- 
mado) five leagues, from there to the harbor of Muroo (Murotsu) five leagues, from 
there to Fyongo (Hyogo) from eight to nine leagues, and from there to Sarny (Sakai) 
from six to seven leagues (Linschoten V 207-211). 

17 Cf. Frois 8, Torres 45 55, and Frois in 1581 (Cartas 1598 II, Iv; Historia II 233). 
In 1574 the pirates were already armed with niunerous guns and arrows (Cieslik, Geibi 
15). When Cabral sailed this year in a ship of a pirate from Mitajiri and then from 
Iwakuni to Shiwaku, he had to pass a strait where pirates of an opposing group were 
in control. The captain of the ship he was on had to take with him an agent of his 
adversary in order to be able to sail through it safely (Cieslik, Geibi 12). All travelogues 
of the sixteenth century refer to the plague of pirates on the Japanese Inner Sea. 
Hideyoshi was the first to bring an end to the problem. 

14 In February Cabral sailed from Miyajima to Kawajiri during a heavy rain and 
great cold in a day and a night. During his voyage he contracted a high fever with 
severe headaches, pleurisy, and a loss of appetite (Cieslik, Geibi 13-14). 

1’ Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 234-237. In 1578 Frois sailed in a small ship with twelve 
or thirteen rowers from Shiwaku to Bungo (Cartas 1598, 405). In 1581 the thirty rowers 
of his ship, all under twenty-five, had to seize their oars on the voyage from Shiwaku 
to Tomotsu because of a lack of wind. They had to do the same on their further 
voyage from Iwaya to Sakai, during the course of which they were pursued by pirates. 
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If the stup was not sailing as far as Sakai, passengers had to wait for another 
vessel to take them on their way.^ 

The first stop for the ship on which Xavier, Femindez, and Bernardo had 
embarked in Iwakuni was Miyajiina,^^ a tall, wooded island two leagues north of 
their point of departure. The ship sailed for two more leagues between it and 
the main, neighboring island, imtil there could be seen rising from the sea a 
huge red tom, which indicated the proximity of Miyajima.^ Behind it, at the 


Only by using all their strength could they reach the safety of the harbor (ibid. II, 
lv*2; Frois, Historia II 234). 

» In 1559 Vilela's ship had to lay over in Horie and then again in Tomotsu for 
better weather, each time for ten days (Frois 74-75). In 1584 Figueiredo had to wait 
in Murotsu for five or six days for a favorable wind. Vilela had to change ships in 
Tomotsu and Murotsu, Almeida in Shiwaku and Shakushi, where he had to wait ten 
days for this. Cabral had to wait in Shiwaku, as Frois in 1578 and 1586 and Fi¬ 
gueiredo in 1584. 

21 The proper name is Itsuku-shima (formerly Ichiki-shima), from the name of 
one of the three princesses of the sea, Ichiki-shima-hime, to whom the temple is dedicated. 
The island is one of the three ^fairest spots* (san-kei) of Japan. That Xavier visited the 
island on his voyage to Sakai seems certain to us: it was the first stopping place after 
Iwakuni, where ships were accustomed to land because of the numerous pilgrims who 
embarked and disembarked there. Nishioka also gives Miyajima among the usual stops. 
According to Rodrigues Tcuzu, the site was also a lively place for trade (I 127). In 1559 
Vilela, and in 1574 Cabral, sailed to Sakai by way of Miyajima. That the other accounts 
of travelers of the sixteenth century do not mention the island is to be explained by 
the fact that their authors went from Bungo to Sakai and not from Yamaguchi. That 
Xavier visited the island may be inferred also from Mendes Pinto. In a letter of 
December S, 1554, which he wrote from Malacca as a novice of the Society of Jesus 
to his confreres, he describes, from Xavier's oral reports, the size of the university of 
Bandu and that of the city of Sakai, *as I heard from our blessed Father Master Francis, 
who was there.* He then adds: “Before this city is an island by the name of Meaigima, 
which has an idol; and the bonzes of this idol raise many deer which are very tame 
and domesticated; and anyone who slays one of these deer must pay without fail 3,333 
caxos, which correspond to around twenty escudos” (Diversi Avisi Particolari [Venetia, 
1568] 186v; DI III 154). A difficulty against Xavier's visit could be raised from Cabral's 
letter of May 31, 1574. He writes that he had decided to visit Miyajima as he continued 
his voyage from Iwakuni, since he had learned that a Christian who had been baptized 
by Xavier lived there, “posto que trocia algum caminho* (Cieslik, Geihi 13). Tracer, 
an old form for forcer, is used three times by Cabral in his letter. Tracer caminho, 
according to the Grande Diciondrio of Morais Silva XI (Lisboa, 1958) 288, can mean: 
•dcsviar-se para ir mais depressa* (to shorten the route) or: *desviar-se do assimto em 
causa* (to change the plan), whereas tracer a caminho means according to him: *to 
leave the direct route.* In Yamaguchi Cabral promised a Christian that he would visit 
him on his way to Miyako in Iwakuni, “posto que trocia algum caminho.* This means 
in the context: although it was against his plan of sailing from Mltajiri to Shiwaku, he 
wanted to go from Tokuyama to Iwakuni on foot. This meant a change in his plan of 
travel but a shortening of the route (ARSI: JapSin. 7, 212). On his trip to Miyako, 
Cabral wished to visit Mori Terumoto, the successor of M6ri Motonari, who had died 
in 1571, but he had then decided to see the Yoshimidono in the province of Iwami 
before this and from there go by land to Mori in the province of Aki, “posto que ^ 
troccr muito de nosso caminho* (although this was far out of out* way) (Ci^lik, Geihi 
11). Cabral therefore intends to say that he had decided to visit the Christian who 
had been baptized by Xavier in Miyajima and to remain there a night and a part of the 
following day, although this was contrary to his original plan of sailing on at once. 

22 Taira Kiyomori was appointed governor of the province of Aki in 1146. He replaced 
an earlier, small sanctuary with the new temple, which was at the time one of the most 
ornate buildings of Japan. The large torii in the sea is mentioned from then on, a 
new one being erected whenever the old one fell to ruins. The first torii was erected 
in 1168, the second in 1241, the third, (according to a document of the temple of Daiganji 
of the nineteenth day of the tenth month of the year Koan) in 1286, but it was destroyed 
by a typhoon in 1325. The fourth torii was erected by the shOgun Yoshimitsu in 1371. 
These four were built in the pure Shimmei-Shinto style (without side supports), with 
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foot of a green, forested mountain, was a red and white temple compound ^3 
with long covered walks ^ raised on piles, which, when the tide was in, seemed 
to be floating on the water. This was the famous old Shinto shrine, known 
throughout Japan, which gave the island its name and every year attracted 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the land, who traveled there with their 
"'Buddhist rosaries at their belt." 

The divinity which was worshiped here in the temple, and which was daily 
given cooked rice as a sacrificial offering,^ was according to tradition a Korean 
queen who had been persecuted by her subjects and had sought refuge in Japan, 
where she had died.^ Priests, bonzes, 27 and mikos, Shinto virgins, 2« rendered 
service in the sanctuary. A covered bridge which led to a stage built out over 
the water was the place where dancers, with grotesque human and animal masks 
and silk garments embroidered with gold and fantastic trappings, performed their 
ancient pantomimes to the singing of a choir. 2^ 


the Shinto hi^ priest as the director of the work. The torn collapsed in 1547 and the 
Shingon bonze of the Daiganji temple sent a petition to Ouchi Yoshitaka for the erection 
of a new one. The prince gave his permission and the money for the new structure on 
January 8, 1548. During the course of this same year it was erected with side supports 
in the Rydbu-ShintO mixed style. The bonze who had sent the petition directed the 
work. It was replaced in 1561 by a new torii erected by Mdri Motonari and his son 
Takamoto. The present torii was erected in 1875. On the history of the toriis of the 
Miyajima temple, see Shigeta Teichi, Itsukushima-shi (History of Itsukushima) (Tokyo, 
19112) 102-106, and its valuable complement by Ikeda Michito, "Chflsei ni okeru Itsu- 
kushima-jinja no O-Toiii" (The Large Torii of the Shrine of Itsukushima in the Middle 
Ages) in Geibichiho-shi Kenkya (Studies on the Native History of Geibi = Aki Bingo) 
61 (1966) 1-9, an abstract of which was sent to us by Father Cieslik. A plan of the temple 
and of the island is given by the Official Guide, p. 781. 

23 Jesuit letters have eleven descriptions of the temple of Miyajima and its cult 
These have been published in their original text by Cieslik, Geibi, and in German and 
English translations by Schurhammer, Shin-tO. We have used the following abbreviations 
for this note: Sch: Schurhammer; C: Cieslik. Mendes Pinto, December 5, 1554 (DI HI 
154; Sch 50); VUela, October 29, 1557 {Cartas 1598, 58v; Sch 50); Cabral, May 31, 1574 
(ARSI: JapSin. 7, 214v.216; Sch 51; C 13); Frois in 1586 {Geschichte 73-74) (on Vflela's 
voyage in 1574); Mantos, January 1, 1603 (JapSin. 54, 251-v; Sch 51; C 34-35); Couros, 
October 6, 1603 {JapSitu 54, 167; Sch 51; C 38); Rodrigues CHram, November 23, 1604 {Jap 
Siru 55, 125v; Sch 52; C 48-49); idem, March, 1606 {JapSin. 55, 256; Sch 53; C 60); idem, 
January 15, 1607 {JapSin. 55, 341-342v; Sch 5455; C 8486), idem, February 25, 1608 {JapSin. 
55, 182v 4^v 429v; Sch 55-57; C 94); Rodrigues T^uzu, 1634 (I 127; Sch 57). We visited 
Miyajima in January, 1957, with Father Cieslik. 

24 Frois speaks of a veranda fifty fathoms long on the occasion of Vilela's visit 
in 1574. 

25 Rodrigues Giram in 1608 (Sch 57). 

26 Matos in 1603, Rodrigues Giram in 1607 and 1606. According to the Kofiki and 
the Nihongi, Amaterasu, by chewing, brought forth from the sword of her brother 
Susano-o the three sea-goddesses Ta-kiri-hime, Ichiki-shima-hime, and Tagi-tsu-hime, to 
whom the temple is dedicated (Sch 4849 54). In 1608 Rodrigues reported that a priest 
had visited Miyajima in 1607 and had discovered that it was there believed that the 
soul of the kami, the divinity of the sanctuary, had assumed the shape of the two rats 
which every day ate the portion of rice that was set out for them right in front of 
the temple without any fear whatever of the onlookers (Sch 56). By "rats* are probably 
meant mami, a kind of small badger, which were very common on the island before 
the Second World war and were very tame. 

27 In A.D. 892 the Buddhists erected the Daigan-ji temple on the beach next to the 
Shinto shrine. The temple first belonged to the Tendai sect, but in Xavier's time to 
the Shingon sect, which converted deities into Buddhist incarnations {Official Guide 
784). The bonzes were expelled from the temple in 1871. 

2* Vilela met one of these mikos on a veranda of the temple (Frois 73-74). 

29 Schurhammer, Shin-to 202-203. Ramming gives a picture of a dancer's mask from 
the temple treasury (336). 
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Countless lamps burned constantly before the closed shrine and its wings. ^ 
Sacred deer, envoys the goddess, ran fearlessly through the streets and woods 
and ate from the hands of the bonzes. No one dared to harm them, since anyone 
who struck one of these deer had to pay a fine of 3,333 caixas.*^ Fear of the 
vengeance of the goddess kept the deer from being slain ^ and the trees from being 
idled upon the island.^ There was no place in Japan where paganism and its 
ceremonies were more flourishing than here, where the people living on the island 
were servants of the temple and of its divinity. ^ Some five hundred years before, 
the sanctuary had been built here^ by Taira Kiyomori,^ the governor of the 
province of Aid at the time, to replace an earlier, smaller structure. In 1548, 
three years before Xavier's visit, it had been completely devastated by a fire along 
with flie entire temple archives,^ but it had already been partially rebuilt. The 
site was deemed to be so sacred that pilgrims did not dare bring home with 
them the sandals with which they had trod the sacred floors, but left them instead 
in the temple. They took away with them water from here as a remedy against 
sicknesses, and many of the pilgrims bathed in the sea even in the depths of winter 
in order to wash away their sins and purify themselves before setting foot within 
the sanctuary. They also brought sacrifici^ gifts and alms in order to gain the 
favor of the divinity. It was forbidden to eat meat upon the island. No living 
thing could be slain upon it, and no child could be bom or corpse biuied there. 
When one of the people living on the island was on the point of dying, he was 
carried to the opposite coast so that the island would not be contaminated by 
his dead body.^ 

From Miyajima the voyage continued along the coast of the main island, first 
towards the north, then towards the southeast between wooded mountains which 
fell steeply into the sea. These came so close together near the village of Ondo 
that there was here only a narrow passage with a stone lantern in the center. * 
After this strait had been traversed, the ship was steered eastwards through the 
strait of San-no-se to the village of Kawajiri.* This was inhabited by pirates and 
marked the beginning of the greatest concentration of corsairs in the maze of 
islands of the Inner Sea, since for a distance of eleven leagues, between the Aki 
and the Bingo seas, there were only narrow channels through the series of islands 


» Matos 1603. 

Mendes Pinto in 1554, Rodrigues Giram in 1607. Caixa — Chinese copper coin, 
also used in Japan. 

oVUela in 1557. 

^ Rodrigues Giram in 1607. 

M Cabral in 1574. 

^ Rodrigues Giram in 1604 and 1608; cf. Murray 421. 

^ He lived from 1118 to 1181 A. D. On him see Papinot 620-621. 

” Ibid. 

^ Rodrigues Giram in 1608. On the four or five principal feasts of the temple, the 
streets were filled with countless pilgrims (ARSI: JapSin. 55, 428v). 

* Japan-Pilot 375. According to legend, the passage had been blocked here by 
landslides from both sides. Taira Kiyomori ordered a new passage to be made. When 
the day was coming to an end, he ordered the sun to stand still until the work was 
finished The irate sun-goddess obtained revenge by slaying the tyrant, and the stone 
lantern on a rock in the middle of the strait was designated as a memorial to the dead 
governor (Murray 419). 

* In 1574 Cabral sailed from Iwakuni by way of Miyajima to Kawajiri, the residence 
of his captain. All the people there were pirates. From Kawajiri he sailed to Shiwaku 
(Cieslik, Geibi 13-14). On this see H. Cieslik, “Der Jesuit und der Seerfiuber,” Aus dent 
Lande der aufgehenden Sonne 63 (1964) 4-7. 
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that separated the large island of Shikoku from that of the principal island.^' 
As the boat sailed on its course, the wooded moimtains rose sharply cm the left, 
while on the right small, black islands covered with pines kept constantly coming 
into sight. .Behind them could be seen the taller, grey green islands rising above 
the damp sea fog. It was an entire island world of its own with ever changing 
scenes, amidst which would appear at times a solitary fishing boat. On the 
left the green, wcxxled hills gradually gave way to bare, or only sparsely covered 
moimtains.^ At their feet could be seen an occasional fishing village or towns 
such as Takehara, Tadanoumi, Fukuda, and Mihara, where shelter could be found 
and water obtained. 

The bare mountains were then replaced by others overgrown with forests; 
and shortly beyond Mihara was Onomichi, a city rising picturesquely up the 
pine-covered mountain with its narrow, terraced streets,^ and overreached by an 
old temple built upon a steep granite hill. ^ The boat then passed through a long 
strait resembling a winding river. In some places this was hardly a cable's length 
in width. ^ Three leagues beyond Onomichi could be seen a steep promotory on 
which was l(x:ated a small red temple dedicated to Kannon, the goddess of mercy; ^ 
and shortly after this was the small city of Tomotsu,^ lying at the foot of a 
wooded mountain with its harbor protected from the winds by three small 
islands.^ On the right there was a view out over the large, open sea of Bingo 
to the distant, pale blue mountains of Shikoku. 

Here the ship left the coast of the main island and sailed straight across the 


Figueiredo, who sailed in 1584 from Funai to Shiwaku in a ship with 150 yamabushis, 
describes the voyage through the island maze: "Between the two islands of Miyako and 
Shikoku there are many other islands and rocks. I asked how many there were. They 
were unable to give me an answer, but I would estimate that there are fifty. They are 
strewn around almost in rows like chess pieces on the board after a game. Through 
the openings between them, there are rapid tidal currents. With their help very large 
ships with a few rowers can pass through them at great speed. On one of these lives 
Kurushimadono, a great Japanese corsair, who claims that he is the lord of all the 
sea from the kingdom of Bungo in the south to Shiwaku. He demands more or less 
payment from all the coastal towns. If they refuse to pay him, he tears up their passes 
and does what he pleases with their ships and wares. Not much further on, a distance 
of a few leagues from it, almost opposite it, is another island of another, similar pirate 
and corsair by the name of Noshima, but it is in ruins. The two pirates were at war 
with each other and one destroyed the other, and he is now in exile. Between these 
islands is also the island of Shiwaku" (ARSI: JapSin, 9, 291v). Kurushimadono lived 
on the island of Oshima, whose southern beach, opposite Shikoku, forms the northern 
boundary of the Kurushima-no-seto, the main passage from the Bingo to the Aki seas 
{Japan-Pilot 329 331). Noshima is the island of Inno-shima, whose northern coast is the 
southern side of Mekari-seto, the northern passage between the Bingo and Aid seas {ibid, 
337 340). 

42 **From here [Mihara] westwards the northern shore of the Inland Sea forms a 
striking contrast to the wooded and smiling coasts of Shikoku and KyOshfi that lie 
opposite. It is arid and infertile, and the hills have great bare patches Uke a beggar’s 
skin showing through his tatters" {Murray 419). 

43 Ibid, A panorama from a Japanese travel guide of the eighteenth century is given 

in Sansom, Cultural History 351. _ 

44 The Senkoji, "founded a thousand years ago" {ibid,, and Official Guide 777). 

45 Japan-Pilot 343. A cable amounts to 607 feet. 

46 The temple of Kannon of Abuto, on a rock ninety-eight feet high an hour from 
Tomotsu, where Korean ambassadors in former times brought sacrificial gifts to the 
goddess in the form of rice, paper, and blocks of India ink. {Official Guide TTI), 

47 Japan-Pilot 338. Vilela landed there in 1559, Frois in 1581; the tovm is today 
within the city limits of Fukuyama. 

46 Sensui-shima, Benten-shima, and Tamatsu-shima {Japan-Pilot 338). 
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bright, glimmering sea,^ first to the east and then to the northeast for a distance 
of six leagues, past many hilly islands with the volcanos of Shikoku always in 
view, to the island of SUwaku lying north of the city of Tadotsu.^ This lay 
between the main island and Shikoku, whose coasts here were only two leagues 
distant from each other and linked together by an unbroken chain of islands. 
Shhvaku, twenty-eight leagues from Iwakuni, and the same distance from Sakai, 
was the usual stopping place for those sailing farther on.^ It was the northern¬ 
most harbor in the territory of Ouchi Yoshitaka,^ who also ruled over the province 
of BitchQ, on the main island opposite Shiwaku, and was on intimate terms with 
the pirates of the Inner Sea.^ 

From Shiwaku the ship sailed again towards the northeast to the neigdiboring 
coast of the main island and then along it to the northeast, leaving the large and 
lofty island of Sh6do-shima on the right, near which the waters opened up again 
on the sea of Harima. After a voyage of twelve leagues the ship reached Murotsu, 
where there was an excellent harbor.^ It then continued on its way, passing 
the low hills of the coast on the left, a group of three islands on the right, and 
then the open sea, until nine leagues farther on the large and long island of Awaji 


^ On February 6, 1957, we sailed in a steam launch from Onomichi to Tomotsu, and 
from there by way of Tadotsu, past Shiwaku, to Osaka. 

* There are no Jesuit letters mentioning a landing at Tadotsu. Xavier would thus 
hardly have sailed there. 

Shiwaku, written today as Shiaku, is an irregularly shaped island some three 
miles long and broad and T72 feet high. It produces little. Its sandhills are covered 
with low grass. There are a few villages on it and some salt pans in the south (Japan- 
Pilot 319). Jesuits landed there to change ships on their way to Sakai in 1565, 1574, 1578, 
1581, 1584, and 1586. Frois calls Shiwaku a very famous harbor of Japan (Cartas 1598 II, 
174), and he notes that on the return trip in 1578 it was only there that ships were found 
for continuing one's voyage (ibid, I 405). In 1584 Figueiredo vn-ote: Among these islands 
is also that of Shiwaku, where ships land on their going and coming from Miyako to 
the south and from the south to Miyako. When we reached there, the pagan Matazayemon 
[Matazaimonl received us, in whose house almost all of ours who pass through there 
take up their residence.* Matazayemon, his *friend and acquaintance,* had with other 
merchants leased the hold of a large ship for wares they were taking to Miyako. The 
ship would have taken the priest to Sakai for twenty taet, but this was too much for 
Um. In another harbor of the island he foimd a small ship which was willing to take 
Urn to Murotsu for fourteen mas (sixteen mas equal a tael, a tael equals three cruzados 
according to Dalgado II 45 335); but it did not sail at once, and diis cost him much 
for food and lodgings in the inn (ARSI: JapSin, 9, 291v). 

® When Frois, the visitor Valignano, and five others sailed in 1581 with rich gifts 
^ Nobimaga from Bungo to Sakai, the captain had to promise that he would not land 
in Shiwaku, since the island belonged to Mori Terumoto, who was at war with the prince 
of Bungo and, as a foe of the Christians, had ordered that any priest who came to 
one of his harbors should be arrested. The captain landed there nonetheless, bringing 
the travelers into the greatest difficulties. By chance the governor of M5ri was away. 
Instead of him there came a policeman with the factor of the chief pirate, Noshimadono, 
who had all the luggage brought to land, the cords cut, and wished to open up all the 
packages. Their hosts, consequently, urged the priests to sail on that same night to 
Tomotsu. For the same reason, Valignano, on his return in 1582, did not go from Sakai 
by way of Shiwaku. Instead, he took the outer route, by way of Shikoku, to Bungo 
(Cartas 1598 II 1-v 46; Frois, Historic II 232-233). 

55 See above, pp. 168-169. 

5* Murotsu, In the province of Harima, had an excellent harbor, as Frois wrote in 
1586 (Cartas 1598 II, 174). In 1559 Vilela sailed from Tomotsu to Murotsu, where he 
had to take another ship. He stayed there in the house of a pagan by the name of 
Futatsuka (Frois 75-76). In 1584 Figueiredo sailed from Shiwaku to Murotsu past Sh6- 
doshima, where he had to wait five or six days for a favorable wind in order to continue 
his voyage on to Sakai (ARSI: JapSin. 9, 291v-292). 
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drew near the main island opposite the city of Akashi^ and thus closed off the 
sea of Harima. On the northeast end of the island was the village of Iwaya» 
where ships had to enter the harbor in order to pay the passage toll.^ Beyond 
this strait the ship came into the sea of Izumi, the bay of Osaka, where there 
were four ports on the left at brief intervals from each other—Hydgo,^ Amagasaki, 
Osaka, and Sakai. In Sakai, the harbor of the capital Miyako, the voyage came 
to an end. 

Brother Fem^dez was later able to give many details with respect to the 
hardships of this voyage. During the day and at night Xavier had sat on the 
deck with young merchants who showed him little respect in their speech. Once 
when he sat on another's place, the person became so enraged that he began to 
pour abuse upon him, but Francis said nothing in return. He bore everything 
with great patience and looked sadly upon the fellow's rantings. Another young 
man on the ship occasionally made fun of the priest by speaking to him as if 
he were a fool or a dumb animal. Francis only once looked with reproach upon 
his rude companion and asked him why he spoke to him in such a manner. He 
should know that he had a great love for him and was consequently eager to 
teach him the way of salvation. But this made little impression upon his adversary. 

But Xavier and his companions also received better treatment on their voyage. 
At one harbor where they stopped, a prominent man heard that the priest was 
from Tenjiku. When he saw that he was so poor and such a stranger to the 
land, he had compassion on him and gave him a letter to a friend who was 
married and living in Sakai. In it he asked him to please give the foreign priest 
someone who was going to Miyako.* 


* There is no Jesuit report that mentions a landing at Akashi on the voyage to 
Sakai, and the site is not even named by Nishioka as a landing place. The city bad 
a small harbor into which ships were accustomed to withdraw when the wind was 
adverse. During the earthquake of 1596, fifty ships took refuge there; but all were 
destroyed by the storm or swallowed by the sea, "since there, near the beach, are the 
most dangerous shallows on that route" (Frols, December 28, 1596: ARSI: JapSin, S2, 
245v; Hayus 374). 

* When Frois and Valignano sailed from Shiwaku to Sakai in 1581, the captain 
declared that they would have to put in at Iwaya in order to pay the usual toU (the 
equivalent of four to five cruzados). Pirates who were Iturking behind the islands to 
prey upon them had been waiting for them to do so. The visitor Valignano had 
fortunately insisted that they should not land but should continue on their voyage so 
that they might reach Sakai on the same day, where the captain could pay the toll 
Nevertheless, when they reached Sakai, they were surrounded by pirates and had to 
pay them 160,000 cashas = 150 cruzados in order to regain their freedom (Cartas 1598 
II, lv-2 45v-46; Frois, Historia II 233-234; Alvarez-Taladriz, Sumario 145*-146). 

Vilela sailed fiom Murotsu to Hyogo in 1559. His ship remained there for a day 
and a half and then sailed on to Sakai (Frois 76). In 1564 Frois found only one ship 
in Shiwaku, which he took for Sakoshi (a short distance before Murotsu) {Geschichte 
226). From there he sailed to Hydgo. On December 28, 1596, he wrote: "When one 
sails from Shimo [South Japan] to the region of Miyako, there is on the left, eighteen 
leagues from Sakai, a city by the name of Hydgo. Some thirty-three years ago, when 
I was going to Miyako, I encountered this city still in its fiower. Of its three parts, 
two consisted entirely of temples and monasteries of bonzes, while the third was made 
up of merchants and other lay people who were in the service of the bonzes there," 
He then notes that the city had been devastated during the time of Nobunaga; the 
temples had not been rebuilt as before; and what had been reconstructed had been 
largely destroyed again by the earthquake and fire of 1596 (ARSI: JapSin, 52, 241; Ha 3 ais 
365). For 1569 he wrote of Nobunaga: "He had the city of Hyogo burned down and 
reduced to dust and ashes. It was composed almost entirely of temples of the kand 
and hotoke, splendid, ornate structures, which were one of the great sights of Japan” 
(Geschichte 360). 

* Frois 12. Vilela, who traveled from Bungo to Miyako in 1559 dressed as a bonze. 
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The ship which brought Xavier and his two comrades to Sakai landed at a 
time when it was no longer possible for them to approach the individual for 
whom they had received their letter of recommendation.^ Ridiculed and insulted 
by the rabble for their strange appearance and unusual dress, they sought shelter 
for the night in the grove of pines belonging to the Sumiyoshi shrine.^ There 


wrote of his trip: "'God alone knows the hardships which I experienced on the way, 
since it was almost three hundred leagues inland. How often was I with my head 
already under the knife? How often stoned? How much hunger, cold, and danger on 
the sea did I have to endure because of the many robbers among them? How many false 
witnesses? How often was I concealed in homes, how often going along the way in 
the dark, in the midst of many streams and rivers to the peril of my life? The Lord 
knows” {Cartas 1598, 195). In another letter he wrote: ”1 sailed from Funai in Bungo 
for 270 leagues towards the north without hope for my life because of the many pirates 
and wayfarers along the route, and because all were subject to the devil and full of 
greed. Then it seemed to me that in my prayer I saw Father Master Francis before 
me with a cheerful countenance, as he was in life, and he promised me his help.... 
My place on the ship was a piece of wood, with which I was quite content. But the 
Lord permitted a bonze to push me from it and to sit upon it himself. How many 
insulting things did they say to me? How many times did they spit upon me? How 
often did they ridicule me? The Lord knows.... If 1 wished to write all that I ex¬ 
perienced on that journey, I would have to express it at greater length. I pass over 
the hunger, the cold, and the trials and hardships of so long a journey” {ibid. 140-v). 
Another author adds a detail which probably refers to this voyage of Xavier. In 1555 
Quadros wrote: ”They also say that when he sailed in some ships on the sea of Japan, 
the people on land shot many arrows to kill him. But our Lord freed him from them 
an, and in some cases not without a miracle, as I heard” <DI III 534). 

* Our sole source for Xavier's first night in Sakai is ‘Rodrigues Tquzu, who could 
only say the following about the whole stay of the priest: ”Tendo pois neste caminho 
passados immensos trabalhos, perigos e incommodidades corporaes chegaram a Cidade do 

Sacaj- Aqui os trataram deshumanamente por os verem daquelle modo, sem acha- 

rem quern Ihes qulsesse dar pousada, zombando e escamecendo delles com risadas poilas 
mas sem Ihes darem soceguo algum. E assi nao achando modo pera poderem pregar 
pellas mas e pragas, nem lugar pera se agasalharem, sayam fora da cidade a hum pinhal 
de hum Cami afomado, que aly estA, chamado Sumiyoxi-no-daimiojin, onde ao p6 de 
hum daquelles pinheiros fazem huma chosa com humas esteiras velhas que buscaram, 
na qual se agasalharam. Aly os vinham buscar os rapazes da cidade em bandos a 
vellos e Ihes atiravam as pedradas dizendo-lhes mil injurias e blasfemias e persequindo-os 
grandemente, de modo que eram hum ludibrio a todos. O santo desejando de soffrer 
tudo isto e muito mais por amor de Christo Nosso Senhor, nio tinha estas cousas por 
afronta. antes grandemente se alegrava com ellas. O que mais atormentava seu cora- 
Cam era ndo ter modo pera preguar e manifestar a ley de Decs aquella gente tarn cegua 
e ostinada. E posto que se conformava com a providencia e beneplacito divino, que 
por seus altos avizos assi o permetia, arrebentava-lhe o coragam de magoa ver os Japdes 
somersos en tanta profundidade de erros, sem conhecer seu verdadeiro senhor e Sal¬ 
vador, hindose todos ao Inferno pera sempre. Vindo pois que n§o podia aly pregar, 
parte-se pera o Miaco” (47v; Ajuda 223v; Cros, Vie II 112-113). — Aoyama puts little 
credence in this account. His chief objection to it is that the house of the Hibiya family 
was near the harbor and well known to everyone in Sakai. It consequently could have 
been immediately pointed out to Bernardo by anyone. His second objection is that 
all who were persecuted were kindly received in this place of refuge <116-117). But this 
objection is vitiated by the reports of missionaries which indicate that foreigners in 
Japan were at this time everywhere subject to the ridicule of the common people and 
especially of the young. His first objection loses its force if we accept the fact that 
Xavier's ship did not arrive in Sakai until late at night, when foreign travelers could 
not distiub a high lord with a visit. Although Rodrigues is often uncritical, rhetorical, 
and inclined to color events, he did not simply invent anecdotes as Mendes Pinto did 
for his Peregrinacam. His account can therefore quite probably go back to a local, 
though partially misunderstood, tradition. 

^ The famed Sumiyoshi temple, located within a pine woods, was half a league 
from Sakai (Frois 360). It is unlikely that Xavier and his companions went so far out 
of the dty and that the youths followed them that far. Rodrigues apparently confuses 
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at the foot of a tree they erected a kmd of hut with some old rush mats which 
they had obtained, but here also troops of yoimg fellows sought them out and 
threw stones at them. 

The next morning, however, they succeeded in locating the home of the 
person to whom they had been recommended. It was the residence of a wealthy 
family of merchants, the Hibiya, which was located near the harbor on the main 
street, Kushiya-nondiO (Comb Shop Street). This ran through Sakai from north 
to south,^ and was not far from the old MyOkokuji temple of the Hokke sect.^ 
The three foreigners were there hospitably received^ by Kudo, the owner of the 


this temple, which Nobunaga had to a large extent burned down, with a temple of the 
MTTie name near the harbor of Sakai, to which Professor Matsuda drew our attention. 
He sent us a photograph of a map of the city from around 1696 and added in a letter 
erf April 2, 1957, the following explanation: Near the harbor and the Sumiyoshi Bridge 
and the street named after it, and some sixteen hundred feet south of Hibiya's house, 
at the end of the second street south of it, there is a Shinto shrine. This is now known 
as KaikO-jinja, but it was formerly called Sumiyoshi-Okunoin (the Inner Sumiyoshi 
Murine), which, according to the map, lay in the midst of a pine grove. In 1969 we 
received from Professor Matsuda new photographs of a still better and more detailed 
map of the city from 1689, which he had later discovered in the municipal library of 
Sal^. On this map the Sumiyoshi-Okunoin shrine is also called Aguchi jinsha. All of 
its buildings are represented in the least detail within a pine grove. South of these, 
separated by a block of houses, is a second, smaller shrine by the name of Shukuin- 
Sumiyoshi-tongQ, or Sumiyoshi Daimydjin. In an accompanying letter. Professor Matsuda 
noted that the addition Okunoin (th^ Inner) probably means that the Sakai shrine was 
subordinate to the main shrine near Osaka. 

41 Cros has hranchages secs instead of esteiras velhas (Vie II 112), and he is also 
rather free with his texts in other places. In his translation he has Xsmer say: ''Une 
seule chose, id, trouble ma joie, e'est que nous ne pouvons pas pr6cher" (ibid. 113). 

42 On the Hibiya family and its stemma, see Alvarez-Taladi^, Sumario 128-129; Sdiur- 
hammer, "Die RyOsas” (OS IV 319-326); Matsuda Kiichi in Nippon-rekishi 127 (1959) 71- 
78; and Alvarez-Taladriz, "Un documento in6dito del aho 1586" {letter of A. Prenesti- 
no, SJ., of December 15, 1586, in ARSI: JapSin. 10, 197-200v] (Osaka, 1959), in Japanese 
in Kirishitan KenkyU VIII 213-246. The large main street was called Kuruma-no-ch5 in 
the north, Kushiya-no-chd in the middle, and £bisu-no-cho in the south (Alvarez, "Un 
documento" 8 and 22). On the new dty map of Sakai 1:10,000, which was given to us 
during our visit in 1957, there is near the tram stop of Myokokuji the Ebisu Kten (God- 
of-Luck Park), and, to the right of it, the ward of Kushiya-ch6» where the map of 1696 
has the house of Hibiya. When we visited the dty, we found it in ruins as a consequence 
of the last war. Where the map indicates the Ebisu Park, now known as Xavier Park, 
the city had not yet been rebuilt, but in the middle there was a stone marker with an 
English and Japanese inscription recalling Xavier's visit to Sakai. 1 was told that the 
people wished to have a park laid out there again. 

43 In the court of the famous temple is shown a large sotetsu tree (Cycas revoluta, 
a kind of fern palm resembling the sago palm). It had a drcumference of fifty-six feet 
at its base and was said to be around 450 years old. It thus goes back to Xavier's 
time (Murray 323; Official Guide 667). 

44 The first witness for this is Pedro Morejdn, SJ., who on September 27, 1628, wrote 
from Macao about Konishi Yazayemon Leao, who was banished there at the end of 1627. 
He wrote that he was "nieto de Ridquei Diego, principal dudadano dd Sacai, muy 
nombrado en las cartas antiques, cuyos padres hospedaron en su casa al sancto Apostol 
de Japdn San Francisco Xavier*" (P. Morejdn, Relacidn de los Mdrtyres del Japdn del 
ado de 16Z1 [Mexico, 1631] 51v). This rare work is found in ARSI: JapSin, 63, 197. 
Morejdn was in Japan from 1590 on. From 1595 to 1613, he was in the region of Mi^^o 
in Osaka, Sakai, and Miyako, and was rector for nine years. He personally knew Diogo 
Ry5kei (KudO's son), who was still living at the time. From 15% to 1602 he was the 
superior of the newly founded residence in Osaka, from where he regularly visited 
Sakai (Pedro Gomes, February 3, 1595, in ARSI: JapSin. 12, 243; Organtino, December 
27, 1595: ibid. 332; Fray Jerdnimo de Jesds, O.F.M., "Relacidn" ("December 8, 1596, in 
Osaka," in L. Pdrez, O.F.M., Cartas y relaciones del Japdn 3 [Madrid, 19231 71; SchUtte, 
Introductio 436). In 1614 Morejdn went into banishment in Manila with Diogo's friend 
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house.® The latter was one of the most distinguished citizens of Sakai.® He 
already had three grown sons: Hibiya Rydkei, who was married to a follower 
of the IkkO sect, who had already borne him a number of children,^ and his 
younger brothers T5an® and Hoin.® There was not only an abundance of space 
in Kudo's large house but he had, like the other rich merchants of the city, a 
house within his enclosure set aside for foreign visitors.*^ In their costly dress, 
their excellent education, and their deportment, the members of the family, like 
those of the other wealthy residents of the city, resembled sovereigns; and their 
children were like princes and princesses. 

Sakai was the main site of trade with China in central Japan, and the Hibiyas, 
under Ouchi Yoshioki, the father of Ouchi Yoshitaka, had already been the chief 
agents in this trade for the mighty ruler of Yamaguchi. But Buddhist bonzes 


Takayama Ukon, whom he had known for twenty years; and he wrote Ukon's life after 
his death. In 1627, as rector of the college of Macao, he assisted Konishi LeAo at his 
death in 1627 (cf. Schuihammer, “Die RyOsas," GS IV 319-326). 

® The name is in Frois 132. He was in Kudd's house in Sakai from 1565 to 1569 
(Schiitte, Introductio 632-633). 

® Frois 132. 

47 In 1561, when his eldest son, Hibiya Ry5kei, heard that a priest {Vilela) had come 
to Miyako, he wrote letters to Bungo and Miyako inviting him to come to Sakai to 
preach the Gospel; and he offered to keep him in his house (Frois 132; Cartas 1598, 
83). He had four children, the youngest of whom was eleven years old when he was 
baptized in 1562 and received the name of Vioente. Two years later his father was also 
baptized. He took the name of Diogo and was, from then on till his death, the firmest 
support of the church in Sakai (Frois 132; Alvarez-Taladriz, Sumario 129, who gives 
further sources on him and his family tree). In 1595 he was already very old (annual 
letter of September 30, 1595, in ARSI: JapSin, 52, 59v). He died a holy death and left 
his house as a church, for which it had always served, as Morejdn wrote in 1627 (Re- 
lacidn de los Mdrtyres 47). On his wife, who was baptized in 1573 with the name of 
Ines. see Frois 315-316. He had many married daughters (Prenestino, October 1, 1587: 
JapSin. 51, 70). The name of his eldest son is not known (Sanches, October 11, 1562: 
Cartas 1598, 102). His brother Hibiya Heiemon Vicente (Frois, November 28, 1596: JapSin. 
52, 241) was judged to be thirteen years old by Almeida when he met him briefly in 
Yokoseura in 1562 (October 25, 1562: JapSin. 4, 277v; Frois 132). Three years later, when 
he remained with him for twenty-five days in his father's house, he estimated his 
age to be eleven (October 25, 1565: JapSin. 6, 67v; Frois 243 245). He later became the 
governor and apostle of Shild on Amakusa and died as a saint (Morejdn, Relacidn 47; 
Schiitte, Introductio 532; Sanches, October 11, 1562: Cartas 1598, 102). His signature and 
that of Diogo are to be found on the magnificent profession of faith of 1588 (Q 483, 
pi. 30, 2). — Of his daughters, the following are mentioned: Monica, bom in 1549 (Almeida, 
Octol^r 25, 1565: JapSin. 6, 67; Frois 132 242-243), married Lucas Sbsatsu in 1566 and died 
six or seven years later (Frois 312-316); Agata, baptized in 1562 (Frois 132), married Ko¬ 
nishi Josei Bento, who was baptized in 1579, the eldest son of Xavier's host in Miyako, 
Konishi Ryusa Joachim, who signed the profession of faith with his father in 1588 and 
succeeded his father as municipal judge in Sakai after the latter's death (cf. Schurhammer, 
“Die Ryusas," GS IV 322-325); and Sabina, who married Lucas SGsatsu after Monica's 
death. In 1586 her husband was condemned, though innocent, to death on the cross 
(Prenestino, December 15, 1586: JapSin. 10, 197-202v). 

® In 1568 he was murdered with his Christian brother Gaspar by RyOkan, the brother 
of Lucas Sosatsu (ibid. 197-v). Nishimura Tei, Kirishitan to Chado (Christians and the 
Way or Tea) (KyCto, 1948) 49, suspects that there is a reference here to Shioya Toan, 
who is often mentioned in Japanese sources. 

® H6in, in 1562, was the first of his family to be baptized. He took the name of 
Gaspar (JapSin. 10, 197; Frois, Historia II 358; on the Chinese way of writing his name, 
ibid. 235). He was probably Diogo's brother, who was sent by him in 1561 to Miyako 
to get Vilela (Frois 132). 

70 Frois 226. On his house, his tearoom and his teaware, see Almeida, October 25, 
1565: JapSin. 6, 69v-70; Frois 24^245, and Alvarez-Taladriz, Sumario 4547 146*. 

71 Almeida, October 25, 1565: Cartas 1598. 161v; Frois 226; DI III 154. 
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and Shintd priests were also actively engaged in this trade. When the prince once, 
for example, wished to send a cargo of agate to China, he used Shdnyo Shdni, 
the abbot of the Hongwanji temple, as his agent in dealing with the trading house 
of the Hibiya.^ 

The city, a safe refuge for friends and foes, was protected from hostile attacks 
cm the west by the sea and on the other three sides by a deep, broad ditch that 
was always filled with water. With the exception of the large, main street,^ the 
streets were narrow, and they had gates at both ends with guards who could close 
them at once in case of an uproar so that the disturbers of the peace could be 
arrested.^ Sakai, with more than a himdred rich and ornate monasteries and 
temples of various sects ^ and some six thousand homes, ^ was the most prosperous 
and prominent city of Japan. ^ Mendes Pinto later heard Xavier speak of the 
populous city of Sakai. According to him it was an independent republic and, 
like Venice, niled by consuls. According to Xavier's estimate, there were a thousand 
merchants in it, each of whom was worth thirty thousand ducats. There were 
others much more afSuent, and they acted like kings and queens and their children 
like princes and princesses. Sakai constantly maintained a mercenary army of 
three thousand warriors, all foreigners, including their captain, who camped in 
tents outside the city's defensive moat and were paid well every month. When 
their captain wished to enter the city, he could do so with only three or four 
companions and without his arms. The inhabitants were however on very good 
terms with foreigners, and it seemed that much fruit could be gained among 
them.’* 

Francis and his companions did not stay long in Kudd's hospitable quarters.” 


^2 Alvarez-Taladriz, Swnario 129. 

^3 Frois, December 28, 1596: JapSin. 52, 241v. 

w Vilela in 1562: Cartas 1598, 113. 

75 Vilela, October 6, 1571: Cartas 1598, 327; Valignano 456. 

% Aoyama 121. On March 15, 1616, Couros wrote: "casi 60A)0 Vizinhos* (JapSin. 58, 
280v). In 1615 leyasu burned the dty down with all its environs as far as the gate 
of Kishiwada in the south. Only a field of charred wood and ashes remained from it, 
as Father Vreman wrote on Dumber 13, 1616, adding: "'Periere in incendio praeter 
privatas ad viginti mille aedes magnis sumptibus aedificata idolorum templa quam plu- 
rima* <fhid. 489). The dty is consequently completely changed from what it was, and 
the sea is further from the former harbor. 

77 Frois, January 8, 1567: AHSl: JapSin. 6, 183; Coelho, February 15, 1582: Cartas 
1598 II, 45; Mexia, January 6, 1584: ibid. 124v. 

7S Mendes Pinto, December 5, 1554 (DI III 153-154). 

79 After ^Rodrigues T^uzu has given the impression in his chapter on Xavier's journey 
to Miyako that no one gave him shelter in Sakai, he speaks of the priest's trip to 
Miyako and of his return to Sakai and Hirado, and he then adds: "Mesta viagem do 
Miaco nos lugares por onde passava e achava commodidade sem perder occasiam, pregava 
a todos e lya polio seu livro de catequismo deixando feitos alguns Christaos que deixou 
bem instruidos, como diz o padre Cosme de Torres em huma sua carta [Torres 56]^ 
man nao tivemos notida, onde os fizera" <47av). Frois knows where Xavier converted 
these individuals. He writes in his history that he converted three persons on his way 
from Hirado to Yamaguchi: one was a noble already advanced in years, the others were 
a nobleman and his wife (11). The later copy of Rodrigues Tquzu's history, made between 
1742 and 1747 in Macao, has an addition which is somewhat in contrast to Tcuzu's 
earlier text, and which was probably added by another hand to the now lost archetype: 
*Entre estos foi seu cazeiro no Sacay Reoquei fibra, fibra sOsat,..." (224v; Cros, Vie 
II 123). The statement is wrong. The first, Hibiya RyOkei Diogo, was not baptized until 
1564; the second. Lucas S^Vsatsu, was baptized in 1566. — Lucena writes that despite all 
the difficulties of the voyage. Xavier did not die on the way, and also that it was not 
until he reached Sakai that he became ill with a fever. He then continues: "Fez alguma 
detenca por entender como receberia aquella gente a pr^gagam, e nam por se curar nem 
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The letter of recommendation which he had given to his host had included the 
request that Kudd should place the foreigners in the company of someone who 
was going to Miyako. The merchant soon found an opportunity to do so. He 
learned that a prominent nobleman was about to leave for the capital. He brought 
his guests to him so that they might join his company and thus be freed from 
the numerous tolls and the danger of being robbed. ^ When Xavier told his host 
of his plan to visit the bonze university of Hiei-zan as well as Miyako, Kud5 gave 
him a letter of reconunendation to one whom he knew in the capital. In it he 
asked the addressee to be of help to the foreigner in his project.^ 

Miyako was a two days' journey from SakaL^ The nobleman traveled in a 
sedan chair accompanied by his pages and squires. The priest and his two com¬ 
panions ran between these latter at the double, like the rest, throu^ the deep 
snow of the wintery countryside.*’ 

Just beyond Sakai there was a bridge over the Yamatogawa that led northwards 
to the temple compound of the famous old ^lintO shrine of Sumiyoshi,** which 


convalecer do febre, a que nenhum respeito quis guardar” <7, 23). He evidently con¬ 
fuses Xavier with Almeida, who on his way to Miyako had to remain for twenty-five 
days in Sakai in 1565 because he was ill with a fever. As soon as he felt somewhat 
better, he preached there until he was strong enough to continue his journey (Frois 
242). —Brou states that the travelers were finally well received in Sakai; he then ccm- 
tinues: **11 6tait temps, car Francois fut pris d'une fi^vre ardente. Far bonhem: elle 
dura peu. Aussitdt remis, il commenga ses catdchismes.* He gives Cros 117 as his 
source, though there is nothing of this there. His source is Lucena. He then continues: 
''On dit qu'il 6branla quelques Ames, et il se forma dans la ville un petit noyau de 
Chretiens,” citing Cros 123 for this. But the latter is here freely translating in his own 
way the Ajuda text: "k cette 6poque sfirement remonte la conversion k la Foi de Reo- 
queifibra et de Fibra S6sat, tous deux de Sacay." 

» Frois 12 419. Aoyama notes that, because of the prevailing wars, the control of 
the travelers at the sekisho (tolling stations), which before their abolition by Nobunaga 
in 1567 were still numerous, was probably very severe (117). Around 1450 there were 
more than six hundred tolling posts in a stretch of twenty-five miles along the Yodogawa 
(Sansom, History II 260). 

We conclude this from the effect which the letter of recommendation had on the 
addressee in Miyako. 

» According to Xavier (EX II 229). According to Frois the distance was eighteen 
[Japanese] leagues (Geschichte 12; letter of December 28, 1596, in ARSI: JapSin, 52, 245v), 
about forty-five miles. According to ^Rodriguez Tcuzu: "averi perto de 14 legoas nossas” 
(47a; Ajuda 224; Cros, Vie II 113: "est de quinze lieues portugaises”), the equivalent of 
fifty-two miles. Actually, the distance on l^th routes was fourteen Japanese, or nine 
Portuguese, leagues, the equivalent of thirty-four miles. 

•J Frois 12. When we traveled from Sedmi to Ky5to in February 7, 1957, we had a 
lig^t rain in Sumiyoshi. This was followed by sunshine without a trace of snow, which 
however fell on the eleventh in KyOto. When Frois made the same journey at ^e end 
of January, 1565, the snow was from four to five spans (2.9-3.6 feet) high, and it con¬ 
tinued to snow. The Japanese assured him that they had never seen anything like it 
in the past sixty years. Some houses in the villages were buried in snow up to their 
roofs. It snowed so much that no progress could be'made on foot or horseback, and 
two leagues before reaching Miyako a boat had to be taken (Frois 229; letter of March 6, 
1565: Cartas 1598, 178-v). When Vilela arrived in Miyako in January, 1560, the snow in 
the streets of the city was for many days as high as a man on horseback (Vilela, 
September 15, 1565: Cartas 1598, 195; cf. Frois 83). 

^ The sanctuary is that of the empress JingO K5g5 and dedicated to the three 
sea-gods, Soko-zutsu-no-o, Naka-zutsu-no-o, and Uha-zutsu-no-o. According to the legend, 
they helped the empress on her campaign against Korea (cf. Schurhammer, Shm-fd 
35 73-74 199). It was transferred here in the fourth century (Papinot 607). In 1580, 
when Nobunaga captured Osaka, the stronghold of the mighty IkkO bonzes, after a 
siege of five years, he also had many Shinto shrines in Sumiyoshi burned down (Frois 
360). In 1615 Osaka and its environs were burned down by order of leyasu. Among 
the buildings almost entirely destroyed was, as Couros reported on March 15, 1616, the 
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lay within a large grove of pines. An hour beyond this was another complex, 
that of TennOji, one of the oldest and most revered Buddhist sanctuaries in Japan. ® 
Three leagues beyond Sakai was the large city of Osaka ^ situated on the delta 
of the Yodogawa. Leaving this on the left, the travelers crossed over a tributary 
of the river on the '*Kydto Bridge,"^ located at the base of the mcmastic fortress 
of the Ikk6 sect.^ Going along from there through flat land^ over the 
''Kyoto Road," they passed a number of villages^ imtil they reached an hoiu* 


Sumiyoshi temple, which had been built in 777 A.D. and had on its properties eight 
thousand bonzes and temple employees (JapSin, 58, 284-v). 

G During the siege of Osaka from 1575 to 1580, Nobunaga also had the TennOji 
temple and its monastery burned down. These had been built by Shdtoku Taishi in 
the sixth century and were a very popular place of pilgrimage (Frois 359). According 
to tradition, the gilded copper statue of Kaimon along with the Amida group of the 
ZenkOji temple in Nagano should be the oldest Buddhist statues coming from Korea 
to Japan (Murray 322 262; Official Guide 528). The temple precincts in 1615, when leyasu 
had ^e sanctuary burned, were half a league in circumference—an entire city of temples, 
chapels, pagodas, and dwellings of the bonzes and temple servants. Hideyori had spent 
more than a million pieces of gold on their restoration and enlargement. As Couros 
wrote on March 15, 1616 (JapSin. 58, 284), every year a giant tooth of Buddha was put 
on display. The temple was again completely destroyed during the course of an air 
raid in 1945 (Official Guide 663-(^). It was not as yet rebuilt v^ben we visited the site 
in 1957. 

M Osaka, the capital of the province of Settsu, has frequently been the residence of 
Japcmese emperors since the fourth century. It became the headquarters of the Ikk5 
sect when Shonyo Shbnin, the abbot of the Honganji monastfeiy in Ky5to, moved his 
seat to the Ishiyama monastery in Osaka in 1532 and converted it into a strong fortress 
(Fonsonby 271-272). In 1580 the city was captured by Nobunaga and burned down with 
all its temples, palaces, and other buildings (Frois 359). After it was rebuilt, it was 
severely damaged by the earthquake of 1596, which destroyed the elaborate buildings of 
Hideyoshi and almost all the houses near the river (Frois, December 28, 1596, in ARSI: 
JapSin. 52, 237v-238v). In 1615, when it again had 90,000 homes, it was burned completely 
down by leyasu (Couto's letter of March 15, 1616: JapSin. 58, 282-284v). In 1945, during 
the Second World War, over half of the houses were destroyed (Official Guide 656). 

^ Ky5-bashi; cf. Kaempfer II 13; Murdoch 528 (map of the siege of 1614); and the 
map of Osaka in Challaye 257. 

^ In Xavier's time "the Bonze oi Osaka," the head of the IkkU sect, was practically 
the lord of the city. 

* The KyOkaidO, the Ky5to Road, began at the Ky5to Bridge (see the map in Mur¬ 
doch 528), which went by way of Hirakata to Miyako, as Frois wrote on December 28, 
1596 (JapSin. 52, 241). "The road from Osaka to Yedo is called TdkaidG by the Japanese," 
according to Kaempfer (II 292); and this route, which he describes in detail and illustrates 
with maps, must have been traversed by him on his two official journeys to the court 
in February, 1691, and March, 1692. It was the KyGkaido as far as Miyako (III 12-16, 
with map, p. 32). On his second journey to the court, he had first to make a detour 
from Osalm as far as Imaichi since "the usual, shorter way was under repair" (III 15^ 
156). In Kaempfer's time the sides of the road were planted with numerous tsadanil 
trees (III 13). For determining the route traveled, we have used the Japanese map Osaka- 
Ky5to 1:200,(XX), the map in Challaye 249, and the one in Kaempfer III 32. There were 
many villages along this road. Kaempfer consequently wrote that the area was unusually 
dense in its population, and that there were so many villages near each other on the 
road that they almost formed one continuous street from Osaka to Miyako (III 14). We 
therefore assume that the nobleman whom Xavier followed used this route. — Another 
road, the Takatsukikaido (see the map in Murdoch 528), went from Osaka along the 
opposite, right bank of the river by way of Takatsuki and Yamazaki to Miyako. Nishioka 
gives both routes for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (154-155). VUela wmt with 
Brother Lourengo in 1559 from Osaka by way of Yamazaki, where, leaving Miyako on 
the left, he took a boat for RokujizO in order to go from there on foot by way of Otsu 
and Sakamoto directly to Hiei-zan (Frois 77). The Tokaido, already mentioned in the 
Nara period, was not recognized as an official road until 1618. 

^ Challaye here indicates the villages of Noe, Hannyaji and Morishyodji. 
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later the Yodogawa near Imaichi. ^ From here the old military road passed through 
the broad valley towards the northeast, with the bank of the river ever on the 
left. 

A half an hour farther on was another village, Moriguchi; ^ and an hour from 
it was Sada, known for its temple dedicated to Sada Tenjin.^^ They then passed 
two more villages^ and arrived at Deguchi, which had a shrine of the Ikkd 
sect.® The mountains on the right then drew near to the river. At their feet 
was the town of Hirakata,^ where ships on the voyage from Miyako to Osaka 
were accustomed to lay over.^ Here in Hirakata, three leagues from Osaka, 
travelers from Sakai to the capital usually passed the night. ^ 

For the next hour and a half there was one village after the other as far 
as the second narrow pass, where the wooded mountains drew near from both 
sides of the river and encroached upon its banks. Here, at the confluence of the 
Yodogawa and the Kizugawa, flowing from the right, was the large town of Hashi- 
moto with its abundant shops and bordellos.^ It was famous for its greatly 
revered temple of Iwashimizu-Hachiman-gu, located on the heights of the steep 
Otokoyama and dedicated to the war god Hachiman. This temple, four leagues 
from Miyako, was one of the oldest Shinto shrines in Japan.'® From here the 


91 Kaempfer: Immitz (III 14) and Imaiitz (III 156). The more important and larger 
villages on the route, those with at least two hundred homes, were according to him: 
Immitz, Morigutz, Sadda, and Defudsj (III 14). 

92 Kaempfer: **Morigutz, where the best cinnamon is produced” (III 14). 

9J In 1692 Kaempfer mentioned here, to the right of the village, a Shint5 sanctuary, 
”the famous temple of Tensin, which has a splendid stone gate leading into a spacious 
court called Sadda Tensin.” He notes that they had passed through two other villages 
before reaching Sadda, the second of which was called Ogire (III 156). Challaye has 
the town of Higashi after Moriguchi. 

99 Niwaji and Shimeno according to the Japanese map. Challaye has Nuwaji instead 
of Niwaji; Kaempfer has Symminotsuja or Symmi for Shimeno, and on the map Sym- 
minotsieja and Symmi. 

99 Kaempfer has Defudsj (III 14) in 1692: ”the village of Deguts, then to a city of 
the same name, where we saw a temple with the name of Ikosju” (III 156); the map has: 
Doguts. 

96 In Kaempfer's time it was a village of around five himdred homes, and warm 
food could be obtained in the inns at any time at small cost. Kaempfer here took his 
noon meal on both of his journeys to the court (III 14 156). In 1596 there was a small 
fortress to guard the narrow pass on the mountain above the village. During the earth¬ 
quake the facade of a gate (monzS) located above the fortress fell upon it; the two 
then crashed down upon the village causing great destruction, as Frois wrote on De¬ 
cember 28, 1596 (ARSI: JapSin, 52, 241; Hayus 365). 

97 Papinot 158; cf. Frois 285. 

96 The Japanese map gives the villages: Kin-ya, Nagisa, Kami-shima, Shino-shima, 
and Kusuha. Kaempfer gives: Nangisa, Siuke, Finoje, and Kudsjuwa, and notes: ”Oppo- 
site, on the other side of the river, is the village of Jamasakki at the foot of a mountain, 
famed for its two prominent monasteries and a temple on its peak” (III 156). 

99 Kaempfer III 14. 

1® In 1691 Kaempfer wrote that they had passed through the villages of Fatsuma, 
with two himdred homes, and Fasimotto with three hundred (HI 14). In 1692 he wrote 
that on the road, to the right of Yodo, was the city of Jawatta (Yawata), and that 
beyond it were several good homes and other buildings on the slope of a pleasant 
mountain, on which stood the famous temple of Hachiman (III 156). On his return he 
noted that he had seen the temple of Yawata from the boat (III 198). By this he meut 
Uie Iwashimizu Hachiman-gu, one of the oldest Shinto sanctuaries in Japan, fifteen miles 
south of Miyako near the village of Yawata, located three hundred feet above the Ki¬ 
zugawa on Mount Otokoyama. Vilela, who hid there for eight days during a persecution, 
described the place in 1571: ”Four leagues south of Miyako near Yawata there is an 
elaborate monastery dedicated to Hachiman. It is a very charming spot richly overgrown 
with pines, cedars, cypresses, and other trees. Arotmd the sanctuary there are thirty 
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road led in an hour over the Kizugawa to the small city of Yodo,^ which was 
surrounded by water. Here the Ujigawa, which £k>wed from the east, was crossed 
on a long bridge. This river here joined the Katsuragawa, coming from the 
northwest, to form the Yodogawa. Leaving Yodo, the travelers, following the left 
bank of the Katsuragawa, passed the famous temple^ dedicated to the goddess 
Benzaiten, one of the seven divinities of good fortune, and arrived at Toba, where 
travelers were accustomed to embark for Osaka on the Kamogawa, a tributary 
river.^® Soon after this, near the tall pagoda of the T5-ji monastery,^® which 
belonged to the Shingon sect, they reached Miyako. It was in the middle of January 
when Xavier and his two companions entered the imperial city. 

Despite all the difficulties of the route, Xavier was more joyful than ever 
on this two-day journey.*® He went barefooted in his sleeveless, black, torn 
cassock, with a small Siamese cap tied to his head, and his pack with his breviary, 
spiritual reading, and his suiplice on his back. At times he skipped with joy or 


monasteries with many bonzes which are subject to the main monastery. It is an 
asylum for malefactors. A river flows close by the site. A large and beautiful temple 
is found there. The crossing is made in boats, since there are no bridges. None are 
built because of the wars; they are destroyed by the enemies. The main monastery is 
sparklingly clean, large, but already old, since it was built a thousand years ago. Here 
in this region there are many melons, peaches, pears, and other fruits. It is a place 
through which one goes on his way to Miaco, and is also a much frequented site of 
pilgrimage. Much trade is conducted there. The people living in this town are wealthy, 
their houses are clean, large, and well built" (Schurhanuner, "Das Stadtbild Kyotos," 
GS II 681). In 859 A.D. six buildings were erected there and the principal shrine was 
dedicated to the emperor Ojin and his mother Jing5 KogO <Ponsonby 115). According 
to Frois the site was entirely dedicated to the cult of the war god Hachiman, who 
was highly revered by the soldiers; and on the hill there were numerous temples and 
chapels to which pilgrims from all parts of Japan streamed. The place was completely 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1596, and in the collapse of the houses more than 250 
persons lost their lives (Schurhanuner, "Das Stadtbild" 681; Shin-td 76; Murray 556; 
Official Guide 669). 

*01 Here was an old fort which at the begixming of the sixteenth centtury belonged 
to the Hosokawa, and later to the Miyoshi (Papinot 752). Kaempfer describes the dty, 
traversed by several canals and surrounded by water, and its two bridges. One of 
these, the "Great Bridge" was four himdred steps long and made of wood; the second 
was two hundred steps long and had twenty arches and its brick fort in the center 
of the river <III 14-15 156-157). 

*02 In 1692 Kaempfer mentions the "famed Benzaiten temple" (HI 157). The Japanese 
map gives the signs for a Shint5 shrine and a Buddhist temple instead of their names 
at this site between Yodo and Toba. The goddess is often represented as riding on a 
snake or dragon (Murray 45 55). 

*03 The Kamogawa became navigable at Toba. Xavier sailed from here in 1551, Vilela 
in 1552 ("where he had to embark," Frois 129), and Frois in 1565 ("two leagues from 
Miyako," ibid, 285). In 1592 Frois wrote that Toba was a league from Miyako (ARSI: 
JapSin, 51, 315v). 

1® The monastery of T6-ji, begun by KdbO Daishi, the founder of the Shingon sect, 
was burned down during the civil war in 1468, but it had been partially rebuilt by Xavier's 
time and was located in the neighborhood of a village a little more than half a league 
from Miyako. It was in the midst of fields and surrounded by a high wall and ditch, 
and it formed a broad complex of buildings in the shade of old trees. It was not far 
from the Rashdmon Gate in the south of the city. Its tall pagoda was a Ismdmark for 
pilgrims and travelers coming to Miyako, and it was one of the principal sights of the 
capital. In the earthquake of 1596 the walls were thrown down, and only the main 
temple with its tall pagoda remained standing (cf. Schurhammer, "Das Stadtbild,” GS II 
655^56, and "KbbO Daishi," ibid. 683; Frois 241; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 34; Ponsonby 
111-112; Murray 336; Official Guide 698). The tower was burned down shortly after 
Vilela's arrival (in 1559); it was rebuilt with nine stories in 1591 (Frois IV 258v). 

*® Frois 12. 
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tossed an apple into the air and caught it again. ^ His eyes were filled with 
grateful tears that God had chosen him to herald His holy faith at the court of 
Japan. 


5. Miyako and Hiei-zan (January, 1551) ^ 

But with his arrival in the capital of Japan, Xavier encountered the grim 
reality of it all. Not far from the T6-ji monastery the old Rashomon Gate led 


io( Kaki or oranges? There were no apples at the time in Japan. 

VO Edmond Auger, who entered the Society of Jesus in Rome in 1550, has Benedetto 
Palmio (who met Bernardo, Xavier's companion on the journey to Miyako, in Rome) say 
m his Dudogus, a fictitious conversation at the Villa Santa Balbina of the Roman College 
between Polanco, Frusius, Palmio and Auger, Roillet and Coudret, with respect to Xavier's 
journey to Miyako: "Mais ce que son proselyte Bernard le Japonien, qui est encore avec 
nous, me discourait un apr^s-diner de sa gaiety et gentillesse surpasse I'humeur de tout 
autre homme de la sorte. II n'avait qu'ime sienne robe de toille noire sur soi, avec un 
petit bonnet en tAte que portent les Siamois, aussi de toile, pieds et jambes nus, son 
petit paquet de sa bible [meant is his spiritual reading] de son brdviaire, d'tm surplis 
sur le dos, et en courant A travers les neiges, des forAts toutes gel6es, A guise d'un la- 
quais, pour ne perdre la compagnie de certains barbares A cheval, il sautait parfois, il 
s'^yait et jetait une pomme en Pair, une pomme qu'il tenait en sa main, puis la re- 
prenait d'un visage tout arros^ de lames joyeuses, avec des propos trAs profonds de 
la bontA et misAricorde de Dieu, qui I'avait choisi pour semer sa doctrine celeste en des 
provinces si lointaines et comme arrachAes du monde* <FN III 27ft-279). Frois also 
mentions the Siamese cap and Xavier's imusual gaiety on this occasion (12). Several 
authors have false data with respect to this last part of his journey. In 1551 Torres 
wrote about this trip which Xavier and his companions made to Miyako: ^Muchas 
vezes yendo por fnogos d'espudas de algimos fidalgos al galope por no saber el camino 
de los lugares, adonde yvan* <92; cf. 55). In 1558 M. Nunes Barreto wrote after his return 
from Japan: "Padre Mestre Francisco... agora o soube no JapAo, quantos trabalhos U 
padeceu tanto andando a pA, yndo de Tanaxuma atA Meaco... com grande frio trazendo 
sempre hum cobertor de papa As costas e muitas vezes indo por mogo de esporas de 
fidalgos japdes pera que podesse passar sem perigo de ladrOes e indo correndo com 
a loba As costas ap6s aquelles a que ia acompanhando" (Ayres, Subsidios 1D5). In 1580 
Teixeira gave a similar account: "El hermano Juan FemAndez, su compafiero en este 
camino [de Meaco], nos escrivid un ytinerario ddl a los que estAvamos en la China, 
el ano del Sefior de [15]63, en el qual, entre otras particularidades y trabaxos que deste 
camino contava, uno dellos era, que el P. Mtro. Frfmdsco, para pasar al Meaco, se avia 
hecho criado de un Jap6n gentil que iba A Meaco d caballo, y le llevava mucha parte del 
camino un ilo de hato A cuestas, yendo muchas vezes casi corriendo en pos del caballo, 
por no quedarse lexos ddl, por ser el camino peligroso y de muchos ladrones” (878). 
*Rodrigues T^uzu adds some color to the events: "Ardia neste tempo o Goquinai [the 
five central provinces of Japan] em guerras continuas que avia entre os Sefiores, e a 
ddade de Miaco muy perturbado e desinquieto com ellas, e por essa causa nos caminhos 
entre a Miaco e Sacay em muitos passos avia gente de guamicam e presidio, que infestava 
o caminho, tratando muito mal os que nAo eram de sua parte, aynda nAo fossem ini- 
migos; e assi a gente ordinaria nAo podia passar estos caminhos sem grande perigo. 
Neste caminho de Sacay aa Miaco, que averA perto de 14 legoas nossas, por causa dos 
salteadores e dos soldados, seguiam com passo apresurado alguns fidalgos, que hiam 
a cavalo, servindo4hes de lacayos ou mogos de esporas tevando sua trouxa d costas; 
e comtudo como era gente estranha, ndo deixaram os soldados de Ihes fazer mao tror 
tamento escamecendo delles grandemente" <47v47a; Ajuda 223v-224; Cros, Vie II 113 
inaccurate). — The scene: Xavier has often been represented by painters and engravers 
in the retinue of a Japanese knight. The engraving of Stefano l^la in the Compendia 
della vita di S. Francesco Saverio (Roma, 1793) 84 is absurd. Xavier is hanging onto the 
tail of a horse of a half>naked Japanese adorned with a feathered headdress in order 
to follow him through the wild mountain path. 

1 The sources for Xavier's visit to Miyako are: a short passage in Xavier's letters 
(EX II 261-262) and a short account from information provided by Juan FemAndez in 
Teixeira (878), Frois (GescMchte 12-13), and Lucena (7, Descriptions arc to be 
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into the lower city. It was a great field of ruins, ^ a consequence of the preceding 
wars. Only here and there in the distance could be seen the swayed roofs of a 
rebuilt temple and monastery. A half an hour farther on was the upper city, 
which consisted of a great number of broad streets which bisected each other 
at right angles and were closed off at both ends. These were lined with one- and 
two-storied wooden houses, shops, fortified homes of the nobility, and ruins black 
with smoke. After Francis and his two companions had thanked the nobleman 
for his protection, they set out in search of the one to whom Kudd had addressed 
the letter which he had given them in Sakai. They were referred to the northeastern 
part of the city, where Sakai merchants lived south of the royal palace.^ One 
of these kindly took the three strangers into his home after they had given him 
their letter of reconunendation. 

Their host was a merchant by the name of Konishi.^ His family had its 


found in the unreliable Peregrinagam of F. Mendes Pinto <c. 208), Tursellinus in 1596 
(4. 6), *Rodrigues Tcuzu in 1634 (47a-v; Ajuda 224-v; Cros, Vie II 113-114 122); Bartoli in 
1652 (Asia 3, 16); those who have used Japanese sources for the history of the tinie; 
Haas in 1902 <I 98 176-179); Steichen in 1904 (7-13), and among more recent authors: Brou 
in 1912 (II 193-197); Bellesort in 1917 (c. 12); Schurhammer, “Xavier in Miyako,“ in 1^ 
(GS III 653-654); Bernard Maitre, Infiltrations in 1939 (25-31); Koda Shigetomo, Oranda 
zatsuwa in 1934 (176-191); Schurhammer, “Xaver in Japan** in 1947 (GS III 683-685); Matsuda, 
Kinki Kirishitan SHiwa in 1949; Latires, Die Anfdnge der Mission von Miyako in 1951 
(11-20); *Matsuda in 1957 (information supplied to the author by letters, more detailed 
in the following work); N^tsuda, Kinseishoki Nihonkankei Nambanshiryo no KenkyU in 
1967 (541-566); Schurhammer in 1965 (GS III 653-654 683-685); Aoyama in 1967 (117-125). 

2 Ponsonby, who has much valuable data on the history of Miyako and its buildings, 
based on Japanese sources, writes: "In 1582 the capital for the most part still lay waste, 
as indeed it had done in large measure ever since the disastrous civil wars of Bummei 
(1469-1486). In his Kyoto Bdmokushi [a collection of sources in thirty-eight volumes, 
whose editor died in 1928], Mr. Usui [KosaburO] states that all that remained of the 
old capital, and that in by no means perfect form, was the smalL portion between Ta- 
kakura and Horikawa from Ichijo to Shijo. Everything else had reverted to open 
coimtry, and even this much of it was uncultivated. Outside this area a few big temples 
were standing, but they were for the most part in a ruinous state" (231-!^2). “During 
the terrible civil war known as Onin no ran (1467-1477) practically the whole of the city 
was laid in ruins, and absolutely nothing remains of the original buildings" (2). 

3 When he rebuilt the city between 1585 and 1591, Hideyoshi laid out another street 
between the different avenues running from north to south, for example, Sakai Street, 
in the northeast (Ponsonby 233-234). As Professor Shihmura told us in 1957 at the time 
of our visit to Kyoto, the Sakai merchants lived there. In Xavier's time this was the 
northeastern boundary of the city. 

4 On the Konishi family and its later history, see Schurhammer, “Die Ryusas" (GS IV 
319-326). In 1957 Professor Matsuda sent us fuither information on the three branches 
of the Konishi. The first branch (A) lived not far from the Hibiya family in Sakai. 
In 1535, for example, a Konishi Tokuro is mentioned on the street of Zaimoku-chd, in 
1537 a Konishi Yazaemon, in 1538 a Konishi Sozaemon (or Yatarb), and in 1541 Konishi 
Taitd, Yazaemon, and Zenzaburo in public positions. They were followers of the JOdo- 
ShinshQ sect. Professor Matsuda cites as a source for this the history of Sakai by 
Sakai Shiyakusho, Sakai shishi II 300. The eight volumes of this work were published 
between 1928 and 1931. The Konishi of the second branch (B) were pharmacists. They 
lived in the eighteenth century on the next cross street, Shukuya-chd. An original docu¬ 
ment of 1721 names Konishi Yazaemon, sixty years old, whose family for four generations 
had been the heads of the pharmacists in Sakai. In 1957 I was shown the place where 
their house had traditionally stood. The Konishi of the third branch (C) lived in Xavier's 
time in Miyako. They were followers of the Hokke sect and were probably distantly 
related to the Konishi in Sakai, as the common name of Yazaemon in all three branches 
and their common origin in Sakai would indicate. Kud5's letter was probably addressed 
to the father of Konishi Ryusa, since he already had a grown son-in-law. He was, it 
seems, already dead when Vilela opened the mission in Miyako in 1559. 
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origins in Sakai, ^ and he himself was in close contact with the family of the 
Hibiya in Sakai. * He was married and had a grown, married son, Konishi RyOsa. ^ 
From Kudo's letter he could see what had brought his visitors to the capital. 

In Goa Xavier had already been informed by AnjirO about the king of Japan 
and the universities of his native land; and before setting out for the Far East, 
he had written the following from Cochin in January, 1549, to the general of 
the order, Ignatius: 

Because of the abundant information which I have of Japdn,... I have decided to 
go to this land.... I am determined to go first to where the king is and then to the 
universities, where they do their studies, with great hope in Jesus Christ oiu: Lord that 
he will help me.... When I have seen the writings of Jap6n and I have conversed with 
the people of those universities, I shall write at great length about everything; and I 
shall not fail to write to the University of Paris, and through it all the other universities 
of Eiux>pe will be informed. < 

He also wrote as follows to Simon Rodrigues: 

When I shall have reached Japdn, if God so wills, I shall write you in great detail 
about the things which they have written in their books, which they say have come 
from God, since I am determined with the help of God, when I have come to Japbn, 
to go there where the king is. And afterwards, when 1 have gained experience of what 


3 The vice-provincial Pedro Gomes wrote on March 15, 1594, about his son Konishi 
R3rflsa, that Hideyoshi had made him governor of Sakai "que he da sua propria patria 
e oficio de grande dinidade entre os Japoens, que o teve todo o tempo ath6 o dia de 
sua morte"* <ARSI: JapSin. 52, ZI~y). 

6 This is indicated by the later relationships, especially since both were merchants. 
Bento, the eldest son of Konishi Ryusa, married Agata, the daughter of Hibiya Diogo, 
and Konishi Yazaemon Leio, the grandson of Hibiya Diogo, the daughter of Dom 
Agostinho Konishi Tsunokamidono Yukinaga, the son of Konishi RyOsa. Vicente, the 
son of Hibiya Diogo, served imder Dom Agostinho and became the governor of Shiki 
under him. Konishi Ryusa and Bento signed the letter of the Christians of 1588 along 
with Hibiya Diogo and Vicente <cf. Q 482483, pi. XXX). 

7 Konishi RyQsa (Pedro Gomes always writes his name as Riutga) was already at 
the beginning of 1594 more than seventy years old (Frois IV 243v has "over 60"), and 
was thus bom around 1522. At the time of Xavier's arrival in Miyako, he would have 
b^n around thirty, "dos christios mais antiguos que se fizerao nas partes de Meaco 
desdo tempo que foi para lA o padre Gaspar Vilela e conhecera tambem noso bom Padre 
Mestre Prandsquo Xavier" (Pedro Gonies on March 15, 1594, in ARSI: JapSin. 52, 27; 
see also Frois IV 243). He was baptized around 1560 with ^e name of Joachim. He 
is the only Christian of Miyako of whom it is said that he knew Xavier personally. We 
therefore assume that his father was Xavier's host in 1551. He was from then on the 
main support of the Christian community in the capital. Though he was at first not 
well off, he always took a paternal care of the priests <cf. Frois on July 12, 1569: Cartas 
1598, 271, and *Valignano, lAbro primero, 1601, 81). He stood in high favor with Hideyoshi, 
who appointed him governor of Murotsu and of the island of Shodoshima. and in 1585, 
together with a pagan, governor of Sakai. At the outbreak of the persecution, he 
and his son Bento signed the magnificent letter of the Christians of central Japan. 
In 1592 he accompanied Hideyoshi to KyOshu as his general treasurer. He died piously, 
as he had always lived, the following year in Miyako in the home of his eldest son. 
His second son, Agostinho, who later became Hideyoshi's admiral, was thirty-eight in 
1593 according to the Japanese document, Gisojitsuroku. He was thus born around 1555. 
His eldest son. Bento, was baptized in 1579, Agostinho in 1583. In addition to these 
there were two other brothers and a sister, Catarina. The claim that Dom Agostinho 
was the son of an ex-pharmacist from Sakai, which is foimd, for example, in the Japa¬ 
nese work Sakai Kagami II 650, in Steichen 101, and Papinot 306, is based upon a con¬ 
fusion, as Shigetomo K5da notes in his Oranda Zatsuwa 184. On August 31, 1584, Frois 
wrote that Dom Agostinho was bom in Miyako (Cartas 1598 II, 122v). 

«EX II mu 
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is there, I shall write this in great detail to India, to the College of Coimbra and of 
Rome and of all the universities, especially that of Paris. ^ 

And before leaving Malacca, Xavier %vrote from there to the Society in Europe: 

When we shall have reached JapAo, we are determined to go to the island vdiere 
the king is and to aimounce to him the message which we are bringing on the part of 
Jesus Christ. It is said that there are great places of study where the king is. We are 
going filled with confidence in the mercy of God our Lord that He will give us victory 
over His enemies. We are not afraid to meet the scholars of those parts; for one who 
does not know God or Jesus Christ, what can he know?’ 

His plan had been to go to the king immediately after his coming to the 
Land of the Rising Sun. But when he arrived there, he was at once put to a 
severe test. Three months after his arrival, he wrote from Kagoshima to his 
confreres in Goa: 

We landed here at a time when the winds were against going to Meaco, which is 
the principal city of JapAn, where the king is and the greatest lords of the kingdom, 
and there was no wind to help us to go there before the lapse of five months; then, 
with the help of God, we shall shall go. It is a distance of three hundred leguas from 
here to Meaco. We are told great things about that dty, since we are assured that it 
has more than ninety thousand homes, and that it has a great university for students 
with five principal colleges and more than two hundred monasteries of banzos and of 
others like friars, who are called Gixu, and of nuns, who are called Amacata. In 
addition to this university of Meaco, there are five other leading universities, whose names 
are; Coya, Negru, Fieson, Omy. These four are in the neighborhood of Meaco, and 
it is said that in each of them there are more than 3,500 students. Another university 
with the name of Bandu is very far from Meaco; and it is the greatest and most 
important in JapAn, which more students attend than any other.... We are told so 
many things about the size of these lands and universities that we first wish to see 
them before we can assert and write what is true; and if it is as we are told, we 
shall write to you about them in great detail after we have had experience of them.... 
After we have seen the disposition for fruit which can be gained in souls in these 
parts, it will not be difficult to write to all the chief universities of Christendom.... 
And if the disposition of these parts should be as great as it seems to us, we will not 
fail to communicate this to His Holiness, since he is the Vicar of Christ on earth and 
the Shepherd of those who believe in Him.... And we shall not forget to write to all 
the pious and blessed friars who live with very holy desires for the glory of Jesus 
Christ in the souls of those who do not know Him. And no matter how many may 
come, there will always be an opportunity for them to fulfill their desires in this 
great kingdom and in another still greater, which is China, where one can go safely 
without being ill treated by the Chinese if one has a safe-conduct from the king of 
JapAn, who, as we hope in God, will be our friend and will readily provide us with 

this assurance- In the course of 1551 we hope to write to you in great detail about 

the entire disposition that exists in Meaco and in the universities so that Jesus Christ 
our Lord may be known in them. This year two bonzos who have studied at the 
universities of Bandu and Meaco are going to Yndia. ^ 

In his letter to Dom Pedro da Silva, the captain of Malacca, Francis had also 
mentioned his plans for the future: 


«• Ibid, 39. 

’ Ibid. 148. 

*0 Ibid. 207-210. 
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I shall take great pains to persuade the king of Japio to send an embassy to 
India so that it may see its greatness and the things that are there and those things 
which they are themselves lacking so that there may be negotiations between the governor 
and the king of JapSo for the erection of the said factory [in Sakai]. I have great 
confidence that in the course of two years I can write to Your Grace that we have a 
church of Our Lady in Miaco so that those who come to JapSo can recommend them¬ 
selves to (Xu* Lady of Miaco in the storms of the sea. 

Xavier wrote to Antonio Gomes with the same post that he had great hopes 
that he would write to him some day that he should come to Miyako or Bihdu, 
and that it was quite possible that before three years had passed he would write 
to him to come to take up his residence at one of these great universities. He 
added that he should persuade the governor of India to send gifts and a letter 
for the king of Japan with the priests who were sailing. If he were converted 
to Christianity, the king of Portugal would gain much profit from his factory in 
Sakai. “ 

» 

Xavier therefore wished to obtain two things in Miyako: He wished to speak 
with the king of Japan and to obtain from him permission to preach and the 
sending of an embassy to the governor of India, and to visit the university of 
Hiei-zan, whose tall, snow-covered mountains boimded the capital on the east, 
in order to herald the faith there, to dispute with the scholars of that institution, 
and to obtain their approval for the public expression of his teaching.^ 

On the day after the arrival of his guests, Konishi sent them accompanied by 


Ibid. 229-230. 

Ibid. 222. Even after his unfortunate attempts to obtain permission to preach 
from the king of Japan and from the superior of the university of Hiei-zan, Xavier's main 
plan of obtaining entrance into the universities of Japan remained alive, as his letters 
written after his return from Japan indicate {ibid. 225 275 288-291 291-299 336 348-349 371 
373-374). 

12 Aoyama does not entirely exclude the possibility that Xavier went to Sakamoto: 
someone may have convinced him that it would be impossible for him to obtain the 
imperial permission for preaching without the intervention of the Hiei-zan monastery. 
Nevertheless he regards it as improbable, since the imperial court and this monastery 
had lost much of their influence during the sixteenth century, and both the Jodo-shin 
and Hokke sects had become active and influential in Miyako since the fifteenth century 
without any permission from this monastery <119-120). But it is to be noted, in opposition 
to this, that in 1554 and 1559 Torres, despite Xavier's failure to obtain this permission 
from the superior of the Hiei-zan monastery, repeated the attempt. He first sent Brother 
Lourenco in 1554 vrith a letter of recommendation from the converted bonze Senyo 
Paulo, well known in Hiei-zan, and then in 1559 the same brother with Father Vilela 
and a letter of recommendation from Ouchi Yoshinaga, the prince of Yamaguchi, as 
Frois reports at length <39-43 73 77-78). Frois here emphasizes the fact that without the 
approbation and authorization of the Hie-no-yama monastery, the chief university of 
Japan, no other law than that of the old sects could under any circumstances be preached 
in the city of Miyako. The brother was therefore sent to obtain this permission <42). 
At Hiei-zan Brother Lourengo was informed that he would have to obtain this from 
the zazu, the superior of the monastery <4243). The same was told to him at the 
time of his second visit <78); and Diogo, the Christian who had brought him and Vilela 
to Sakamoto, where he lived, also told them that if they could not visit the main bonze 
of Hie-no-yama, they would have even greater difficulty in obtaining an entrance into 
Miyako <80). When gifts were asked for an audience with the zjazu, which neither of 
them had, and Vilela without the superior’s permission wanted to found a mission in 
the capital, Diogo and the two Japanese companions of the priest, Lourengo and Damifio, 
sought to deter him from it, since they thought it would be foolhardy to attempt this 
without the approbation of the Hie-no-yama monastexy <81-82; cf. Vilela's letter of July 
13, 1564, in Cartas 1598, 140-v; and of October 6, 1571, in GS 11 677). 
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one of his servantsto a son-in-lawwho lived in Sakamoto^ at the foot of 
the nearly 3,800-foot-high Hiei-zan, which marked the entrance to the monastic 
university six leagues from the capital. 


1^ Brou writes: **Les contretemps allaient se multipliant sous le pas du saint. Le 
premier lui vint de son hdte. Celui qui Tavait h^berg^ A Sakai lui avait donn6, A son 
tour, une lettre pour un ami. Mais celui-ci se hAta de se d^barrasser des Strangers en 
les envoyant A vingt lieues de lA chez son gendre" (II 194). He cites Cros II 117-118 for 
this. But the latter simply translates Frois and has none of Brou's additions. Since 
Xavier had a letter of recommendation from Kudo, such a rejection by a man such as 
Konishi Ryusa, or by his father, would have been completely incomprehensible, especially 
when the circumstances are taken into account, and the fact that Konishi Rytlsa was later 
the greatest benefactor of the church in Miyako (cf. note 16, and GS III 662). 

N Konishi RyQsa had an acquaintance in Sakamoto with whom he lodged his son 
and Frois at the time of the persecution in 1569, as the priest wrote on July 12, 1569 
(Cartas 1598, 27()-271). If there is no further mention of this acquaintance of RyOsa, it 
may perhaps be explained by the fact that Nobunaga had the town together with the 
Hiei-zan monasteries burned down in 1571 (GS II 676-680). 

^ Frois writes: "Chegando o Padre a esta cidade, que h6 a Metropoli de todo Japao 
achou nao estar a terra na disposigao que era necessaria para seo intento por tudo 
andar alterado em guerras. O Cubosama estava fora da cidade com alguns senhores 
principaes. E dando o Padre hua carta ao hospede, que o havia de agazalhar, ao outro 
dia logo o mandou com hum mosso a casa de hum seo genro, que estava 16 ou 20 legoas 
dalli” (9; Geschichte 12). Over the chapter on the journey to Miyako, he wrote: •This 
chapter will draw verbatim from some papers which were found many years later 
after the death of Brother Joao Fernandes, and he had narrated these same things to 
me by word of mouth in Yokoseura and on the islands of Hirado* (14). FemAndez 
died in 1567 (Schiitte, Introductio 315; against Frois 342). 

w Official Guide 13. 

17 On August 17, 1561, Vilela wrote from Sakai to the India provincial Quadros of 
his trip to Hiei-zan in 1559: "Chegamos A serra de Fienoyama, que estA antes do Meaco 
6 legoas" (copy sent by the first via from India to Portugal in JapSin. 4, 136v). The 
Italian translations have: "sei leghe" (ibid, 142 148v 154v); the Latin has: "decern et octo 
milliariis" {ibid, 130), as does the translation of the Epistolae Japonicae (Lovanii, 1569, 
I 235: "milliariis octodecim") and Maffei in his Latin translation of the Japanese letters, 
which appeared in Dillingen in 1571 and was repeatedly republished: "Ad montem con- 
tendimus Frenojamam, ab urbe Meaco passuum millibus decern et octo" (Rerum a 
Societate lesu in Oriente gestarum [Dilingae, 1571] 167; Neapoli, 1573, 150; Coloniae Agrippi- 
nae, 1574, 302; Opera Omnia II 188).—Frois wrote his History of Japan after being urged 
to do so by Maffei (cf. Frois, p. VIII). At this time there were no regular provincial 
archives in Goa or in Japan. In 1584, when Frois wrote the first part of his history, 
there were no printed or unprinted letters at hand in Goa apart from the Japanese 
letters and the Latin translation of the letters printed in Maffei's edition, whi(^ was 
highly esteemed by the visitor Valignano (GS III 78 88-89). In 1586 there was a similar 
lack of archival materials in Japan, where Frois completed the first part of his history 
of Japan (ibid, 83). In the Latin and Italian translations of the India and Japanese 
letters, the Portuguese leagues (legoas) were taken as the equivalent of three Latin or 
Italian leagues. We therefore assume that Frois in a distracted moment was deceived 
by the Latin text of Maffei with respect to Vilela's letter on his trip to Hiei-zan, which 
he probably had, and also by his history of Japan, where similar lapsus memoriae and 
contradictions are to be occasionally found (see above, p. 73, where he confuses Ninshitsu 
with his pupil). In his history he takes Maffei's eighteen millia passuum for eighteen 
Portuguese leagues (legoas). When he further mentions eighteen to twenty leagues, this 
can be explained by the fact that the legoa wavered between 3.67 an 4.10 miles. In the 
latter instance, eighteen leagues are thus almost the equivalent of twenty millia passuum. 
The data in the Japanese letters on the distance of Hiei-zan from Miyako also vary. In 
his letter of July 13, 1564, for example, Vilela writes that he had gone from Sakai to 
the university of Hiei-zan in two days, which was three legoas from Miyako (Cartas 
1598, 140v). By this he probably means that he went to Sakamoto at the foot of Hiei-zan, 
eleven miles from the capital. In 1570 and 1571 Frois stated that Sakamoto, and in 1571 
Vilela, that the mountain of Hiei-zan was four legoas from the capital (GS II 676^79).— 
All attempts to explain the eighteen to twenty legoas in Frois with Portuguese or Japanese 
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Deep snow covered the land as Xavier, Femtodez, and Bernardo made their 
way to the town of Sakamoto, which could be reached in four hours. The 
servant went down the long street with the foreigners who had been entrusted 
to his care and, then across the Go-j6 Bridge, over the wide, graveled bed of 
the swift but shallow Kamogawa, and then along the old military road of To- 
kaido,^ which led from here to the east. After they had passed the last houses 
of the suburb and had continued on their way for an hour, they came to the 
narrow, rough moimtain path^ that began south of the high-placed temple of 


leagues are demolished by the distances and the goal which Xavier had. If the Por¬ 
tuguese league is taken as 3.73 miles, the distance to the town to which Xavier was 
sent by his host would be 63.4 to 74.6 miles; if the Japanese league <n) is taken at 23 
miles, it would be from 44.7 to 49.7 miles. But it is imthinkable that Konishi would 
have sent the strangers, who were already tired by their exertions of the two preceding 
days, on their way so far from Miyako in the middle of winter with his servant through 
a snow-covered and war-tom land without any clear reason. Professor Matsuda, who 
assumes that Frois is referring to Japanese leagues, wrote to us in 1957 that Xavier was 
probably sent to Nagawara in the district of Yasu to the southeast of Lake Biwa. 
In 1559 Vilela was sent there to obtain a letter of safe-conduct from the superior for 
a visit to the university of Hiei-zan, since the bonzes there were already aroused against 
the foreign visitors. Or Xavier may have been sent to YOkaichi, which was 9.3 miles 
farther north. But Nagawara is not eighteen to twenty ri from Miyako, as Matsuda 
assumes, but eight; and Yokaichi is twelve ri from Miyako, which would mean distances 
of twenty and thirty miles respectively. For the same reason none of the universities 
mentioned by Xavier apart from that of Hiei-zan come into question. The Kibe monastery 
near Nagawara is 83 ri <21.1 miles) from Miyako, and the universities of Koyasan and 
Negoro are 20 ri {fifty miles) away. The BandO monastery in northern Japan is completely 
out of the question, especially since this monastery could not have given Xavier any 
permission to preach the Gospel in the capital of the coimtry. If the priest wished simply 
to obtain a view of the activities in the Japanese universities, he could have done this in 
one of the five university colleges of the Zen bonzes in Miyako or on Hiei-zan. 

^ A distance of nine miles in a straight line, but actually somewhat farther. 

^ Kaempfer gives a precise description of the route from Miyako to Otsu, having 
taken it on two trips to the court, in 1691 and 1692 {III 25 28 116-117 160 189, map on p. 32). 
Our only concern is the route he took from Yamashina. We have completed his data 
with other information from Murray 295 and 323, the Official Guide 744-746, and the 
following Japanese maps: Osaka-Kyoto 1:200,000, maps 25 and 26 in the geographical atlas 
Dai Nihon Sunken Chizu, and the new large map of Kyoto. On February 10, 1957, we 
made a round trip on the electric train to Sakamoto by way of Otsu. As far as Otsu 
this follows the Tokaido Road. In Xavier's time the TOkaidO passed the old Ck>-jO Bridge. 
In its place is the Matsubura Bridge, built in 1906. In 1589, when Hideyoshi erected 
the large temple of HdkOji with the giant statue of Daibutsu, the direct approach to it 
was along Rokujo-BOmon Street. He therefore had the old Go-jo Bridge tom down 
and reerected farther south on RokujO-Bomon Street (Ponsonby 409410 413416). The 
legend of the battle of the hero Minamoto Yoshitsune with Benkei also pertains to 
the old Go-jo Bridge {Papinot 45 381-383; Ponsonby 410 416), ^^ch is already reported 
by Vilela in 1571 (GS II 665-666). In 1545 the high water had carried it away, but it 
was immediately rebuilt. 

^ When Hideyoshi laid out the course of Tokaidd Road farther to the north and 
the Go-jO Bridge to the south, he had the new San-jO Bridge erected for the new highway 
(Ponsonby 3 409 413414). The new TOkaidd Road from then on passed from this bridge 
through the suburb of Awata by way of Ke-age and the Hina-oka-tOge Pass to Yamashina. 
Nishioka gives the old route on his map on pp. 78-79; Sansom erroneously gives the new 
route for that of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in his History of Japan II 42 
and 224. 

21 In 1576, when Nobimaga built his ornate palace in Azuchi on the east shore of 
Lake Biwa, a difficulty to its approach from Miyako was ''the rough mountain range 
and rocks of Hie-no-yama, which intervened between Miyako and that lake of the kingdom 
of Omi. In order to make it of easy access, he had it all cut by hand so that the earlier, 
roug^ road, which men climbed with effort, and horses only with great difficulty, became 
entirely smooth without any obstacles. It thus became a comfortable street, broad and 
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Kiyomizu.22 It began near the temple of Seikanji.^J and led to the pass of the 
Higashiyama. After another hour they reached the large village of Yamashina^ 
on the far side of the range. Near it was a burial mound overgrown with pines, 
beneath which were resting the mortal remains of a king of ancient times. ^ 
On the right and the left of the road, the slopes of the mountain were all covered 
with pines; but between these were occasionally to be seen sugi trees, that is, 
Japanese cedars, and clumps of bamboos. Not far from the grave of the king, 
to the left and away from the road, was a bonze monastery;^ and soon after 
this could be seen a temple of Kannon.^ Here began the boundary between the 
provinces of Yamashiro, in which Miyako was located, and that of Omi.^ 


spacious, where ox carts and the sedan chairs of women could pass without difficulty* 
(Frois 365). 

22 The old Go-j5 Bridge was also called Kiyomizu, since it led to that temple, and 
Kanjin-bashi, since it was built from public subscriptions arranged by the said temple 
(Ponsonby 416). 

23 Lying at the foot of Kiyomizu Hill. On this temple, destroyed in 1573, see GS II 
593 641 651. 

24 Yamashina is often mentioned from the seventh century on. The wife of the 
minister Kamatari, the founder of the Fujiwara family, founded here in 669 a Buddhist 
temple with statues of Shaka and the four guardians of heaven. Hie temple, which 
had the name of Yamashina-dera, was transferred in 678 to the capital Asuibi, and in 
710 to the new capital of Nara. It became the family temple of the Fujiwara and the 
main seat of the Hossd sect under the name of Kofukuji {Official Guide 722-723). When 
the emperor Tenchi-tennO died in 671, he was buried in Yamashina. Soon after 902 the 
large Shingon temple of Kanjuji was founded in Yamashina by the bonze J5shun under 
the patronage of the mother of the emperor Daigo-tenn5. Thanks to the generosity of 
the emperor and the Fujiwara, this temple prospered greatly and, under the name of 
Miya Monzeki, was ruled by imperial princes. The temple and its elaborate b uilding s 
were burned down in the civil war in 1470 (Coates 177; Ponsonby 114-115). In 1212 
Shinran Shonin, the founder of the Ikko sect, built here the small temple of KOshOji, 
where he Hved for sixteen years. In 1218 he converted it into a t^onganji, that is, an 
imperial temple. In 1320 the temple was transferred to Miyako, where it was buxned 
down by the Hiei-zan monks. Most the bonzes then returned to Yamashina. Rennyo 
Shbnin, the eighth patriarch of the Ikkd sect, reerected the building (the present Ya¬ 
mashina Gobo), where he died in 1499. The temple was severely damaged by Hosokawa 
Masamoto during the war in 1507. It was again destroyed by a fire set by Rokkaku 
Sadayori and the Hokke bonzes in 1532. The headquarters of the sect were then transferred 
to Osaka (Coates 57-58; Ponsonby 160 270-271; Sansom, Cultural History 368). 

23 The burial moimd, misasagi, is the resting place of the emperor Tenchi-tenn5, 
who died in 671. During his rule the Japanese renounced their dominion over Korea 
(Papinot 648; Murray 395). In 754 there is mention of gifts from China tendered in 
the misasagi of Tenchi in Yamashina (Nachod II 1068). When the emperor Kammu in 
793 transferred his seat of rule to Miyako, he reported this to the misasagis of his 
ancestors: to that of his father, the emperor KOnin, in Nochi no Tawara; to that of 
his grandfather, the prince Shiki, in Said no Tawara; and to that of his great-grand¬ 
father Tenchi in Yamashina (Ponsonby 9). On these misasagis, or imperial burial sites, 
see Nachod I 132-135, II 294-295 302-305 877-878. 

26 Kaempfer writes: "We saw here, at the distance of some pistol's-shots from the 
road, a monastery called Muro Tai Dai Moosin with an elaborate torii, or temple gate, 
near the road, which marked the path to the convent* (26). He later refers to it as 
"Morota miosin [Muro DaimyOjin], the famous monastery” (160, and map 32). KobG 
Daishi founded the monastery of Muroji in Yamato around 800 (Nachod II 943-944). 

27 *A little farther on is a Quannon temple with a large, famed, gilded idol of Dsisoo 
[JizO] in a hexagonal shrine” (Kaempfer 26 160). On his map Kaempfer here has 
the name Rokudziso. Roku-JizO means the six holy names of JizO: £mmy5, Hdsho, 
HOshu, Jichi, H5in, and Kengoi (Papinot 517). 

22 The Japanese map has here on the left of the street a hooked cross as a sign 
of a Buddhist temple and the name Shi no Miya (Four Temples). It is near the boundary 
of the province. 
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On the far side of the boundary, a quarter of an hour from the temple of 
Kannon,* they reached the large village of Oiwake at the foot of a high mountain 
on the right. The people of this village were mostly occupied with wrought-iron 
works, wood and ivory carvings, and the making of idols. ^ The valley here 
became narrower. The mountains covered with thick, dark, forests of pines drew 
closer together. Near the neighboring village of Otani began the climb over the 
hill of Osaka.^ Beyond the tollbooth, on the height of the pass, was a small 
temple dedicated to a blind bard of ancient times. ^ Here ^e travelers were 
greeted by a brilliant panorama. At their feet lay the large blue lake of Biwa 
with its surrounding mountains. Four leagues wide and forty long, it embraced 
almost the entire province of Omi with the islands and villages and cities which 
rimmed its shores. 

From here they descended sharply to the city of Otsu on the narrow south 
shore of the lake. It consisted of a long main street running along the beach, 
which was filled with shops and inns, and a few side streets. ^ Here the servant 
1^ the old military road. The way now led towards the north, with the wooded 
slopes of the Hiei-zan range on the left. These descended slowly to the shore of 
the lake, leaving room for fields, while on the right there was a view of the wide 
waters of the blue lake and of the pale blue heights above the eastern bank. To 
the left, upon this range and within its sixteen valleys, were the temples and 
monasteries of the university of Hiei-zan. According to tradition, it had formerly 
comprised three thousand monasteries. From five to eight hundred of these 
had survived the numerous wars. This complex was a counterpart of the University 
of Paris, the leading institution of higher studies in C^hristendom. Hiei-zan was 
similarly the chief site of the Buddhist sects and scholars, who received a large 
portion of the revenues of the kingdom of the Omi for their support.^ 


V *In a quarter of an hour we came to Iwanotseja, a small hamlet, and immediately 
after it to the large village of Ojiwaki” (Kaempfer 26). 

* “It consists of a single, long street with about four hundred houses inhabited by 
locksmiths, wood and ivory turners and carvers, weight-makers, wire-pullers, and, especial¬ 
ly, painters and other individuals who sell all kinds of idols and statues. We saw here 
on the right a tall mountain covered with snow by the name of Ottowano Jamma* (ibid. 
26 160). 

31 Kaempfer is here somewhat confused. In 1691 he wrote with respect to Oiwake: 
"After we had gcme for about a quarter of an hour farther on, we came to the dty 
of Oitz [Otsu] an hour before sunset” (26); but with respect to his return trip: ”We 
left Ootz [Otsu] and came to the electoral village of Odani, then to the village of 
Ootzukka [Osaka], then to Ojewazi, or Ojwake [Oiwake], another village almost om- 
tiguous to the preceding' (116). In 1692 he states only with respect to Oiwake: 'We 
then passed through some other villages and left others on the right and left and arrived 
an hour before sunset at our lodgings in the city of Ootz" (160); and on his return: 
"We left Ootz early in the morning and came through the village, or electorate, of Odani 
and the other villages of Jakotsieja and Jabunosta, both almost next to each other, to 
a village at the foot of Mount Finoo [Hino-oka]' (189). The map has erroneously from 
west to east: Iwanotsieja, Ootzsakka, Odani or, commonly, Oiwake, Oitz’, and it has 
the boundary of the province go straight through Ootzsakka. 

s The name is derived from Au saka (Mount Rendezvous). The train passes here 
through a tunnel (Murray 395). 

31 The shrine is dedicated to Semimaru, a blind poet and bard of the ninth century 
(Papinot 554). Murray cites his famous poem on the pass, 'which everyone in Japan 
knows by heart: Kore ga kono / Yuku mo kaeru mo / Wakarete wa / Shim mo shiranu 
mo / Au saka no seki. ('From here and there they come and go; the known and the 
unknown are parted here at the toll post of Mount Rendezvous.”) 

3* Kaempfer 26 116. He estimated the number of bouses at his time at about a 
thousand. 

33 On the monasteries of Hiei-zan, see Schurhammer, 'Das Stadtbild” (GS II 6744li80). 
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A short distance beyond Otsu was the large village of Miidera with its extensive 
monastic buildings and its highly revered temple of Kannon. ^ Soon after Miidera 
were Shiga and then Karasaki, the latter famed for its giant cedars reaching to 
a height of a hundred feet.^ In another hour and a half the travelers were in 
the large town of Sakamoto,^ the end of their journey, at the base of Hiei-zan, 
and the home of Konishi's son-in-law. 

All along the way, Xavier and Fem^dez attracted the attention, and even 
ridicule, of the viUagers because of their strange, foreign garb. Boys and members 
of the lower classes broke into laughter, shouted at them, and heaped them with 
abuse. Children also ran along the streets doing the same as they made fun of 
the strangers. ^ 


The data on the number of monasteries vary: earlier 3,000, 3300, 3,800, 5,000, now (before 
the destruction of 1571) 400, 500, over 500, 800. For revenues they had nearly a third 
of the kingdom of Omi, as Frois wrote in 1571 (ibid. 678). On the complete destruction 
of the monasteries by Nobunaga in 1571, see ibid. 678-680. They were only partially 
rebuilt. 

J6 In 1571 Miidera had around two thousand inhabitants and was renowned for its 
many great scholars and abundant revenues. Frois was there for two days and saw 
a number of large and well-built monasteries in ruins, and others that had numerous 
bonzes. According to him there could have been thiw hundred bonzes there in the 
still surviving monasteries <GS II 677). The temple, called OnjOji, was foimded in 686 
in memory of the emperor Kobim and is the seat of the Jimon branch of the Tendai 
sect. When it was at its height, the monastery had 859 buildings. Today there are 
still more than sixty. The present structure is from 1690. The two monasteries in 
Miidera and on Mount Hiei-zan had monastic troops, and they were at constant strife 
with each other (Murray 396 368; Official Guide 7A6; Papinot 489). In 1559 Vilela, on 
his way to Sakamoto, visited "'the very renowned temple of Miidera in Japan, now very 
old and robbed of its earlier greatness and splendor"" (Frois 77). 

J7 The tree, which is famous throughout Japan, has a circumference of thirty-seven 
feet and more than 380 branches, which stretch from north to south for 150 feet, and 
from east to west for 160. It is now withered, but will be preserved for the future. It 
probably was already standing in Xavier's time and regarded as sacred for its age (Murray 
396; Official Guide 746). 

Sakamoto was “a large town at the base of the imiversity of Hie-no-yama," as 
Frois wrote on July 12, 1569 (Cartas 1598, 27bv). It was a little smaller than Cochin 
(GS II 676) and had a thousand inhabitants subject to the monastep^ of Hiei-zan before 
its destruction by Nobunaga in 1571 (ibid. 677). The town was divided into two parts: 
Upper and Lower Sakamoto. 

» Frois states: “Naquelle caminho os mossos e a gente baxa, que os topavAo, Ihe 
davAo gritas e rizadas e Ihe diziao muitas injurias, e sahindo os meninos 6s mas faziio 
o mesmo escamecendo delles" (9; Geschichte 12-13). Aoyama places this persecution in 
Sakamoto and attributes the failure of their journey to it: "They were unable to obtain 
permission for an audience. For the residents of Sakamoto and of the area about it 
persecuted the unknown missionaries who had come from the capital. The mis¬ 
sionaries were probably suspected by the people because of some misunderstanding. 
The opposition between the shdgun resident in Sakamoto and Miyoshi Chokei, who had 
driven him from the capital in 1549, and the opposition between the influential Tendai 
monks of Hiei-zan in Sakamoto and other monks active in the land provided occasions 
for numerous disputes. It is possible that there was a connection between these tensions 
and the persecution of the missionaries. It is also easy to understand that under these 
circumstances the son-in-law of Konishi Ryusa did not let the missionaries stay in his 
house" (118). But it should be noted here that (1) the shOgun was not at the time in 
Sakamoto; (2) there is no mention of a persecution in Sakamoto in the sources, since 
the visitors of 1551 were still completely unknown to the people of the town; (3) the 
situation at the time of Vilela's visit in 1559 was different, since the opposition of 
their teaching to that of the Buddhist bonzes of Hiei-zan was then known, and slanders 
of the worst sort were circulating in the monasteries there. Vilela's host, the Christian 
Diogo, consequently did not dare to keep his guests any longer in his house, since he 
feared that he would be ruined by the people of Sakamoto, who were vassals of Hiei-zan 
(Frois 77«). 
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Xavier's efforts to obtain an entrance into the monastic university located in 
the heights of the mountain in order to preach Christ there, to dispute with the 
scholars, and to obtain from its superior permission to preach his doctrine were 
all in vain.^ In order to visit the university or to obtain an audience with the 
zasu, its superior, there was need of a rich present, and since Xavier had left all 
of his treasures in Hirado, his efforts were of no avail. He consequently cut 
short his stay in Sakamoto and returned soon after his arrival there to Miyako in 
order to obtain an audience there with the king of Japan. ^ 


^ The superior of the monastery on Hiei-zan was the zasu (literally: "master of the 
chair"). All the monasteries of the Tendai sect were also subject to him (Papinot 763). 
In ISM and 1559 the zasu was Sairakuin (Prois 43 76 78 80-81). On October 8, 1561, 
Torres wrote: "There are three chiefs as highest lords in this land. The first, whom 
they call Zaso, is the head of religion, or the ecclesiastical head, like the pope of Rome; 
for it is his office to approve and ratify the newly arising sects; and if these are not 
ratified and authorized by his letters, they receive no belief or respect from anyone" 
(ARSI: JapSin. 4, 230-v; Cartas 1598, 74; cf. also Frois 4243). 

When Brother Louren 90 visited the monastery, he was unable to speak with the 
zasu. When Vilela and the brother made a second visit in 1559, Vilela spoke with the 
chief judge of the university and expressed his wish to speak with the chief scholars 
of the monastery about his law. He was told in reply that if he wished to dispute 
with them, this was not wanted; but if he merely wished to see the university, a precious 
gift was needed for this, and without such a gift he would be unable to gain entrance 
(Vilela, July 13, 1564: Cartas 1598, 14()v-141; also Louren^ on June 2, 1560: ibid, 70). Frois 
is more explicit: When Vilela asked the bonze Shikinai to arrange an audience with the 
zasu for him so that he might obtain letters of recommendation from him, he has him 
tell the priest that he had been informed that when the priests came to Yamaguchi they 
had brought very great presents and very unusual gifts to Ouchidono, the king at the 
time. How much more should they then do for the zjosu Sairakuin, who was the high 
priest of Hiei-zan and a close relative of the dairi (emperor) and head of the university 
in all of its sixteen valleys! Since the priest was aspiring to such a high degree of 
honor and dignity as to be permitted to see the zjasu and, in keeping with custom 
in Japan, he had something to offer to him, he might let him know what kind of a 
present he was bringing with him (81). —Xavier had promised his confreres in India 
and Europe that he would write to them in great detail about the universities after he 
had seen them. That he did not obtain entrance into the university of Hiei-zan is 
indicated by the letters which he wrote after his return from Japan, and in which he 
is completely silent about his attempt to visit it. The va^eness with which he later 
wrote to Simon Rodrigues about the monastic universities is also an indirect indication 
that he was not able to see any of them at first hand: "It seems to me, my dearest 
Brother Maestro Simdn that you should write to our blessed Padre Ignacio about those 
who have to come to Japdn in order to go to these universities. From almost all Jap6n, 
vonzos go to study in Vandou [Bando], and what they learn there they teach in ^eir 
lands when they return from Vandou. As I am told, Vandou is an extremely large city 
and has many illustrious people. They have the reputation of being very militant, but 
there are some good people among them. This is the information which I have ateut 
Vandou; and this should be the case with the other universities” (EX II 298-299). Sin^ 
Xavier did not find an entrance into the university of Hiei-zan, Brother Lourenco in 
1554 did not find any remembrance of his visit there, nor any knowledge of the Christian 
faith (Frois 42). 

^ "Nao fez o Padre detensa em caza daquelle homem e tomando-se ao Miaco per- 
tendo ver, se podia vizitar ao V6, Rey universal de todo Jap§o," according to Frois 
(9; Geschichte 13). Aoyama quotes Xavier's words: "We remained for some days in the 
capital. We attempted to speak with the king and to obtain from him permission to 
preach the law of God in his land." According to Aoyama, by "king" is meant either 
the shdgun or the emperor. But since it was more difficult to obtain an audience with 
the emperor than with the shogun, Xavier's host apparently sent him to Sakamoto where 
the shdgun Askikaga Yoshiteru was staying at the time so that he might first seek there 
an audience with the shdgun. As a member of the influential Konishi group, his host 
probably had some relations with an official of the court of the shdgun and could 
therefore, in accordance with Xavier's desire, probably act as an intermediary in obtain- 
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In India Xavier had already learned from AnjirO much about the private life 
of the 6, the king of Japan. ^ He was like the pope and had jurisdiction over 
secular persons as well as the clergy, but he delegated his temporal rule to the 
gosho, who was like their emperor. This gosho was, however, subservient to the d, 
and he knelt when he spoke with him. If the gosho did something bad, the 
king could behead him. This 6 was married to one wife. When the moon began 
to wax, he fasted and dressed in white and wore a crown upon his head until 
the full moon, and he refrained from marital acts. But when the moon again 
waned, he lived again with his wife for the other fifteen days, and he engaged 
in hunting and gave himself over to other amusements. If his wife died after 
he had attained his thirtieth year, he maintained perpetual chastity from then 
on, and lived like a religious.^ There were also other legends current about the 
king. There were 366 idols made of wood or stone in his palace, each one of 
which had to watch over him for one night. If he did not feel well at night, the 
idol concerned would be pummeled wiUi blows of the fist and banished from 
the city for a hundred days. After this it would be called back with every honor 
and mollified with caresses so that it would forget the insults it had received.^ 
Other things were also said about the king.^ He could not walk upon the earth 
with his bare feet. When he was forced to leave the enclosure of his house, he 
did so in a sedan chair or wearing straw sandals that were a span in height. He 
was as a rule unapproachable to mortal view, and it was said of him that he 
mostly sat in his palace with his sword in one hand and his bow and an arrow 
in the other. His inner garments, those which touched his body, were black. 
The robe that he wore over these was red, and over this he wore another made 
of thin silk and shaped like a veil. He wore tassels dangling from his hands 
and a cap with earflaps in the shape of a bishop's miter on his head. His forehead 
was painted black and white. ^ His food had to be placed in earthen vessels. 


ing such an audience (117-119). —But all this is conjecture without any foundation in 
the sources. In Xavier's letters and in the other contemporary documents, the "king of 
Japan* is always the emperor, also called dairi and 6, but never shogun; and Rodrigues 
Tcuzu writes that the shoguns, although they had seized the rule and the revenues for 
themselves, still always recognized the king as their natural lord, and no shdgun dared 
to attribute the title of "king” to himself but rather claimed that he was ruling in 
the name of the king, and that this had been ratified by him (182). The shdgun Ashi- 
kaga Yoshiteru was moreover no longer in Sakamoto at the time of Xavier's arrival 
but in Katada, nearly four miles farther north, as Aoyama notes in the printed text of 
his doctoral thesis, where, in contrast to what he had originally written, he adds on 
p. 117, after note 5, "according to Matsuda 561.* By this he means: according to Matsuda's 
Kinseishoki Nihonkankei NambanshiryO no Kenkyu (Tokyo, 1967), indicated in the list 
of abbreviations, and not his Kinki Kirishitan Shiwa (1949), given in the bibliography. 
The shogun was a boy of sixteen who had been driven fix>m the capital, where his 
adversary had seized his rule, and where he was not able to return until 1552. At the 
time of Xavier's arrival he was completely powerless, a puppet in the hands of his 
protectors. There is consequently no indication in the contemporary sources that Xavier 
sought to obtain an audience with the shdgun. Father Schiitte does not consider Xavier's 
trip to Sakamoto and Hiei-zan to be unlikely, but he does not regard it as certain. 
Nevertheless he does not have any other explanation for Frois' text {Introductio 604 630). 

43 A collection of texts on the king of Japan is to be found in Schurhammer, Shin-td 
125-134. In reports of the missionaries, he is usually called vo or voo id]. He is also 
called dairi after his palace. 

^ Schurhammer, Shin-td 128-129. 

^ Ibid. 129-130. The texts are given by AlcAcova for the end of 1554 (Codex Utyssi- 
ponensis I 205v: Q 6045), and by Frois from Miyako, February 20, 1565 (Cartas 1598, 173). 

46 Torres on October 8, 1561 (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 230v-231) gives a copy of the Spanish 
text. The Portuguese translation which we followed in Shin-td 130 is not exact. 

67 According to the Spanish copy, the Portuguese translation in Cartas 1596, 74, and 
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But even though he was revered as an idol, he could be deposed on three counts: 
if he set his bare feet upon the ground; if he slew anyone; and if he was not a 
very tranquil man.^ 

When Xavier beheld the palace of the king with his companions, he was 
bitterly disillusioned. The city here, as everywhere else, manifested the devastat¬ 
ing consequences of the preceding wars. The palace area in the north of the 
upper city had the shape of a giant square surrounded by a bamboo hedge linked 
together with shrubs, having a gate on each side through which one could see 
the gardens and, in the far distance, a number of poor, single-storied buildings. 
The royal palace was of itself no more than a common farmhouse^ in which the 


the Italian translations in ARSI: JapSin. 4, 239v and 245v; only the very defective Latin 
translation has *red and white” (ibid. 235). 

^ According to Torres. In a letter of June 1, 1569, Frois indicates the respect which 
the people had for the emperor. The bonze NichijO Shdnin claimed that he wished to 
help the emperor regain his earlier prestige, position, influence, and wealth. From eight 
to ten years earlier he had piirchased in Miyako a piece of brocade, and he had traveled 
with it through the distant parts of Japan and had declared in the towns and villages 
that the cloth was from the emperor's clothes, that he had given it to him, and that he 
now wished to sell it as relics. All, in accordance with their means, gave him something 
for a small piece of it, one a ducat, another two ducats, and so forth. And he thus 
obtained a large sum of money (Schurhammer, Shin-tO 133-134). AlcAgova, who was in 
Japan from 1552 to 1553, gives a further insight into the respect shown for the emperor 
in Xavier's time. He heard the following anecdote from Torres in Yamaguchi, and he 
reported it in 1554: ”No tempo que o Padre MesU^ Francisco estava nesta terra [of 
Yamaguchi], chegou hum homem de Meaco, que trazia huma gamela, em que a gente 
dizia, que o rei de Meaco, que elles tern como santo, lavara os pes; e assi a tomavfio 
com muita serimonia e a punhao na cabe^a por a grande santidade que diziao que 
el-rd tinha. Este mesmo homem dixe ao Padre Mestre Francisco se queria pdr a gamela 
na cabeca, e o Padre Ihe dixe que dispois. Este rei de Meaco nunca pte os pes no 
chSo, porque se os poe dizem-lhe logo que nao he santo, e se Ihe vem a vontade 
privio-no da dignidade” (Codex Ulyssip. I 205; see also Schurhammer, Shin-td 129-130). 

^ The author of the Rojin Zatsuwa (Miscellanea of an Old Man), comix>sed before 
1598 (Ponsonby 245), states that ”up to the time of Nobunaga, the imperial palace was 
no different from a farmhouse. There was no wall surrounding the palace but oidy 
a bamboo hedge linked together with bushes. When we were young, we played with 
clay on the balcony of the palace and fashioned little figures from it” (Haas I 98). 
Ponsonby has collected some texts for the history of the imperial palace from the Onin 
War to Xavier's time (180-182), and he gives plans of it (32-33 58 334-335). According to 
him, the palace grounds had no enclosure in 1545, at best a bamboo fence; and in 1560 
this hardly protected the palace from the wind and rain (182). In his history Frois 
notes that in 1565 the palace was old and badly damaged (237). When Nobunaga ordered 
the imperial palace to be rebuilt in 1568, it was at the time so dilapidated that it no 
longer had a definite shape. He spent 100,000 cruzados on the new building, which was 
finished in 1571 (cf. Frois, Jime 1, 1569: Cartas 1598, 264v-267, and Geschichte 378); but 
it was still undeserving of the name of an imperial palace (according to Ponsonby 182- 
183 245-246, who cites the Rdjin Zatsuwa, the Nobunaga-ki, and the Heian Tsushi for 
this and gives the cost as a little over ten thousand kart [the kan being worth 828 
pounds sterling]). ^Rodrigues T^uzu describes how the entire coimtry was ruined by 
the constant civil wars between 1340 and 1582, and how the king and the kuges were 
crowded together (accuralados) in Miyako, and beggarly poor (181), when Xavier came 
to Japan in 1549 (183). The palaces of the king and of the other lords of the city had 
been for the most part destroyed by fire. But since the kubO had his palace there, 
and his captains were also living in the city, it recovered the state in which Xavier had 
foimd it, and it remained so until Miyoshi Chdkei murdered the kubO in 1565 and 
burned down his palace and the palaces of his captains and lords, ”during the course 
of which a large part of the city was destroyed and, as far as the houses and the number 
of their inhabitants is concerned, it was reduced to the miserable condition in which we 
saw it when we came to Japan twenty-six years after the departure of the blessed 
priest. The palaces of the kings and of the kuges were miserable structures of pine, 
as were the walls, and the trappings of the ktiges were extremely poor and pitiable. 
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lord lived without pomp and royal court. ^ Although the palace had been roughly 
restored in 1536 for the coronation ceremonies, everything gave the impression 
of extreme poverty. The bald-shaven kuges, the court nobility, in so far as they 
had not left the city and found support from foreign princes or private individuals, ^ 
had been stripped of their earlier revenues and lodged in miserable buildings in 
the neighborhood of the royal palace. Princesses and dames of the palace, scorn¬ 
ing all the earlier court etiquette, called through gaps in the half-ruined fence to 
wandering merchants in order to obtain for themselves at little cost sweet potatoes, 
which were the delicacies of the poor.^ The south gate was reserved for the 
king.^ The west gate was the main entrance,^ but only servants of the palace 
could use it. ^ When Xavier came in his poor clothing with his two companions 
to the gate and announced himself and expressed his desire to speak with the 
king, he was asked if he had a gift, which was required for admission. He 
replied that he had brought one with him to Japan but that he had left it in 
Hirado. He was willing to have it brought from there if he could see the 6 so 
that he might present it to him,^ but this made no impression upon the inter¬ 
rogators. He therefore had to return to the house of his host with his two 
companions and his mission unaccomplished. From Konishi he was able to obtain 
more accurate information about the true status of the king.^ 


The enclosure of the royal palace was made of wood and reeds plastered with mud. It 
was very old and dilapidate, open everywhere and abandoned without guards'* (240-241). 
Rodrigues Tguzu came to Kyoto the first time in 1591. 

^ Frois 13. The king was Go-Nara-tenno (1527-1557). 

51 Ponsonby 182. 

52 Rodrigues Tguzu 181 236, and Frois 358. 

55 ''A l*arriv6e de Xavier k Ky6to, Tempereur Go-Nara 6tait sans influence aucune. 
R6duit k vivre des secours que quelques daimy6 voulaient bien lui envoyer, il menait, avec 
son nombreux entourage, une existence des plus pr6caires. Son palais n'6tait plus qu'une 
immense masure, ou les voleurs entraient k volont6, emportant encore le peu qui s*y 
trouvait. Les princesses et les dames du palais h61aient, k travers les brdches du mur 
d'enceinte, les marchands ambulants de patates douces, et se prbcuraient ainsi, k peu 
de frais, la friandise du peuple” (Steichen 7-8). 

5^ Ponsonby 335. It was the Kenrei-mon (Sate. But according to Murdoch, the 
emperor did not appear in public from 1521 to 1587 (28). 

55 The Yotsuashi-mon (Sate (Ponsonby 181). 

56 Frois on April 27, 1565 <GS II 647). 

57 Frois 12-13, who rightly states that the kubOsama (the shogun) was outside the 
city with some leading lords when Xavier came to Miyako. But Mendes Pinto already 
confuses the king with the kubosama and states in his PeregrinaQom that the priest 
had not been able to see the CubamcamA, since 100,000 caixas, the equivalent of 600 
cruzados, were asked for this, and that the priest had been much troubled by his not 
having what was needed for obtaining what he so gr^tly desired (c. 208). Tursellinus 
has the priest remain for some days before the royal palace in his attempt to secure an 
audience (4, 6). Lucena unites the data of both authors and has Xavier employ some 
days and different means in his many attempts to obtain entrance to the palace of the 
dairi (king) and kubOsama {shOgun), both of whom asked 100,000 caixas for this (7, 24). 
^Rodrigues Tguzu follows him here (47a; Ajuda 224; Cros, Vie II 113-114). Bartoli has 
Xavier make an attempt to obtain a visit with the vo (king and zasso (zasu), both of 
whom demanded six himdred ducats (3, 18). Massei (3, 3) and Sousa (Oriente Conquistado 
1, 4, 1, 36) follow him in this, both calling the king dairi. Bouhours unites the different 
accounts: Xavier attempts to obtain an audience with the kubOsama, dairi, and zasu. 
And they ask 100,000 caixas, the equivalent of 600 icus, for this from him (1. 5). 

58 Xavier writes that he obtained information on the powerlessness of the king 
after his attempt to obtain an audience: "Trabalhamos por falar com el-rey pera Ihe 
pedir licem^a, pera em seu regno preguar a ley de Deus. Nom pudemos falar com ele. 
E depoys que tivemos ernfformagao que nom h6 obedecido dos seus, deixamos de imssystir 
cm pedir-lhe a licen^a pera pregar em seu regno** (EX II 262). 
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During the course of more than two himdred years the shdgun (the gosho, 
as he was called by Anjird)^ had appropriated all authority, even if he allegedly 
ruled in the name of the king.^ The 6 thus had as few lands and resources as 
his courtiers, the kuges. He was completely impoverished like his court officials 
and lived off of the alms which the shdgun or individual lords gave him, or which 
he received from princes^ or bonzes for the conferring of honorary titles which 
were reserved to hdm, or for the confirmation of their sects. ^ Although his palace 
had not been burned down during the civil war that had been waged seventy 
years earlier, like the manors of most of the nobility and also of the kuges, 
it had by this time fallen into ruins and only the main building had been poorly 
reconstructed. It was now again in a ruinous state, since the poverty of the 
kings had permitted only the most necessary repairs during the last seventy 


55 Other names for the shdgun are: kuhdsama and bakufu. The original title 
was sei4-tai-shdgun (supreme commander for the overthrow of the barbarians). Gosho 
is the name of the imperial palace, but it later became employed also for the shogun. 
For a better understanding of the subsequent events, we give the following family trees 
of the shoguns of our period, indicated by numbers, and of their prime ministers 


(kanryds): 


(TaikO was the name assumed by a retired shbgun.) 


Ashikaga {Shdgun) 


Hosokawa {Kanryd) 


6. Yoshinori t 1441 
1428-1441 
I 


Masamoto 
t 1507 

f 


7. Yoshikatsu 

8. Yoshimasa 

Masatomo 

Takakuni 

1441-1443 

1443-1474 

f 

t 1491 

t 1531 

1 

10. Yoshitane 

1 

9. Yoshihisa 

11. Yoshizumi 

1 

Ujitsuna 

1490-1493 

1508-1520 

1474-1489 

1493-1508 

1 

12. Yoshiharu 
1521-1545 

13. Yoshiteru 
1545-1565 


Sumimoto 
t 1520 

Harumoto 


t 1563 


^ Rodrigues Tguzu writes that in 1340 the captain general of the kingdom, the 
shdgun Takauji, appropriated the rule and the revenues for himself. The king and the 
kuges thus became abjectly poor (181-182 239-240). 

On December 13, 1584, Frois wrote: “The supreme lord of these sixty-six kingdoms 
is the vd or dairi, who always resides in his palace in Miyako without letting himself be 
seen or be in conversation with anyone. Though he lost his position and his services 
and his incomes four hundred years ago, and is nothing more than an idol, he is still 
held in great respect. And since he is the supreme lord, he gives titles and honors to 
secular princes and lords and to religious, who give him their gifts for this* (ARSI: JapSin. 
9, 329v). On October 8, 1561, Torres wrote: *E1 officio y presidentia deste es en las cosas 
de la honrra, porque a 61 solo pertenece darlas a cada uno segun que le parece, y se- 
gdn la calidad de las personas y cosas echas. Y ansi su officio es dar nombres o tftulos 
a los sehores conforme a lo que merecen, por donde se sabe de qud honrra y calidad 
es cada uno y que respecto y reverentia se lo deve tener. A estc • • • pertenece agradalos 
en sus tftulos acresentando a cada uno en ellos los grados de honrra que le parece aver 
merecido. Estos tftulos y grados dellos que se dan, se muestran por ciertas letras con 
que se conseden, hagan en sus firmas, las quales les quedan a manera de armas y insi- 
nias, y ansf mudar los sehores sus firmas conforme a los tftulos y letras dellos que se 
les conseden, como acontecid a este sehor de Bungo lOtomo Yoshishigel, al qual des¬ 
puds que ac6 estamos le avemos visto firmas de 24 maneras por los grados que a su 
tftulo le fueron por el Voo acrecentados" {JapSin. 4, 231). Instead of twenty-four, the 
Italian translations {ibid. 240 246) and Cartas 1598 (74v) have thirty-four, and the Latin 
translation has four {JapSin. 4, 235v). Cf. Mimdoch 28-31. 

^ Rodrigues Tguzu 241. 
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years. ^ During the great flood of 1544, the water had come up to the royal 
palace and had carried off a part of the bamboo hedge. ^ And nine years before 
this a typhoon had thrown down the Nikka-mon, "Simflower Gate," and in 1541 
another, the corresponding Gekkwamon, "Moonflower Gate,” in the royal garden, 
and also a tower and the storehouse.^ The poverty of the kings became so great 
that when King Go-Tsuchi-mikado died in 1500, his body was left tmburied for 
forty days, since there was no money for the solemn burial imtil this was provided 
by the prince of South Omi.^ His successor, Go-Kashiwabara, had to wait for 
twenty years for his solemn coronation, that is, imtil 1521, when the superior 
of the temple of Hongwanji in Yamashina, Shdnyo Sh6nin,«^ who had become 
rich through trade with China, gave him 10,000 ryQ** for this. The present king, 
Go-Nara-tenno, who took over the rule in 1527, could also not be solemnly crowned 
until 1536, when the prince of Yamaguchi, Ouchi Yoshitaka, and the superior of 
the temple of Hongwanji gave him the money for the celebration." 

Konishi was also able to give his guests information on earlier events which 
explained the present condition of the king and his capital. 

Famine and pestilence had in two months, in 1460 and 1461, carried off more 
than eighty thousand persons in Miyako. The streets and the Kamogawa River 
under the Shi-jd Bridge had been blocked by rotting coipses.^* Seven years later 
the Onin War, the great civil war, had broken out. The two parties were fighting 
for the succession in the office of shdgun, and Miyako was for eleven years the 
field of battle. At its end practically the whole city had been burned down and 
destroyed, and only half of the population, some forty thousand, had still survived. 
Only a few important buildings were still standing at its conclusion, and these 
were largely in ruins. ^ 

But even after this war had ended, pestilence and smallpox, hunger, con- 


« Ponsonby 173 181-182. 

" Ibid. 174. 

« Ibid. 182. 

" Papinot 131 515. The prince of South Omi was. Rokkaku Takagai (Sansom, Cultural 
History 359), 

" Ponsonby 271. 

" The ry5 was a unit of weight. In 1473 ten ryd of gold dust were worth twenty 
thousand copper coins (Ramming 407). A silver ingot (ichimai) amounted to ten ryd, 
worth four tael and three mas, or four cruzados and six vintens (AIvarez-Taladriz 127*; 
Frois 10). 

" Ponsonby 271. According to Haas I 98, Papinot 505, and Murdoch 24, Ouchi Yoshi¬ 
taka alone paid for the coronation. According to Ponsonby, the coronation was on 
March 16, 1536, six years after he began to rule (182). Ramming writes that it is 
frequently m a in ta i ned that the Monto monks had provided the money for the coronation, 
but actually it was the shdgun Yoshitane who provided the means for its execution five 
years after the king had mounted the throne (188-189). But Yoshitane had already died 
in 1522. In 1560 Mori Motonari still had to give the emperor Ogimachi the money for 
his coronation ceremonies (Papinot 474). 

™ For the following, see Papinot: on the Ashikaga shdguns 32-35, the Hosokawa 183- 
185, the Miyoshi 393-395, the Rokkaku, a collateral branch of the Sasaki 515-516, and 
Matsunaga Hisahide 363-364; see also Sansom, History II 217-241, and Cultural History 358- 
360 367-368 391-393; Murdoch 21-24 28 55-56; Ponsonby 175 208-209 271; Aoyama 22 105 120 122; 
Haas I 178. In addition to these, we obtained information through letters from Professor 
Matsuda in 1957 based on such Japanese works as the Tokitsugu-Kyd-ki (Diary of the 
Court Official Yamashina Tokitsugu, 1525-1576; edited in Dai Nihon Shiryd VI 10); the 
YMen-Dnin-ki; and the Ashikaga Kiseiki, which he has employed in his most recent work, 
Kinseishoki Nihonkankei Namban-shiryd no KenkyO (Tokyo, 1967) 541-566. 

Ponsonby 172; La Mazeli6re II 345. 

^ Ponsonby 173. On the Onin War, 1467-1477, see Sansom, History II 217-229. 
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flagrations, floods, and fighting had prevented any rest from coming to the land.^ 
There was consequently much resentment when the skdgun Ashikaga Yoshimasa, 
unmindful of the misery of his people, devoted himself entirely to an aesthetic 
and luxurious life, and built for himself an elaborate palace in the east of the 
city at the foot of Higashiyama and handed it over to the Zen bonzes at the 
time of his death in 1490.” Four years later a devastating fire broke out in the 
north part of the lower city, which had been partially rebuilt. Sixty blocks of 
houses were destroyed, and in 1500 another conflagration destroyed 20,000 homes. ” 
Smallpox and pestilence were from then on a constant plague. In 1539 and 1540 
an epidemic took the lives of twenty-six thousand, and a flood put fifteen blocks 
of houses under water. In 1540 there was a frightful typhoon that carried every¬ 
thing with it, and in 1544 another flood forced the people to sail through the streets 
in boats. ” 

In addition to these natural disasters there was continuous political turmoil. 
During the Onin War, the fighting had been centered around the office of shOgun. 
After this there was fighting between the two branches of the Hosokawa family 
and their followers, the Miyoshi, for the hereditary position of kanryd, or prime 
minister, of the sMgun, who had been practically stripped of his power. It was 
a battle in which all took an active part, even the lord of South Omi, Rokkaku 
Sadayori, and the bonzes of some sects and their followers. 

The shdguns had become powerless puppets in the hands of their prime 
ministers, the Hosokawas, who elevated and deposed them at will. Among the 
shdguns who were placed in office from the begiiming of the Onin War, Yoshi¬ 
masa was eight years old, Yoshihisa nine, Yoshizumi fifteen, and Yoshiharu and 
Yoshiteru eleven at the time of their elevation. Yoshitane was an exception in 
that he was already twenty-five years old when he entered office in 1490. But 
when he marched against Rokksdcu Takayori and put him to flight, Hosokawa 
Masamoto rose up against him, forced him to flee in 1493, and set his cousin, 
the fifteen-year-old Yoshizumi in his place. Masamoto was himself assassinated 
in 1507 when the banished shOgun returned to Miyako with an army of Ouchi 
Yoshioki, the prince of Yamaguchi, and routed the allied troups of the Hosokawa, 
Miyoshi, and Rokkaku.'” 

After the death of Masamoto, his three adopted sons fought for the position 
of prime minister and the possession of Miyako. The first of these, Sumiyoshi, 
fell in battle in 1507. The second, Sumimoto, was defeated by the third, Taka- 
kuni, in 1519 and died in exile the following year. In 1529 Takakuni forced the 
shdgun Yoshitane to flee and replaced him in 1521 with Yoshiharu, the eleven- 
year-old son of Yoshizumi. In 1531, however, Takakuni was also defeated and 
slain as he was fleeing.” 

The struggle over the position of minister then continued between Ujitsune, 
the son of Takakuni, and Harumoto, the son of Sumimoto.'” Among the followers 
of the Hosokawa, the Miyoshi had a leading part in the fighting. Miyoshi Na- 
gateru had aligned himself with Sumimoto and had defended Miyako for him; 


” Ponsonby 173-174. 

” Ibid. 191-192 205-207. On Yoshimasa and his palace see Sansom, History II 229-232. 
As a Zen temple, it was called JishO-ji. 

” Ponsonby 174. 

» Ibid. 208-209. 

” Papinot 33-34 504. 

” Ibid. 184. 

” Ibid. 184-185. 
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but he had been defeated, and in 1520 he had committed hara-kiri in the Chion-in 
temple. His son Nagamoto, who had forced his way into the capital, with the 
Hosokawa in 1520 and had compelled the shogun Yoshitane to flight, was slandered 
by his adversaries and in 1532 was slain by command of Hosokawa Harumoto in 
the Hongwanji temple of Yamashina. When this happened, seventy of his men 
committed hara-kiri in order to follow their lord in death." 

In this same year, 1532, Harumoto’s ally, Rokkaku Sadayori, had attacked and 
burned the main temple of the Ikko sect in Yamashina” with the assistance of 
the Hokke bonzes and their followers, the Hongwanji. The reprisal on the 
Hokke, who were hated by all the other sects because of their intolerance, occur¬ 
red four years later. The powerful bonzes of the Tendai sect had come down 
with their monastic troops from Hiei-zan and had burned down all the twenty-one 
temples and monasteries of the Hokke in the capital and had driven out their 
inmates. In the assault on their main temple, Honkokuji, three thousand of its 
defenders had been slain.” But the pestilence, which soon after came upon the 
city in 1539 and 1540, the violent typhoon and the flood of 1540, and a new high 
water in 1544, which destroyed the Shi-jo and the Go-jb bridges over the Kamo- 
gawa, were interpreted by Ae people as the revenge of the spirits of those who 
had fallen during the expulsion of the Hokke. At an assembly of all the sects, it 
was decided that the Hokke bonzes should be reinstated and their twenty-one 
temples xeerected. ” 

In 1532 Harumoto had been reconciled with the shdgun Yoshiharu and was 
appointed by the latter as his prime minister. But the position of the shOgun 
was insecure. In 1539, threatened by Miyoshi Chokei, he had fled from Miyako 
and had been obliged to live for three years in exile in the province of Yamato 
before he was able to return to his capital.” In 1543 he had been compelled to 
obtain a loan from the Sakai merchants, giving as security for it revenues from 
his possessions as an Ashikaga." In 1545 he had finally been forced to abdicate 
in favor of his eleven-year-old son Yoshiteru. In 1546, when he dealt with Haru¬ 
moto’s rival, Ujitsime, with respect to the position of minister, he was forced by 
Harumoto, who had marched on the capital, to flee with his son to Sakamoto." 
Harumoto forced his way into Miyako, and in the following year, 1547, his troops 
burned down four temples in the region of Higashiyama and also did serious 
damage to the elaborate palace which had been built there by the shdgun Yoshi- 
masa.” Only when the new shdgun, Yoshiteru," reconfirmed Harumoto in his 
office of minister could he return with his father to Miyako. 


" Also called Yoshinaga. He also had the title of chikuzen-no-kami {ibid. 394), but 
this did not mean that he was the lord of Chikuzen. On the meaning of this title, see 
Murdoch 29-30. 

” Ponsonby 271. 

” Ibid. 208. Frois refers to this attack when he wrote on October 4, 1571: "It is 
now thirty-seven years since they {the Hiei-zan bonzes], in order to submit all the others 
to their dominion, attacked Miaco with their arms and put almost everything to flames; 
and in so doing they slew a great number of people" <GS II 678); Murdoch exaggerates 
when he writes that “half the metropolis of Japan was reduced to ashes” <21). 

" Ponsonby 208-210 174 415. 

” Papinot 184 34. 

® Sansom, Cultural History 348. 

" Papinot 34 184. 

” Ponsonby: “The temple [JishOji, the former palace of the shdgun Yoshimasal 
suffered heavily in the troubles of 1547. The Kyoto ShOgunkefu says: 'Hosokawa Haru¬ 
moto, with troops from Shikoku, encamped on Higashi-yama and set fire to the Jodo-ji, 
Shinnyo-do, Shishigatani and Kitashirakawa’" <207). Murdoch exaggerates: “ffive years 
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But in 1548 Harumoto fell out with his chief assistant Miyoshi Chdkei. the 
son of Nagamoto,^ who now took the part of the sh5gtm*s rival Ujitsuna.^ In 
February, 1549, the young shogun, Yoshiteru, had to flee again with his father to 
Sakamoto.Besieged by Chokei in his fortress of Miyake,® which lay south 
of the capital, Harumoto fled to Omi,® while his adversary entered Miyako in 
October of this same year.^ In Omi Harumoto obtained the help of Rokkaku 
Yoshitaka, the son of Sadayori.^ In 1550 Chdkei handed the capital over to his 
vassal Matsunaga Hisahide,^ defeated Harumoto at Otsu on Lake Biwa,® and 
then marched by way of Anaho,® where the former shdgun, Yoshiharu, had died 
on May 21, to Sakamoto. There, on December 28 of this same year, 1550, he 
captur^ the recently completed castle of the shdgun Nakao-jo and forced the 
young shdgun Yoshiteru to flee to Katada, which lay still farther to the north.® 
After this Yoshiteru was again reconciled with Harumoto. When Xavier came 
to Miyako in January, 1551, the summer palace of the shdgun was partially 
destroyed; his other palace, north of the royal palace, and the palace of Hoso- 
kawa Harumoto, which was not far from it, and its elaborate gardens were all 
abandoned by their owners, and the shdgun had fled from Sakamoto. 

Nevertheless, despite all the destruction caused by the preceding wars and 
the vast conflagrations in the devastated city, there were still many interesting 
temples and monasteries which remained standing, as if by miracle, in the midst 
of the ruins, or which had been completely reconstructed. ^ 


before fXavier's arrival in KySto in January, 15511, the Japanese records tell us, the city 
had been reduced by war and fires to such a state that it was impossible to live in it; 
whoever did attempt to live there, ran the risk of being burnt, slain, or starved" (5S56). 

w Papinot 184. 

^ Miyoshi Norinaga, the eldest son of Nagamoto. who was slain at the command of 
Harumoto. had the title of chikuzen-no-kami, and in 1548 he assumed the name of Chdkei 
(Papinot 394). In 1601 Valignano wrote in his *lAbro primero: "Quando el Padre Xavier 
vino a Japdn, era Senor de la Tenca [Tenka; Central Province] hun gentil llamado 
Mioxidono [Miyoshi], que ni aun era Sefior de los sinco reinos de Gquinay [Go-ki^: 
Yamashiro, Yamato, Kawachi. Settsu. and Izumil. y aun que govemava como capitan 
del Cubo, el Cubo podia bien poco. y el Dairi con los Cimgues ikugesi vivian miserable- 
mente, y todos los mAs reinos, que estAn de Miaco para las partes orientales, eran oo- 
cupados de diversos sefiores y yacatas, de los quales muchos eran mAs poderosos que 
elmismo Sefior de la Tenca" <25; Ajuda 276). 

» Papinot 184 394. 

91 The date is from information received from Matsuda. 

92 Between Osaka and Miyako, south of Ibaraki. 

92 Papinot 394-395 516. 

^ The date is from Matsuda. According to Haas, Norinaga (Miyoshi Ch5kei) marched 
on Miyako in November, 1549, and "destroyed the palace of Higashiyama, which was 
not built until the time of Yoshiharu" (I 178). Meant is the palace built by Yoshimasa 
in 1493. According to the Kyoto Shdgunkefu, Chfikei did not bum the Higashiyanm palace 
until December 26, 1551; and even then, the Ginkaku, the Silver Pavilion, remained un¬ 
harmed (Ponsonby 207; cf. Murdoch 56). 

92 Papinot 516. 

96 Ibid. 395. 

® Ibid. 184. 

92 Anaho lay immediately south of Sakamoto. 

99 According to Matsuda. Haas erroneously has the shdgun return to Miyako already 
in the spring of 1551 <I 178). In March, 1551, he had to flee from Katada still farther 
north to Kutsuki. It was only on February 22, 1552, that he concluded a peace with 
Chokei and was able to return to Miyako, as we have been informed by Matsuda. 

^90 Papinot 184. 

101 See the city plan in Sansom, History II 224, and Frois 237. 

102 por the following, see Schurhammer, "Das Stadtbild" (GS II 619^2). We have 
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The Amida temple was located in the upper city, in the quarter inhabited by 
merchants and artisans, where precious silks and brocades, gold fans, and all 
kinds of utensils were fabricated. The temple, which was called Hyakumanben, 
was the most frequented of all those in the city. All day long, but especially in 
the evening, when the shops were closed, it was thronged with people, who gave 
alms and prayed before the statue of the god, as with quickened pace, and with 
their Buddhist rosaries in their hands, they hurried about the temple and re* 
peated in a loud voice the usual prayer: "Namu Amida Butsu,” and, with raised 
hands, bowed before the entrance to the sanctuary.Not far from the Amida 
temple was that of Emma-d, the judge of the infernal regions. It also was much 
frequented by devout individuals who gave it alms so that they might be preserved 
from his fiery torments. The statue before which they rendered their devotions 
was ugly and towered over the masses since it was as large as a good-sized 
elephant. In his right hand he held a scepter as a sign of his judicial authority, 
and at his sides he had two devils as tall as three men. One of these had a pen 
in his hand in order to write down the misdeeds of the sinners. The other read 
them from a sheet of paper. On the walls were painted many kinds of infernal 
torments and numerous figures of men and women and of devils who tortured 
them.*®* 

To the west and outside the city a good half-hour from the royal palace was 
the large Zen monastery of the Mydshin-ji temple*®^ surrovmded by a grove of 
pines.*®* During the Cmin War this had been burned down, but it had been 
immediately rebuilt. At its center was an octagonal wooden tower equipped with 
carvings and painted in a variety of colors. The tower, which was divided into 
more than a hundred compartments, turned on its axis. These compartments 
contained all the books that had been written by Shaka and were so numerous 
than no one could read them all.**** This book tower was so coostructed that 
when sitting or standing one could, without moving, see all the books that one 
wished to see because of the rotation of the tower on its axis. Through a triple 
gjrration of the tower, one could obtain the same reward as if he had read all 
these holy books; and in addition to this he could secure a long life, prosperity, 
and protection from bad luck of any sort. 

North of this monastery was the very old, large, and much frequented Shintd 
shrine of Kitano-Tenjin in the midst of pines and lofty cedars, dedicated to Su- 
gawara Michizane, the faithful servant of an earlier king. Many steps led up to 
a black altar lit by numerous lamps and candles. On its walls were many por¬ 
traits of individuals of former times, some painted and some carved. The numerous 
stone lanterns and stone and bronze figures of oxen were votive offerings of the 
faithful.*®* 

Farther north, in a large park on the brim of a pine-enclosed lake, was the 
three-storied Golden Pavilion, the Kinkaku, which the shdgun Yoshimitsu had 
built 150 years earlier along with other ornate buildings of his palace. At the 


complemented the data in this with other from Ponsonby, Murray <1901), and the Official 
Guide. 

10 } "Stadthild” 650; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 34. The name Hyakumanben means 'A 
Million Repetitions” (of the nembutsu, the invocation of Amida) (Coates 243). The temple 
was destroyed by fire along with the entire upper dty in 1565 (Frois 237). 

»•♦ “Stodtbild” 650; Frois 239; cf. Murray 47. 

109 "Stadtbild” 650; Frois 238; Ponsonby 196-200; Murray 332; Official Guide 715-716. 

*®* One of the pines was planted in 14^ (Murray 332). 

*®* The Buddhist canon comprises 6,771 volumes. 

**• ”StadtbUd” 657-658; Murray 329-330; Official Guide 690491. 
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time of his death he had bequeathed it to the Zen bonzes, who here erected their 
Rokuonji monastery. All of the buildings, with the exception of the Golden 
Pavilion, had been destroyed by fires diuing the Onin War, and they had only 
been partially rebuilt in a makeshift fashion. In an artificial rock grotto within 
the pavilion, a statue of the founder, representing him as seated and dressed as 
a bonze, had been placed. Near it were statues of Kannon tmd of the four heavenly 
kings.!'” The road to the east out of the park passed a small temple of Fudd, the 
god of wisdom, who was represented as surrounded by flames, enthroned upon 
an altar with his two attendants, !>!> and having his sword of justice in his right 
hand and his rope for the binding of evildoers. From here the road passed out 
of the park to the large monastic complex of the Daitoku-ji temple, which belonged 
to the Zen sect. This was an entire monastic city in the midst of another ex¬ 
tensive park, where the most prominent and most respected bonzes of all Japan 
had their residence. The buildings had twice succumbed to conflagrations in the 
fifteenth century, but they had been reerected immediately after the Onin War, 
though not as ornately as they had earlier been. !>! 

In the south of the city, the Hokke had elaborately rebuilt!*^ their temple 
of Honnoji, which had been burned down in 1536. South of it was their main 
temple of Honkokuji, which had been reconstructed at about the same time.!!! 
It was located on an area about a gun's-shot in length and breadth, and it was 
surrounded by a broad, deep trench and equipped with but a single entrance. 
Within this defensive ditch were the dwellings of the bonzes, to whose sect Xavier’s 
host belonged. These were surrounded by charming gardens with artificial pools, 
islands, hills, clumps of trees, and a series of minor temples which had been 
foimded by benefactors of the monastery. The main temple was large and had 
three naves that were separated from each other by huge columns of cedar. 
Over the main altar was enthroned a large, gilded statue of Shaka, and in front 
of it were two basins in which sticks of fragrant aloes were constantly burning. 
On a lacquered table were displayed the sacred, gilded writings of Shaka; and 
in front of it were smaller, lower tables covered with gold lacquer, each of 
which was provided with a book and a mat for the choral prayers of the seated 
bonzes. The monks were dressed in white silk and wore over this a black cloak. 
They belonged to the most prominent families of Miyako, and they had many 
sons of these latter as pujuls in their monastery. Thanks to the many alms which 


!<” ‘'Stadtbild* 658-659; Frois 239; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 35 37-38; Ponsonby 203-205; 
Murray 330; Official Guide 691-692. The (jolden Pavilion, which was set on fire by a 
pyromaniac in 1950, had been rebuilt again in the old style by the time of our visit 
in 1957. 

110 Official Guide 692. 

111 "Stadthild" 659-661; Frois 237-238; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 34; Ponsonby 185-187; 
Murray 330; Official Guide 692-694. Frois, who visited and described Daitoku-ji in 1565, 
counted fifty monasteries within the monastic precincts. The monastery of Otomo 
Yoshishige, the prince of Bungo, which was founded for his son, still preserves the 
portrait of its founder. 

lu Frois 281 285 452; Ponsonby 209-210; Official Guide 698. The monastery of HonnOji, 
where Nobunaga was killed in 1582 by the traitor Akechi Mitsuhide, lay south of the 
Rokkaku temple, not far from the crossing of the Karasumaru-ddri and Rokkaku-dOri 
streets, separated by a single street from Nambanji, the main church of the Jesuits, 
who lived there from 1560 to 1587 (Frois, Hist. II 329; cf. Schutte, Introductio 606612. 
It was later transferred to its present site at the crossing of the Teramachi-dOri and 
Oike-dori streets {Official Guide 698). 

113 '■Stadtbild" 652-655; Frois 281 285 357-358; Ponsonby 207-209; Official Guide 697. 
It has been there since 1345. 
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the monastery received from followers of the sect, it was one of the richest in 
the city. 

Farther west, but still between these two Hokke monasteries, was the Mibu- 
dera temple, which pertained to the old Ritsu sect. This was dedicated to Jizo, 
the Buddhist helper in need, and patron of travelers, pregnant women, and children. 
The Buddhists believed that he conducted souls to another life and with his 
trident freed them from hell and accompanied them to the paradise of Amida. 
His much revered statue adorned the high altar.A half an hour south of 
Mibudera was the monastery of Tdji, which Xavier had passed on his way to 
Miyako. The large temple precinct, which belonged to the Shingon sect, was 
surrounded by a low ditch and high, thick walls. It was one of the main si^ts 
of Miyako and had in addition to its main temple, with its tall, many-storied 
pagoda, a series of lesser temples. The buildings had been destroyed by fire 
during the civil war, but they had by this time been extensively rebuilt. The 
main temple was located on the edge of a lotus pool in the shade of ancient trees. 
The founder of the sect, Kdb6 Daishi, had erected it; and some of the portraits 
contained in the sanctuary were thought to be of him. 

To the east of the city, on the other side of the Kamogawa, on the slopes of 
Higashiyama, was a series of temples, the most renowned in the city. 

One of the most popular sanctuaries of. Miyako was the Gion shrine on the 
far side of the Shi-jd Bridge, which was dedicated to the ox-headed, moon-god 
Susanoo. This ancient Shinto sanctuary was visited by many pilgrims from dif¬ 
ferent provinces of Japan, who, after they had paid Aeir devotion, went about 
the temple in procession “praying the Buddhist rosary,” and then prostrated 
themselves upon the earth before it. The feast of Susanoo, which in 1503 was 
again celebrated for the first time since the devastations of the civil war, was, 
with its richly figured processional cars, the most brilliant in all the dty. Here, 
as elsewhere, Buddhists had settled near the sanctuary and had erected close to 
it a temple in honor of Yakushi Nyorai, one of the five gods of wisdom, and to 
Kannon. “• 

Northeast of the Gion shrine was the Chion-in, the principal monastery of the 
Jddo sect, with the grave of its founder within its precincts. The complex was 
located on a terrace above a wooded slope which provided a view through the 
pines down upon the city of Miyako. Though the temple buildings had been burned 
down during the Onin War, they had soon after been reerected. 

South of the Gion shrine was the Kennin-ji monastery of the Rinzai-Zen sect, 
one of the five Go-zan, or university colleges, of the capital. Its bonzes, however, 
shunned the study of books and limited themselves to meditation and prayers 
in choir. The buildings had been severely damaged during the previous civil 
war.i* Farther south of it was the Rokuhara-Mitsu-ji temple on TbkaidO Street. 


“Stadtbild” d56-657; Official Guide 694. The temple was near the west end of 
ShiJ5-d0ri Street. The Ritsu (RisshCl) sect was introduced into Japan by the Chinese 
bonze Kanshin in 754 and is today little known (Papinot 514). 

•1* The temple is also called KyG-dgokoku-ji. 

«« “StadtbUd” 662-663; Frois 236; Ponsonby 109-110; Murray 346; Opicial Guide 698- 
700. The temple is also called Gion no Yashiro and Yasaka no Yashiro. 

u^Fonsonby 174. 

11* Murray 346. During its restoration, the temple was freed from its Buddhist 
additions (Papinot 118). 

119 “Stadtbild" 662-664; Frois 240-241; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 34; Ponsonby 157-159; 
Miuray 346-347; Official Guide 70O-7D1; pictures in (^lallaye 247. 

uo “StadtbUd” 666; Ponsonby 151; Official Guide 705. 
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Here was revered a statue of the eleven-headed Kannon which had been carved 
six hundred years before by the bonze Kuya. Farther west, and halfway up the 
heights of the wooded Otowayiuna, was the lai^e Kiyomizu temple, which was 
also dedicated to the same eleven-headed, thousand-armed goddess. Leading up 
to it was a steep street lined with merchant stalls for the coimtless pilgrims who 
came there. At the end of the street was a series of steps leading up to a 
two-storied gatehouse guarded by two huge, terrifying figures. Still higher up 
was a second gate providing an entrance tp the main temple, which was six stories 
high and built of strong beams which stretched out over a yawning abyss, only 
one edge of the temple proper resting upon the rocks. The temple terrace ranged 
out into the middle of a ravine, and trees in the woods below, large cedars and 
Japanese cherries, reached up to the height of the balustrade. The seated statue 
of the goddess was, however, enclosed in a shrine which was only opened every 
thirty-three years. To the right and left of it were the statues of her twenty-eight 
companions and of the four kings of heaven. ^ 

A half an hour south of Kiyomizu, on the lower slope of the moimtain, was 
the large monastery of Tdfuku-ji, one of the five Zen universities of the capital; 
and within its precincts were numerous temples. The three large and elaborate 
main buildings were located high up on the slope and were supported by massive 
wooden piles so large that two men with their extended arms could hardly 
compass them. In the first of these three temples, the main one, was a giant 
statue of Shaka seated on a lotus blossom. It was forty-nine feet high and com¬ 
pletely gilded. Behind it was a kind of leaf that rose st^ higher with a thousand 
small idols, each about a span in length, but forty of which were a bit smaller 
than a two-year-old child. These were also gilded, and to the right and left of 
Shaka were two more gilded statues a little smaller than the main figure. Near 
them were the four guardians of heaven, huge and frightening to behold. The 
first had a sword, the second a pen for writing, the third a scroll, and the fourth 
a halberd. On the brick floor of the temple were thirty mats for the bonzes 
when they prayed in choir. The second structure was a kind of scholastic aula. 
On the panelled ceiling of the hall was painted a multicolored lizard. This re¬ 
presented the god of wisdom, who was worshiped by the students. In the center 
of the room was a tall wooden tabernacle. Iliree steps led up to it. It had a 
blaok-lacquered chair and table for the president vmder a kind of canopy formed 
by numerous hanging standards. At the foot of the steps was a low table for 
the candidates who wished to obtain their degree. A tall flight of stairs led up 
to the third structure, which contained a representation of Shaka preaching in 
the fastness of the moimtain. The statue of the god was gilded, and around 
it were the statues of his five hundred disciples. Some of these had glass eyes 
and were so perfectly wrought that they seemed to be alive. Opposite these three 
temples was a very long 2 md broad house with benches on both sides, where 
the students had earlier attended lectures. But the monastery had long before 
lost its revenues, since the warring parties had no interest in studies. The schools 
had consequently been suspended, and many of the structures had rotted away 
and collapsed. The monastery had already suffered much when Kydgoku Ta- 
katsugu came in 1534 to Miyako with a large army and set up his camp here. 


*2* Official Guide 701; Papinot 336. 

*22 “Stadtbild" 664-667; Frois 236; Fiois, Kulturgegens'dtze 34; Ponsonby 111; Murray 
343-344; Official Guide l(fl\ pictures in Challaye 102 116. 

•22 “Stadthild” 669-671; Frois 235-236; Frois, Kulturgegensatze 33-34 37; Ponsonby 152- 
154; Murray 337; Official Guide 708; Papinot picture in Steinilber-Ob^rlin 190. 
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The principal meeting place of the citizens of Miyako was, however, another 
Kannon temple, the San-ju-san-gen-do. This temple of the 33^33 idols consisted 
of a narrow hall 425 feet in length. A large gate opened at its center upon an 
altar, over which the more-than-life-sized figure of the goddess of the sanctuary 
could be seen. It was seated, with its hands before its breast, its ears pierced, 
and its head shorn. Over it was a canopy from which hung many large bells 
on thick chains, and all was gilded. About this figure were thirty statues, all 
standing, the size of a large man. These were the thirty companions of the 
divinity, including the wind god with his filled, leathern bottle on his back, and 
the storm god with his thunderbolts. To the right and left of the main statue 
were seven or eight long rows of steps, on each of which were five hundred idols, 
all the size of a man. They were standing with their hands folded before their 
breasts. They were all apparently alike and represented Kannon, the goddess 
of wisdom. Each of these figures had thirty arms and hands, two of which were 
proportionate to the body; the rest were small, and two were around the hips. 
Each of the statues had two spears, and on each of their heads was a crown 
with ten small busts of the same goddess, and behind it was a diadem with 
many rays. All of these figures were excellently fashioned and gilded and dazzling 
to behold.*^ 

Xavier described the impressions which he had received from the city as 
follows: 

This city of Myako was formerly very large. Because of the wars it is now sadly 
destroyed. Many say that it formerly had 180,000 homes, and this seems to me to cor¬ 
respond to what it really was, judging by the circumference of the dty, which was 
very large. It is now, however, sadly burned and destroyed. Nevertheless it seems to 
me that it may still have more than 100,000 homes. t25 


12* -Stadtbild" 667-669; Frois 234-235; Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 33 36-37 168-169 (pictures); 
Ponsonby 113; Murray 338; Official Guide 707; pictiue in Challaye 246. The nmnber 
comes to 333333 if all the small figures on the foreheads, hands, and halos of the statues 
are counted. 

EX II 262. In 1561 Vilela wrote: *This city of Miaco is very large, even if it is 
not so large as it must once have been. According to what we were told, it was seven 
[Japanese] leagues in length and three in breadth. It is completely surrounded by very 
high motmtains. At their feet, in every direction, are many very large monasteries and 
buildings which were erected in former times and provided with many revenues. Never¬ 
theless both they and the city have suffered much from the wars and conflagrations which 
they have frequently experienced. According to what the people there say, what is now 
seen is only an illusion of what was earlier there" ("Stadtbild" 638). In 1571, after the 
dty had been again partially burned down in 1562 during the Negoro War, he wrote: 
"There may be three hundred monasteries in this city. This city was earlier very large 
and populous and had over three hundred thousand residents {moradas de casas). It 
may now have seventy thousand. War and the tooth of time have reduced this un¬ 
fortunate dty to its present state" (Cartas 1598, 319v; "Stadtbild" 640). A month later 
he wrote: "Miaco formerly had three hundred thousand homes, as it is said, but now 
it has only sixty thousand. It is a sadly destroyed dty" (ibid. 642). Rodrigues Tguzu 
was well informed about Miyako and the history of the dty, as he states: "What we 
write here about it and the royal palace is certain and has been accurately established. 
We have read at leisure about its past in their books which deal with it; and we have 
seen the remains of it which are still extant, and the names of the streets and the 
quarters and their extent; and we were very well informed about the condition it was 
in when the blessed Padre Frandsco went there in 1550. At the time of the death or 
Cubd [1565], it was destroyed; and it remained in a miserable condition until the time 
when the TaycO [Hideyoshi, 1585] ruled the Tenca [Tenka], when the dty was greatly 
enlar^d and became similar to what it had earlier been. We saw all the state that it 
was in and some changes which took place at the time of Daifu deyasu]. Its former 
size, without counting the suburbs on its four sides, was that of a square, each side 
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During the ten or eleven days that the priest remained in Miyako, he tried 
to preach on its streets and squares, but he discovered that the land was not 
ready for this. The freezing cold, the preparations being made for the coming 
New Year, ^ the searching for one's daily bread in the devastated city, and 
especially the ominous indications of a renewed outbreak of the dvil war left 
no room in the capital of Japanese Buddhism for attention to the words of the 
foreign preachers. Boys frequently ridiculed them and threw stones and old 
shoes at them. ^ The priest had intended to write a detailed account of his visit 
to the capital of Japan for his brethren, but what he actually wrote was brief: 

When we reached Myako, we remained there for some days. We tried earrcstly to 
speak with the king, so that he would grant us the pennission to preach the law of 
God in his kingdom. We were unable to speak with him. When we later learned that 
his subjects did not obey him, we made no further efforts to obtain this permission to 
preach in his kingdom. We looked to see if there was any disposition for preaching 
the law of God in those regions. We discovered that a great war was in the offing 
and that the land did not have the needed disposition.... And when we saw that the 
land did not have the peace that was needed for preaching there the law of God, we 
returned to Amanguche. ^ 


of which was nearly a league long, in which there were thirty-eight streets running 
from north to south, and the same number from east to west, which formed 1,444 
squares with 5,300 gates* <233-236). He then described the condition of the city after 
its destructicm in 1565: *Of the thirty-eight streets going from north to south, there 
was only one going from the upper to the lower city; and of the thirty-eight cross streets 
only a few were left* <240). Under Hideyoshi the empty streets were repeopled, the 
temples and monasteries were rebuilt just inside the city lii^ts; and the city itself became 
much larger; but, as Rodrigues Tguzu also noted, "despite all the increase in people 
and dwellings, the city has not attained its earlier number of homes. In the house of 
the viceroy Ghenyfoyn [Geni Hoin], the governor of the city at the time, who was 
our friend, we saw the list of houses, and it contained sixty thousand households or 
hearths alone of citizens and people obliged to pay taxes, many of which were tenements 
with numerous occupants wMch were counted as one; and there were many houses 
that were exempt from taxes and privileged. In adffition to these there were the 
buildings of the king's palace and of the kuges and the Juracu fortress {built by 
Hideyoshi], which was already a city in itself, 380 palaces of the leading lords, and around 
the limits of the city, 370 monasteries with their temples, many of which were very 
large, not counting the many, elaborate monasteries and universities outside the city* 
<244-^5). See also Aoyama 120-125 and Ponsonby 423425. 

126 The New Year in 1551 was on February 6. In 1578 it took Frois eight days and 
much effort to find a ship in Shiwaku to continue his journey. All were occupi^ with 
preparations for the New Year (Cartas 1598, 405). On this, see Frois 292. 

127 Teixeira 878. 

126 EX II 262. In 1566 Vilela wrote briefly about Xavier's visit to Miyako: *A esta 
terra [Miyako] ho P. Mestre Francisquo tinha ido, que por penuria da lingoa nao ouve 
fruito algum* <ARSI: JapSin. 6, 182). In 1584 Frois wrote of Xavier's attempt to speak 
with the king: "Nosso P. Mestre Francisco de santa memoria quando ali chegou ha 
ddade do Miaco, deteue-se nella dez ou onze dias para Ihe fazer sanday, idest visita-lo 
com seu prezente, mas por ser estrangeiro e nao ter adherencia, ho nio admitirao. £ 
importa tanto, effectuar-se isto, que nenhuma religiao de quantos bonzos ha no Miaco 
podem ali rezedir nem fazer seus templos, sem o ter primeiro visitado. Depois negociar 
sua patente, que se chama rinxi [rinshi], averA 20 annos quando fui a primeira vez ao 
Miaco, que pella persuasao dos bonzos... por patente do Dairi nos deitarao fora do 
Miaco* (JapSin. 9, 329v). In 1957 Father W. Schiffer told us on the way to Hiei-zan that 
he had once heard from a Japanese in Tokyo that there was a document in the imperial 
palace stating that a foreigner had once come to the imperial palace dressed as a beggar 
and had been turned away. 
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Shimazu Takahisa had been right in telling Xavier in Kagoshima that he should 
not go to Miyako, since it was in a state of constant war. ^ Eleven days after 
their arrival ^ Xavier and his two companions took leave of their host and at 
Toba, a league from the city, boarded a ship which was to take them from there 
to Sakai. As the boat glided slowly down the river, the priest looked fixedly 
on the unfortunate city and repeatedly sang the words at the beginning of Psalm 
113, In exitu Israel de Aegypto: “When Israel went out of Egypt, the hoi^ of 
Jacob from a barbarous people, Judea was made his sanctuary, Israel his do¬ 
minion." Some verses farther on the Psalmist continues: “Not to us, O Lord, 
not to us; but to thy name give glory. For thy mercy, and for thy truth's sake, 
lest the gentiles should say: 'Where is their God?' But our God is in heaven; 
he hath done all things whatsoever he would. The idols of the gentiles are silver 
and gold, the works of the hands of men. They have mouths, and speak not; 
they have eyes, and see not. They have ears, and hear not; they have noses, and 
smell not. They have hands, and feel not; they have feet, and walk not; neither 
do they cry out through their throat. Let them that make them become like 
imto them, and all such as trust in them. The house of Israel hath hoped in 
the Lord; he is their helper and their protector." 

He now had a new plan before his eyes. There was a prince in Yamaguchi 
mightier than the king of Japan and mightier t h a n the shdgwt in the north. He 
would return to him, but no longer as a poor man of Christ, but with his letters 
and gifts, for Japan did not understand the poverty of the cross. 


i» Torres 54. 

HD Ten or eleven days (Frois, December 13, 1584). In his history Frois states that 
Xavier did not remain more than eleven days in Miyako (13). This broomes fifteen days 
in Lucena <7, 24). 

HI Lucena first describes Xavier's departure from the data of Brother JoSo Femte- 
dez: ^Embarcouse num fermoso rio, que nelle vem a entrar no mar decendo da senra 
e lauando os muros, e regando os campos do Mi^. Indo no batel, contava depois o 
irmam loam Femdndez, que nam podia o Santo apartar os olhos da soberba ddade 
cantando e repetindo algfias vezes com o espirito meyo enleuado, aquelle principio do 
salmo 113: 'Na sahida de Israel do Egypto, da casa de lacob, d'entre o pouo barbaro, 
Foy ludea santificada do Senhor, e feito Israel seu reyno, e imperio.'... £ isto era o 
em que o padre Francisco leuaua os olhos d'alma, quando com os do corpo na cidade 
nam oessaua de repetir cantando t^ a perder da vista” (7,24). *Rodriques Tcuzu is the 
first to name the place of departure, Toba: ”No lugar chamado Toba aly junto a Cidade 
se embarcou para o Sacay” (47av; Ajuda 224; Cros Vie II 122). He further states that 
the Yodogawa was navigable up to Toba and that it was alive with countless row- and 
sailboats (10^110). Vivero y Velasco said the same in 1609 (2(9. Toba was the town 
where one embarked when sailing from Miyako to other places. Vilela boarded ship 
there in 1562 when he was going from the capital to Yawata (Frois 129), as did Frois 
in 1565 when he was sailing to Hirakata {ibid. 285). In 1591 Valignano landed there on 
his way to Miyako (Hayus 132). 

H2 Early legends already magnified Xavier's stay in Miyako. In Xavier's process 
of canonization in Goa in 1556, one of his penitents, Catarina de Chaves, stat^ four 
years after she had said good-by to the priest in Goa as he was leaving for China that 
she had heard from many persons that when Father Master Francis was in Japan, he 
had suffered many insults and injuries from the natives and had been given many 
blows, but that he had endured this for the love of God and had continued with his 
teaching of Christian doctrine. Twice he had been imprisoned and had been brought 
forth for execution, but both times there rose such a storm that he was released through 
fear (MX II 198). In Orlandinus this becomes: ”Under the viceroy Noronha there was 
spread a rumor in India that Xavier was being taken away to his death several times 
before Miaco but was freed by a storm” (1. XI, n. 1(X)). Bartoli writes on the occasion 
of Xavier's trip to Miyako: ”Xavier was several times during the course of it seized by 
pirates and tidee wounded by arrows.... Boys hurled stones at him while he was 
preaching and cried out in ridicule: 'Dio, Diol' The bonzes incited the people to kill 
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him, and we know that he was twice driven away from the gates of two cities by stones 
hurled at him, and that he would have been slain if God had not unexpectedly let a 
cluster of clouds appear with threatening thimder and lightning, which so frightened 
the murderers that they no longer dared to lay hands upon him/ He places this 
before Xavier's arrival in Miyako (Asia 3, 18). Chaves probably confused &vier with 
Master Caspar Barzaeus, who, soon after his arrival in Ormuz in 1548, was twice stoned 
by Mohammedans as he went through the streets of the city calling the children to the 
lessons in Christian doctrine (DI I 503, and the somewhat altered Italian translation in 
SIE 77). On these occasions severe and repeated earthquakes with weird threats from 
the bowels of the earth terrified his enemies (ibid. 505 599 645-646 661 671; 11 251). Caspar's 
companion Alvaro Mendes on his voyage to Ormuz in 1552 was shot with arrows <DI II 
451). —Bruley des Varaimes, a missionary who visited his confreres in Miyako in 1891, 
describes his climb up Moimt Hiei-zan in his diary; he then adds the following: "There 
is a legend that St. Francis Xavier climbed up here in order to pick an herb that had 
the power to cure leprosy (Le Japon d^aujourd’hui [Tours, 1893] 330). The missionaries 
took lepers especially into their hospitals in Miyako, Fushimi, Osaka, and Sakai until 
1632, when some 130 of those who were thus afflicted were driven from Japan because 
of ^eir faith and the blind hatred of their adversaries <*abstract from an account of 
the Franciscan commissary for the chronicler of his order in Rome in ARSI: JapSin, 81, 
128). According to the Buddhist Namban-ji Kohauki (History of the Leaders and of the 
Fall of the Monastery of the Southern Barbarians), Nobunaga had given the confreres 
of Padre Urugan [Organtino Gnecchi-Soldi, SJ.] Mount Ibuki in the province of Omi 
so that they might plant medicinal herbs there in a garden for their hospital in Miyako. 
He then adds that the hermanos had possessed the power to heal leprosy in particular, 
but also other grievous ills (Alfred Miliioud, "Histoire du Couvent Catholique de Kyoto," 
Revue de VHistoire des Religions XXXI [Paris, 1895] 278-279). In the legend, Xavier is 
obviously confused with Organtino, who was for a long time superior in Miyako. See 
also H. Cieslik, SJ., "Nambanji-Romane der Tokugawa-2^it,'' Monumenta Nipponica 6 
(1943) 13-51. 
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STRIFE AND VICTORY IN YAMAGUCHI (JANUARY—SEPTEMBER. 1551) 


1. Back to Yamaguchi (End op January—End op April, 1551) 

If Xavier and his two companions had experienced great hardships on their 
voyage to Miyako because of the bad roads and the lack of conveniences, they 
suffered still more on their return from Sakai to Hirado. The voyage took as 
a rule some three weeks ‘ when the north wind was blowing. February was the 
month when cold, snow, ice, and vnnd assailed travelers the worst, and the ship 
offered no protection whatever from the bitterness of the weather. The vessel, 
as usual, anchored off shore in the evening in order to wait out the night. Xavier 
would buy in the inns some dried fruit, which he would conceal in his breast or 
in his sleeves; and when he saw children playing on streets, he would share some 
of these with them and give them his blessing. When men and women asked 
him od the streets for medicines for their own ills or those of their sick children, 
he woidd write a verse from the Gospel and tell them that they should wear it 
around their neck, and that they would regain their health. ^ 

Father Torres was elated when, in the first half of March, he was able to 
greet Xavier, Femindez, and Bernardo in Hirado, after what had been more than 
a fomr months' absence. ^ He had not been idle in the meantime and had baptized 
around forty persons, < among whom were his host Taniguchi Thom^ with his 
wife, children, and servants.^ The Portuguese ship had left Hirado by the time 


1 Luis de Almeida sailed in thirteen days fixnn Sakai to Bungo in the middle of 
May, 1565, when the north wind was still blowing (Cartas 1596, 16!Lv). The voyage from 
Dsalm to Bungo lasted as a rule from twelve to fifteen days, and the nights were always 
spent on land, as Dom Rodrigo de Vivero y Velasco observed. In the midst of the 
winter of 1609, he had made the voyage in a Japanese junk as Xavier had (21). Xavier 
wrote that on his trip from Yamaguchi to Miyako and return he had been two months 
on the way (EX II 261). 

2 Frois 13. 

* From Hirado to Miyako and back in fom and a half months (Torres 46), in more 
than four (Frois 13). four (Torres 56); back in Hirado around the middle of March 
(Polanco II 411). 

* “Many" (Torres 93 46 56). On the margin in Frois: “forty." Mth the others whom 
Torres baptized between March and September, 1551, and the “many" whom Gago 
baptized at the time of his fifteen-day visit, the numbw of Christians in Hirado at the 
end of 1553 amounted to around two hundred, as Alc6cova, who sailed from Hirado 
in October, 1553, testified (Cartas 1596, 27v). 

s Frois 13. He is still named in Hirado in 1563 (tbtd.,202). Rodrigues Giram maintains 
that Xavier’s host in Hirado in 1550 had been Kimura (see above, p. 137). We must con¬ 
sequently assume that Torres had changed his place of residence after Xavier’s departure. 
According to Frois, Torres baptized his host, Taniguchi Thom6, along with his wife, 
children, and servants while Xavier was on his trip to Miyako. He then adds: “And 
after this he baptized his father and some of his relatives and JoSo of Ikitsuki and 
his father and grandfather. And many persons were also baptized, and among these 
was Dom Geronimo, the father of Kotedadono Dom Antonio, something which greatly 
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of Xavier's return.^ He consequently did not remain there long. He loaded the 
gifts which had been destined for the king of Japan and the other objects that 
were not needed by Torres on board a ship and, taking departure from him and 
the small Christian community, ^ he sailed back to Yamaguchi with Fem^dez, 
Bernardo, and one of the two Japanese who had been baptized in Goa.* The 
travelers landed at Ogori or Mitajiri,^ where they loaded their baggage on beasts 
of burden; and at the end of April Master Francis and his companions again 
entered the capital of Ouchi Yoshitaka, but this time in better dress. ^ 


2. The Solemn Audience (End of April, 1551) 

Immediately after his arrival, Xavier asked the secretary Naitd to obtain 
for him another audience. ^ It was granted, and this time the priest came dressed 


pleased P. M. Francisco'' (13). It should be noted on this: Torres baptized Thome's 
father and JoAo of Ikitsuki probably after Xavier's departure, in April-September, 1551. 
It is false to say that Xavier was happy over the baptism of Dom Geronimo, as Frois 
states in his History, and that Dom Geronimo <I) and his sons Antonio Koteda [Yasu- 
kazu] and JoAo had been Christians from Xavier's time, as he wrote in 1592 <ARSI: 
JapSin. 51, 325v). Dom Geronimo II, the son of Antonio Koteda, his son Thom^, and 
the latter's brother and their cousin Baltasar were also wrong when they declared in 
1599 that their parents and grandparents had been Christians for fifty years, as Valigna- 
no wrote on October 10, 1599 {ibid. 54, 80-v). The first nobles were baptized in Hirado 
by Gago in 1553, as Talmnobu testified in 1555 (Frois 49 and Q 6091) and Alc4cova in 
1554 {Cartas 1598, 27v). The nobles were three in number: Dom Antonio Koteda Sayemon, 
Joao Koteda, and a third (Frois 311). Their father, Dom Geronimo I, did not receive 
baptism until 1571 (Frois 59). On the Koteda family, which was related to the ruling 
princely family, see also Y. Kataoka, "Koteda-ichizoku (The Koteda Family)," Katorikku 
kenkyu 20 (1940) 537-553; Cieslik, NZM 15 (1959) 83; and Alvares-Taladriz, Summario 94-95. 

4 The Portuguese ships sail^ back to China from Japan in October and November. 

7 Frois errs in having Xavier sail to Yamaguchi with Torres: "He departed from 
Hirado amidst the tears of the Christians, who were not a little saddened by the 
separation, even though he gave them hopes that he would send them someone from 
India who would console them and increase their number" (13-14). 

* According to Frois, Xavier sailed with Torres, Femindez, "and two servants who 
worked in the house" from Hirado (13-14). According to Torres he sailed with FemAn- 
dez and two Japanese (Torres 56). One of these was Bernardo, Xavier's "most faithful 
companion in ail his difficulties and travels in Japan," as Luis Gonsalves da Camara, 
who knew him well, describes him (MI Scripta I 1^). The second was Antonio or 
Joane. Bernardo is specifically mentioned by Lucena (7, 24), and therefore also by 
Rodrigues T^uzu (50; Ajuda 227; Cros II 138), whose text misled Cros. In both manu¬ 
scripts is the following: "e dous Jap5es christaos Bernardo e outro Man- [and then a 
new line] da pedir audiencia." In the Madrid manuscript "Man-" is faded, but still legible; 
in the Ajuda manuscript there is: “Ma" (therefore), and in the following line "da." 
In Cros this becomes: "Bernardo et tm autre Japonais chrAtien, nomm6 Mathieu." 
According to Valignano Xavier sailed with two or three servants {mogos) (176). He 
apparently also took the Indian servant Amador with him. Dark brown Indians were 
a sight to behold in Japan at the time, and even much later, and this was even more 
true of Negro slaves. People came from fifteen to twenty leagues to see them, as Alvares 
wrote in 1547 (see Vol. II, p. 69). On this see Schiitte, Valignanos Missionsgrundsdtze 
I 2, 126 164). 

^ These were the only two harbors that could be considered for going on to Ya¬ 
maguchi. 

10 According to Antonio de San Roman, Historia General (Valladolid, 1603) 664. 

11 On September 29, 1551, Torres wrote that five or more months had passed since 
Xavier's arrival in Yamaguchi (56 60). ^Rodrigues Tquzu errs in having Xavier already 
sail from Hirado to Yamaguchi in February, 1551 (49v; Ajuda 227). 

H Valignano 176. 

H On this second audience and the gifts presented at it, see the sources: Tones in 
1551 (93 46 56) and the Yoshitaka-ki; Xavier in 1552 (EX II 118 124 262-263 467); Auger in 
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in silk as the ambassador of the governor of India. ^ He delivered to the prince 
the two letters of recommendation, from Garcia de and from the bishop of 
Goa,^ both of which were written on magnificently illuminated parchments. He 
also gave him thirteen precious presents which the governor of India and 
Dom Pedro da Silva, the captain of Malacca, had consigned to him for the king 
of Japan. Among these were things which had never before been seen in Yama- 


1556, from the data of Bernardo <FN III 291); Valignano in 1583 <176-177); Frois in 1586 
(14 81); and the accounts: Lucena in 1600 <7, 24); A. de San Roman in 1603 <664); *Rodn- 
gues Tguzu in 1634 <49-50; Ajuda 226v-227; Cros II 138-140); the Honchd-tsugan in 1670 
(Zoku-hen, vol. 188, book 7, of the annals of the emperor G<>Y55ei, in Haas called NUunh 
tsugan); and, with the help of the Japanese sources already mentioned: Satow in 18^ 
(141); Haas in 1902 (I 183-184); *Villion II in 1904; Sdiurhammer in 1947, *Franz Xaver 
in Japan," (GS III 586-587), and Ebisawa, Ydgaku-engeki koto hajime (Beginning of Eu¬ 
ropean Music and European Theater) <Tokyo, 1944) 28 ff.; *Cieslik in 1958 and 1965; 
Aoyama in 1967 (136-137). 

N **11 se para d'un bel accoOtrement de soie" (Auger 291). 

15 Torres 93 46 56; EX II 262; Auger 291; Frois 14. 

15 The number is given as thirteen by Valignano, Frois, Lucena, and Rodrigues Tcuzu. 
According to Torres the gifts were of little worth but prized by the prince *por ser 
oosas nunca vistas, aunque de poco precio" (93). But according to Xavier there were 
"muitas pessas muito ricas* (EX II 118) worth two hundred cruzados {ibid. 124 467). 
Auger was of a similar opinion: "force beaux et riches presents" (291). According to 
Valignano there were "treze piecas muy buenas" (176), and according to Frois: "treze 
pegas ricas" (ms. 10, printed edition 14). In 1559 the bonze Shikinai on Hiei-zan had Father 
Vilela told that he had heard that the priests, when they came the first time to Yama- 
guchi, had given to the lord of the land, Ouchi Yoshitaka, very great presents and most 
unusual gifts (Frois 81). Haas dtes the Yoshitaka-ki, which states that foreigners who 
had learned that silver was to be found in the district of Ota in the province of Iwami 
had sent ships from India, China, and Korea. Among the gifts which the first of these 
had brought were a clock which struck twelve times during the day and night, a musical 
instrument which, without being played, produced harmonious sounds, and two spectacles, 
with which even old people could see clearly. The historical work Nihon Tsugan further 
states that a merchant vessel came from Ming to Suw5. Its owner was invited to dine 
by Yoshitaka and was entertained every night; and during this they all spoke Chinese. 
The guests gave presents to the prince, whose capital had a more flourishing trade than 
Miyako because of the lively dealings with merchants from Ming, Korea, and the western 
lands. The gifts presented were rare. Among these was a clock which during the 
day and at night accurately struck the hours twelve times; two sp^tacles, by means 
of which an old man could see as clearly as a young one. In addition to these there 
were books, pictures, teacups, and other things besides (I 183-184). In 1904 *Villion gave 
a short summary from the Yoshitaka-ki, whose data "d6taillent d'une mani6re originale 
les presents offertes par le Saint k Yoshitaka. N'ayant alors pas de nom pour designer 
montre ou horloge, ils d6crivent le cadran divis6 en 12 heures 6gales. L'instrument mu¬ 
sical est bien exprim6. Les miroirs sont d6sign6s avec expressions figur6es. Les presents 
apport6s des Indes comprenaient: 'Une bolte d6signant en 12 intervalles r6guliers le 
jour et la nuit d'tme mani6re exacte. Un instrument k 13 cordes donnant cinq p6riodes 
de 12 sons. Une surface aplanie, oh sans le moTndre temi se r6fl6chit le visage fort 
au clair, tous objects de merveilleux genre'." According to *Cieslik the text, which 
describes the greatness and splendor of Cuchi Yoshitaka, runs as follows: "There also 
came a multitude of ships from China, Tenjiku, and Korea. Among the manifold gifts 
of the man from Tenjiku {India] were also the following {the author then describes the 
clock, the musical clock, the glasses, and the two telescopes, and brings his description 
to a close]. He is said to have brought five such remarkable treasures." 

17 Auger speaks of the gifts which the viceroy (meant is the governor Garcia de 
SA) sent with his letter for the king of Japan (291), Xavier of the gift which the governor 
sent him with his letter (EX II 262). Gn this see the illuminated parchment credential 
which the viceroy D. Duarte de Meneses gave in 1588 to the visitor Valignano as his 
ambassador to Hideyoshi (photograph in KM 1911/12, p. 124). Xavier's credential may 
have had a similar appearance. 

w EX n 118. 
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guchi, and which were a source of general amazement.^ Among the objects 
which the priest and his companions spread out before the astonished eyes of 
the duke and his court were a clock, whose marvelous mechanism revealed the 
hours of the day and night in twelve regular divisions;^ a musical clock which, 
without being touched, gave forth all the thirteen tones of the koto, the Japanese 
stringed instrument;^i a richly engraved musket with three barrels;^ a pair of 
spectacles, with which an old man could see as clearly as a young one;^^ two 
telescopes, by means of which things at a distance could be clc^y recognized; ^ 


w Tones 93 46. 

20 Torres: *relox** {Cartas 1575, 48v), and also Valignano 176. Frois: "'hum relogio 
de boras de grande artifido” (ms. 10, printed 14); San Roman: "'un relox destos pequenos 
de Alemania que fue lo que m6s did e da de admlrar a los Japones* (664); ^Rodrigues 
Tcuzu: "hum relogio de rodas" (49; Ajuda 226v; Cros II 139). The Yoshitaka-ki has: 
"'Juni ji wo tsukasadoru ni yoni him no chotan wo chigaezu, kyoshO no koe," which 
^Cieslik translates as: "A chimes which indicated the twelve hours independently of the 
length or shortness of day and night.* 

21 Torres: *el monacordio* {Cartas 1575, 48; “o cravo* Cartas 1598, 17); Valignano: 
*un clavicordio" (176); San Roman: "algimas vihuelas de arco y clavicordio* (664). Ro¬ 
drigues Tguzu translated the Yoshitakorki: *hum manicordio* (49; Ajuda 226v; Cros II 
139: *un manicordio, instrument de musique, k clavier, muni de 70 cordes”); Satow: 
^harpsichord* (141); Villion: *un instrument k 13 cordes donnant cinq p6riodes de 12 
sons.* In 1947, on the basis of this text and the translation of Haas and Villion, we 
interpreted the text as a musical clock. A. Ebizawa took exception to this in his 
Yogaku-engeki koto hajime (Tokyo, 1947) 28-31. He declared that it must have reference 
to a clavicord since the sources cited by us mention a cravo, that is, a clavicordio. He 
states that if we interpreted it as a musical clock, we had obviously been led astray by 
the translation of the Yoshitaka-ki in Villion and Haas. According to Ebizawa, the 
passage of the Yoshitaka-ki "without plucking the thirteen strings of the koto’* does not 
mean that the gift had thirteen strings, but only "without directly plucking the strings, 
as is done with the thirteen-stringed Japanese koto, that is, with the fingers or the three 
artificial fingernails, some 23 cm. long, made of ivory and fastened to the thumb, index, 
and middle finger of the right hand.* The five or twelve harmonies are, similarly, not 
to be imderstood literally: these only mean that the instmment played music in the 
same way as the Japanese koto played the five and the twelve harmonies. The koto 
is the popular Japanese musical instrument. It has thirteen strings made of tightly 
twisted silken threads impregnated with wax stretched over a long, hollow, wo^en 
sounding box. The text of the Yoshitaka-ki reads as follows: "Jusan no koto no ito 
hikazam ni, go-shdshi jOni-choshi wo gin-zum.* According to Cieslik there are two 
possible translations to this somewhat obscure text: "an instrument which played the 
five and twelve harmonies without plucking the thirteen strings of the koto* or: "without 
plucking as in the case of the thirteen-stringed koto.* With Ebizawa he prefers the first 
translation. Aoyama gives a like translation: "An instrument which, without using the 
thirteen strings of the koto, gives five or twelve tones* (136). The manicordio originally 
had only one string and was consequently called a monocordio. Later it had 39, 49, 50, 
and 70 strings, but today 49 (Bluteau V 295 559). Among the gifts of the Portugese ambas¬ 
sador for the Preste in Abyssinia in 1520 were "huns orgAos, e hum crauicordio, e hum 
tangedor par' eles* (Castanheda 5, 28). In the same year the ambassador of Portugal 
sent to the Hindu emperor of Vijayanagar "huns orgaos* along with other gifts (David 
Lopes, Chronica 92). In the Japanese translation of Xavier's letters by Asai Torahachirb, 
the p^ase cited by Coleridge, "manicordio e relox,* (II 294) is erroneously translated by 
fUkin (organ), which Ebizawa rightly rejects. But with respect to Xavier's gift, there 
is obviously a question of a musical clock and not of a clavichord. 

22 "Huma espingarda rica de pademeira de tres canos* (Frois ms. ID, printed edition 14). 

22 Frois speaks of "oculos," thus of spectacles. The Yoshitaka-ki states: "Rogan no 

azayaka ni miyuru kagami no kage nareba," that is: "a mirror with which even old 
eyes see clearly” (*Cieslik), "two eyeglasses with which even old people see clearly* (Haas), 
"une siuface aplanie, oil sans le moindre temi se r6fl6chit le visage fort au clair* 
(*Villion), "the mirror, with which an old man can see clearly* (Aoyama). 

24 Frois: "espelhos.* The Yoshitaka-ki has: "Hodo tokeredomo kiunori naki kagami 
mo ni men sdraeba,* that is, "two mirrors with which even distant things are clearly 
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and» in addition to these, precious brocades^ and Portuguese textiles,^ beautiful 
pieces of cut-glass,^ Portuguese wine,^ books, pictures, teacups, and other things 
as welL® 

Ouchi Yoshitaka was delighted with the letters and the gifts. He offered many 
things in return, but Xavier refused them all with words of thanks. He asked 
for only one thing. If the prince wished to grant him a favor, he might give him 
permission to preach the law of God in his land and let those who wished to 
receive it do so. Yoshitaka graciously granted this request, and he immediately 
had placards set up on the streets of the city stating that he was favorable to 
having the law of God preached in the city and in his lands; and he gave all who 
wished to receive it his permission to do so. At the same time he forbade any 
of his subjects to harm the priests who preached the law of God.^ He also 
gave the priests an empty bonze monastery for their dwelling, and he declared 


seen” <*Cieslik), ”two mirrors, with which even a distant object becomes clear” (telescope?) 
(Aoya^). On July 6, 1958, *Cieslik wrote to us: ”In the mriseum of Yamaguchi is a 
telescope from the time of the Ouchi. At least it was in the possession of the Mdri 
hunily with the tradition that it came from the Ouchi. The inscription on the wooden 
box is of a later time. The director told me that he had it examined by experts on 
three occasions. It is a three-piece (collapsible) pipe made of hammered lead. Accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of experts, it was certainly fashioned outside the country, since this 
particular manner of working lead was not known in Japan at the time. The experts 
also said that the lenses came from abroad. China did not enter the picture. This 
presents the historical problem. Unfortunately there are no precise written documents 
with respect to it. But it is certain that among the gifts which Xavier presented to 
Ouchi was a telescope. There can of course be no metaphysical certitude that this 
is the precise telescope which he presented. Since the Ouchi declined soon after this, 
it seems to be the only practical solution. I have also thought of another possibility. 
Ouchi Yoshinaga came to Yamaguchi as an adopted son. He could thus have brought 
it with him from Bungo, where the Portuguese frequently landed. Still all the Japanese 
tell me that an adopted son would hardly have brought such a telescope with him. The 
supposition that it was given by Xavier consequently remains the more probable.” 

» -Borcado” (Frois). 

36 Valignano: ”algunos paiios de Portugal”; San Roman: ”algunos vestidos a la 
Espafiola de hombres e mugeres”: *Rodrigues T^uzu: ”panos de Espanha.” 

33 Frois: "vidros ciistallinos mui fermozos.” 

36 Valignano: ”vino de Portugal”; San Roman: ”vino admirable de Europa (with the 
observation: ”the best interpreter ^t has been found in the whole world, especially 
when it is of the good kind as that of Spain”); *Rodrigues T^uzu: ”vinho e panos de 
Espanha.” 

^ Nihon Tsugan: ”books, pictures, teacups, and other things as well” (Haas). 

30 EX II 262-2^; Torres 93 56-57; Frois 14; Valipiano 176-177. Satow's suggestion 
that Xavier obtained his permission to preach primarily through the intercession of Sue 
Takafusa, since the Christians obtained the confirmation of their privileges under Yoshi- 
taka's successor, Ouchi Yoshinaga, who had been favored by Takafusa (141), seems hardly 
probable to us. We would prefer to think of Nait5 instead of him. 

31 ”Juntamente nos deu hum mosteiro k maneira de colegio pera estarmos nele,” 
according to Xavier (EX II 263; and also Torres 93 46 57). The chapter has been fan¬ 
tastically elaborated by ^Rodrigues. He completely confuses the chronology, since he 
places the first street preachings and the first conversions of Xavier's first stay in 
Yamaguchi in his second, and he gives a wrong date for the delivery of the gifts. 
According to him, the saint came to the audience with a large company {com numero 
de gente). After the audience the prince first has a good sum of gold and silver sent 
to the priest as a reward, but Xavier takes none of these. He informs the duke that 
he thanks him for the favors, but he will not accept them, since the object of his 
embassy is the salvation of His Highness and of all his vassals. For this he must 
preach the law of the Creator and Lord of the universe. In order to be able to preach 
freely, he asks His Highness to grant permission to all those in his capital and in his 
kingdom who wish to become Christians to do so. The duke and the members of his 
council are much pleased with the unselfishness of this answer, and they speak with 
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that he wished to send a bonze or layman as his ambassador back to India with 
a gift in return.^ 

3. Preaching and Disputations (May to the Middle of July, 1551) 

Their unusual gifts and Yoshitaka's edict immediately placed the foreign 
preachers in a completely new light. Their new residence was filled from mom- 


high praise about the priest and very badly about their bonzes, whom they r^roach 
for their greed and vices. In keeping with Chinese and Japanese custom, the duke 
grants the requested permission on written tablets; and he forbids his vassals under 
severe penalties to hinder any of the priests in their preaching the law of God or to 
cause them any trouble. He further gives the priest a very large field, which had 
belonged to a bonze monastery but is now uninhabited so that they may build a residence 
on it and a church for the preaching and spread of their faith. ^Rodrigues T^uzu then 
continues: *The words of the grant translated from the Japanese language and writing 
were as follows: "We, the duke of the kingdom of SuwO, hand over through this deed 
signed by us the site of the monastery of Daidoji of this city of Yamaguchi of the 
kingdom of SuwO to the priest who is at the time the superior so that he may build a 
monastery and temple on it, where the religious who come from the end of the West 
to Japan can preach and spread their law, since the said superior asked me for it. 
Given in the twenty-first year of the era Tembun, on the twenty-eighth day of the 
eighth month.*—This deed was composed almost two months after permission had been 
given to the priest to preach, and since the latter went from Yamaguchi to Bimgo, he 
had not as yet built anything on the site.... After receiving permission to preach the 
law of God from the duke, the priest and his companions took up temporary residence 
in the house of a pagan citizen.** Rodrigues then describes how Francis and Brother 
FemAndez preached twice a day near a spring on the street Tonono-Cogi, but without 
making any conversions until a person spit in the face of the brother while he was 
preaching. This moved the one who had hitherto been the greatest opponent of 
Christianity to ask for baptism, the first in Yamaguchi, and his example was soon followed 
by their host <50-51; Ajuda 227-228; Cros II 139-141). —Cros is here, as frequently, all 
too free in his translation, since he shortens and distorts Rodrigues' text. Xavier 
replies as follows to the envoys of the duke who have brought him a return gift: 
""The goal of my embassy is not to enrich myself, but to work for the everlasting salvation 
of His Highhess and for that of all his subjects.** The duke is surprised at this answer 
and is still further moved to grant all that Francis desires. He gives him a piece of 
ground on which to build a house and church, and he grants him by word of mouth 
on the same day that the gifts are presented permission to preach the Gospel. Two 
months later he has a text with this permission drawn up for Xavier and includes it 
in the deed of property. — The general permission to preach, which the duke had posted 
on placards set up in the streets and on the public squares of Yamaguchi, stated in 
substance: *"I am happy to grant permission for the law of Deos to be taught and 
preached in this city and in all my kingdoms and domains.** — The following can be 
briefly noted on this: As we saw above, on p. 167, the street preaching, the insult 
offered to FemAndez, and the first conversions, including that of Xavier's host, were 
all during his first stay in Yamaguchi. After the first audience, during Xavier's second 
stay in Yamaguchi, Yoshitaka handed over to the priest an abandoned monastery as 
a residence. The granting of a piece of ground for the building of a college took place 
after Xavier's departure from Yamaguchi for Bungo, and Torres informed the priest 
about it on September 29, 1551 (61). The text of the deed is given by Rodrigues as 
twenty-first of Tembim, eighth month, twenty-eighth day, which corresponds to September 
16, 1552, and is that of the confirmation of Yoshitaka's gift by his successor Ouchi 
Yoshinaga (see Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 75-80). This document does not speak of 
the preaching and spreading of the law of Deos, but of the spreading of the law of the 
saint (buppo), since Xavier at the time of the audience was still using the Buddhist 
Dainichi as the name of God. —Since Cros has Xavier further say: ** Le Roi nous a 
offert une grosse somme d'argent; nous la lui avons renvoyA** (II 126), he thus translates 
incorrectly the falsified letter, allegedly written in Kagoshima on November 20, 1550, 
which he changes to **Yamaguchi mai 1551,** where it is said: **E1 Duque nos daua mucho 
oro y Plata; mas nosotros no quisimos aceptar nada** (MX I 662). 

^ Frois 14. 
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ing to evening and deep into the night with curious visitors—nobles, bonzes of 
all sects, bikunis,^ yamabushis (""magicians"), merchants, and others. The house 
as a consequence frequently lacked space to accommodate them all. Endless 
questions were asked, ^d the conferences, which were usually held twice a day, 
ended with disputations which lasted for a long time. ^ 

Xavier's learning was an object of universal astonishment.^ He was able 
to give an answer to all their questions—the roundness of the earth, the course 
of the sun, the changings of the moon, eclipses, comets, thimder and lightning, 
rain, snow, and hail.^ 

From his discussion of creatures, he would turn to speak about Dainichi, 


^ Buddhist nuns. 

^ EX II 265. Torres wrote on September 29, 1551: ""Those who come to these regions 
must be very learned in order to answer the very deep and difficult questions which 
they ask from morning till night. They are very insistent in their questions. From the 
day on which Padre Mestre Francisco came into this city, which is now some five 
months or more ago, there has never been a day on which there were not priests and 
laymen here from morning until late at night in order to ask all kinds of. questions" 
(96 52). On this see also Torres 60 47, and EX II 299 348-349. 

^ See the opinions expressed by Torres and FemAndez in Schurhammer, Disputationen 
61 66. Bernardo later told Ribadeneyra that he had frequently been present when Father 
Francis disputed with a large number of bonzes on matters of the faith. He had seen 
at the time that when they posed different questions to him and presented different 
arguments against the articles of the Creed, each according to his own intelligence and 
the doubts which he had, the priest answered all in such a way that all were content 
with a single answer, and he removed all doubts and scruples; and he did this with 
as much proof and clarity as if he had answered each one individually (Ribadeneyra 4, 
7, in FN IV 656-657). Ouadros heard the same Bernardo say in Portugal that Father 
Master Francis was regarded in Japan as the most learned person of Europe, since he 
was not like the other priests and companions of the Society, who always answered 
the pagans individually; and when they had convinced one, they then began to argue 
with another. But Father Master Francis told all the pagans who came to speak 
with him to ask what they wished, and though they presented ten or twelve questions, 
he satisfied all with a single answer. When (Xiadros told Bernardo that they were 
probably all questions of the same kind, the latter said that it was not so, and that 
they were extremely different from each other. And the priest had done this consistently, 
and it seemed to be a great gift from God (Quadros* letter of December 6, 1555, in DI 
III 337). 

36 After his return from Japan, Xavier wrote: "In the writings of their sects, the 
Japanese (as was said above) have no knowledge whatever of the creation of the world, 
the sun, the moon, the stars, heaven, the earth and sea, and so of all other things.... 
They do not know that the earth is round, nor do they know the course of the sim; 
and they ask about these things and others such as comets, lightning, rain, and snow, 
and similar things. We answered and explained these to them, and they were very 
happy and content and regarded us as learned men, which was no little help in their 
giving credence to our words" (EX II 264-265). The priests who would come for the 
universities of Japan, he noted, should know something about the spheres, "for the 
Japanese are much pleased when they learn about the movements of heaven, the eclipses 
of the sun. the waning and waxing of the moon; how rain, snow and hail, thunder, 
lightning, comets, and other natural phenomena are produced. The explanation of these 
matters is a great help for winning the favor of the people” {ibid, 373). Frois writes 
that the bonzes taught that there is, according to the writings of Shaka, a mountain 
range in the north by the name of Shumisen, which reaches to heaven. It has the shape 
of a standing clock, and the sun always goes about it like the string of a child's top. 
The more the sun falls in its daily course, and thus draws nearer to the tip of the 
P 3 rramid, which is at the center, the more the world is warmed. But when it goes up 
again and moves farther and farther from it, cold is felt because it is far away (124). 
Aristotle explains rain, snow, hail, and comets in the first book of his Meteorologica; 
earthquakes, thimder, and lightning in the second. The Sphaera of Sacrobosco describes 
in detail the movements of the heavenly bodies and eclipses of the sun and moon that 
are caused by these. Both books were obligatory reading at the University of Paris. 
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the Creator of all things, the Eternal Goal of immortal souls. Both concepts were 
new and strange to his hearers, since, according to the teachings of Buddhism, 
everything was in a state of coming and going like foam on the sea. New 
questions and objections were constantly being raised about God and souls. It' 
the things of this world had a Creator and a beginning, how was it possible 
that the people in China knew nothing about it, since all laws came from there 
to Japan? And this Creator, was He good or evil? If He was good, why did 
He create what was evil: the devil, sorrows, difficult commandments, the weakness 
of men, and the eternity of hell?^ And if God was merciful, why had He not 
revealed Himself to the Japanese before the priests came from Tenjiku? And 
if it was true, as they taught, that those who do not worship God go to hell, 
God had had no mercy on their ancestors, since He had let them go to hell 
without granting them a knowledge of Himself. 

Xavier answered this last objection by stating that the law of God was the 
first of all. Before the laws of China came to Japan, the Japanese had known 
that killing, stealing, bearing false witness, and acting against the other- Ten 
Commandments were evil, and they had experienced remorse as an indication 
that they had done ill. For it was written in the hearts of men that they must 
avoid evil and do good. The pagans thus knew the Commandments of God without 
their being taught to them by any other than the Creator of all men. And if 
they had any doubt about this, they should make the following experiment: They 
should take a man who had grown up on a mountain without knowledge of the 
laws which came from China and who could neither read nor write. And they 
should ask this man who had grown up in the forest if killing, stealing, and 
acting against the Ten Commandments were sins or not, and if their observance 
was good or evil. From the answer which this man, who was still such a barbarian, 
and who had not been instructed by any other man, they would be able to see 
clearly that this man knew the law of God. But who had taught this man good 
and evil if it were not the God who had created him? And if such a knowledge 
was found among barbarians, how much more was it found among men of intel¬ 
ligence? Before there was any written law, the law of God had been written in 
men’s hearts. This explanation proved to be very satisfying to all his hearers, 
and they showed how pleased they were with it.® 

But there were sharp discussions on many other matters, especially with the 
Zen bonzes;^ and Xavier hardly found time to eat and drink, to recite his Office, 
meditate, and offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which he had been obliged to 
forego for so long during the course of his entire journey to Miyako.^ 

Two and one-half months had already passed, the warm south wind had 
begun to blow, and summer had come; but no converts had as yet been made 
to the faith. Nevertheless, the preaching and discussions finally bore fruit, and 
the first of those who became Christians in the middle of July were those who 
had been the keenest adversaries of the priest in his preaching and discussions.*' 
But there was also a rise of opposition. 


^ EX II 264-265; Schurhammer, Disputationen 67-80. 
^ EX II 266-267; Schurhammer, Disputationen 8042. 
» Torres 49^50 58 62. 

« EX II 288-289 299^300 347 363. 

*1 Ibid. 263 266. 
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4. From Dainichi to Deusu (July—August, 1551) 

The first audience with Yoshitaka was followed by a second. ^2 xhis 
Xavier brought with him a very rich, beautifully illuminated Bible and a new, 
beautifully decorated Glossa ordinaria.^^ As he showed them to the prince, he 
told him that all of their holy law was contained in these books. The duke also 
wished to see a brocaded vestment which the priest had also brought with him. 
When Xavier showed it to him, he asked him to put it on. The sight of it pleased 
him so much that he clapped his hands and said: "'This priest actually looks like 
a living image of our gods!'' Present at the audience were some bonzes who 
nev^r left the side of the prince because of the respect and esteem in which he 
held them. One of these asked Xavier if the God whom he worshiped had shape 
or color. ^ The priest answered that He had neither shape nor color nor any 
accidents, since He was Pure Substance and separate from all the elements; He 
was, instead, their Creator. The bonzes then asked where this God had His 
origins. Xavier replied that He was of Himself, since He was the Principal of 
all things, infinitely powerful, wise and good, without beginning and without 
an end. 

These bonzes were followers of the Shingon sect,^ who worshiped Dainichi 
as the highest principal and gave him many attributes and titles which are peculiai 
to the divine nature.^ When they heard the replies of the priest, it seemed to 
them that his God corresponded to their Dainichi. They therefore told him that 
in words, speech, and dress they were certainly different from each other, but the 
contents of the law which the priest upheld and their own was one and the 
same.^ The bonzes of their sect were delighted with this and had the priest 
invited to their monastery.There they received him with great honor and 


^2 On it, see Frois 14-15. 

^ The Glossa ordinaria is a commentary on the Vulgate composed by Walafried Strabo, 
the abbot of the monastery of Reichenau, who died in 849. From the ninth to the 
sixteenth century, it was the ordinary, and almost only, commentary used by theologians 
on Sacred Scripture. 

^ The word 'color* in Buddhist terminology means an attribute of the visible 
World. The bonzes therefore wished to ask if Xavier's God had once been visibly bom 
into this world or had appeared in it (Aoyama 140). 

^ Yoshitaka especially esteemed the 2^n sect, and in particular its Rinzai branch; 
but along with these he also esteemed the Tendai and Shingon sects, which were still 
highly regarded by the court nobility that had come from Miyako {ibid, 107). 

^ Frois 15. 

^ From Xavier's exposition, who came from Tenjiku, the homeland of Buddha, the 
Shingon bonzes concluded that his teaching was identical with theirs; and they saw 
in it a proof that the teaching of their founder actually came from that land. Yoshitaka's 
adviser, the Rinzai bonze GyokudO, therefore told the prince in September, 1551, that 
only the Shingon teaching was followed in Tenjiku (Yoshitaka-ki 425; Aoyama 140). 

^ Frois 14-15. The Abe map of Yamaguchi has six Shingon temples: the ShinkO-ji, 
northeast of the palace of Yoshitaka, on the slope of the mountain above the Hachiman 
shrine; the Yakushi-ji, on the other side of the Furugawa; the EnkyO-ji, south of the 
palace between Otonooji Street and Great Market Street; the Eikaku-ji and the Tanno-b5, 
southwest of it; and the Anraku-ji temple, west of the palace between the Kameyama 
Hill and the Fushino River. In February, 1957, we visited the Shinko-ji temple. Its 
married bonze told us that the first temple had been built there 850 years earlier. 
The present temple was only twenty-seven years old, and it was called Shinfuku-ji. On its 
broad fagade was hanging a red banner between paper lanterns and a bell with a 
thick rope, which visitors pulled when they came to make an offering. Over its entrance 
in the center of the fagade was a tablet which bore the following inscription in Chinese 
characters: Nishi Kdyasan (West KOyasan). The building was under the Ninna-ji temple 
in Kyoto, also knovm as Omuro Gosho, which was founded by the emperor K5k5- 
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hospitality, since they believed that their sect would be further spread through 
the foreign preachers, and that they would thus gain further profit from the prince 
and their followers.^ 

Xavier was puzzled. He began to reflect more precisely on this pleasure and 
happiness of the bonzes and on Dainichi. Could it be that Christian traditions 
had been preserved here, perhaps from the time of the Apostle Thomas who, 
according to tradition, had brought the faith to the Thomas Christians of India 
and also to China? There were so many reminders of Christianity among the 
Japanese bonzes: rosaries, signs of the cross, incense, vestments, prayers in choir, 
bells, sacrifices, and ceremonies; and Dainichi, the main god of the Shingon sect, 
was at times represented with three heads, but without a body, as he had already 
been told by Paul in Goa.* 


TennO in 888. On the center of the high altar was a seated statue of Buddha. To its 
left was a closed tabernacle painted with gold lacquer. Within this was the red figure 
of Aizen Myo^, the god of love, seated on a lotus blossom, but with a grim counten¬ 
ance and flaming halo, with three eyes and six arms. The bonze told us that Mfiri 
Terumoto, the successor of Ouchi, had always come here to pray before a war. To the 
right of the seated Buddha was another, corresponding tabernacle with a seated Yakushi 
Nyorai, the "saving Buddha,* one of the five gods of wisdom with two standing figura 
of saints. Much food had been placed before the altar as offerings for the divinity. 
On three subordinate altars were statues of eight Buddhist saints, among which were a 
seated figure of KObo Daishi and a standing Kannon. Before the main altar was a 
precious, gilded lamp between two tall, gilded pillars, and behind them were two 
mirrors with Chinese inscriptions, H6shu-no-tama (Jewel), shaped like a conch shell 
with a flaming tip, and Mitsu-domoe (Treasure), shaped like a wheel of life. The roof 
of the temple was paneled, and a symbol or holy figure was painted in each square. 
The walls had painted screens; the altars were adorned with kakemonos (painted scrolls) 
and with Shinto gohei (paper or cloth offerings to a god mounted on an upright stick). 
In front of the temple were small seated statues of Buddha, and to the left of it was 
a small, red Kannon sanctuary. 

49 In 1590 a world traveler, the Licentiate Pedro Ordofiez de Cevallos, made an ad¬ 
venturous voyage from Acapulco in Mexico to Macao, where he remained for two 
months. He then sailed for Japan, where he stayed for five days in Nagasaki. While 
he was there he confessed three or four times "to a great servant of God of the Society 
of Jesus.* He then had to sail back secretly at night for China on the ship with which 
he had come. In his travelogue he speaks with some hyperbole about Xavier, and he 
repeats an anecdote which perhaps had its origins in the priest's visits to the Shingcm 
monasteries of Yamaguchi: "I heard a bonze, one of those whom he converted, say that 
he had thought upon ail the lives of the saints of the Old and New Testaments and 
had discovered that the priest had gone the way of all of these, and that Gckl had 
given him the privileges of them, all.* He then continues: "In order to conclude with 
his life, I am writing what the bonze told me: When he was still a pagan priest, he 
happened to be at a meeting of such priests, and there was talk about making Father 
Francis one of their gods. When this decision was made known to him, he showed the 
same distress over it that Paul and Barnabas had shown in Lystra; and he told them 
things of such a nature that he, the bonze, wrote them down and was converted; and 
those bonzes were astonished at this, and many of them were converted. And he 
heard others say after Xavier's great reply that their desire to become gods was ex¬ 
tinguished, since the most devilish sin of the priests and kings of that land is their 
desire to become gods. And he also told me that he always heard Xavier say at the 
end of his hour of prayer: Domine, ecce adsum, quid me vis facere? (Lord, here I am, 
what do you wish me to do?)* iViage del Mundo (Madrid, 1616, 264], in the edition of 
Serrano y Sanz, Autobiografias [1905 ] 443). 

30 In 1561 Torres wrote of different Buddhist sects: "Those who worship the sun 
and moon also worship an idol which they call Denix (Dainichi), whom they paint with 
three heads; and they say that it is the force of the sun and the moon and the elements. 
These also worship the devil in his shape, and they bring him many precious offerings, 
and they often see him appear. These are usually magicians and great enemies of the 
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He therefore asked the bonzes some days later about the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity and the relations that existed between the Divine Persons, and 
whether they also believed and preached that the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity had assumed flesh and had become a man and had died upon the cross 
in order to redeem mankind. 

These matters were completely unknown to the bonzes. They seemed to 
them to be dreams and fables. Some even laughed at what they heard from 
the priest, 

Up to this time Xavier had used the word Dainichi for God and had called 
out in the streets of Yamaguchi: "Dainichi wo ogami are!" (“Pray to Dainichi!"), 
since he thought that the word Dainichi, literally "the Great Sun," meant the true 
God, Christ, the Sun of Justice. He now became suspicious of the name. Among 
his new converts were many nobles who were familiar with Chinese writing and 
the books of their sects. From them he learned that the Dainichi of the Shingon 
sect was not at all a personal God. The name simply indicated the material 
beneath things, the materia prima of the Scholastics.^ It also had, in addition 
to this, an obscene meaning, since it referred to the center of the human body 
and its powers of procreation. Xavier now clearly recognized the trick of the 
devil. He immediately ordered Brother FemAndez to cry out upon the streets: 
"Dainichi na ogami asso!" ("Do not worship Dainichi!")^ and to preach that he 


law of God" (Cartas 1596, 75). For Christian influences on Shingon teachings, see Schur* 
hammer, “Die Yamabushis" (GS II 724-725). 

Frois 15. The Shingon sect, introduced from China into Japan by KQbO Daishi 
in 806, placed the worship of Dainichi at the center of its teaching. In the instructions 
of KObO Daishi, Shaka, the historical Buddha, receded entirely into the background. 
He sank to the level of one of the four Go-chi, or Nyorai (Buddhas of Wisdom), who, 
as satellites of Dainichi, "the Great Sun," encircle him as the highest Nyorai. Dainichi 
is, as Sun of the World of Ideas (Kongo-kai, Diamond World, since it is made up of 
unalterable, everlastings Ideas), the one truth which embraces within itself all others 
as constitutive elements. Dainichi is in the World of Phenomena (Taiz6-kai, World of 
the Maternal Bosom, because of its fruitfulness in bringing forth visible forms), the 
Lotus Blossom, from which all phenomena, the Buddhas not excepted, emanate, as 
from their Principle and First Being. Dainichi is thus All in All, and All in Him. The 
gocd of man is to become one with Dainichi, the Absolute, through knowledge of this 
truth on the way of moral self-control (Arthur Lloyd, "Developments of Japanese 
Buddhism," TASJ 22 [1894] 388-392). 

^ Gago had already written in 1562 that Dainichi, according to the opinion of Japa¬ 
nese scholars, was the materia prima of Western philosophers (see Cartas 1575, 120). 
Frois wrote the same with respect to the teaching of the Shingon sect: "According to 
what has been learned about this sect, its Dainichi is the same as what materia prima 
is for our philosophers. But the bonzes caU it a most high and infinite God. Those 
who speak of it consequently fall into a thousand errors, contradictions, and most 
ridiculous assertions, which are without any foimdation" (15). According to Thomas 
Aquinas, materia prima is that "quod est in genere substantiae ut potentia quaedam 
intellecta praeter omnem speciem et formam et etiam praeter privationem, quae tamen 
est susceptiva et formarum et privationum" (De spiritualibus creaturis I 14), or, as ex¬ 
pressed differently by Tillman Pesch, S. J.': "Est entitas realis substantialis, quae neque 
est substantia completa neque accidens, sed est subiectum, ex quo res corporeae hunt." 

® On December 25, 1618, *Camillo Constantio, who was later martyred, wrote from 
Macao to the general of the Society that he should order the name for God introduced 
by Ricci, Tienchu, "the Lord of Heaven," to be replaced by a Latin name in books 
and manuscripts, since it gave rise to too many erroneous interpretations. As proof of 
this he cites a bonze of Nanking who wrote against the Christian explanation of the 
Chinese name given by the missionaries and proposed this dilemma to them: "Either 
this name is taken in the external and political sense of secular rule, and we would 
then have millions and millions of Tords of heaven' who have strong bodies, marry, 
are bom and die; or it is taken in the inner and mystical sense; and in this case 
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shoiild not be honored as God, and that the Shingon sect, like all the others, was 
a fraudulent law and an invention of the devil. ^ From then on, in order to 
avoid any misimderstanding, Xavier used only the Latin word Deus for God, which 
was pronounced by the Japanese as Deusu. ^ 


5. At Wab with the Bonzes (July—September, 1551) 

Friendship with the Shingon bonzes was now, of course, a thing of the past. 
From now on they refused to see the priest and to let him into their monasteries. 
Only fear of the prince restrained them from giving free rein to their hatred for 
the new doctrine and its preaching, and from killing them.^ 

From his new converts, who had been educated in their writings, Xavier now 
obtained further information about the teachings of the nine Buddhist sects, ^ 
of the Zen,5» Hokke,^ Ikko,^ Jodo,^^ and Shingon bonzes,^ and also about the 
followers of Shintoism.^ Among the Buddhist sects, the Hokke honored Shaka 
in particular as their main god or founder; the Ikkd and Jodo, Amida; and the 
Shingon, Dainichi. With the exception of the Zen bonzes, who denied heaven and 
hell and maintained that both human and animal souls were mortal, and that 
all things came from nothing and returned to nothing, the other sects believed 
that there was a hell and a paradise; but they did not explain the nature of this 
paradise and who it was that sent men to hell. ^ Still, according to their teaching. 


'the Lord of Heaven' is the Nothing, from which all things are bom, on which they are 
based, and into which they are fii^y again reduced" (ARSI: JapSin. 34, 235v, original 
3a via). The letter was written in three exemplars by the priest and sent on three 
vias. In all of these he declared that the general must order all the books and manuscripts 
in China to be corrected, "usando in cose gravi di nomi latini all'uso del Giapone ap- 
provato gik.dopo molti inconvenienti, dei quali solo raccontarei uno: Si racconta nd 
Giappone del B. P. Francesco Xaverio, che andava le notte per le piazze dicendo: 'Dai¬ 
nichi uo uogami arel' che significa: 'Adorate il gran sole!' o 'il nume del gran sole I* 
credendo per ventura, che quel nume fosse Christo, sole di giustitia. La gente che sa- 
peva della significatione mistica di quel nome, ch'^ Ihuomo in quanto dice maschio e 
femina e il mezzo de loro corpi, che significa 'pudenda,' sbigottita, feoero consapevole il 
Padre, il quale poi andava, come dicono, per le stesse piazze, dicendo il contrario, cio6: 
'Dainichi na uogami assol' ('Non adorate il nume del gran sole!')" {ibid. 223v, la via). 
In the third via he wrote: "Chiamano i Giapponesi I'ho grande sole, e con questa meta¬ 
fora lo fanno quasi, e senza quasi un dio, gill che I'adorano por tale. 11 Padre Beato 
Francesco Xaverio, credendo, che il grande sole fosse por ventura il sole di giustitia, 
andava le notti per le strade dicendo: 'Adorate, adorate il grande sole!' Ma come poi 
sapesse I'errore, andava per le piazze dicendo: 'Non adorate, non adorate il grande 
sole!' Quest! e somiglianti inconvenienti furono causa a che un P. Visitatore al Giappone 
fecesse usare dai nostri nomi latini o portughesi in cose gravi come Deus, Angio, Anima 
rational, etc." (ibid. 235v, 3a via). 

^ According to Frois, Xavier ordered Brother Femdndez to preach on the streets 
that they should not worship Dainichi or look upon him as a god. Rather, they should 
look upon that sect as a false and deceitful law and an invention of the devil, as were 
all the other sects of Japan (15). 

55 Cf. Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 25-33. 

56 Frois 15-16. 

57 EX II 255-256 263. 

58 Ibid. 265-266; Torres 49-50 58 62. 

58 Torres 48 58 61-62; Fernandez 82-83. 

60 Torres 49 58; Fernandez 83. 

61 Torres 49. 

« Frois 15. 

65 Torres 49 58. 

64 EX II 256. 
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hell was not eternal.^ The founders of their sects had allegedly done great 
penance for the redemption of men. 

Xavier sou^t to discover if these founders were philosoidiers of ancient 
times. He asked his new converts to write for him a faithful account of their 
lives, as revealed in their sacred bocdcs. He discovered that they had not been 
men but were pure inventions of the devil, demons and not gods, since according 
to them Shaka had come eight thousand times into the worid; and before he 
had been bom of a woman, he had, according to the sacred writings of the 
Buddhists, served the people for a thousand years, obtaining for them wood 
and water and other needful things in order to sanctify himself. Amida, who 
was represented by some as a man but by others as a woman, had, according to 
them, done penance for men for one, two, or three thousand years.** According 
to some they had given Three Hundred, according to others Five Hundred, but 
according to all Five Commandments in particular: (1) Not to kill, and not to 
eat living beings. (2) Not to steal. (3) Not to act unchastely. (4) Not to lie. 
(5) Not to drink any wine. Since only the male and female bonzes could keep 
the Five Commandments, the laity had only one means of salvation: if houses, 
incomes, and alms were given to the bonzes and to the bikunis, then these, as 
was taught by the sects, would pray for their benefactors and, through their 
merits, free all souls from hell.*^ For this purpose they gave their benefactors 
a written receipt with which th^r were usually buried, since the bonzes maintained 
that the devils in the other world would flee at the sight of it and the gifts of 
the donors would there be restored ten times over. Women however, who could 
be redeemed only with greater difficulty because of thdr monthly purifications, 
had to give more in alms in order to be saved.** 

With the help of his new converts, Xavier was now able to make a collection 
of the teachings of the individual sects from their writings so that he might 
vanquish them with their own weapons.** Every day during the course of the 
disputations he posed questions to them about their teachings, and he employed 
arguments against them which the bonzes, bikunis, magicians, and other adversaries 
were unable to answer;** and he openly declared that the magical receipt sold 
by the bonzes at a high price, which obtained for them many times over the 
cost of subsistence, could not free anyone from hell, since hell was eternal.** 

The bonzes prepared their defense. They sent their most quick-witted re¬ 
presentatives to trip up the preacher in his arguments, but he brought them all 
to silence in the disputations. Many bonzes, as a consequence, no longer dared 
to engage him in debate.** They further vainly sought to prevent conversions to 


** Ibid, 289 (“No saben qu4 cossa es purgatoryo”). 

*« Ibid. 255 264-269; Tones 4449 58 62; FemAndez 82. 

<* EX II 257-258. 

** On these receipts, called kuchi-mySkan and ofttda, see EX II 258 270; Torres 50 
59; Frois, Geschichte 204 301, and his letter of January 20, 1565: "chichimiaquo” {JapSin. 5, 
196v); Mendes Pinto, Peregrinofam, cc. 114 210 212: "cucMmiocds"; Dalgado I 327; photo¬ 
graphs in Kamio, Toron 95. According to him there is here a bowdlerization of kechimyaku. 

** "Nos declaravSo muito fielmente tudo aquilo, que tern os gemtios em suas leis... 
Depots de ter verdadeira notida de que tern eles em suas leis, buscamos rezOes pera 
provar serem falcas” (EX II 263). "Muitos nos descobrem os emganos dos bomzos e 
das suas ceitas; e se nom fora por eles, nom estiveramos ao cabo das idolatrias de 
JapSo* (ibid. 266). 

» Ibid 263. 

*> "Sobre este imffemo forio todas as discordias emtre os bomzos e nos* (ibid. 267; 
cf. 289). 

** Torres 61; FemAndez 66. On this see the anecdote which *Ccmfalonerius reports 
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the new teaching. They blamed those who had become Christians for abandoning 
the teaching received from their ancestors in order to accept that of Deusu, 
unknown in Japan. The new converts and those who were determined to become 
so replied that they had become Christians or wished to become such because 
they saw that the law of Deusu was more amenable to reason than tjbeir teaching; 
and also because they saw that the priest could answer their questitms; but that 
they, his adversaries, could not answer his questions with respect to their sects.” 

The controversies were for the most part centered about hell. This was the 
focal point of all the sermons of the bonzes, and something which they repeatedly 
stressed. Even if they had committed many sins and were continuing to do so, 
the people should iiimly believe vnthout any doubts whatever that the bonzes 
would save their benefactors from hell if they should happen to go there. But 
they would have to give alms to the bonzes, who would pray for them, since they 
were holy and kept the Five Commandments. Th^ should therefore honor their 
bonzes and give alms to them.” In his preaching Xavier spoke out against this 
and declared that this claim of the bonzes was a lie. Some of the bonzes them* 
selves admitted that they could not free the souls of the departed from hell, 
but they said that if they did not preach this they would no longer have anything 
to eat or to wear.” 

The city was in a turmoil. Formerly people only quarreled with each other 
over the superiority of individual Buddhist sects, but now they only spoke in 
their homes about the new faith of Deusu.’’* The alms of the followers of the 
sects fell off. Need was already being felt in many places. Numerous bonzes re¬ 
turned to the status of laymen and made public revelations about life in the 
monasteries. In earlier times male and female bonzes who did not keep the Five 
Commandments of Shaka had been condemned to death by the lord of the land 
and beheaded. But now the Buddhist monks and mms often drank wine and 


without giving his source: Xavier was once brought to a bonze who was, perhaps, afraid 
to go to him. The priest met him with a swarm of bonzes who had assembled to 
assist at his debate with Xavier in order to honor him by their presence. The whole 
city immediately came together to listen to the confrontation. The famed Buddhist, 
however, feared the outcome of the debate and was then only persuaded with difficulty 
to take it up. His fear was not unfounded, since he was reduced to silence by a few 
arguments. This moved his friends to compassion, but it caused laughter among the 
Christians who were present. His disciples tried to excuse him: His sudden encounter 
with Xavier had caused him to become confused, and the contest had not evolved as 
he had wished. Xavier then broke off the debate and addressed himself directly to the 
people. He began to implore the bonze, and to encourage him by examples, to accept 
the known truth. Xavier's words were directed primarily at moving his adversary to 
honor the true God. By his constant nodding during Xavier’s talk, and by the words 
which he spoke after it, the bonze showed that he agreed with what Xavier had said 
(96V-97). Chapter 6 of Confalonerius, which contains this anecdote, was written in 1624 
and has the title: “Other Private Disputations of Xavier in Several Towns of India.” 
This account, without any indication of sources, is the first of these. It is foUowed 
by the conversions of the queen of Temate and the king of Kandy as the result of 
Xavier’s debates. These incidents are taken from Lucena. Before them are accounts 
of Xavier’s disputations in Yamaguchi (c. 2), his disputations in Bungo <cc. 3*4), and 
his debate with the Brahmans <c. 5), which are taken from the Historia of Orlandinus. 
Since the anecdote just cited mentions a bonze, it is obviously to be place in Japan. 
It may have come from one of the lost processes of canonization, all of which were 
available to him. 

” EX II 264. 

” Ibid. 257*258. 

” Ibid. 267. 

» Ibid. 265. 
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ate fish and flesh in secret. Truth had been replaced by falsehood. They were 
lewd and without shame. The monks had boys with whom they sinned, and they 
openly admitted it by stating that it was not a sin. There were many women 
in the monasteries of the boiiKS, allegedly the wives of the servants who tilled 
the monastic properties. Moreover, the bikunis were often visited by the bonzes 
at every hour of the day, and they in their turn visited the monasteries of the 
bonzes. All this caused great scandal among the people. It was commonly said 
that there was a herb which the female bonzes ate in order to avoid conceiving, 
and that there was another which they ate to procure an abortion. These re¬ 
velations brought it about that the bonzes and bikunis were more £uid more losing 
their reputation in Yamaguchi, and the Christians told Xavier that many of the 
hundred monasteries of Buddhist monks and nims of the city would be emptied 
for the lack of alms.'” Shaka and Amida and the other gods had also begun 
to lose the esteem in which they had been held in Yamaguchi. ^ 

The bonzes were enraged. With their rabid attacks they stirred the people 
up against the foreign preachers who ate human flesh and ensnared the people.” 
They spoke much evU about the God of the new preachers. This Deusu was 
something new and unheard of. It could only be a great demon, and the foreign 
preachers were his disciples. The people should be careful not to accept the 
law which they proclaimed, since Japan would be lost if this Deusu was worshiped 
there. His veiy name betrayed him. Deusu was “Daiuso," that is, "the Great 
Lie.” They should therefore have nothing to do with Deusu. ^ The foreign 
preachers brought disaster. In 1550 a large pine in the garden of the ducal palace 
had died. It had been a token of misfortime. In 1551 people had repeatedly 
spoken of the appearance of a ghost in the palace, and there was a rumor going 
around that in the coming September the land would fall into great confusion 
and would become as dark as night." 


6. The Glad Harvest (September, 1551) 

But the more the bonzes became enraged, the more the Christians increased 
in numbers." Within two months there were already some five hundred of them, 
and others were added every day to these," chiefly from the people at court and 
the officials of the prince." 


” Ibid. 267-268; Torres 50-51 57 59 61-62. 

n EX II 269. 

” Femindez 84; Quadros (DI III 342-343); Yoshitaka-ki 415. 

» EX H 270. 

" The Yoshitaka-ki, which was composed in December, 1551, probably by one of the 
bonzes of the RyOfukuji temple, which lay to the south of the palace of Yoshitaka, 
describes the evil portent of the pine and the ghostly manifestations mentioned above. 
It then adds somewhat enigmatically; "The kaseki (flint), called magic, spoke secret 
things, and the Tenjikujin (Strangers from India) all said together that in the eighth 
month [September] the land would fall into great confusion and would become as 
dark as night” (415). The author also calls muskets, the magical weapons of the people 
from Tenjiku, kaseki. These were first used during the rebellion in Yamaguchi (see also 
Aoyama 141 and *Villion II). 

« EX II 270. 

" Ibid. 266. Mendes Pinto invents the number of three thousand baptisms (c. 208). 
In 1555 Gago gave the number of Christians at the time of Xavier's departure as five 
hundred. Since he was in Yamaguchi in 1552, he could have known this (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 
61). Prois, who heard Xavier give an account of his Japanese voyage in Goa, states that 
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A great sensation was aroused by the conversion of a man who had studied 
for many years at the university of Bandu and was held to be the most learned 
person in Yamaguchi. Before Xavier's arrival in Japan, he had already abandoned 
his position as a bonze and had married. The reason he gave for his leaving 
the monastery was that, as he declared, it seemed to him that the religions of 
Japan were not true. He did not believe in them and always worshiped the God 
who had created the world. The Christians were consequently overjoyed when 
this man received baptism.® 

Another convert was an itinerant bard® of comic appearance and half blind, 
since he saw nothing with one eye and only a little with the other. He was 
twenty-five years old® and came from Shiraishi in the province of Hizen on 
Kyushu.® .Since he was the son of poor parents, he had grown up without any 
formal education, but he was well versed in the history of the gods of Japan, 
and of keen intelligence. He gained his livelihood with his biwa, the four-stringed, 
Japanese lute, by playing and singing in the homes of the nobility, telling jokes 
and making witty remarks and reciting the old tales about the gods. He was 
a delight to the lords because of his lively spirit, his great knowledge, his powers 
of comprehension, and his happy memory. When he heard that foreigners were 
preaching a new law in Yamaguchi, he decided to visit the priest. He told him 
of his doubts and was pleased with the answers he received, and with each visit 
he grew in the understanding of the Christian faith. Xavier baptized him after 
he had been well instructed and gave him the name of Louren^o. The fact that 
foreigners had come so many thousands of leagues for the sole purpose of preaching 
their faith and to save souls made such an impression upon him that he decided 


the number was six himdred in 1552, where he may have included those baptized by 
Torres after Xavier's departure for Bungo (DI II 449). 

® EX II 263 291; Torres 65. 

® EX II 275. Perhaps he is that "other Japanese" about whom Gago wrote from 
Hirado on September 23, 1555, to his confreres in India and Portugal: "Father Cosme de 
Torres in Yamaguchi also has a Japanese who likewise preaches, and the priest speaks 
what is necessary through him; and with one word that is said to him, he knows what 
to do, since he is very familiar with, and experienced in, the things of God and of the 
sects of Japan; and he corrects the language in the books so that the writing of Brother 
Joao Femdndez is understood" {Cartas 1598, 39). 

® Apart from the manuscript catalogs of the Japanese province in the Roman Archives 
of the Society of Jesus {Goa 24 and JapSin. 25), the main sources on Brother Louren^ 
are: his letter from Miyako of June 2, 1560 {JapSin. 4, 115-117v; Cartas 1598, 69v-71v); 
Frois' letter of September 20, 1589 (JapSin. 51, 103), his necrology of October 1, 1592 (ibid. 
304v), his list of deceased of January, 1593 {ibid. 25, 55), his Geschichte 16-17 (and index); 
and *Rodrigues Tguzu <51; Ajuda 228; Cros II 141). Accounts are to be foimd in: E. 
Nieremberg, Varones Ilustres 1 (1887) 192-207; Pierre Charles, SJ., "Le Premier J6suite 
Japonais," Xaveriana 138 (Louvain, 1^3) 174-204; Yakichi Kataoka, "Life of Brother Lo¬ 
renzo," Missionary Bulletin 3.1 (Tokyo, 1949) 12-25; A. Ebisawa, "Irmao Louren^o," Mo- 
numenta Nipponica 5.1 (1942) 2^233, and Keiki Kirishitan Shiwa (History of the Ki- 
rishitan in ^ddle Japan {To^o, 1952]). 

® According to Frois, Lourengo was sixty-six years old at the time of his death on 
Febnu^ 3, 1592 {JapSin. 25, 55). At the time of the revision of the first part of his 
Historia, in 1591, he was over sixty-five (17). He was thus bom around 1526. 

• ® "Natxunl do Reyno de Figen do Estado de Xiraishi" (^Rodrigues Tguzu 51; Ajuda 
228; Cros II 141 omits the name of the town). Ebisawa cites the Japanese Kirishitan 
Monogatari, which appeared in KyOto in 1639 and gives Hizen as Lourengo's birthplace 
(226). On the confusion in GuzmAn, Ginnaro, Sober, Crasset Charlevoix, and Profillet 
of Lourengo with the former bonze baptized by Xavier in Yamaguchi, see Charles, as 
above, in note 86. 
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to give up his trade and to dedicate himself henceforth solely to the same task—a 
resolve that filled Xavier with much joy.^ 

Another poor young man who had been bom in Yamaguchi and had received 
the name of Matheus in baptism was distinguished for his humility and ardent 
faith. ^ Just as Bernardo had been so attracted by the priest in Kagoshima that 
he had decided to remain ever with him, so now Mattheus shared a similar 
resolve. Another, who was already an adult, received Xavier's own name of 
Francisco in baptism. Fifty years later he could relate how he had been for some 
time in the company of the priest, and how the latter had begun to teach him to 
write in Portuguese. Master Francis made up for his ignorance of Japanese by 
receiving all who came to visit him with such charity and joy that it seemed he 
wished to clasp them all to his heart. For this he learned the words with which 
guests were greeted when they came and went, such as, for example: ''Welcome! 
How are you?" and similar expressions. He spoke these with such grace and 
bearing that he rallied all around him.^i Among those to receive baptism were 


^ Frois 16-17. In the catalog composed in Goa in December, 1561, Lx>urenco is already 
designated as Irmdo (Goa 24, 156). He worked in Yamaguchi and Bungo ^m 1551 to 
1559, attempted to find an entrance for the Society into Hiei-zan in 1554 and 1559, and 
was then a companion of Vilela and Organtino in Miyako and Sakai and their environs, 
where he won over a series of leading nobles to the faith between 1560 and 1564. He 
then helped to found the mission on the Goto Islands between 1566 and 1568. In 1569 
and later he was in Miyako and Azuchi, in 1588 in Sakai, from where he was sent because 
of sickness to the south. There he still labored in Arima and Omura and died in 
Nagasaki in 1592. *Frois wrote of him in his obituary: "He was from the time of 
Father Master Francis, one of the first Christians to receive baptism in Yamaguchi; and, 
although he was half blind, he obtained such a high regard for our holy law that he 
decided to remain ever with the priests, a resolve which gave great joy to Father Master 
Francis. After he had spent many years in the company of the priests with great 
edification and profit to souls, he deserved to be the fiist Japanese to be received as a 
brother into the order, more than thirty years ago. And, though he was a very weak 
instrument, since he was blind and the son of very poor parents and had no formal 
European or Japanese education, it pleased our Lord to make him the foundation, as 
it were, of all the Christianity in the region of Miyako. For through his preaching were 
converted the main pillars which we have there: Dario and his son Justo Ukondono, 
Insumi-no-kami [Izumi-no-kami], Ryusa and Augustino, his son, Sangadono and Ukondono 
and Ryokei of Sakai, and many others who are the foundation stones of all the 
Christianity in those regions.... When he fell ill, he made a general confession and 
received the most Blessed Sacrament, as he was accustomed to do every eight days. 
And when he was in conversation with a brother and some other Christians, he asked 
them to leave and had himself propped up in bed by the servant who was caring for 
him; and he invoked the most holy name of Jesus and then died so quickly and peace¬ 
fully that the servant only noticed it after some time, when he no longer made any 
movement” (ARSI: JapSin, 51, 304v; cf. GS IV 311). On his knowledge of Japanese 
religions, see his letter in Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 39; on the impression which 
his preaching made, see the report of Sangadono in Frois 327-340. 

On Matheus, who lent the priest thirty-six pardaus in Japan and sailed with him 
to Goa in order to go with Bernardo to Portugal and Rome, but who died from the 
adverse climate in St. Paul's College a few months after his arrival in India, see Frois, 
Geschichte 17-18, his letter of December 1, 1552 (DI II 452), and those of Caspar Barzaeus 
of November 30, 1552, and January 11, 1553 (ibid. 441 and 580), and of Xavier of April 8 
and 6-14, 1552 (EX II 355-358 and 399). 

91 Matheus de Couros was in Hiroshima for six years, from 1604 to 1610, and during 
this time he visited Yamaguchi on many different occasions. On January 9, 1623, he 
wrote in his *Vida e gloriosa morte por Christo do Padre Pero Paulo Navarro da Com- 
panhia de Jesu of the mission which the priest had founded in Dogo, on the island of 
Shikoku, in 1587, only a year after his arrival in Japan. Though Navarro had only an 
imperfect knowledge of Japanese, he compensated for this defect by the charity and 
hospitality with which he received all those who came to him, "avendose nisto e no de- 
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not only members of the poorer classes and of the middle ranks, ^ but also others 


m aia como discipulo verdadeiro de nosso Benaventurado Padre Francisco Xauier, do qual 
ha mais de vinte annos, que indo-nos a primeira vez a Yamaguchi, nos contava ali hum 
bom velho, que o Santo bautizara jd adulto, pondolhe nome Francisco, estivera algum 
tempo em sua companhia comegandolhe a ensinar a ler nossa letra, que a falta, que 
tinha da linguagem Japao sopria com agazalhar a todos os que o hiao visitar com tanta 
alegria e affabilidade, que parece os queria meter nas entranhas, tendo aprendido pera 
isto as palavras que se dizem ao hospede quando entra e quando se despede como 
sao: 'Sejais bem vindo! Como vos vai de saude?* e outros desta sorte, as quais dizia 
com tanto ar e boa gra^a que a todos cativava'* (AlRSI: JapSin, 60, 263v; cf. 266, and 
Cieslik, Geibi 3). Bartoli, who used this text, misunderstood and distorted it. He has 
the old Francisco look up Father Navarro, whom he confuses with Couros, immediately 
after his arrival; and he tells him this (Giappone 1. 4, c. 57, p. 78). 

^ In addition to the Christians mentioned, later missionaries encountered others 
who according to their own reports were baptized by Xavier in Yamaguchi. Among 
these was Felipe who emigrated to Miyajima with his wife after the destruction of 
the city in 1557. Although they were bitterly poor and the only Christians on this island, 
they had held fast to their faith. They wept for joy when Vilela visited them in 1559, 
and Cabral in 1574. In this latter year Felipe was eighty-two years old and his wife 
sixty. They showed Cabral their rosaries, to which a lead cross was affixed, and Felipe 
told his visitor that he prayed every day for Father Master Francis and the other priests 
in Japan and for the pope (Frois 74; Cabral on May 31, 1574, in JapSin. 7, 215; cf. Cieslik, 
Geibi 13, and GS IV 312, where Cabral is to be read instead of Coelho). — In Yamaguchi 
in 1573 Cabral met several Christians who had been baptized by Xavier in that city. 
The bund Tobias, who had been baptized by the saint (Carrion on December 1, 1579, in 
JapSin. 46, 28v) and had been brought up by the priests from his childhood (Frois, on 
June 7, 1587, in JapSin. 64, 64), journeyed about from land to land after he had grown 
to manhood as Lourengo had once done, as a wandering bard with his biwa on his 
back, feeling his way with two canes. He entered the homes of prominent individuals, 
and sang his old songs and told his jokes, but at the same time he acted as an apostle 
of Christ and fearlessly engaged even the bonzes and yamabushis in combat. Cabral 
met him in Yamaguchi in 1574 {JapSin. 7, 212-v; Eglauer, Japan II 158-159). In 1579 he 
instructed the banished daimyd of Tosa in Shikoku in the faith (Carrion in JapSin. 46, 
28v; Eglauer, Japan II 281). In 1587 he went from Osaka on an apostolic journey to the 
kingdom of Omi, and from there to Bandu in northern Japan (Frois in JapSin. 64, 64- 
65). In 1591 he went to the kingdom of Mino, where he won many for the faith in 
the midst of the persecution. From there he went 150 leagues further on to visit the 
visitor Valignano in Nagasaki. On his return voyage he encountered a severe storm, 
and his ship was thrown upon the coast. He died soon after this in Sakai to the great 
sorrow of the Christians (Frois, on October 1, 1592, in JapSin. 51, 324v-325; Guzm6n, 
Historia 1. 8, 4 and 8; 11, 13-14). The zealous Maria, who in 1574 was living eleven 
leagues from YamagucM in a completely pagan environment, had also been baptized by 
Xavier. When she heard that after twenty years a priest (Cabral) had come again to 
Yamaguchi, she went there to attend the catechetical instructions which she had not 
yet heard. Twenty days later she retimied with the superior of the Ikko sect and 
three others whom she had won for the faith so that they might be baptized by the 
priest (Cabral, on May 31, 1574, in JapSin. 7, 210v-211 212v; Eglauer, Japan II 151-152 160). 
Among the Christians who made a pilgrimage with the blind Damiao from Yamaguchi 
to Nagasaki in order to receive the sacraments, there was a woman more than seventy 
years old who had been baptized by Xavier and was revered by ali as a great saint (Frois, 
on October 12, 1590, in JapSin. 50, 119v). In 1606, during the persecution, when a priest 
came from Hiroshima to visit the Christians in Yamaguchi in secret, among those to 
come to him for confession was a seventy-year-old woman. She told him that she had 
been baptized more than fifty years before by Father Master Francis, that up to the 
present she had never had an opportunity to go to confession, and that she had always 
lived as a Christian and had held fast to the faith (on her see above, p. 154) (Rodrigues 
Giram, on February 15, 1607, in JapSin. 55, 347-v). The father of the Clara who died as 
a martyr with her husband Thom6 in Hagi in 1618 had also been baptized by Xavier. 
Clara had herself been baptized by Torres (Christovao Ferreira, on January 30, 1619, in 
JapSin. 59, 128v). — When Cabral was going from Shimonoseki to Yamaguchi in 1573, 
he met a Christian Jacobo who was going to the silver mines of Iwami. The latter told 
him that there was a Christian in Izumo whose father had been baptized by Xavier in 
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from the upper levels of society in Yamaguchi. Among these latter were two 
noble ladies, daughters of a prominent fidalgo, both over forty years old. ^ Others 


Yamaguchi. This Christian had sent him a son to tell him that if a priest came he 
should be informed so that his family might be baptized (Cabral, on May 31, 1574, in 
JapSin. 7, 209v-210; Eglauer, Japan II 140). —Other Christians were baptized by Xavier 
or by Torres, who had charge of the community of Yamaguchi until 1556. In 1587 the 
chief and pillar of the church in Yamaguchi was the excellent, old Gregorio, of whom 
Frois said: "*110 was, I believe, baptized by Xavier or Torres and is rich and distinguished. 
He has been a Christian for around forty years, and he disinherited his son when the 
latter went over to the Hokke sect" (June 7, 1587, in JapSin. 64, 55). — In 1559 Vilela 
met the physician Paulo Yesan in Sakai, who was at the time more than fifty years old. 
A native of Yamaguchi, he had been banished from the city on the death of the prince 
in 1556. He gave to the priest a letter of recommendation for the borizes of the Kenninji 
monastery in Miyako (Frois 76). He was living in Shimabara in 1563 and there received 
Brother Almeida as his guest {ibid. 170). — On September 26, 1554, Ambrosio, the brother- 
in-law of the former administrator of the prince, died in Yamaguchi. At his solemn 
funeral more than two hundred Christians were present, and his widow gave many 
alms (Torres, in October, 1554, in JapSin. 4, 44v; Cartas 1598, 44). — In 1573 Cabral met 
Catarina, who was eighty at the time and living in the village of Miyano, an hour from 
Yamaguchi. While he was there she came every day for Mass. Before this she had 
been accustomed to pray every Stmday at a spot where, according to tradition, there 
had been a church and cross in Xavier's time (Cabral, on May 31, 1574, in JapSin. 7, 
210v; Eglauer, Japan II 140). According to Cabral she had been baptized by Xavier; 
but since Duarte ^ Silva (JapSin. 4, 43v) and Frois (45) place the first converts in Miyano 
in 1554 or 1555, she was probably baptized by Torres. — In 1577 Figueiredo met a distin¬ 
guished Christian "from olden times” by the name of Kaneko in Shimonoseki. He 
had been persuaded by his lord to apostatize, but he wished to become a Christian again 
with his whole family (Frois 488). — In 1570 the leader of the community in Yama^chi 
was Joachim, one of the earliest Christians and a man of great faith and great virtue, 
who strengthened the Christians by his talks to them and by his example (Frois, on 
December 1, 1570, in JapSin. 6, 307). He died in 1582 and the Christians of Yamaguchi 
sent a letter to the vice-provincial C^lho asking for a priest on the grounds that they 
were the first Christians of Japan and that most of the old Christians in Yamaguchi had 
been baptized by Father Master Francis and Torres. The bearer of the request was 
Matheus (Frois, Historia II 293), an itinerant merchant who sold needles and combs 
from village to village and, as he did so, everywhere proclaimed his Christian faith 
(Cabral, on May 31, 1574: JapSin. 7, 211-v). He also was a Christian from early times 
(Frois, on October 4, 1586, in JapSin. 45, 3^, and Frois, Historia II 293). 

^ Frois and the vice-provincial sailed from Shimonoseki to Sakai in 1586, and while 
they were on their way, they anchored before sunset in the harbor of Kaminoseki. 
About midnight a boat sided up to their ship and the man in charge of it asked for 
the priests. He was bringing two noble women, relatives of the commandant of the 
fortress, who wished to speak with them. The priests were awakened and had hardly 
risen and lit a candle in their cabin when two venerable women, both over eighty years 
old, entered with their rosaries in their hands. They were accompanied by two female 
servants almost as old as they were and by an old Christian servant. They threw them- 
selved face down to the floor, and with tears and upraised hands thanked God for having 
allowed them to see once again a priest before their death. When they were asked 
who they were, they replied: "We are Christians from Yamaguchi, baptized by that 
first holy Father, Master Francis, who came to Japan. It is now some thirty-seven 
years that we have been Christians. Since Ouchidono, the prince of Yamaguchi, was 
killed immediately after our baptism, and we were the daughters of prominent nobles, 
we were banished and forced to endure many difficulties from the pagans and to hear 
many complaints that we openly professed ourselves to be Christians. But we have 
never lost our faith, and we have always offered our prayers with these rosaries. Since 
that time we have never had the opportunity to converse with Christians; and we have 
found a place to stay here with the captain of this fortress, who is our cousin, though 
he is a pagan.” The priests showed the women a beauti^l picture of Christ, which 
they reverenced with devotion. They then had them instructed for an hour in the faith 
by the Japanese brother Damifio. Before their departure they gave them an Agnus Dei 
along with some blessed corals and medals. Consoled with these, they sailed back to 
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were near to conversion. Among these there were first of all NaitO, the secretary 
of the prince, and his wife and his two grown sons, who were sincerely attached 
to Xavier and Femdndez, though they were unable as yet to decide upon becoming 
Christians. 

Xavier's heart was filled with joy by the yoimg Christian community of Ya> 
maguchi. Their thirst for knowledge, their care for everything that pertained to 
the faith, their great love for their missionaries, their to win over the rest 
of their countrymen for Christ, their happiness in telling the priest of their victories 
in their arguments with the pagans made him forget all the sacrifices he had 
made and the hardships he had endured.^ They had constantly posed new 
questions to him and had argued with him for days on end before accepting the 
new faith. He gave them reasons for believing that the foimders of their sects, 
who were honored as saints, were unable to save themselves. They were instead 
in hell for having maintained that they were gods and could redeem men. Those 
who worshiped them and neglected to seek for Him whom they should worship 
went to hell. The only one who could save them was the One who had created 
them. Both bonzes and laymen had then acknowledged their defeat and had 
given up the faith of their fathers in order to accept the new teaching and to be 
baptized. * 

After their conversion they had posed new questions about the teachings of 
Christ with the selfsame zeal. They had listened with great interest to explanations 
of the mysteries of the faith and about the life and sufferings of Christ; and 
many had wept when they heard the accoimt of the passion of their Lord.’’ 
Previously they had recited the Buddhist rosary, with which they entreated the 
foimders of their sects; but they now learned ^m the priest how to recite the 
Christian rosaiy instead. He also explained to them the meaning of the prayer 
at its beginning: *In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit,” and why at the name of the Father in making the sign of the cross they 
placed their ri^t hand on their head, at the name of the Son on their breast, 
and at the name of the Holy Spirit first on their left and then on their right 
shoulder. They then asked the priest the meaning of the. words *Kyrie eleison, 
Christe eleison, Kyrie eleison.” After this he taught them to repeat the words 
”Jesus, Maria” at each bead. In the end he gave them the texts of the Our Father, 
Hail Mary, and Creed in writing so that they could learn them by heart.’* 

Those of the new converts who were educated collected the teachings and 
fables of the different sects from their Buddhistic writings in order to help the 
priest find arguments to refute their false teachings. The disputations in which 
Xavier reduced his adversaries to silence had strengthened them in their new faith, 
and they had themselves argued with their countrymen in order to win them 
over to the new faith and to bring new candidates to him for baptism.”. Xavier's 
converts were Christians in the truest sense of the word, and he was convinced 


land (Frois, on October 4, 1586, in JapSin. 45, 84v-85; Cartas 1598, 173v-174, where instead 
of “an hour" there is "a half-hour”). 

” See above, p. 157. 

95 EX II 263-264 266 269 275-276 278-279 291 358; Nunes Barreto according to Xavier’s data 
in DI III 80^1. 

9* EX II 263 266; Torres 51 60. 

” EX II 275-276. 
s* Ibid. 276. 

» Ibid. 278-279; DI III 80. 
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that they were ready to endure every calamity and persecution for their faith, 
and that they would rather die than deny it. ^ 

His Christians had only one concern. They felt sorry for their deceased 
parents, wives, children, relatives, and friends; and they asked the priest if those 
in hell could not be freed from it through prayers and alms, as the bonzes 
universally taught, and if God could not free them, and why they had to remain 
there forever. Although Master Francis gave them a satisfying answer for every¬ 
thing, as far as hell was concerned, he had to tell them that no one could be 
redeemed from it, grieved as he was when he saw his beloved Christians weeping 
for their dead. On the other hand, he hoped that the thought of the eternity of 
hell would be an incentive for them not to be negligent about their own salvation, 
and that they would thus escape the everlasting punishments of their ancestors. ^ 


EX II 266 and Nunes Barreto from Xavier's oral report in Goa in 1552 (DI III SC¬ 
SI). In 1551 Torres wrote of the Christians of Yamaguchi; '"When they have once accepted 
the faith, there are, from what I have seen and heard, and from what I have experienced 
from them, no people in the world so tenacious. It seems to me that the majority of 
those who have become Christians, and of these there are many, are ready to endiue 
any calamity for the love of God*' (51). — The tenacity of the Christians of Yamaguchi 
was placed to a severe test. A few days after Xavier's departure for Bungo, Yoshitaka 
was overthrown and the city largely burned. Under Yosldtaka's successor, Yoshinaga, 
Torres was able to baptize two thousand more, but a new rebellion in 1556 forced him 
to seek refuge in Bungo. The city was burned a second time and Yoshinaga, forced to 
flee, committed hara-kiri. Mflri Motonari, an embittered foe of the Christians, took his 
pla^, and the (Christians, especially the nobles who had been in the service of the earlier 
prince, were scattered to the winds. The era of persecution had bemm. Until the 
death of Motonari in 1571, no missionary could enter Yamaguchi. Later, under Teru- 
moto, Cabral was able to remain in the city for three months in 1573-1574, and in 1586 
the college and novitiate of Bimgo could even be transferred there. But hardly ten 
months later the missionaries were again banished by the edict of persecution of Hideyoshi. 
A third settlement, founded in 1599, came to a sudden end in 1602. Terumoto, defeated in 
the battle of Sekigahara in 1600, became a persecutor of the Christians. Only rarely, 
and in secret, could the priests from then on visit the abandoned Christians in Yama¬ 
guchi. But despite all the persecutions, the Christians under the guidance of their old 
leaders baptized by Xavier and Torres preserved their faith, even though they were 
without the sacraments, without Mass, and without priests and brothers. Through letters 
they had kept in contact with Torres. In 1563 many undertook the fifty-hour-long trip 
to Yokoseura in order to confess to him. In 1582 the Christians sent a letter to the 
vice-provincial with the request for a priest, and in 1589 the blind Damiao with some 
companions in the faith made the sixty-hour journey to Omura in order to see the 
visitor and to receive instructions in the faith. In the brief period from 1599 to 1602, 
Father Navarro was still able to baptize almost two thousand. But then came the 
era of the martyrs. The Christians, with those from the time of Xavier and Torres in 
the lead, were prepared for it. In 1605 the head of the brave general Melchior Kumagai 
Buzen-no-kami fell under the executioner's ax, and more than ten of his family and 
vassals shared in his fate <cf. H. Cieslik, SJ., '‘Kumagai Buzen-no-kami Motonao. Leben 
und Tod eines christlichen Samurai,” Monumenta Nipponica 8 [19521 147-192; 9 [19531 
109-154). A few days later the blind Damiao was also beheaded. Sancho Kano Hanyemon 
took his place as the leader of the Christians. In 1608 his brother Justino was condemned 
to be burned to death and his wife was crucified. In 1618 he too was beheaded, and 
four others had preceded him in death this same year. In 1619 and 1622 two more 
Christians from Yamaguchi died for their faith far from their native land. In 1625, 
when a^ priest secretly visited the Christians in Yamaguchi for the last time, reverence 
for Xavier was still alive among the small, abandoned community that had come together 
(cf. Schurhammer, ‘‘Yamaguchi," GS IV 309-318). 

101 "Huma descomsolagam tem os cristaos de Japao,” Xavier wrote after his retmn 
from Japan on January 29, 1552, from Cochin, "e h6, que symtem em grande maneira 
dizermos que os que vao ao imffemo, nom tem nenhum remedio. Symtem isto por amor 
de seus pays e miys, molheres, filhos e os outros mortos passados, avemdo deles piadade. 
Muytos chorfio os mortos, e me pergumtdo, se podem ter algum remedio per vya de 
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esmolas e orag5es. Eu Hies digo que nenhiim remedio tern. Simtem eies esta descomso- 
lagAo; mas a mim nom me pesa, porque nam se descuydem de sy mesmos, e porque nao 
vao a penar com os seus amtepasados. Pergumtao-me se Deus os pode tirar do imfferno, 
e a causa porque sempre hao de estar no imfferno. A tudo Ihes respomdo sufficiente- 
mente. Eles nam deixao de chorar de verem seus amtepasados sem remedio. Eu tambem 
recebo algum semtimento por ver meus amigos, tao amados e queridos, chorar coussas 
que nom tern cura'* <EX II 276-277). — Basing themselves on this passage, and obviously 
not taking into account other passages in the same letter of Xavier on the law of nature 
written in the heart of every man by the Creator through which all can be saved <EX II 
266-267), many authors have attributed to the saint the grave mistake of teaching in 
Yamaguchi that all who die without becoming Christians during their lifetime are 
burned forever in hell (see, for example, B. G. Sansom, Japan, a Cultural History [19381 
408). In 1959 Friedrich Heiler said in the church of St. John in Munich on the Ninth 
Evangelical Church Day: "We can no longer look down upon non-Christians as Pariahs 
like the first missionary to Japan, Francis Xavier, when with harsh and merciless words 
he told the weeping Japanese that their ancestors were condemned to the everlasting 
pains of hell, and that there was no means of saving them from it." Statements with 
respect to Xavier's alleged condemnation of the pagans have become more frequent since 
the publication of the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church by the Second Vatican 
Council in 1964, where the widest limits are given for belonging to the invisible Church 
(c. 2, a. 16). In 1965 there appeared an article entitled "Der tragische Irrtum des heiligen 
Franz Xaver" in the Kirchenzeitung fur das Bistum Aachen 20.32 (August 8, 1965) 7 by an 
unnamed Jesuit. In the same year another article was published by Father Thomas E. 
Clarke, SJ., "The World is Already Christie," America 162 (1965) 800-805. In this the 
author contrasted Xavier's doctrine of salvation with that of "modem theology" re¬ 
presented by individuals such as Karl Rahner, SJ., Schillebeeckx, O.P., and others, who 
maintain that it is possible to be saved even outside the visible Church, whereas "for 
Xavier, the ancestors of the pagans he evangelized were lost, because only the presence 
of the baptizing Church made salvation possible." In 1966 Wolfgang Seibel, SJ., wrote 
in "Die vierte Sitzungsperiode des Konzils," Stimmen der Zeit 177 (1966) 57: "Also the 
fact that it was felt necessary to have a conciliar declaration on the missions shows 
that the missions in the traditional sense no longer appear self-evident and unproblematic 
as in earlier centuries when the inner strength of the missionary spirit made a theoretical 
reflection superfluous, where it was widely held—as the example of St. Francis Xavier 
indicates—that everyone who was not reached by the missionary activity of the Chiuxh 
was damned forever." Xavier's teaching on the natural law written in the heart of 
every man in EX II 266-267 and in the letter written by FemAndez at Xavier's request 
on the disputations in Yamaguchi (FemAndez 68-69 80-82; see also GS III 649-650; IV 234 
236 926 929) should be compared with these contentions. Domenico Grasso, SJ., had 
already discussed Xavier's teaching on the salvation of pagans before the Second Vatican 
Council in a good article entitled "II pensiero di S. Francesco Saverio sulla salvezza degli 
antichi pagani," Studia Missionalia 7 (1953) 109-123. — On the question of the salvation 
of pagans in general and its historical development before the Second Vatican Council, 
see Louis CapAran, Le prohl^me du salut des Infid^les. Essai historique (Toulouse, 
19342) and Essai thdologique (Toulouse, 1943). {Xavier's teaching with respect to the 
salvation of infidels is intimately connected with one of the perennial problems of Christian 
theology—the reconciliation of the necessity of faith in order to be pleasing to God 
(Heb. 11:6) and the divine will that all men be saved (I Tim. 2:5). Tlie problem was 
briefly treated in the Second Vatican Council: "Those also can attain to everlasting 
salvation who through no fault of their own do not know the gospel of Christ or His 
Church, yet sincerely seek God and, moved by grace, strive by their deeds to do His 
will as it is known to them through the dictates of conscience. Nor does divine Providence 
deny the help necessary for salvation to those who, without blame on their part, have 
not arrived at an explicit knowledge of God, but who strive to live a good life, thanks 
to His grace" {Lumen Gentium 16). The means by which salvation can be obtained by 
such individuals has been extensively discussed in recent years, particularly by Karl 
Rahner, SJ., in such essays as "Anonymous Christians," in Theological Investigations 
VI (London, 1969) 390-398; "Anonymous Christianity and the Missionary Task of the 
Church," ibid. XII (1974) 161-178; and "Observations on the Problem of the ‘Anonymous 
Christian,'" ibid. XIV (1976) 280-2^. The whole question of the salvation of non-Christians 
has been thoroughly discussed in its historical perspectives by Prudencio Damboriena, S J., 
in La Salvacidn en las Religiones no Cristianas (Madrid, 1973). In his exposition of the 
teaching of Francis Xavier in this regard, Damboriena agrees essentially with the con¬ 
clusion of Grasso (124-130).—[Translator's note.] 
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Chapter VI 


AT THE COURT OF BUNCO (AUGUST—NOVEMBER, 1551) 


1. The Call of Bunco (August—September, 1551) 

Xavier had already spent four months in Yamaguchi and the work of con¬ 
versions was in full swing when, at the end of August, ^ news came^ that a 
Portuguese ship had landed in Bungo on the northeastern coast of Kyushu. When 
he learned this, Xavier immediately summoned Father Torres and his companion 
from Hirado so that for some weeks, during his absence in Bungo, they might 
take over the care of his newly foimded community in Yamaguchi. 

On September 10 Torres and his companion reached Yamaguchi;^ and a 
short time after their arrival^ Master Francis received a letter of the yakata of 
Bungo, ^ Otomo Yoshishige,^ informing him of the arrival of the Portuguese ship 
and asking him to come since he wished to speak with him about certain things. 
At the same time there arrived a letter from the captain of the ship, Duarte da 
Gama, the former captain of (hiilon and an old acquaintance of Xavier.* 


1 A boat could sail from Yamaguchi to Hirado m about a week, and Torres could 
sail from there to Yamaguchi in the same time. 

2 According to Mendes Pinto (c. 208), who is followed by ^Rodrigues Tguzu (57; Ajuda 
2S4; Cros II 151), Xavier received the news through Japanese merchants. 

3 In 1557 Torres wrote: "De mi estada en Amanguche a viente dias fue muerto el 
Rey y sus hijos” (ARSI: JapSin, 4, 72; cf. Cartas 1598, 51v). Ouchi Yoshitaka died on 
September 30, 1551. Torres thus remained in Hirado for a year (from the beginning of 
September, 1550, to the beginning of September, 1551), as he observes in the same letter 
{JapSin, 4, 72v; Cartas 1598, 52); cf. Valignano 190. 

* "*£stamdo neste mesmo lugar de Amanguche ho Padre Cosmo de Torres e Jolk> 
Fem^dez e eu," Xavier wrote on January 29, 1552, "hum senhor muyto gramde que h6 
o duque de Bungo, me escreveo che chegase aomde ele estava, porque hera cheguado 
huma nao de portugueses e Ihe relevava falar comigo certas coussas” (EX II 271). Accord¬ 
ing to Mendes Pinto, Xavier sent Matheus with a letter to the captain and the merchants 
of the ship as soon as he heard of its arrival. He gives the text of the letter, dated 
September 1, 1551. But the text is a pure fiction, as is shown by its contents. He hi^, 
for example, the priest say that he wants to sail to India this year (c. 208). Xavier did 
not make this decision until he was in Bungo, as he himself writes: "De Bungo, sem 
ir a Amanguche, detreminey vir k Imdia" (EX II 273). On this see GS III 182-184 and 
596. Pinto has Matheus travel sixty leagues to the harbor of the Portuguese ship (Oki- 
nohama), a league from Fucheo (Fuchu, or Oita), the capital. According to Pinto, the 
harbor was on the Finge River (read Oita River, for the river near Hiji, not to be 
confused with the Hijigawa near Nagahama in lyo, Shikoku, is 12Vi miles from Oita). 
The captain Duarte da Gama and the merchants of his ship send a reply to Xavier from 
there through six or seven vias and much news about India and Malacca. Matheus 
returns, making the trip in five days, and three days later Xavier sets out from Yama¬ 
guchi for Fucheo (c. 208). 

s The duke of Bungo had the title of a yakata, which the shOguns usually gave to 
governors or commandants of fortresses. With this they made them at the same time 
members of their families (cf. Alvarez-Taladriz 101). 

* On Otomo Yoshishige, see the primary sources, in Japanese: (1) the Otomo-ki 
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The priest at once made preparations for his departure. Since Femindez 
was to remain in Yamaguchi during his own absence, a few days sufficed for 
introducing Torres to his new field of labor. 

A definite method had already been adopted for the giving of instructions. 
The catechism which had been composed in Kagoshima and which had now 
been copied off in the Sino-Japanese script by the new converts in Yamaguchi 
served as the basis for these.’ The text of this was first read. This was then 


(Otomo Chronicle), composed around 1640, and the KyuskU-chiran-ki (Account on Wars 
and Peace in KyOshu); (2) the Otomoko on-ke Oboegaki (Records on the Otomo Family), 
completed around 1620; (3) the Otomo-kOhauki (Rise and Fall of the Otomo), written 
by Sugitani Mineshige in 1635; and the collections of source materials: (4) Oita-ken 
Shiryo (Historical Sources for the Province of Oita), edited by Oita-ken ShiryO Kan- 
kOkai, vols. X-XI (Oita, 1958-1959); (5) N. Kakimoto, Oita-ken Kyddo Shii^ Shusei 
(Collection of Historical Sources for the Native History of the Province of Oita) (Oita, 
1938); and (6) Manabu Takita, Otomo Shiryo (Historical Sources on the Otomo) (Oita, 
1937-1938); and also (7) the KyUshu-ki, composed at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century by Otake ShunryU; in European languages: (8) Frois, Geschichte Japans (Leipzig, 
1926); Historia II (Tdquio, 1938); and (9) very many Jesuit letters (Aivarez-Taladriz pves 
an important list of these: 10^105). —Accounts: (1) Schurhammer, "Ein furstlicher 
Conner des hi. Franz Xaver: Otomo Yoshishige, Konig von Bungo," KM 47 (1918) 25-29 
(GS IV 327-334); (2) *Arcadio Schwade, SJ., Otomo SOrins Kampf um die Rettung seines 
Landes Bungo und des Christentums in Sudjapan (1578-1587) (ms. dissertation, Rome, 
1961); (3) GiichirO Kutaragi, Otomo Sorin-ko [Prince Otomo Sorin] (Oita, 1936); and 
(4) the supplementary copy of the Oita-ken ChihB-shi [Native History of the Province of 
Oita] 13-16 (1958), which contains eight valuable items under the general title Otomo 
SOrin. Further bibliographical data are contained in Aivarez-Taladriz 104-105, who has 
the genealogy on pp. 102-103; and in Yoshitomo Okamoto, in his foreword to Frois, Historia 
II, pp. XXVI-XXVIII. 

7 EX II 271. ^Rodrigues Tguzu gives the text of the duke's letter with the notice 
that he had foimd it. He writes as follows: *0 duque de Bungo, Yoxixighe,... sabendo 
do capitam Duarte* da (Jama, como o B. Padre determinava vir a Bungo ver-se com os 
Portugueses, folgou grandemente. Com esta occasiam escreveo-lhe tambem huma carta, 
em que Ih'o pedia, a qual achamos, cujo theor he o seguinte: Tolla fama, que de V. R. 
tive todo este tempo, desejey grandemente ver-me presencialmente sua pessoa; porem por 
ategora se nao offerecer ocasiam, se nao pode effeituar meu desejo. Mas agora soube dos 
portugueses como V. R. determinava vir a este meu Reyno, o que pera mim foi de summo 
gosto; e asi estou muy alvorocado esperando por sua vinda, deixando o demais pera quan- 
do presencialmente nos virmos. O Duque de Bungo Yoxixighe.' A qual carta concluyo 
com a mayor cortesia, que a suo modo usam no fim das cartas" (57-v; Ajuda 234-v; Cros 
II 151). —If this Japanese document, which Rodrigues does not describe in greater detail, 
is the source from which he takes his account of the departure from Yamaguchi, we 
must seriously doubt the authenticity of the letter. 

4 Duarte da Gama knew Xavier from 1544 to 1547, when he was captain of (Juilon, 
then in Cochin and Goa, and he was in Malacca in 1549 when the priest sailed for Japan. 
Between 1549 and 1556 he engaged in trade in China and Japan. He was always a 
great benefactor of the missionaries and a zealous Christian, who never failed to take 
a priest to a harbor where he was engaging in trade with his ship (on him, see Vol. II, 
pp. 465-467 and Vol. Ill, pp. 563-565). When he came, for example, to Hirado in 1555, 
he sent a letter to Bungo in which he asked to be sent a priest so that he could give 
his men an opportunity to receive the sacraments (Cartas 1598, 38v). He was a witness 
at the processes for Xavier's canonization in (Joa in 1556 and in Malacca in 1557. He 
married in (Joa and decided to return to Portugal (MX II 415 261; Q 6068). 

9 According to (Jago there were in Yamaguchi in 1555 "dous livros scritos en sua letra 
e lingoa: hum trata da vida de Christo, o outro trata dos principios de todalas cousas" 
(letter to Ignatius from Hirado of January 23, 1552, in ARSI: JapSin. 4, 61v). By this 
is meant Xavier's Japanese catechism, about which he wrote from C^hin on January 29, 
1552: "Fyzymos en lengua de Jap6n un lybro que trataba de la creacydn del mundo y 
de todos los misterios de la vyda de Chrysto; y despuds este roesmo lybro escrybymos 
en letra de la Chyna para quando a la Chyna fuere, para darme a entender hasta saber 
hablar chyna" (EX II 292). 
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followed by a discourse and then by a disputation, during the course of which 
Brother Femdndez, who had gained a good command of the language served as 
the interpreter.^ With the help of abstracts which the new converts made of 
the sacred books of the Buddhists, the main doctrines of the individual sects and 
their traditions about the life of their main gods, Shaka and Amida, had become 
known. Definite questions were drawn up for each sect, and these were posed to 
their respective followers when they came to visit the Christian teachers. Argu¬ 
ments were also prepared to refute their errors. The term Dainichi for the 
name of God was replaced by the Latin word Deus in order to prevent misunder¬ 
standings on the part of the Buddhists.^ Xavier favored extensive adaptations 
with respect to the customs and practices of Japan, which were so different 
from those of the West. He advised Torres: “If something is not offensive to 
God, it seems preferable not to change it unless a change would contribute more 
to the service of God.” And he wished this to be understood with respect to 
dress, eating, and similar matters which were indifferent in themselves, but whose 
change could be a source of distress. ^ 

After Xavier had advised Torres to write to Europe and India and to forward 
the letters to him,he left Yamaguchi for Bungo in the middle of September^ 


19 Xavier wrote about FemAndez in the same letter: ^Sabe muy byen ablar Jap6n. 
Habla todo aquello que o Padre Cosme de Torres le dize'' (ibid, 291). FemAndez himself 

wrote from Yamaguchi on October 20, 1551; muchos generos de preguntas- A las 

quales preguntas rrespondid el Padre Cosme de Torres serviendo hio de linguoa” (Fer- 
nAndez 99). 

u EX II 263 269; Torres 62 62^. 

H Cf. Schurhanuner, Sprachproblem 2542. Teixeira wrote in 1580 that young fellows 
in Miyako had thrown stones at Xavier and had shouted '*Deus Deus** to ridicule him, 
since they had often heard this word in his preaching <878). Lucena writes in a similar 
vein that on the trip to Miyako the people had many times persecuted Xavier by throwing 
stones at him and striking him. They had also thrown old shoes at him and cried out 
in ridicule "Beos, Deos, Deos." And he adds to this: ^'Porque nam fiando o Padre a 
noticia, que pretendia dar da soberana Divindade, de nenhum dos termos proprios dos 
Japoes, arreceando nam ficassem fazendo a mesma conta do infinito bem a senhor, que 
dos seus Camis e FotoquAs, se o ouvissem nomear pelos mesmos vocabulos, nunca mu- 
dou a palavra Deos, senam que depois de Ihes declarar, segundo eram capazes, as di- 
vinas perfeigoes do ser infinito, immenso e temo,... dizialhes que como elles tA entam 
o nAo conhecAram, assi Ihe nam deram nome em sua linguagem; mas que os que delle 
tinham verdadeira t€, o chamaram Deos e que assi o aviam de chamar repetindo e in- 
culcando a cada palavra Deos, Deos, Deos" (7, 23).—On February 23, 1633, during the 
heat of battle over the rites controversy, *Rodrigues Tcuzu, an adversary of Ricci, wrote 
to the general of the order from Macao: "Francis Xavier used only the name Dios in 
Japan, as it is still used there; for he said that he did not trust the terminology of the 
sects which, just as they had no knowledge of the true God, so also they had no name 
for Him" <ARSI: JapSin, 18, 121; cf. Schurhanuner, Sprachproblem 31). He repeats the 
text of Lucena in his ^History and adds a warning for the missionaries that they should 
be very prudent in using native words for Christian concepts <45v; Ajuda 221 v-2^; Cros 
II 109, abbreviated). 

H On November 3, 1571, Vilela wrote a letter to the general of the order from Goa 
in which he defended the missionary method of Father Torres against the imprudent 
procedures of Cabral, the new mission superior; and he observed: "Se hA terra, em que 
mais seja nesegario conformar com os costumes a jente, hA Japam. E asi dizia ho Padre 
Cosme de Tores, que huma das cousas, que Ihe encomendou ho P. Mestre Fransisqo, 
fora esta: Nao sendo cousa que fose ofensa do Senhor, parese, que seria de muito pro- 
veito nao mudar nada, que depois de mudado se ver nao ser tanto servico do Senhor 
do que era d'antes. Esto disse asi no vistir, comer, e semelhantes cousas, que de si nAo 
sAo nada, e mudadas dAo materia de scandalo" (JapSin, 7, 88). 

In his letter to his confreres in Valencia of September 29, 1551, written in the hiding 
place of the bonze monastery in Yamaguchi, Torres states that Father Master Francis 
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to see if the prince was willing to be converted, to give the Portuguese merchants 
and their Christian slaves on the ship an opportunity to receive the sacraments, 
and to obtain the mail from India and Europe.^ He took Joane^^ with him as 


had ordered him to write this letter in order to arouse vocations in his native land for 
the Japanese mission (53). This and the following letter to his confreres in India of the 
same date went, it seems, because of the revolution, with the letters of October 20 to 
Bungo. 

15 This provides the chronology for the next events: September 10: arrival of Torres; 
15: Xavier goes to Bungo; the bonzes come to Torres confident of victory (Torres 61); 
15-23: for eight or ten days many prominent individuals and scholars come to the 
disputations {ibid. 62); 23: talk of war being near, goods are brought to safety {ibid. 
62-63; FemAndez 84, Aoyama 167); 23-25: few come, only merchants and women (Torres 
62), 26-27; Yoshitaka’s banquet for two ambassadors (Aoyama 167); 28: he flees to the 
Hdsenji monastery, Torres and FemAndez to NaitO’s monastery {ibid, and Torres 64); 
29: Torres writes two letters; Yoshitaka flees at night from the Hosenji monastery 
(Aoyama 167, Torres 64); 30: Torres and FemAndez to Naito’s house; death of Yoshitaka 
(Aoyama 167-168, Torres 64). — September 28 to October 6: Yamaguchi given over to fire 
and sword for eight days (FemAndez 84). — October 6: already five days in Naitd's house 
(Torres 64, first part of the third letter); 20: (ibid., rest of the third letter and FemAndez’ 
letter). — Mendes Pinto writes that Xavier remained in Yamaguchi until September 5: 
the same is said by Lucena (9, 3), who copied this from the manuscript of the Peregri- 
nagam, still unprinted at the time. If we see in this a scribal error for IS, Pinto has 
a consistent chronology for his otherwise fantastical description of Xavier’s trip to 
Bimgo: Matheus immediately sets off from Yamaguchi with Xavier’s letter to the ship’s 
captain dated September 1. His return took five days, and his going probably took 
the same. Matheus thus reached the Portuguese ship on the sixth. He remained there 
some days while Ckima and his men wrote their letters to Xavier. He returned with 
them around the ninth, arriving after five days in Yamaguchi on the thirteenth; and 
three days later, on September 15, Xavier began his trip to Bungo, arriving at the Por¬ 
tuguese ship on a Saturday, September 19 (cc. 208-209). 

16 According to Xavier, ’’Eu por ver se se queria fazer cristao [o duque de Bungo] 
e por ver os Portugeses, cheguei a Bungo” (EX II 271). He says nothing of the mail 
which he hoped to find there, since he foimd none despite all his expectations; and he 
wrote his letter after his return from Japan in Cochin. After the departure of the Por¬ 
tuguese ship in November, he wished to return to Yamaguchi. He was not as yet think¬ 
ing of sailing to China or India. When he found no mail in Bungo and decided to sail 
from there to India, it was his plan to return to Japan the following year (Torres 65, 
FemAndez 66, EX II 273-274), as Pinto also has the priest say at the time of his departure 
from the duke (c. 211). Javier only conceived his plan to go to China when he was 
on Sancian on his way back to India (cf. Schurhammer, ”Der Ursprung des Chinaplans 
des hi. Franz Xaver,” GS III 665-679). The claims of later authors are consequently 
to be corrected. — Teixeira, for example, wrote in 1580 that Xavier had decided to return 
from Japan for India in order to obtain help for his voyage to China from the viceroy, 
and he had taken leave of his Christians there with an ambassador of the prince of 
Yamaguchi. They saw him depart with great sadness and many tears (879). In 1583 
Valignano stated that on the basis of the letters which the Portuguese ship brought 
about the labors of his confreres in India, Xavier decided to return there and then make 
a visit to China (189-190). In 1586 Frois wrote that the priest had handed over to Torres 
the care of the Christian conunimity in Yamaguchi and the making of conversions, and 
that he had sailed from there to Bungo, since he was himself eager to sow the seed 
of the Gospel in many kingdoms (17). *Rodrigues Tguzu states that letters from priests 
had revealed to Xavier the state of the Society in India and the urgent need it had of 
his^ presence. He had consequently been obliged to sail to India in order to fulfill his 
duties there, to send workers to Japan, and to undertake a new, difficult, and dangerous 
task, that of opening up China to the Gospel. He had therefore summoned Torres 
from Hirado and handed the Christians in Yamaguchi over to his care, and he had taken 
leave of his Christians. Rodrigues then continues: "Esta despedida do R. P. Francisco 
de seus Companheiros e Christaos achamos escrita em lingoa Japoa, a qual por ser mui 
semelhante A do Apostolo S. Paulo em Mileto, como se 16 nos Actos dos Apostolos 
capit. 20, quando se despedio dos de Epheso, a porei aqui fedelmente traduzida palavra 
por palavra da lingoa japoa. [He here inserts the Latin text of the Acts of the 
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his interpreter, and also Matheus and Bernardo, his inseparable companion, both 
of whom wished to visit India and Eiurope. ^ Although a few Christians of Ya- 


Apostles.] Esta mesma despedida fez este servo de Deos, Apostolo de Japam e de todo 
este Oriente da Asia. Diz pois a historia assi: "O sancto P. Francisco Xavier antes de 
se partir de Yamaguchi chamou e ajuntou os ChristAos sens discipulos, confirmando-os 
e animando-os a perseverar na fee, que Ihes tinha emsinado, e que na presente vida 
sempre avia de aver trabalhos, perseguigoes e perigos, e que o caminho mais seguro e 
per onde se entra no Reyno de Deos hera este. E que aly thes deixava em seu lugar o 
P. Cosme de Torres com o IrmAo JoAo FemAndez, que os ajudariam, doutrinariam e 
consolariam; e que toda sua esperanza poressem em Deos, de quern se confiaram. Estas 
e outras cousas Ihe dise jejuando com elles, e todos juntos na igreja, pondo-se o B. P. 
Francisco e os ChristAos de joelhos, todos juntos oraram com suspiros e lagrimas. E 
encomendava-os o B. Padre ao Senhor, em que creram e de quern se confiaram. Aca- 
bando de orar, se despedio com cordial brandeira de seus irmdos e companheiros o 
P. Cosme de Torres e o IrmAo Joam Femdndez, detendo-se hum pedago com os bragos 
sobre o pescoso de cada hum delies, correndo-lhe as lagrimas em fio, e dizendo com os 
olhos postos no ceo: * Agora mais particularmente vos entrego e encomendo a Deos e 
a divina palavra de seu evangelho, que he poderosa pera edificar e dar a heranga etema 
e bemaventuranga a todos os que escolheo e sacrificou pera si. O mesmo Senhor vos ba 
de dar muitas formas spirituals e vos empararA.' Dizendo isto com grande affeito do 
intimo de seu coracam, como quern mais os nAo avia de ver nesta vida. Com que se 
alevantou hum grande choro nos Padres, IrmAo e ChristAos todos. E a^ se apartou 
delies. E querendo-o todos o acompanhar atA o caminho, nAo no consentio por nenhum 
modo, pello que constranjidos do B. P. Francisco se deixaram ficar, acompanhando-o 
em nome de todos atA Bungo somente dous Christdos fidalgos de Yamaguchi, que avia 
dous mezes se tinham bautizado, deixando e perdendo tres mil cruzados de renda, os 
quaes o Duque thes tirou por elles tomarem a nossa sancta fee*" (58-v; Ajuda 235v-236; 
Cros II 153-154). — The passages in italics are found verbatim in Lucena (9, 34); the 
words of Paul, which Lucena cites on the margin and puts in Xavier's mouth, are from 
Acts 14:21 and 20:32; the conclusion on the two fidalgos is taken from Mendes Pinto. 
Since Xavier intended to go to Bungo for only a few weeks and to return from there 
to Yamaguchi, the whole touching departure which Rodrigues has coming from a Japanese 
source is a poetical fiction. 

u Joane is the only one who comes into question, since Antonio remained in 
Yamaguchi and did not bring the letters of Torres and FemAndez from there to Bimgo 
until October (Torres 6344), and Bernardo and Matheus knew no Portuguese. Xavier 
took him with him to India so that he might serve the missionaries traveling to Japan 
as an interpreter (EX II 4824A3). 

w "Bernardo, natural de JapAo, foy hum dos primeyros qUe o P. Mestre Francisco 
converteo naquellas ilhas; e depois de convertido o teve sempre por fidelissimo com- 
panheyro em todos seus trabalhos e peregrinagfies que por ellas fez" as Gongalves da 
Camera wrote, who knew him personally in Rome (FN I 545). 

Xavier only writes that Bernardo and Matheus came with him from Japan to 
India, and that they both wished to go to Portugal (EX II 355 357-358 399). Frois 
erroneously has Xavier travel from Hirado to Yamaguchi with Torres, FemAndez, and 
two servants (14). In the next chapter he has him leave his two confreres and the two 
servants whom he had brought with him from India in Yamaguchi. He then has him 
go accompanied only by some pagans to Bungo, from where he sails with Bernardo 
and Matheus to India (17). Cros garbles this text of Frois in his citation of it: Xavier 
summons Torres to Yamaguchi. He then leaves hhn there with FemAndez and the 
two servants so that he may go from there with Bernardo, Matheus, and some con¬ 
verted pagans to Bungo (II 149). Mendes Pinto has Xavier send Matheus with a letter 
to the Portuguese ship before his own departure for Bungo. He has Matheus return 
from there with the letters of the Portuguese. Xavier then goes to Bungo with three 
Japanese Christians (meant are Joane, Bernardo, and Matheus) and two Japanese fidalgos 
who had been converted a month earlier, and from whom the king of Yamaguchi had 
taken incomes valued at 2,000 taels, the equivalent of 3,000 cruzados, because of their 
conversion <cc. 208-209). Such a deed is contrary to all we know about Ouchi Yoshitaka. 
He supported all religions, even Christianity, with the greatest tolerance; and precisely 
at this time he gave the missionaries a large piece of land for the building of a college. 
^Rodrigues Tguzu has Xavier travel from Yamaguchi to Bungo with Bernardo, Matheus, 
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maguchi would have liked to see the Holy Land, where Christ had lived and died, 
they were deterred from doing so by their fear of the long and difficult voyage.^ 
Antonio and Amador, the Indian servant,^ were thus the only ones to remain 
with Torres and Femimdez. 

The trip from Yamaguchi to Bungo usually took from five to seven days.^ 


and two Christian fidalgos (58v; Ajuda 236, where, however, Bemabd is once named 
instead of Bernardo; Cros II 154)^When Torres had to leave Yamaguchi in 1556 and 
go to Bungo, he was accompanied by two Japanese Christians (Torres, on November 
7, 1557, in JapSin, 4, 72). Haas erroneously gives Brother Laurentius as the companion 
of Xavier and Bernardo (I 195). 

20 EX II 358. 

21 We still encoimter Amador in Bungo in 1555 (Duarte da Silva, on September 10, 
1555, in ARSI: JapSin, 4, 43). From there he went with Almeida and Fernandez to Hlrado 
(ibid. 46v; Cartas 1598, ^v). When Xavier sailed with Antonio for India, only one servant 
remained with Torres and FemAndez in Yamaguchi, as Cabral wrote on September 5, 
1571 (cum hum s6 mogo: JapSin, 7, 21), by whom Amador was meant. 

22 The duration of the trip: On February 4, 1553, AlcAcova set out from Yamaguchi 
with Gago and FemAndez and arrived at Funai on the tenth; in October, 1552, he had 
traveled from Funai to Yamaguchi, which was forty [Japanese] leagues away within 
the interior (pola terra dentro), as he wrote from India in 1554 (Cartas 1598, 24). The 
trip thus took some six days. According to Pinto, Matheus made the trip from Funai 
to Yamaguchi in five days (c. 208). On October 2, 1587, Frois wrote that he had traveled 
on September 16 of this year from Usuki, fifteen miles east of Funai, to Shimonoseki 
and had arrived there in five days. From there one went by land to Yamaguchi in a 
day and a half (ARSI: JapSin. 51, 21 v; Schiitte, Introductio 671 and 549). When the 
Jesuits on December 23, 1586, in the middle of winter, when the north wind was blowing, 
were forced to transfer their college and novitiate from Bungo to Yamaguchi, they 
wished to sail from Funai to Shimonoseki in order to go from there by land to Yama¬ 
guchi. But high seas and a sharp, opposing wind forced them to the closer Kudamatsu. 
Half of them went from there by land; the other half, with their main luggage, con¬ 
tinued their voyage on the same ship to Shimonoseki and then went by land to Yama¬ 
guchi (Frois, on August 5, 1587, in JapSin. 51, 94v-95; Schiitte, Introduction 549 662). A 
modem Chinese junk can cover 25 to 32 miles a day (see above, p. 34), and thus the 
distance from Funai to Shimonoseki (106 miles) in four or five days.—Authors differ 
with respect to Xavier's route from Yamaguchi to Funai. In 1586 Frois wrote that the 
priest traveled alone, accompanied only by some pagans, to the kingdom of Bungo sixty 
[Japanese] leagues away. He went by land through rough mountains and on difficult 
roads (17). Sixty Japanese leagues would equal 150 miles, which is practically the distance 
of the land route from Yamaguchi to Funai by way of Shimonoseki <146 miles). Frois 
speaks of the old military road as it was in the Middle Ages and in Xavier's time <see 
the maps in Nishioka, pp. 82 86 98 144 174), and which is closely followed by the railrrad. 
It goes by way of Moji opposite Shimonoseki, through Kokura, Kutami, Kanda, Yuku- 
hashi, Shindenbam, Tsuiki, Shiida, Matsue, Unoshima in the province of Buzen, and 
then, in that of Bungo, by way of Nakatsu along the coast, and then in the interior 
by way of Yokkaichi and the old Hachiman temple of Usa straight through the hilly 
country of the Kunisaki peninsula to the southeast by way of Tateishi and Yamaga to 
Hiji, and then directly south by way of Beppu, famed for its hot springs, and from 
there east to Funai. Since the mountains along the road through the Kimisaki peninsula 
are never higher than 2296 feet, the "very rough mountains" of Frois are not to be con¬ 
sidered like the Alps. And since he has Xavier only accompanied by some pagans on 
this trip on foot, this latter is also not certain.—Mendes Pinto, who is followed by 
Tursellinus (4, 9) and Lucena (9, 4), paints Xavier's trip to Bungo "as an eyewitness" in 
his usual, romantic manner. ]tovier covers the sixty leagues on foot accompanied by 
three Japanese Christians and two Christian fidalgos from Yamaguchi. On a Saturday 
[September 19], the three Japanese reach the Portuguese ship in the harbor of Finge 
[Hiji], a league from Fucheo [Funai], and declare that the priest is two leagues away 
in Pimlaxau [a town invented by nnto], sick and exhausted from his long walk. 
Pinto then rides out with the other Portuguese to meet him. After a good quarter 
of an hour, they encounter him with his Mass equipment on his back, which the two 
fidalgos had helped him to carry by taking it in turns. The Portuguese then accompany 
him on foot, since he refuses the animal they offer him to ride, until they reach the 
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The large Portuguese vessel^ lay at anchor in Okinohama, a large town at the 
mouth of the Oitagawa, a short half-mile from Funai, the capital of Bungo.^ 


Finge River, where their ship is lying at anchor <cc. 203-209). —Orlandinus follows Lucena 
with slight changes (1. 11, n. 114). *Rodrigues Tguzu takes over Pinto's somewhat 

enlarged, romantic description of what had been written by Lucena, but he elaborates 

it, since he did not believe in Xavier's five-day trip on foot because of his own acquaintance 
with the land. About the middle of September Xavier leaves Yamaguchi with Bernardo, 
Matheus and two Christian fidalgos. As usual, he went on foot carrying a bundle on 
his back containing his altar stone, chalice, and vestments, since he would not let these 
be carried by others as being sacred objects, in order to embark for Bungo from a 
harbor in the province of SuwO. He had alr^dy been two days on his way, and his 
feet were swollen, since be had not made such a long trip for a year, when he encountered 
some Portuguese who had been sent by Duarte da Gama to the opposite coast of Suo 
and had ridden half a league inland on their way to get him. When Francis refused 
the mount that was offered him, they accompanied him on foot to the harbor, where 
they embarked and sailed to the ship of Duarte da Gama in the harbor of Figi in 

Bungo. Xavier then dismissed the two Japanese fidalgos who had accompanied him on 

behalf of all the Christians of Yamaguchi (58v; Ajuda 236). Cros gives a French abstract 
of Rodrigues, which he changes to a certain extent: Xavier walks for two days to a 
harbor where he obtains a ship for Bungo. Near its coast he is taken on board a 
ship sent out by Gama and brought with his companions to a spot not far from Funai 
in the neighborhood of the harbor of Hiji. Informed of their arrival, Duarte da Gama 
and many other Portuguese ride out to meet them. Since Xavier refuses a horse, they 
accompany him on foot to the city <II 54-55). Nishioka gives another route: Xavier 
sailed firom the river harbor of OgOri near Yamaguchi straight across the sea to Hiji 
and from there to Funai, a distance of eighty-seven miles {map, p. 174). One could also 
assume that he sailed to Bungo from Mitajiri eighty-one, or from Kudamatsu, one hun¬ 
dred miles. These figures would correspond to the data that Funai was forty Japanese 
leases, the equivalent of one hundred miles, from Yamaguchi. In addition to AlcA^va, 
the distance of forty leagues for the route is given also by Valignano <190) and Orlandinus 
(L 11, n. 113), and the censure to his Historia, which Jerbnimo Rodrigues sent from 
Macao in 1620 to Rome, which notes that by these forty leagues Japanese leagues are 
meant {JapSiru 47, 144v). According to Gago the distance amounted to forty-five Japanese 
Imgues, the equivalent of 110 miles (letter of September 23, 1555, in Cartas 1598, 39). 
The Japanese league is today 2.42 miles. In 1601 Valignano wrote in his *Libro primero 
that the cartographer Ignacio Moreira had discovered in 1590 that two Portuguese leagues 
(Ugoos) amounted to three Japanese (rt) <4; Cros II 42), a measurement which is no 
longer in use. 

23 "Huma nao muy grande de Duarte da Gama,” according to Frois on December 1, 
1555 <DI III 318). Haas gives extracts from a series of Japanese works, for the most 
part very legendary, which give reports on the first arrival of the Portuguese ships in 
Bungo, for example, from the ZUho-Otomp-kOhai-ki, a later reworking of the Otomo- 
kdhai-ki of Kai Takenori, according to which in the twentieth year of Tembun (1551) a 
merchant ship arrived in Jinguji-ura (Funai), whose crew belonged entirely to the 
Tenshukyb (Doctrine of the God of Heaven), and sought to persuade the governor of 
Bungo, Ctomo SOrin, to accept this religion through a Japanese, Tawara Sh5nin (I 192). 

24 Mendes Pinto contradicts himself in his data on the place where the ship of 
Duarte da Gama lay at anchor. We cite the edition of 1910 for the page numbers of 
his PeregrinojQom, In c. 208 he writes that the tiau, the Portuguese ship, was in Fucheo, 
the capital of Bungo, when Matheus came there with Xavier's letter (48). In c. 209, 
however, he states that at the time of Xavier's arrival it was in the harbor of l^nge 
(thus the chapter heading), whereas in the text it is said that when (Jama learned 
that Xavier was two leagues away, he informed the Portuguese who were selling their 
wares in Fucheo, a league away from the harbor where their ship was anchored. When 
they learned of his arrival, they all rowed out to meet the priest (48) and to accompany 
him to the Finge River, where the ship was at anchor. When the king in Fucheo heard 
the salvos with which the ship was receiving Xavier, he was afraid of an attack by 
pirates (49) until the captain reassured him. The king then wrote a letter in which he 
greeted Xavier on his arrival in Finge (50). The Portuguese sailed with the priest in 
the sloop of the ship to the quay for the audience. There the captain of Canafama 
received them. From there they went on foot through the nine main streets of the dty 
of Fucheo to the palace of the king (52). In c. 211 he describes how the priest exercised 
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The captain and owner of the ship, Duarte da Gama, was a zealous Christian, 
who had at heart the welfare of the missionaries^ and the progress of Gospel.^ 


his apostolate among the pagans for forty-siz days in Fucheo <58), converted the chief 
bonze of Canafama, and conversed intimately with the ki^ <5M1). In c. 212 the Por¬ 
tuguese fled "more quickly than reasonable" to their ship through fear of the mob 
stirred up by the bonzes. Gama looked for the priest in the poor house where he had 
withdrawn with eight Christians in order to take him to his sUp, but he had to return 
without him (65-66). In c. 214 the ship then sails with Xavier from Fucheo for China 
(78).—The following should be observed on this: Hiji was not one but three Portuguese 
leagues from Funai. It was not the harbor of the capital. This was Okinohama, called 
Canafama by Pinto, who constantly distorts Japanese place names in that he writes 
Miocd, Sicai, Omanguche, Finge, Fucheo, Frenojama, Miaigima, and Canguoxuma for 
Miyako, Sakai, Yamaguchi, Hiji, Fuchu (Funai), Hienoyama, Miyajima, and Kagoshima. 
On December 28, 1596, Frois wrote from Okinohama about the great earthquake of 
September 4 of that year which afOdcted the whole of Japan: "EstA un lugar maritimo 
serca de una legua de Funai [in his Geschichte he states more exactly that Okinohama 
was somewhat less than half a league from Funai (73)], escala y puerto de muchos navios, 
que era una grande villa por nombre Oquinofama." From the data provided by Braz, 
a resident of the town who had been converted by Xavier, he then describes how a 
typhoon that raised the waters over seven fathoms (one braga = 7.216 feet) drove them 
for half a league inland and swallowed up the whole place with its men, cattle, and 
houses, and left in their stead a deep sea as if a town had never existed there. The 
storm continued and devoured four more towns on the same coast: Fama Ggi (Hamaoki), 
T^uru (Tsuru). Fingi (Hiji), Caxiranari (Kashiranari), and a piece of Sanganoxequi (Sa- 
ganoseki). There had been many ships in these barters, especially in that of Okinohama, 
not a single one of which was saved (ARSl: JapSin, 52, 242v-243; Hayus 368-369 distorts 
the place names). Father Mario Marega, S.S., a missionary in Oita, told us in 1947 that 
he had discovered a contemporary accoimt of a Shinto priest of the town from the time 
when a flood devoured a part of it. In this he gives the number of ruined houses and 
of the dead for whom he brought offerings. Marega further told me that according to 
a Japanese tradition there had been an island with a Shinto temple in front of the village. 
It was called Uriyujima and it disappeared in the flood. But there is still extant a 
temple of this name. Gn Okinohama see the important study of Yoshitomo Okamoto, 
Sengoku-jidai no Bungo Funai-kO (The Harbor of Funai in Bimgo during the Sengoku 
Period) (1962). He shows from Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese sources that Oki¬ 
nohama at the mouth of the DGjirigawa (today called Citagawa) was the harbor of Funai. 
According to the Chinese Cheng Shiin-kung, who came to Funai in 1556, the river and its 
mouth were in a poor condition. Ships consequently anchored at Okinohama and visitors 
had to go upstream from there in brats to the capital. According to Japanese sources, 
Otomo Yoshiharu sailed from Okinohama in 1505 with three hundred men. In 1568 
six thousand auxiliary troops of Tosa and Sanuki landed there, and after their defeat 
they withdrew from there again. An account of a Portuguese pilot, who sailed from 
China to Bungo around 1557, describes the harbor of Okinohama. During a spring tide 
the mouth of the river had a depth of twelve spans, whereas at ebb tide vessels in the 
river lay dry. Three miles from there was the excellent harbor of Fingy (Hiji) (Linschoten 
V 207-2^). For the submersion of Okinohama by the tidal wave of 1596, Okamoto pves 
Braz' account and that of another eyewitness in the Japanese Shibayama Kambei-ku 

The sources on Duarte da Gama's Japanese voyages are as follows: (1) The letters 
of: Xavier (EX II 271), Gago (Q 6088-6090), Melchior Nunes Barreto (Q 6099), and Frois 
of December 1, 1555 (DI III 318), and January 7, 1556 (Ayres, Subsidies 94); (2) Frois, 
Geschichte (17 and 20); (3) Frois' two lists of those who came to Japan: Jesuits (list A) 
and captains (list B, see above, p. 134); (4) the testimony of EHiarte da Gama (MX II 261 
415-416); and (5) the Peregrinagam of Mendes Pinto (cc. 208-215). There are also the 
following accounts: (1) L6on Brardon, "Luis de Almeida," Mdlanges Le Gentil (Lisbonne, 
1949) 69-85; (2) Boxer, As Viagens de Japao e os seus Capitdes-Mores, 1550-1640 (Macau, 
1941) 4-5; and (3) idem, Fidalgos in the Far East, 1550-1770 (The Hague, 1948) 29-30.—The 
first certain voyage of Duarte da Gama to Japan was in 1551. According to Pinto he 
wintered in Siam on his return in order to repair his ship which had been badly damaged 
by the typhoon (c. 215). According to list A, he sailed in 1552 [1553?] to Hirado, and on 
this occasion Luis de Almeida perhaps went from his ship to Yamaguchi to visit Torres 
(Frois 27). In 1553 he took Brother AlcAgova with him from Hirado to China (list B; 
"his second voyage to Japan" according to list A; cf. Frois 31 and Gago in Cartas 1598, 
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He was also a special friend and admirer of the saintly priest, ^ and he wished to 
show the Japanese the high regard in which the Portuguese held their priests. 
When Xavier arrived, he therefore had his ship bedecked with flags and had him 
greeted with the thunder of his guns.^* 


27v). In 1555 Gama sailed from Hirado back to China resolved to sail to Portugal (three 
letters of Gago from Hirado of September 20 and 23, 1555 [Q 6088^6090]; Almeida’s letter 
of September 16, 1555, in Brotiria 51 [1950] 189-190; Nunes Barreto's of November 23, 
1555 [Ayres, Subsidios 89]; and Frois on January 7, 1556 libid. 93-95]).—On September 20, 
1555, Gago wrote of him to the king of Portugal: "Em todo o tempo que Duarte da 
Gama andou nestas partes, que foi espa^ de seis annos, em huma nao sua, o de que 
se prezou mais neste tempo, e de que teve cargo, foy de nos fazer caridades e esmolas, 
e prover-nos daquillo que nos era necssario. Quando de ca foy o padre Mestre Francisco, 
elle o levou, e por outra vez hum Irmao [Alca^va] e hum homem que o Duque de Bungo 
mandou A India; e alem disto com a sua prata, e vestidos, e escravos, e cera, e todo o 
demais de que nos tinhamos falta, de tudo nos proveo em Yamaguchi e Bungo. He jA 
velho, cansado de trabalhos, amigo de Deos, e de boa vida" (Cartas 1598, 42). Two days 
later Gago wrote to Ignatius: "Do anno de 49 para cA nao ouve mais recado da Yndia 
que quando nos vyemos [1552]. Mas por huma nao que aqui andou da costa da China 
para este Japao fazendo mercadoria, — chama-se o capitao e senhorio dela Duarte da 
Gama, homem nobre e conhecido — deste capitao depois que eu estou nesta terra nun- 
qua nos faltou o necesario e mays do necesario. Porque de sua fazenda como de outras 
esmolas que ouve, e asy com amor de pay sempre nos proveo. Digo isto para que V. 
Reverencia e os da Companhia roguem a Deos por elle. Elle detrimina de se ir logo 
pera Portugal e com os Padres deseya confesar-se e tomar sus concelhos porque he 
muyto sogeito e amigo dos da Companhia" (ARSI: JapSin. 4, 62-v). 

^ On his arrival in 1555, Gama wrote to Gago: "pedindo-me muito, que quisesse cA 
chegar, assi para suas confissoins como para muitos gentios, que se queriAo fazer 
christaos, e para os feitos se enformarem melhor das cousas de sua salvagao e ouvirem 
doutrina que avia muito que nao tinhao," as Gago wrote from Hirado (Cartas 1598, 38v). 
When Gama returned to China from Japan in November of this same year, he and his 
men were able to describe with such enthusiasm the great advance of the Japanese 
mission to the Portuguese in the harbor of Lampacau, near Canton, that they all wanted 
to winter in China so that they might leave for Japan the following May, the usual time 
for sailing. The provincial, Nunes Barreto, who had been dubious about his voyage to 
Japan, which had been repeatedly delayed, and had wished to return to Malacca, regained 
his courage (Nunes Baireto, on November 23, 1555, in Ayres, Subsidios 89-90; and Frois, 
on November 7, 1556, ibid. 93-96). 

27 Gama testified in the Malacca process in 1556 that he knew that Master Francis 
had led a very good and virtuous life: He had lived entirely on alms, and he himself 
had often seen this, both at the time when he was on Cape Comorin, where he had 
converted many to Christianity, and afterwards in (Juilon, where he, the witness, had 
been captain, and then in Goa and other regions. He knew that wherever he had been, 
he had spent most of his time converting unbelievers to the holy faith. In his con¬ 
versation and association with his neighbor, and because of the high esteem in which 
he was held by all with whom he dealt, he had been greatly loved. Wherever he had 
gone, he had earnestly endeavored by his preaching and instructions to keep the people 
from sinning; and he had made many converts to Christianity in Japan. Ciama was 
also able to give an account of the priest's miracles, how he had, enlightened by God, 
announced from the pulpit of Malacca the victory which the Portuguese fleet had obtained 
that same hour over the Achinese on the Perils River eighty leagues away, and how in 
the Moluccas he had announced the death of a companion. He also added that in his 
zeal for souls the priest had risked his life by sailing in a Chinese junk from Malacca 
to Japan outside the time for this (MX II 415416). 

2S Mendes Pinto, who was present for Xavier's reception, later wrote in his Peregri- 
nagam: "Chegados ao rio de Finge [he here confuses the Hiji with the Citagawa], onde 
a nau estava surta, foi recebido n'ella com todas as mostras de alegria, quantas se Ihe 
puderam fazer, e se ihe disparou a artelharia toda por quatro vezes, em que se tiraram 
sessenta e tres tiros de bergos e fallgoes, e camellos, e todos, ou os mais com pelouros e 
rocas, os quaes, por causa das concavidades que havia nas serras, flzeram um grandis- 
simo estrondo" (c. 209). Even though we should not give credence to all the det^s 
listed by Pinto, Xavier's solemn reception is also described by Gago in a letter which 
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2. With Otomo Yoshishige, the Duke of Bunco (September, 1551) 

As soon as the duke learned of Xavier's arrival, he invited him to a visit in 
his palace.^ Funai, the capital,^ where the prince lived, lay a short distance 


he wrote in 1555 to the king about Duarte da Gama: *Com as mostras de sua pessoa, e 
nao, se tern muito aumentado e edificado esta gente. Porque da festa, com que no porto 
de Bungo recebeo o padre Mestre Francisco, quando de cA foi para a In^a, e assi a 
cadahum dos da Companhia, vem estas gentes, em quanto se estimao os que andam 
ensinando o caminho da salvacao, que estes nao julgao mais que polo que vem de fora* 
{Cartas 1598, 42). See also Xavier's reception in Hirado in 1550 (above, p. 134, n. 2) and 
the procession there in 1557, on which Vilela observed that when they passed the Por¬ 
tuguese ships, all of these were adorned *com bandeiras e estandardes com cruzes ver- 
melhas, que lastravao muito [el derfto salva com artelharia grossa* {ibid, 59v). Lucena 
elaborates Xavier's reception to some extent: The Portuguese beflagged their ship, 
covered it with precious carpets, put on their festive clothes, and fired off their artillery 
(9, 4). ^Rodrigues T^uzu gives a long introduction to his description of Xavier's reception, 
and in it he warns the reader of Mendes Pinto's book: *Ante que digamos o que B. P. 
Francisco passou em Bungo o tempo que ahy se deteve, pareceo necessario advertir ao leytor, 
como em hum livro intitulado 'Peregrinacam de Femam Mendes Pinto' anda hum tratado 
das cousas do B. P. Francisco, principalmente o que passou em Bungo, e alguns nossos 
Autores tomaram algumas dellas deste autor, principalmente estas que passarao em 
Bungo com o Duque, Portugueses, Bonzos e outros. £ assi nestas como em outros do 
B. Padre, de que este Autor tratar, deve aver muita elei^am e escolha. Nem se deve fazer 
muito caso, nem fundamento de sua authoridad e verdade no que diz, como claramente 
veram os que sam praticos destas partes e dellas tern experiencia. Lendo por seu livro, 
acharam, que seu intento mais foi escrever pera deleitar com artificiosos e maravilhosos 
fingimentos, que pera referir verdades ou cousa de authoridade e certeza, nao somente 
nesta parte, mas em tudo o demais que diz do Reyno de China, Japam a Tartaria. Nem 
he nosso intento mostrar aqui neste lugar as varias contradi^des, impossibilidades, fingi¬ 
mentos fabulosos, e outras infinitas cousas fora de toda a verdade, como sam achar-$e 
prezente a todos os casos em tarn differentes e distantes nances em lingoas e costumes, 
e saber e entender as lingoas de todos, lembrar-se tarn meudamente das circiunstancias 
das cousas particulares, ditos, senten^s, nomes proprios das lugares e pessoas tam va¬ 
rias, e historias tam varias e inopinadas, descrip^oes geographicas de Reynos, provincias, 
cidades, lugares, alturas dos polos, rios, lagos, promotorios e outras cousas infinitas que 
abertamente finge, sendo 13 vezes cativo, e 16 vezes vendido em espa^ de 25 annos, 
que esteve na India, perdendo-se a cada passo. Bern se ser tudo isto huma chimera, 
principalmente escrevendo em Portugal depois de tomar da India, homen toda a vida 
soldado, que nunca fez proficam alguma de letras e historias, de que se aiudam os escri- 
tores. Mas comd digo baste ao leytor ter esta advirtencia geral pera saber a authoridade 
que deve dar a esse author no que escreve, principalmente no que toca ao B. P. Fran¬ 
cisco, de que tratamos, cuias cousas devem ser referidas com toda a verdade e ponde- 
ragam, como se deve a tam grande sancto. Ho que aqui dissemos he o certo, porque 
oyto annos estivemos em Bungo e tratamos muyto familiarmente com o mesmo Duque 
antes e depois de christam, c o ouvimos muitas vezes praticar as cousas do B, P. Fran- 
cisco quando com elle se vira.*—Rodrigues then, following Pinto, gives a brief description 
of how the Portuguese, in keeping with their general custom in such circumstances, and 
especially in the case of Xavier, whose holiness they held in such high esteem, received 
him with a great show of joy by firing their guns and decorating their ship with flags. 
For this he also uses the text of Gago cited above <59v-60).—^The Japanese screen of 
the Mus6e Guimet in Paris (reproduced in color in Kammerer III 1 [1947] 66, p. XXI) re¬ 
presents the arrival of a Portuguese ship in Japan, but not Xavier's reception by Duarte 
da Gama in 1551, as Jos6 de Figueiredo suggests <A. Forjaz de Sampaio, Historia da 
Literatura Portuguesa Ilustrada I [Liboa, 19291 353); cf. C. R. Boxer, Fidalgos in the 
Par East 22-23. 

^ That the duke was informed of Xavier's arrival, and that he set a day for an 
audience, is to be taken for granted. Pinto's fantastic elaboration of the subsequent 
events deserves the criticism expressed by *Rodrigues Tguzu: certo, que deram gran- 

des mostras e sinais de alegria em sua chegada desparando a nao sua artelharia etc., 
como tambem em o acompanhar o mesmo capitao em pessoa com todos os mais Portu¬ 
gueses que aly avia na visita que fez a primeira vez ao Duque, e tudo o mais que fosse 
necessario per a honrra e gloria de Nosso Senhor e decente a pessoa do B. P. Fran- 
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upstream from Okinohama.^i Duarte da Gama and his Portuguese and their 


dsco. O Duque sabemos de certo, que pella fama que tinha da virtude e obras do B. 
Padre« que o tratou com muita humanidade, honrra e cortesia. Porem as cousas em 
particular, na forma e modo, em que o refere este autor [Pinto] com seu acostumado 
estillo, praticas, respostas, cartas, recados, comprimentos, disputas com os bonzos, na 
forma e modo em que o refere, 6 tudo mui fora do estillo e modo de Japam, posto que 
o diz com fundamento na cousa; e por isso os nao referimos aqui, como fizeram outros 
autores que nio tiveram o conhecimento que nos temos* (60). In the censme to Orlan- 
dimis (1. 11, nn. 115-117), apparently composed by Rodrigues T^uzu, which the visitor 
JenSnimo Rodrigues sent from Macao to Rome in 1620 (GS II 5S-59), all the letters and 
speeches on the occasion of Xavier's arrival and audience in Bungo are crossed off as 
unhistorical, even the text of the letter which, according to Pinto, the duke sent to 
Xavier on his arrival. The censor notes that the letter is false, impossible, ridiculous, 
and contrary to the style of letters in Japan. He repeats this on the margin and adds: 
*It seems that it is taken from the book of Femam Mendes, who invents such purple 
patches. He is now a source of lau^ter for the Japanese, and he will be so also in the 
future, even apart from the fact that he is wrong." The text of the letter in Orlandinus 
actually goes back to Pinto by way of Lucena (9, 4). It is also given as authentic by 
Eglauer in 1795 (Japan I 28), Burg in 1840 (III ^1), and Van Nieuwenhoff in 1895 (518). 
In 1881 Coleridge still wrote that there was no reason for doubting its essential authenticity, 
whereas in 1902 Haas correctly rejects it as a free invention of Pinto (I 189).—Aoyama, 
who attempts to discredit the censor of Grlandinus, would save the letter by maintaining 
that the text in Pinto is a defective translation of an actual letter of Yoshishige (162). 
But the Portuguese translations of the authentic letters of Shimazu Takahisa, MatsQra 
Takanobu, and Otomo Yoshishige in Cartas 1596, 112 37 and 249-250, are worlds apart 
from the completely impossible and fantastic text in Mendes Pinto. 

^ The capital is today called Oita; the earlier name of Funai or FuchU (Fucheo in 
Pinto) means “Provincial Capital" <cf. Alvarez-Taladriz 114, n. 24). 

It was .93 mile from the quay of Okinohama to that of Funai, and from there to 
the palace of the duke another .93 mile. The features of the city have been greatly 
changed, especially after the earthquake and the tidal wave of 1596, which destroyed 
Okinohama, as is indicated by a comparison of a modem map of the city with the 

old map from the time of Otomo Yoshishige. In 1579 Funai had eight thousand hearths 

or homes (Carrion, on December 1, 1579; in ARSl: JapSin. 46, 36v; Eglauer, Japan II 
320), and the same number is given for 1582 (Coelho, on September 13, 1582, in Cartas 
1598 II, 28v). The city was burned down by the enemy in 1587 (Frois on February 20, 
1588, in JapSin. 45, 106). In 1596 it again had “many rich merchants, many monasteries, 
and countless temples." It also had five thousand homes, of which only two hundred 
survived the earthquake of 1596 (Frois, on December 28, 1596, in JapSin. 52, 243v; Hayus 
369-370). In the Second World War the city was for the most part destroyed again by a 
bombing raid in 1945. In 1950 it again had 94,455 inhabitants. The old map of the 
city of the sixteenth century was burned with the town hall in 1934 (Mario Marega, “Me- 
morie Cristiane della regione di Oita," Annali Lateranensi 3 {19391 16). Three later copies 
of the old city map of Funai are extant. Though they agree on the mlUn elements, 
they show variants in particulars: The first (map A), which we follow, is in the pos¬ 
session of our confrere Father Schiitte, who had it drawn in 1940 by K. Takayama in 
Oita. On it is noted the fact that the exemplar of this copy was in the possession of 
Roeimon Watanabe, a samurai of the Fusi^ clan, in the twelfth year of the Bunsei 
period (1830 A.D.). The second (map C) was also made in Japan in 1940 at the request 

of Father Schiitte. It omits many details of its exemplar. A third copy (map B) was 

published by Professor Ebizawa Arimichi in an article on the history of the hospital 
in Funai in Kirishitan-hunka~kenkyu-kai kaiho II (1942) 66. He took his picture of the 
map from Professor Anesaki Masahuru's Kirishitan dendd no kdhai (TOkyO, 1930). Ebizawa 
attributes the lost original of the city map, from which our copies are directly or 
indirectly derived, to the time of the Otomo, who ruled in Bungo until 1593, that is, 
before the earthquake of 1596. The same is also indicated by the fact that the Hakuchi 
castle (today the seat of the Kench5, the Provincial Administration) is missing from 
the map, though the Christian church, designated as Daiusu-dd, is portrayed upon it. 
In 1947 Father Marega told us that according to a Japanese tradition there had been in 
front of Okinohama an island, Uriu-jima, with a Shinto shrine upon it, but that it 
had disappeared during a tidal wave. This tradition apparently goes back to our old 
city map, where in the sea in front of the strand of Okinohama is written the following: 
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slaves, all dressed in costly garments, sailed with the priest and his companions 
to the quay of the capital,^ They then marched in solemn procession^ through 


**This is called Uri-u-jima/ Next to this there is the observation: ""There are 263 years 
until Bunsei." If by this is meant the twelfth year of Bunsei (1830 AJ>.), the original of 
the copy made in 1830 would be dated in 1567. But I was told in Oita in 1957 that 
there was indicated on the map a hill in the south of the city designated as Daijin-zuka 
(Small Hill of the Great Minister). In the period of Kan-ei (1624-1644) a storm had 
uprooted a large tree on this hill and in the hole that had resulted from this was found 
a stone sarcophagus with the bones of a large man. This discovery gave the hill its 
name. The original of the map would thus be around 1630. But the name has also been 
connected with a legendary hero. If this name, as 1 was told, was not given to the 
hill until the Kan-ei period, it was perhaps added later to the original or to the copy. 
But whatever is to be concluded from this, the omission of the Hakuchi palace seems 
to us to be a sure sign that the original map was sketched before 1599, and that it 
represents the city as Xavier saw it in 1551.—Map A is the most complete copy and has 
the Sumiyoshi River, which separates Okinohama from Oita on the west, and the 
Oitagawa with the Uragawa on the east. On the map east of Okinohama is an island 
with the Shinto shrine of Oki-no-Myojin. A tributary which links the Oitagawa with 
the Uragawa separates the temple from the village of Ima-Tsuru-mura. This connecting 
arm is missing on maps B and C. Map A has above, on the left, an addition which 
again indicates the Kasuga shrine west of Okinohama with its environs. This addition 
is lacking on the two other copies. The Nishi-Uriu-jinja (West Uriu Temple) west of 
Okinohama and the large swamp island east of it are also missing on them. But all 
three copies have the four large main and cross streets of the city. These could be closed 
off by gates at either ends. They are at right angles to each other and have the Ctomo 
palace, the Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines, the Daiusu-dO, and the western tributary 
of the Oitagawa with a quay furnished with a wall on the first cross street of the city. 

32 Pinto describes the way in which Duarte da Gama with his thirty Portuguese 
and the same number of servants sailed in the ship's sloop and two other boats to the 
quay of the capital. The men were wearing golden chains about their necks, and the 
boats were decked with silken canopies and banners, and they were accompanied by the 
sounds of flutes and trumpets. They were received in Canafama by the captain of the 
city and a large crowd. The captain, as the duke had commanded, offered Xavier a 
sedan chair, but he refused it. They then accompanied him on foot to the palace <c. 209). 
Cf. the procession in Hirado in 1557, which accompanied the Portuguese with flutes and 
trumpets {Cartas 1598, 59v). The quay of Funai was located in the northwest of the city. 

33 Pinto describes the procession: "O padre levava luna loba dc chamelote preto 
sem aguas, com uma sobrepeliz em cima e uma estola de veludo verde com seu savastro 
de brocado. O nosso capitfio ia com uma cana na mao, como porteiro mor, e cinco dos 
mais honrados e ricos e de melhor nome levavam certas pegas nas maos, como creados 
seus: um levava um hvro metido n'um saco de setim branco, outro umas chinelas de 
veludo preto, que entre n6s se acharam, outro uma cana de bengala com tun castfio 
de ouro, outro um retabolo de nossa Se^ora n'um envoltorio de damasco roxo, outro 
um sombreiro de p6 pequeno; e assim, com esta ordem e com este aparato, passamos 
pelas principaes nove mas da cidade, onde havia tanta quantidade de gente, que at6 
por cima dos telhados tudo era cheio” (c. 209). On this see Schurhammer, Franziskus 
Xaverius. Ein Leben in Bildern (Aachen, 1922), picture 23, and its explanation, pp. 91-92. 
Teixeira writes how he foimd Xavier's body, when it was brought to Goa, clothed “con 
su omamento de sacerdote," and under the vestments ""traia vestido una sobrepelliz 
muy rica, qu'el avia llevado de Goa para hablar al rey de la China vestido con ella... 
la llevd despu6s el mismo Padre rector Melchior Nunez, quando fu6 6 Jap6n, para vi- 
sitar con ella k los reyes de aquella tierra” (905). Pinto's account of this entrance of 
the Portuguese into Canafama may be compared with other such events, for example, 
the parades of the Portuguese on Namban-By5bus (see the description of them in Alva- 
rez-Taladriz 59*-60*), and the solenm entrance of Vjdignano into Miyako in 1591 (Bartoli, 
Giappone 1. 1, nn. 96*97). Van Siebold reports that at his time Dutch ambassadors did 
not use in their parades the princely insignia of the Japanese darmyds—pikes, bows, 
arrows, guns, armor, helmets, and so forth—but instead, such objects as a large parasol 
in a velvet case, a steel dagger, a Spanish pipe with a golden stem, a pair of preciously 
embroidered slippers, a desk, a machine for making tea, and other such items (Nippon 
[Wiirzburg-Leip:dg, 1897] I 54). Could the Dutch have learned this from Mendes Pinto? 
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the densely crowded streets and the gaping throngs to the palace located at the 
other end of the city.^ Xavier was received with highest honors by the prince,^ 
and it made a great impression on his courtiers when the Portuguese spread 
their precious cloaks on the mat-covered floor so that the priest could sit upon 
them.^ 


34 Pinto ref^ to nine streets. Two routes leading to the ducal palace, marked on 
the old dty map as "Otomo Yashiki," must be considered. In going from the quay to 
the palace, one either went from the landing place straight south, past the Daichiji 
temple at the end of the second cross street, and then turned left at the third cross 
street; or one turned left at the first cross street near the quay and then went south 
along the third street, past the Inari shrine, to the main entrance of the palace. Marega 
chooses the first route for Xavier's procession to the palace {Memorie 16). On the 
other hand, the mayor, Ueda Tamotsu, who had a great interest in the history of the 
dty and at the time of our visit there in 1957 most kindly showed us the sights with 
the local historian Kutaragi GiichirO, the author of Funai {Oita) Kirishitan-shi <Oita, 
1957), hdd that the second route was more probable. 

35 Xavier wrote about this: ""Ho duque me fez muito gasalhado, e eu fuy muito 
consolado com os portugueses que ahy vierao" (EX II 271). J. B. de Monte wrote on 
October 9, 1564, from Bungo in a similar fashion about the way he was received by 
Yoshishige: ^Algumas vezes fui visitar o rei da terra. Recebeo-me sempre com muito 
gasalhado... cada vez me recebeo com tanta cortesia amor cual eu nunca cuidd de 
achar em homem gentio" (Cartas 1598, 153-v>. In 1571 Cabral wrote that the king of 
Bungo had spoken with him kneeling with both hands upon the floor, which among the 
Japanese is the highest form of courtesy <ARSI: JapSin. 7, 23v). 

36 On December 23, 1554, Aires Brandao wrote of Mendes l^to, who was with him 
at the time in Goa: "Elle h^ mui conhecido de todos os rds e senhores de Japao pela 
continua^o que lA tinha com seu tratos passados, e tido em muita conta entre elles; 
e no tempo que o noso Padre Mestre Francisco lA esteve, se achou elle ahi com outros. 
E porque os gentios visem quoanta conta elles faziao do Padre, perante o mesmo rei e 
maiores do regno tiravao as capas dos ombros e lhas estendiAo no chao pera se o Padre 
asentar; e iso quoando praticava com o mesmo rei, de que en toda aquella gente avia 
grande espanto. E isto era causa per honde asi o mesmo rei como grandes e pequenos 
Ihe faziao grande acatamento* <DI III 183). — What Pinto reports about the audience with 
all its speeches and ceremonies in Peregrina^m, c. 210, is pure fiction; but it passed over 
into the second edition of Tursellinus and through it to all the subsequent lives of 
Xavier, for example, that of Lucena, and into the history of the order written by Orlan- 
dinus. The censor of Orlandinus in 1620 left in the solemn procession and the encounter 
with the prince and his bonzes, but he crossed off the greetings expressed by the duke's 
boy and brother as false, fanci^, and ridiculous. He then noted in general: "The whole 
conduct of this reception as it stands here is very doubtful and contrary to Japanese 
custom. It is taken entirely from Femam Mendez. It is certain that the king showed 
much honor to the priest and spoke much in his praise at that time and later" (GS II 
58-59). ^Rodrigues Tguzu rightly passes over this chapter of Pinto. Brou does the same, 
noting that it is impossible to distinguish what is true from what is false in Pinto's 
description <II 228-229).—Brodrick agrees with our rejection of Pinto's account, but he 
states the following: "According to Pinto, one of the Portuguese anticipated the gesture 
of Sir Walter Raleigh and spread his magnificent cape over a mat in the Daimyo's 
reception hall for Francis to squat upon it. This is a typically Pinto touch which the 
Saint would surely have scorned as an insult to his host" (447-448). But this detail is 
from BrandAo, whereas Pinto does not mention it in his Peregrina^aml^lf we prescind 
from the speeches and many other impossibilities in Pinto's account, we may accept 
other particulars: (1) The palace with its verandas and suites of rooms are filled with 
Japanese nobles, and the Portuguese are present at the audience. See BrandAo's account 
of Xavier's audience in Yamaguchi (Frois 10). (2) Xavier and his companions pass through 
several rooms to the inner chamber, where he is received by the duke. Yoshishige had 
the privilege of being obliged to go to the garden only for the reception of an ambassador 
of the sMgun, as Valignano wrote in his Advertimentos e avisos acerca dos costumes e 
catangues de Jappdo in 1583 (Schutte, It Ceremoniale per i missionari del Giappone [Roma, 
1946] 210). (3) Near the duke is his brother Facharandono. Meant is Hachirfl, alias 
Haruhide. He was at the time with his brother in Funai. (4) At the side of the duke 
was his chief bonze. The same was the case at the audience which Ouchi Yoshitaka 
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Otomo Yoshishige,^ the duke, was only twenty-two years old.^ In 1544^ 


afforded Xavier in Yamaguchi in 1551 <Frois 10). (5) The duke bowed three times with 
his head to the floor in front of Xavier. This was-otherwise only done by a son before 
his father, a vassal before his lord. It is called gromenare by Pinto, from gomen are, 
a Japanese form of courtly etiquette (Dalgado I 444). In 1571 Cabral wrote that Yoshishige 
spoke with him while kneeling with l^th hands on the floor, the highest form of Japanese 
court etiquette <ARSI: JapSin. 7, 23). (6) According to ^to, the duke has the bonze 
chased from the audience room amidst the ridicule of the nobles because of his un¬ 
becoming behavior. Yoshishige laughs six or seven times at their witty remarks. He 
then invites the priest to eat in the presence of the Portuguese and smilingly offers him 
the rice as a sign of his affection. On December 10, 1562, Gago wrote of Yoshishige: 
''Costuma elle, quando vai algum capitAo-mor, que sao fidalgos, porque andao em ve- 
niaga, se vAo ao seu porto, e o convidao na nao e Ihe fazem festa, os mercadores por- 
tugueses estao pegados com elle, e ri e folga com elles, e da-lhes do que come; mas o 
capitAo-mor estA em p6 com o barrete fora, e nao Ihe da nenhum vento, e isto por 
muito espa^ de tempo" (Cartas 1598, 99). 

J7 On the different names taken by Yoshishige in the course of his life, as was 
customary in Japan, see Alvarez-Taladriz 101 104 113* 114* and *Schwade 56*-57*. G. Kuta- 
ragi gives ten different names for the prince in the supplement to Oita-ken Chih^shi 15-16 
(Oita, 1^8) 33-35. The best known of these, in missionary accounts, are: Yoshishige, a 
name which he had from 1540. on. When he later moved to Usuki, he took the religious 
name of SOrin, under which he is best known; and, in addition to this, the name of 
Kyuan, which becomes Civandono in Jesuit letters. 

^ Yoshishige was bom on January 31, 1530 (Alvarez-Taladriz 101), in the third year 
of the KyOroku period (Kutaragi 32). According to Japanese reckoning, he was therefore 
twenty-two at the time of Xavier's visit (*Rodrigues T^izu 60v). Chi October 16, 1578, 
Frois wrote from Bungo that the king was at the time forty-eight or forty-nine (GS II 
533, n. 73). When Melchior Nunes Barreto reported from Lampacau on Noveml^r 23, 
1555, that the king of Bungo had written to him that he was thirty years old (Ayres, 
Subsidies 90), this was not his correct age. On October 16, 1578, Frois picported that 
the king of Bungo had erected a prominent building in the Murasaki-Zen monastery in 
Miyako and had given it a large income {Cartas 1598, 418v). Meant is the prebend of 
the Zuikoin, which he founded in the Daitokuji monastery, which preserves a copy of 
a painting, the original of which is in the National Museum in KyOto. It represents 
the prince dressed as a Zen bonze and advanced in age. The painted scroll is published 
without an inscription in Frois, Kulturgegensdtze 192-193, but with an inscription in the 
Oitorken ChihGshi 13-16 (1958), before p. 1. Yoshishige had wished to have his second 
son, Chikaiye, who was bom in 1561 and baptized in 1575 with the name of Dom 
Sebastiao, brought up in this foundation. The picture was consequently painted for it 
before 1575. In the collection Kokushi ShOzd Shusei (Historical Portraits from Japanese 
History), edited by Shiry5 Hensansho, the picture is also given with its inscription and 
an explanation (III: Knights I, picture 76). According to this, the inscription was written 
in praise of the founder of the prebend, Ctomo Yoshishige, and equipped with his seal 
by lun SOetsu, the heir of the first holder of the same, whom the prince had brought 
from the Tenka (the area of Miyako) with a number of persons in 1571. On the Zen 
bonze whom Yoshishige brought to his court at this time, and who remained there as 
his spiritual director until 1578, see GS IV 329-330. {The picture was painted four months 
after the death of Otomo. The inscription on the picture by the bonze lun SOetsu, is 
dated Tensh5, fifteenth year, ninth month, that is, October, 1587.—Correction of Fr. H. 
Cieslik.] 

^ There are three contemporary accounts on the first Portuguese to Come to Bungo: 
(1) a short account which Yoshishige gave to Father Cabral in 1577 on the first Portu¬ 
guese to come there, in Frois' letter of June 6, 1577 (ARSI: JapSin, 8, 93v, edited in (jS 
II 533, and in German, ibid. 72-73) (account A); (2) an extended account on the first and 
second ships to come to Bungo with Portuguese which Yoshishige gave to the Japanese 
Brother Damiao in 1578, in Frois’ letter of October 16, 1578 {Cartas 1598, 422, and GS II 
533-534, in German, ibid. 73, and IV 330) (account B), with some variants in Frois, Historic 
II 18-20 (account Ba); (3) a shorter account of the first ship with Portuguese in Bungo 
in the lost Japanese work, Monogatari, of Brother YQho Paulo, SJ., which Rodrigues 
Tcuzu cites with the observation that he had heard the same orally from the brother, 
who was with him in Funai (87-88, and GS II 535; German, ibid. 73) (account C). 
Y5h0-ken, bom between 1509 and 1514 in the province of Wakasa, was a physician. He 
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Chinese had come to Okinohama, the harbor of Funai, in a small junk with six 
or seven Portuguese merchants under the leadership of a wealthy person by the 
name of Jorge de Faria. ^ They had no interpreter, and when they sold their 
wares, they had to make themselves understood by the natives with their weights 
and scales. Otomo Yoshiaki,^ the father of Yoshishige, was ruling at the time 
in Funai. The Chinese pilot advised him to have the Portuguese murdered. He 
would, in such an event, hand their wares over to him. Blinded by greed, the 
duke favored the plan, but Yoshishige, his eldest son, happened to hear of it. 
He went to his father and told him what a shame it would be throughout the 
whole of Japan for his kingdom if he permitted innocent strangers, who had come 
so far to conduct trade under his protection, to be murdered. He further told 
him that he would never tolerate such an affair, and that he would himself defend 
them. His bold move saved the merchants,^ and Faria remained for almost three 
years in Bungo before sailing away in peace. While he was there, HachirO, 
Yoshishige's younger brother, had hurt his hand while carelessly playing with 
an arquebus, but he had then been healed by Faria. ^ 


was baptized in Miyako in 1560, served as a catechist, was received into the Society in 
1550, worked as a catechist and preacher in Funai and Usidd, and from 1592 on in Na¬ 
gasaki. As an expert in Japanese, he helped edit different works. He died in 1595 
(Frois, Geschichte 95-96; Laiues, Kirishitan Bunko 4041 95, and Schiitte, Introductio 
335).—On the date of the arrival of the first Portuguese in Bungo in 1544, see GS II 75-7S 
544-545 576-577. Yoshishige declared that he had been sixteen years old when the first 
Portuguese came to Bungo. Actually, according to Japanese reckoning he was‘at the 
time fifteen. Pinto, who sailed to Bungo with Jorge de Faria in a Chinese junk in 
1544, connects this voyage in the PeregrinaQom with the first exploratory voyage of the 
Portuguese to Tanegashima in 1543 in order to ascribe to himself the honor of being 
one of the three discoverers of Japan. He then states that he had sailed from that 
island to Bungo in that same year of 1543. If the Otomo-ki, composed around 1640, and 
the later Japanese chronicles derived from it place the arrival of the first Portuguese 
in Bungo b^ore 1544 (GS II 544-545), this was obviously done in order to transfer the 
fame of Tanegashima to the house of Otomo {ibid. 76). They thus contradict themselves 
when they place the arrival of the Portuguese in the reign of Otomo Sfirin. 

^ According to account B and Ba. Instead of Faria homem rico, the editor of 
Frois, Historia II, reads Faria Riso by mistake. Nothing furth^ is known to us about 
Jorge de Faria. Pinto wrote that he had sailed in the junk of a Chinese pirate from 
China to Tanegashima, and that he had been carried from there to Bungo by an bared 
boat of the king of Bungo (cc. 132-135). 

41 According to YdhO Paulo <accoimt C). According to the Tepp6~ki, the first Por¬ 
tuguese in Tanegashima could only make themselves imderstood by means of a Chinese 
fellow voyager who knew Chinese symbols, which could be understood by a Japanese 
who knew the Chinese script (GS II 536). 

^ Papinot errs in calling him Yoshinori (500). 

43 Accounts B and Ba. Yoshishige later attributed the grace of his conversion to 
Christianity to this act. 

44 In account A, without giving a name, Yoshishige states that he had had a Por¬ 
tuguese with him for three years when ships began to sail from China to Bungo. The 
Portuguese had healed one of his brothers, the future king of Yamaguchi, when he 
injured himself with an arquebus. Faria thus remained from 1544 to 1546 in Bungo 
(according to Japanese reckoning two years and a single day are counted as three years). 
Yoshishige's brother Hachiro, also known as Haruhide, was the second son of Yoshiaki. 
Pinto calls him Arichandono and attribute his cure to himself, both in his conversation 
with Maffei in 1532 <GS II 108, n. 53) and in his Peregrinagam <cc. 136-137). In his 
report on this interview, Maffei places the cure in Tanegashima in 1541, but this was 
corrected by his companion Father Caspar Connives in a marginal note to the manuscript 
of the Peregrinagam. After a shipwreck and ^e death of its captain, Antonio de Faria, 
on August 5, 1542 (c. 79), and after many adventures in the interior of China and Tartary, 
Pinto, according to his Peregrinagam, sailed in 1543 with Zeimoto and Borralho in the 
junk of a Chinese pirate to Tanixuma (Tanegashima) (c. 132). From there he sailed alone 
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From then on, Yoshishige had remained a staunch friend of the Portuguese. 
Another Portuguese, Diogo Vaz de Aragao,^ had come to Bungo after Faria, and 
he had remained in Funai for almost five years. ^ He spoke intelligible Japanese, 
and in the mornings he prayed from a book, and in the evenings he recited his 
rosary. One day Yoshishige had asked him if he was praying to the kamis and 
hotokes of Japan when he was doing this. Aragao had laughed and had told 
him that he only prayed to the Creator of heaven and earth and the Redeemer 
of the world. This had pleased the young prince. It seemed to him that there 
must be something important about the faith of a merchant and man of the 
world who did not let himself be deterred by his many occupations from offering 
due worship to his God and from reciting his daily prayers.^ Curious as he was, 
he had frequently asked his foreign visitor about the rule and administration of 
Portugal and India, and he had been particularly interested in the status and 
regime of religious in those countries. Since becoming acquainted with Aragao, 
he had always been on friendly terms with the Portuguese, and he had ever been 
concerned about them and their religion.^ 

Yoshishige had only succeeded to the rule of his father a year before. 


with an ambassador of the king of Bungo to Fucheo (Funai), where the king had him 
brought, The second son of the king was wounded there twenty days after his arrival 
on August 4, 1543 (cc. 133-136). Pinto healed him in another twenty days and was highly 
honored for doing so. He then returned to his two companions in Tanixuma, from 
where, after a five-and-one-half-months* stay in Japan, he sailed for China <cc. 134 and 
137). If Pinto errs, even deliberately, in placing his voyage to Japan back to 1543 in order 
to share the renown of being a discoverer of Japan, and if he suppresses the name of 
Jorge de Faria in order to attribute the healing of the prince to himself, he is still 
mistaken in raising the latter's age from sixteen to seventeen. Even though he claims 
that he immediately sailed off again, contrary to the data furnished by Yoshishige, and 
even though he follows his usual practice of weaving everything into a kind of historical 
novel, it must still be maintained that he sailed with Faria to Tanegashima in 1544, and 
from there to Bungo. His data on the Nautaquim in Tanegashima, on the harbors on 
the voyage to Bungo, and on the accident that befell the king’s second son are correct. 
Pinto was, moreover, on closest terms with the Farias. According to his Peregrinagam, 
he was four years in the service of Francisco de Faria in Portugal <c. 1). In India he 
immediately entered the service of Pero de Faria <c. 12), who as captain of Malacca in 
1528-1529 reactivated the trade with China (Q 1582); and he sailed with Pero's ambassador, 
Antonio de Faria, whom we find in his service in Malacca in 1539 <Q 437), to China (cf. 
GS II 75-78 and 576-577). 

^ Account B has only the name of Diogo Vaz, account Ba the full name of Diogo 
Vaz de Aragao. He was probably the son of Diogo Vaz of Setfibal, married to Maria 
de Aragao, whom we encounter in 1510 and 1512 as a scribe in Cannanore <CA VI 383; 
V 225), in Goa in 1514 as the rowing master of a fusta (ibid. VI 84), in Malacca in 1516 
as the captain of a lanchara (a Malay oared ship) (ibid. Ill 135), and in Ormuz in 1521 
as secretary of the factory (Castanheda 5, 56). He died in December, 1542, in Cranga- 
nore <*Flaminio II 559v). In 1552 his son Diogo Vaz de Aragao took Xavier into his 
hut on Sancian until he died. He bought a junk there and wintered with it in Siam (EX 
II 500 515; MX II 804). He had already sailed many times to Japan when he wintered 
in Lampacau in 1555-1556 (Frois, on January 7, 1556, in Goa 10, 377; Ayres, Subsidies 95). 
In 1556 he sailed again to Hirado (list A). In 1568 he was in Funai and sailed back to 
China with a letter from Yoshishige to Bishop Cameiro (Cartas 1598, 250). 

^ He thus remained in Bungo from 1546 to 1551. 

^ Accoimt B. 

^ Accoimt A. 

^ The sources for the palace revolt of 1550 are primarily the Otomo-ki, also called 
KyushU-chiran-ki, composed around 1640, and the Otomo-kohai-ki, composed in 1638. The 
o^er Japanese works such as the KyUshu-ki, written in 1600, the Otomo-kO on-ke Oboe- 
gaki, composed about 1620, the ZOho-Otomo-kdhai-ki, the ChikuhOran-ki, the Ryoho-ki, 
and the SeirO-sammon are in agreement with the Otomo-kL The main account is that 
of Kutaragi Giichiro, "Otomo Sorin-den TLakkO,” Otomo SOrin, a special edition of the 
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Yoshiaki had always had a strong repugnance for his two eldest sons, and on 
the advice^ of his vassal Nyuta Tango-no-kami^^ and of a concubine, he had 
wished to make the latter's son Shioichimaru^ his successor on the throne.^ 
He had therefore sent his firstborn son to the hot springs of Hamawaki^ near 
B^pu;^ and on February 26, 1550, he had summoned four of his vassals, Saitd 
Harima-no-kami, Kosai Yamato-no^kami, Tsukumi Mimasaka-no-kami, and Taguchi 
Kurando-no-suke, and had informed them of his plan. They had spoken against 
it and asked him for the reason for his decision. Instead of answering, the prince 
had dismissed them. But on the evening of the same day he had again summoned 
them. Ts ukumi and Taguchi had feigned illness and had not complied with his 
request. The two others came to the palace, but were slain at the main entrance 
by order of the prince, who feared a rebellion.^ 

That had sealed his fate. Since Tsukumi and Taguchi were now afraid for 
their lives, they entered a back door of the p^ace and pushed their way to the 
first floor, where Tsukumi slew the bastard Shioichimaru, and Taguchi the mother 
and two sisters of the prince and a number of female servants. They had then 
pushed their way into Yoshiaki's room. The latter drew his sword, but he was 
at once sorely wounded by Tsukumi. Although the two assailants were cut down 
by the samurais present, Yoshiaki died of his wound two days later, on February 
28, after he had signed his will. 

When Yoshishige received the news of the death of his father in Hamawaki, 
he had hurriedly set out for Tateishi in the mountains north of Beppu and had 
ordered two vassals ^ to march immediately against Nyuta in Funai, since the latter 
had advised his father to repudiate his eldest son.^ Nyuta had at first decided 
to shut himself up with all his relatives in his castle and defend himself there 
to the last, but he had finally fled to his son-in-law in Higo. The latter had 
immediately killed him and sent his head to Yoshishige,^ who had marched into 
Funai on March 8 and, with the will of his father, had taken over the rule.^ 


Oita-ken Chihd-shi, 13-16 (Oita, 1958) 35-36. This is foUowed by ^Schwade 58*-59*. Aoyama 
follows the Otomo-ki (15^157). Haas used the same chronicle and also the ZdhoOtama- 
kohai-ki (I 65-66 92 202). La Mazieli6re ascribes, ''according to local chronicles,” the blame 
for the murder of his father to Yoshishige (III 29, n. 69). The description in Pinto is 
completely made up (cc. 200-201). ^Rodrigues Tguzu let himself be influenced by it (60v). 

50 Because of Yoshishige's impetuous character (Aoyama, *Schwade). 

51 Alias Nyuta Chikazane, in Haas Chikatane. 

52 Alias Someishi (Haas). 

55 According to the Otomo-kohai-ki, his father first had Yoshishige corrected by Nyuta, 
but without success (*Schwade). 

54 According to *S^wade, Yoshishige was in the hot baths of Hamawaki at the time 
of his father's of murder. 

55 Aoyama. 

56 Ibid, According to the Otomo-kdhai-ki, he feared a rebellion. 

57 Hetsugi Kanetsura and Sait5 Shigezane (*Schwade). 

5* *Schwade. 

59 Aoyama; see also Haas. 

60 *Schwade. Pinto, who heard of the palace revolution and murder of the prince 
in 1551, at the time of his third voyage to Funai, places it during his second trip to 
Japan in 1546 so that he can speak of it as an "eyewitness.” As usual, he makes a novel 
of it: Fucarandono, a chief vassal of the king of Bungo, wishes to marry his daughter 
to Axirandono, the young heir to the throne of Arima. But her lover, the son of a 
Groge Aarum, kidnaps her and conceals her in a convent. Her father looks for her 
from house to house. While he is doing this, fighting breaks out, and more than twelve 
thousand people are killed. The king wants to establish peace but has to flee to his 
palace, where he is slain along with the queen, three daughters, more than five hundred 
women, and sixteen thousand dependents in all, including twenty-six Portuguese. Fuca- 
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Before the murder of his father, Yoshishige had married the daughter of the 
prince Isshiki Yoshikiyo of Tango, ^ and the kibe on the Kunisaki Peninsula had 
at the time brought her luggage and bridal gifts by sea to FunaL^ After the 
death of his father, however, Yoshishige had dissolved his marriage, and sent his 
wife back to Tango, and, for political reasons had taken as his wife^ instead of 
her the daughter of Nata Akimoto, the high priest of the large Hachiman shrine 
in Nata.^ By this he hoped to secure the support of the nobility in the north 
of his kingdom.^ But the marriage had remained childless up to this time.^ 
From his youth the prince had delighted in the use of arms and games of 
war,“ and stiU during the lifetime of his father he had captured a large portion 
of the neighboring provinces of Higo and Chikugo.^ He was now one of the 
mightiest daimyds in Kyushu and had numerous armed subjects.^ He had im- 


randono also falls in battle. The rebels march to Canafama. The son of the king gathers 
troops in Usuki, marches with 130,000 men to Fucheo, besieges the rebels in a mountain 
fortress with 160,000 men. He captures the stronghold after heavy fighting (37,000 dead« 
including all of the 10,000 rebels) and returns to Fucheo. Pinto then sails with his sixteen 
Portuguese companions to Yamagawa in the bay of Kagoshima (cc. 200-202). 

The exact date of this marriage is not known. It was however between Tembun 
13 and 18 (1544-1549). 

42 Tango was one of the eight provinces of San-in-dO in the nor^west of Kydto. 

43 Cf. H. Cieslik, **P. Pedro Kasui (1587-1639). Der letzte japanische Jesuit der To- 
kugawa-Zeit," Monumenta Nipponica 15 (1959/60) 38-39. 

44 On the involved history of Yoshishige's marriage, see the researchs of Kataoka 
Chizuko, "Otomo S5rin no konin-mondai (The Marriage Problem of Otomo Sorin),” KU 
rishitan-bunka-kenkyakai kaihd 11 (1968) 19-35. According to her there are four marriages 
to be distingmshed: The first, Tembun 4 (1535), with a daughter of the Ouchi Yoshitaka 
through the intervention of the shOgun was a purely political affair and was probably 
never consummated, since Yoshishige was only five years old at the time. The second 
was with a daughter of Isshiki, which was dissolved in 1550. The third with a daughter 
of Nata Akimoto, the later Jezabel of the Portuguese accoimts, in 1550. The fourth, 
after the repudiation of Jezabel, with Julia (erroneously called Justa by Kataoka) in 1578. 

49 The Hachiman shrine of Nata, on the Kunisaki peninsula, was a suffragan of the 
famous Hachiman shrine of Usa in the province of Buzen. 

44 But Jezabel, as she was called by the missionaries, and her brother, the second 
son of Nata Akimoto, who, as an adopted son of Tawara Chikatsugi, bore the name of 
Tawara Chikakata, became the driving forces of the anti-Christian party in Bungo. 

47 On June 6, 1577, Frois wrote from Bungo that Yoshishige had been married with 
her for almost thirty years and had reproached her before the arrival of the priests 
for being barren (ARSI: JapSin. 8, 83 92; Hayus 10 34). Alvarez-Taladriz erroneously places 
her marriage around 1549 (102). Yoshishige's first son was bom in 1558, his second in 
1561, his third in 1567, and a daughter in 1564. 

48 *Schwade 56*-57*, who cites the Otomo-ki, pp. 63 and 77, and N. Kakimoto, Oita-ken 
Kyodo Shiryo Shinsei <Ck)llection of Historical Purees for the History of the Prefecture 
of Oita) (Oita, 1938), for this. 

49 Murdoch 97. In 1577 he replied to his wife, who was hostile to the Christians, 
that before the arrival of the priests he had only ruled over the kingdom of Bungo, 
but that he was now the lord of five kingdoms (Frois on June 6, 1557, in JapSin, 8, 83; 
Hayus 10). On October 16, 1578, Frois wrote that at the beginning Yoshishige had had 
only one or two kingdoms, but that he now had five or six (Cartas 1598, 418). And on 
October 14, 1564, Almeida wrote from Bungo that when the tonzes asked the prince to 
banish the priests since they brought ruin everywhere, he replied that before the priests 
came to his land he had only been lord of three kingdoms; he was now lord of five; 
he had formerly been poor; but he was now the richest of all the kings of Japan (Cartas 
1598, 155v). 

70 Xavier writes of him that he was a "senhor muyto gramde..., tem gemte muy 
belicosa, e h6 senhor de muitas terras" (EX II 271-273). In 1563 the sMgun ratified his 
possession of Chikuzen and Buzen (Murdoch 97). At the time of the greatest extent of his 
kingdom, he ruled over Chikugo, Higo, and Buzen in addition to Bungo. On October 9, 
1564, J. B. de Monte wrote from Bungo: "He is one of the greatest lords of Japan since 
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mediately understood the importance of the firearms introduced by the Portu¬ 
guese and had from the outset shown himself to be a great friend of Portuguese 
merchants. ^ 

Funai, the capital of his kingdom, lay in a plain on the delta of the Oita 
River. On the south this plain was bounded by a row of hills with lofty mountains 
in the background. Next to the city, on the east, was the Oitagawa, and to the 
west, but farther away was the Sumiyoshigawa, which separated the plain on 
which Funai was located. The straight streets, which could be closed off by gates, 
ran from north to south and from east to west, dividing the city up into rectangles. 
The Otomo Palace lay at the southern end of the city in a square surroimded 
by a wall with its main entrance on the east. South of it, on the far side of the 
cross street, was the kura, which contained the subordinate palace buildings, the 
storehouses, and treasuries of the prince.^ East of this was the large rectangular 
complex of the Manju-ji monasteiy, which comprised nearly eighty hectars and 
took in the whole southeast of the city between the Oita River and the kura of 
the ducal palace.^^ The Manju-ji monastery had been built towards the end of 


he has five kingdoms and can raise, when he wishes, 120,000 armed men.... Since the 
coming of the priests to his lands, the Lord has given him children, which he had 
earlier been very eager to have; and, in addition to this, he has conquered two more 
kingdoms besides those he earlier had, so that he is the richest man of Japan in gold 
and silver* (Cartas 1598, 153v). 

71 muito gramde amigo dos Portugueses,* according to Xavier (EX II 272-273). 
In one of his usual exaggerations, Mendes Pinto states that when he came again to 
Fucheo in 1556, there were already more than 30,000 guns in this city; and that some 
Japanese merchants had told him that there were already 300,000 in the whole of Japan 
(c. 134, p. 245). 

72 See the old city map. Nothing is extant of the buildings today. 

73 Today rebuilt in different surroundings in the southeast part of the city. The 
sources for the Manju-ji monastery are the letters of Jesuit missionaries: (1) Vilela, 
who was in Funai till 1566, and in Japan till 1570, from Goa, of October 6, 1571 {Cartas 
1598, 327V-328). (2) The letter of the two Japanese lay brothers who were living in Ha- 
kata, of 1578 {ibid, 411412). (3) Frois from Usuki, of October 16, 1578 {ibid. 424v425). 
(4) Coelho from Nagasaki, of February 15, 1582 {Cartas 1598 II, 29^-30). (5) Frois from 
Kuchinotsu, of October 31, 1582 {JapSin. 9, 157: Cartas 1598 II, 56). (5) Frois from Na¬ 
gasaki, of August 20, 1585 (British Museum, London: Addit. Mss. 9^9, 15: Cartas 1598 II, 
142v-143). (7) Frois from Arima, of February 20, 1588 (JapSin. 45, 106: Cartas 1598 II, 
195-v). (9) Frois from Nagasaki, of l>ecember 28, 1596 (JapSin. 52, 243v: Hayus 369-370). 
Also Alvarez-Taladriz from the Japanese chronicles, the H6-ohiku-ran~ki (Book of the 
Bungo-Chikugo War) of 1587, the RyOhd-ki (Bungo-Buzen Book), composed in 1765, and 
the KyuskOrki (156*, n. 455). When Xavier came to Funai, the old buildings of the 
monasteiy were stiU standing (Vilela). According to the Japanese chronicles, all the 
buildings were burned down by order of Yoshishige on February 25, 1570, since the 
monastery offered asylum to a criminal he was seeking. A bonze rescued the head of 
the famed statue of Buddha; everything else, more than three hundred buildings, were 
burned down. On July 5, 1578, there was still only one bonze there in a poor hut with 
a makeshift temple. He was Idlled and quartered by robbers and the temple plimdered. 
His murderers left an inscription on a bridge: "The prayers to Kannon were of no 
help to the Manju-ji, nor did they protect the bonzes from being quartered* (Alvarez- 
Taladriz). This Japanese account contradicts that of the contemporary missionaries. 
Vilela, who left Japan in the fall of 1570, knows nothing of the fire of 15^. It could be 
said that by the time of his departure from Japan, news of it had not reached Nagasaki. 
But according to the letter of the Japanese lay brothers from Hakata, the monastery 
was still standing in 1578; and in the same year Frois wrote from Usuki that Otomo 
Yoshimune had been ruling for two years in the place of his father Yoshishige. He had 
begun to take their incomes from the temples and monasteries and. to give them to his 
servants, beginning with those which were most honored and privileged (Frois in 1578); 
and in 1582 Frois wrote: *Immediately after the departure of the visitor [October, 15811, 
he set fire to the main monastery in Funai, of which nothing remains.* The answer 
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I. liuui Temple (now transferred). 2. Honk6-ji. 3. Fuktida. 4. K6sei-ji. 5. Deus^o (church erected on the 
site given by the duke in 1553). 6. Nagahenui Miya. 7. ^There was a pine here. The site is now called Fuda- 

notsu'ji; it was formerly that of the cemetery." 8. "This place is called TJri-u Island." 9. "There were 263 years 
to the Bunzei Period (1818-1829)." The map was thus drawn in 1567. 10. Copier's inscription on the map: ‘The 

map was in the possession of the samurai of the Funai clan Rocimon Watanabe in Bunsei 12 [1830]. Copied in 
1940 by K. Takayama.'* 
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the thirteenth century by Otomo Sadachika, one of Yoshishige's ancestors,^ and 
was the burial place of the ducal family.^ With its many-storied pagoda, it was 
the most ornate, most renowned, and richest monastery of the kingdom.^ The 
main temple contained a large wooden statue of Buddha carved by the famous 
bonze GyOgi-Bosatsu, ^ who had come to Japan from Korea in the seventh century 
and had there preached the doctrine of the Ryobu Shinto, according to which the 
old Shinto divinities were temporal revelations of Shaka. ^ There were more than 
three hundred buildings within the monastery walls, ^ and many splendid gardens 
with flowers and fruit trees.®® The monastery belonged to the Rinzai branch of 
the Zen sect®^ and had around 150 bonzes, who preached from the pulpit and 
prayed in choir. When the superior died, the duke usually appointed one of his 
relatives as his successor. 

There was also another Zen monastery® in the city. Though it too was very 
large, it was smaller than the Manju-ji monastery and had fifty bonzes. It possessed 
old statues of the divinities.® Its entrance was guarded by two giant, wooden 


which Dom Paulo, the newly converted lord of Shiga, gave to the ambassador of Yoshi- 
mune has reference to this fire. When the latter had him reproached for the burning 
of the temple in his territory, he replied: *'Tell His Highness that after he lost four 
kingdoms [after the defeat of the Bungo troops on the Mimitsugawa on December 2, 
1578], he [Yoshimime] found himself in great need, since he had no men, and the soldiers 
had no weapons for war. He therefore provided the following remedy through his 
cleverness: He had the Manju-ji monastery secretly set on fire and immediately divided 
up its revenues among his poor fidalgos and soldiers. The remedy was so effective that 
it was enough to put his affairs in good order within a short time" (Frois in 1585). 
When the troops of Satsuma burned Funai in January, 1587, only two or three temples 
remained standing. They had been built of bricks and were a little apart from the 
others (Frois in 1588); but these too were destroyed by the earthquake of 1596 (Frois 
in 1596). 

® Aoyama 155-156. According to Vilela the temple was very rich in its revenues, 
but not new since it had been built many years before. 

75 Vilela in 1571. 

76 Ibid, and Frois in 1582 and 1585. According to Frois' letter of 1585 the incomes 
of Manju-ji were sufficient to remedy Yoshimune's need of funds. In 1578 the priest wrote 
that the same had begun to take the revenues of the monasteries, beginning with the 
most privileged. From some he had taken 45,000 cruzados, from others more or less. 
In his Historia II 6, Frois repeats almost verbatim the passage of this letter, but he 
gives 3,000 and 4,000 cruzados instead of 45,000. 

77 Alvarez-Taladriz 156*. 

7* Papinot 134. 

79 Alvarez-Taladriz 156*. 

» Vilela in 1571. 

H Aoyama 155. 

® Vilela, who wrote of the bonzes in 1571: “Por serem favorecidos dos Reis s§o 

soberbissimos e usfio de toda a maneira de pecado sem escrupulo algum- Sao de 

huma ceita chamada Jenzfi [ZenshQ], que tern e pregfio nio aver mais que morrer e viver, 
e por nao terem temor do inferno, nem desejo da gloria se govemio como bestas. Tra- 
tfio-se limpos e em suas casas o mesmo fazem" (Cartas 1598, 327v>. The letter of the 
Japanese lay brothers of 1578 from Hakata tells how a great worshiper of the kamis 
and hotokes complained to his second son, a bonze in the Manju-ji monastery in Funai, 
about the latter's brother, who, after his conversion to Christianity, had burned the 
gilded idols of his house chapel to warm his bath water. The bonze however laughed at 
this and was only surprised that those tough timbers of his hotokes had lasted so long 
and that his brother had not burned the whole chapel with them. 

® Vilela on October 6, 1571 {Cartas 1598, 327v). Probably meant is the Daichiji 
(Temple of the Great Wisdom) on the northwestern boundary of the city not far from 
the landing place for ships. Tbe present temple stands on the old site. 

® "Tern este templo algumas cousas antiguas de pagodes," according to Vilela in 
1571. 
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statues of fearful aspect, one with an open, the other with a closed mouth.** 
Within the monastery there were beautiful gardens with all kinds of flowers and 
fresh greenery. In addition to the Buddhist temples there were also Shintd 
sanctuaries in Funai, for example, the Inari shrine,** dedicated to the rice god, 
north of the ducal palace, and south of it the Hachiman shrine. In the north of 
the city was the Tenjin temple and in Okinohama the Kasuga temple.*^ Among 
the many large monasteries were two of Buddhist nuns. One of these was 
primarily for the daughters of nobles with large revenues. As long as they lived 
as biktmis in the monastery, they had their heads shaven bald like those of the 
bonzes. If a fidalgo wished to many one of them, she let her hair grow again 
and married him - They had no cloister like Christian nuns. They could go out 
when they wished, and when a relative or acquaintance wished to visit them, they 
could enter the monastery without witnesses. The other convent for women 
adjoined a temple of the ^nzes. On certain feasts the male and female bonzes 
had their choral prayer together, the men being on one side and the women on 
the other. After Vespers and Matins, all the bonzes went with the nuns into 
the temple and concluded their devotions before its altar, crying out the name 
of their god to the clanging of bronze cymbals. The bonzes Aen marched back 
on one side and closed their door, and the mms did the same on their side; and 
they thus gave the appearance of leading a chaste life. Still the people did not 
believe it because of the bodies of many newly bom children which were found.** 
Nevertheless, even though the life of the bonzes did not correspond in everything 
to the ideal of their state, they were still held in highest regard by both hi^ and 
low in Funai, and their influence was not opposed by prince or people. 

Yoshishige wished to conclude a treaty of friendship with the king of Por¬ 
tugal.** He listened with interest to the priest when he spoke to him of the 
Christian faith.** He gladly gave him permission to preach in his land, and he 
had a residence provided for him in Okinohama, where the ship of Duarte da 
Gama was lying at anchor and the Portuguese were selling their wares.** He 


** The NiO (Two Kings) for fending off evil spirits usually stand at the outer gate 
of large Buddhist temples. Vilela describes them: ‘The one with the open mouth re¬ 
presents birth, for when anyone is bom, it weeps; the other with the closed mouth 
represents death, for when someone dies, it remains motionless and without breath. 
By these they wish to say that there is nothing else than death and life” (in 1571). 

** The Inari temple stands today on its old site. 

** Thus on the old city ntap. 

*» Vilela in 1571 (Cartas 1598, 327v-328). 

** He therefore sent an ambassador with Xavier. 

** Rodrigues Tfuzu writes: 'O Duque sabemos de certo, que pella fama que tinha 

da virtude e obras do B. Padre, que o tratou com muita humanidade, honrra e corte- 

sia- Muito folgou o Duque de Bungo ver em sua terra o B. P. Francisco, quern por 

sua grande fama tanto desejava ver e tratar. Em dous mezes que o B. Padre aly se de- 
teve (porque foi 1& mais de meado setembre de 1551 e se partio em Novembre do mesmo 
anno) tratou com elle mui de vagar muitas cousas e tomou com elle tanta amizade, que 
Ihe prometeo, que se emviase aly padres, os receberia muy bem em suas terras e Ihes 
daria licenca que podessem pregar a ley de Deos e se podessem fazer christaos os que 
a quisessem receber, e que os favoreceria em tudo” (60). Alcdcova states that when he and 
Gago came to Funai in 1552, Torres sent them Brother Fernandez as an interpreter so 
that they might speak with the duke about the report of the viceroy and about the things 
of God. They went at once to the prince, and (jago visited him again five days later to 

speak with him about divine things. The duke was very glad to listen to what he had 

to say, and he gave them full permission to preach the law of God, and his subjects the 
same to accept it (Cartas 1598, 23v-24; cf. EX II 273). 

*1 When Gago, Alcacova, and the Japanese Antonio came to Funai in 1552, the duke 
immediately assigned them a house in the quarter of the merchants and fidalgos, where 
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showed himself attentive to Xavier in every way and provided him as best he 
could with everything.^ He could not however make up his mind to accept at 
once the Christian faith and its strict code of morality. There was also the danger 
that by so doing he would endanger his ever precarious hold upon his throne, 
since many of his powerful vassals could have taken such a step as an excuse 
for rising up against him.^ 


some three hundred homes had been burned down during the havoc of 1553 {Cartas 
1598, 23v-24v). According to Pinto, the Portuguese ship was anchored at Okinohama. He 
also states that Xavier's residence was there when Duarte da Gama looked for him during 
the riot of the bonzes so that he might take him to his ship. He also locates Xavier's 
missionary activities among the pagans in this same area <ce. 211-212). As a matter of 
fact, one of the first to be baptized by Xavier during his stay in Bungo was a resident 
of Okinohama. 

^ When Gago came with his companions to Funai in 1552, Yoshishige sent them every 
day ^muitas cousas de comer, assi do mar, como da terra” {Cartas 1598, 23v). 

« *Rodrigues Tcuzu wrote of Yoshishige: ”Era este Duque mancebo mui curioso de 
saber, principalmente as cousas das seitas, que ha em Japao, e tentear at6 onde chega- 
vam. E assi ouvio com muita curiosidade o que pregava o B. P. Francisco, tratando 
sobre isso muitas vezes com varias duvidas que punha, o que o B. Padre satisfazia to- 
das, com que ficou grandemente affeicoado d ley de Deos, contentando-lhe muito o que 
nella se dizia, cobrando grande conceito della. Porem assi por ndo ser ainda chegado o 
tempo, em que Deos o avia de chamar, por ser mancebo que nao estava disposto pera 
isso na frol da hydade, na qua! era necessario cortar por tudo o que repugna d ley de 
Deos, e como elle mesmo contou depois, quando quis receber o sagrado bautismo” <60v- 
61).—Pinto writes that under Xavier's influence Yoshishige had given up many vices which 
the bonzes had taught him under the appearance of virtue. The first of these was that 
he dismissed a boy with whom he engaged in immoral acts. Following Xavier's advice, 
he had been generous towards the poor and forbade infanticide, which was common in 
Japan. But near as he was to becoming a Christian, he had not as yet taken this step 
(c. 211). Yoshishige did not forbid infanticide until 1555, and he did so on the insistence 
of Luis de Almeida, as Gago wrote on September 20, 1555 (ARSI: JapSin, 4, 62, in Cartas 
1570 and 1598, 42).—Rodrigues Tcuzu follows Pinto when he writes that the duke, even 
though he had not as yet been baptized, derived much profit from his advice in regard 
to his person, pagan practices, and affairs of state. And on the whole he largely cor¬ 
rected what was defective in their regard <62).—Valignano wrote of him as follows: ”En 
pocos dias que allf se detuvo el Padre, dexd tal rastro de su sanctidad, que aunque el 
rey entonces era muy mogo y gentil, y dado a los vicios que dixe atrds traer consigo la 
gemtilidad [on pp. 138-139 he speaks of pederasty, which was so widely spread in Japan 
at that time, and on p. 152 of polygamy], todavia quedd tan aficionado al Padre, que 
de aly adelante fu6 siempre amigo de la Compania” (191).—On January 10, 1558, after 
his return from Japan, Nunes Barreto wrote that he had attempted to obtain an audience 
with the king [Yoshishige] in 1556, and ”alem de darmos os presentes que levavamos, 
o acometf com muitas rasdens a ver se queiria afeitoar-se a nossa sancta fee, mas como 
eUe estivesse em huma serra metido [in Usuki because of the rebellion of some barons] 
e tambem em peccado que elle sabe, que Ihe e necessario deixar pera ser christfio, e 
tambem por Ihe parecer, que se se converter, o matarSo os seus mais azinha e o engei- 
tario de Rey, e sobretudo com se ter muito entregue ao diabo com ser da seita de huns 
que tern que a alma morre com o corpo e que n§o he espirito nem mais que o que se 
ve [meant is the 2^n sect], pelo qual as razdes pouca efficacia tinhAo com elle, estava 
muy frio de o ser” <Ayres, Subsidios 105; see also Frois 54).—^In his Historia II Frois 
further reports that when Yoshimime was preparing himself for baptism in 1578, he had 
said when Brother Damido was explaining the Sixth Commandment to him: ”Eu, posto 
que sou ainda mancebo... determine fazer mais conta de minha alma, que do corpo, 
apartando-me de toda cousa deshonesta, e contentando-me com ter huma mother so- 
mente, porque vejo os desgostos e enfadamentos, que meo pay [Yoshishige] acerca disto 
teve sendo gentio” (43). The Japanese chronicles such as the Ctomo-ki and the KyUshU-ki 
also mention Yoshishige's moral failings before his baptism (see Frois, Historia II 7, n. 1, 
and Alvarez-Taladriz 113*-115*); but since they were composed after Yoshishige's death 
by authors hostile to Christianity, their data, like those of Mendes Pinto are not always 
safe. 
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3. The Ship of Duabte da Gama (September—October, 1551) 

In the meantime Xavier's first care was for the Portuguese on the ship of 
Duarte da Gama in Okinohama. He offered Mass for them, heard their con¬ 
fessions and those of their Christian slaves and prepared them for the reception 
of holy Communion.^ 

Femam Mendes Pinto *5 had come to know Xavier in Malacca at the end of 
1547^ and had become a penitent of his. Two of Femam's brothers, Antonio^ 
and Alvaro Mendes,^ were residents in that city. Antonio Mendes had been in 
the home of Jo5o Fernandes de Ilher in 1545 when Francis healed the latter's 
son by exorcizing the evil spirit which had possessed him. ^ His brother Fermam 
had led an adventurous life. He had been bom in Montemor-o-Velho in Portugal 


^ In his Peregrinagam, Pinto gives the number of Portuguese on Duarte da Gama's 
ship as around thirty, with an equal number of servants. The Portuguese ship in Hirado 
had ninety in 1561 {Cartas 1598, 87), the ship at Fukuda in 1565 had around eighty Por¬ 
tuguese (Frois 262). According to the later Japanese authors, the first Portuguese ship 
to come to Bungo had a crew of 280 men (GS II 544-545). In 1610 the annual trading 
ship from Macao usually had 200 or more merchants on board (Boxer, Fidalgos in the 
Far East 26).—In the Cochin process in 1616, Domingos Cardoso, who was over seventy 
at the time, declared that he had heard about the miracle of the sloop from a great 
many very reliable persons who had been present at that miracle, and who had seen 
it with their own eyes, when Xavier was sailing from Japan for China (MX II 489). In 
1564 the Japanese ship of the capitdo-mor had more than 400 on board, in 1578 it had 400 
(Frois 211 510). 

^ The sources for the life of Mendes Pinto (see the registers in Q, index, and the 
texts in Ayres, Subsidies 55-121, and Pont os 91 102-106, the appendix to volume IV in the 
edition of the Peregrinagam by Brito Rebello 139-215, and Schurhammer, GS II 533-537) 
are as follows: his two letters of December 5, 1554, and November 20, 1555 (Q 6063 6097); 
Xavier's letters of January 31 and July 16, 1552 (EX II 304-305 and 466-467); Paul of the 
Holy Faith's (AnjirO's) letter of November 29, 1548 (Q 4057; GS II 553); the letters of 
Melchior Nunes Barreto of April, 1554 <Q 6051), December 3, 1554 (Q 6059 6060), November 

23, 1555 (Q 6099), and January 10, 1558 (Q 6146); of Brandao of December 23, 1554 (Q 6067) ; 
of Frois of De^mber 1, 1555 (Q 6100), December 15, 1555 (DI III 359-365), and January 7, 
1556 (Ayres, Subsidies 94); of Torres of November 7, 1557 {ibid. 107); of Vilela of April 

24, 1554 {Cartas 1598, 30-v), and October 1557 (Ayres, Subsidies 110); and C. Soares of 
February 22, 1569 (GS II 557). Also the list of Jesuits dismissed by Frois in Japan 
(Ayres, Pontos 91), the alvard of January 15, 1583 (Brito Rebello I, p. XXXIX), and the 
testimonies taken at the process for Xavier's canonization in MX II 419422 (Antonio Men¬ 
des), 427 (FemAndez de Ilher), and 285-288 (Francisco Garcia, a cousin of Mendes Pinto). 
The Peregrinagam and the information based on it which he gave to Maffei at the time 
of the latter's visit in Almeda in 1582 can only be used with greatest caution in exceptional 
cases as sources for Pinto's life (GS II 105-109, German 48-55). We have given a critical 
examination of the life and work of Mendes Pinto in "Femao Mendez Pinto und seine 
'Peregrinacam,'" Asia-Major 3 (1926) 71-103 194-267 (GS II 23-103), with a critical review of 
the work that had been done on ^s up till then. This has been complemented by our 
researches on the first discovery of Japan (GS II 485-580, on Pinto's claim in particular, 
551-577). Francis M. Rogers, Professor of Romance Languages and Literature at Harvard 
University, is preparing a critical edition of the Peregrinagam for the series of the 
Hakluyt Society. 

^ See Volume III, p. 252, n. 22. 

^ In 1552 Xavier recommended Mendes Pinto and his two brothers Antonio and Al¬ 
varo to King John III (EX II 304-305). In 1557 Antonio was married and living in Ma¬ 
lacca and a witness at Xavier’s process (MX II 419422). On his namesakes, see GS III 151. 

^ Alvaro was in Malacca in 1551 during the siege of the city by the Achinese (EX II 
305). In April, 1554, Nunes Barreto wrote that he had been cruelly murdered by the 
Mohammedans in Bintang for refusing to apostatize from the faith (Q 6052; DI III 88, 
n. 72). Several namesakes are mentioned in India in Xavier's time (Q 3832 4739 4870 4923). 

99 See Vol. Ill, p. 29. 
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in 1514^ and had sailed to India in 1537The following year he had joined 
up with Pero de Faria in Goa. Faria had already been appointed captain of Ma¬ 
lacca,^ but did not take up his oflSce until 1539. This same year he sent 
Pinto*®* to the king of Aru in Sumatra,*®® and the following year to Patane*®® 
and Japan with Antonio de Faria. ^ In 1541 Pero de Faria sent Pinto to Martaban 
in the kingdom of Pegu, *®® where Tabinshwehti, the king of Burma, after capturing 


*®® On December 5, 1556, Pinto wrote that he was forty years old (DI III 142). Nunes 
Barreto, in agreement with the Peregrinagam (c. 1), gives Montemor-o>Velho as his 
birthplace {ibid. 83; cf. 143). 

i®i On December 5, 1554, Pinto wrote that he had sailed for India eighteen years 
before (DI III 143); more exactly, in the Peregrinagam, on March 11, 1537, in a fleet of 
five ships without an admiral. He also gives the names of the ships vdth their captains 
(c. 2). These are also foimd in Correa III 816-817. According to Figueiredo FalcAo the 
fleet set sail a day later <158). 

102 According to the Peregrinagam (c. 12); also, according to it, we find Pinto from 
then on in Faria's company in Goa, Diu, and Malacca. The data on Faria are confirmed 
by the contempora^ sources: Correa IV 77, and Q 437 (Brito Rebello IV 139-140). But 
before this he describes his journey to Abyssinia and his embassy to Arabia, both products 
of his imagination <cc. 3-7). 

1®^ Pero de Faria already had his appointment to a captaincy of Malacca in 1537 
(Q 208). He did not arrive there imtil June, 1539, and he could not take up his ofiice 
until November 25, 1539 <Q 437; Brito Rebello IV 13; Peregrinagam, cc. 13 and 25). 

1®* According to his Peregrinagam, Pinto sailed from Patane to Lugor in the kingdom 
of Siam (c. 36), and from there to China with Antonio de Faria in 1540 (cc. 39 ff.). This 
is consistent with the data of his letter of December 5, 1554, in which he wrote that he 
had sailed sixteen years earlier in the neighborhood of China and Japan, ever busy in 
gaining earthly goods for himself (DI III 143), and that he had twice visited Siam (ibid. 
149). In his Peregrinagam, however, he asserts that he was constantly sailing to Siam 
for purposes of trade between 1540 and 1545, and that he had visited its capital, Ayuthia, 
for the first time in 1540 <c. 183). As captain of Malacca, Pero de Faria had reopened 
up trade with China in 1529, and within a year twenty Chinese junks had again come 
to Malacca <Q 1582). There are still extant porcelain bowls which he ordered to be 
made in China with his name and the year IMl upon them (Luis Keil, ^Porcelanas chi- 
nesas do s6culo XVI com inscri^flo em portuguds," Boletim da Academia Nacional de 
Belas Aries 10 [Usboa, 1942] 18-19). 

When Faria arrived in Malacca, the king of Aru, who was threatened by Achin, 
asked for and received powder <Q 437; Brito Rebello IV 141; Peregrinagam, cc. 21-22). 
In his Peregrinagam, Pinto inserts a fictional embassy to the king of the Bataks before 
his trip to Aru (cc. 13-20). 

*®6 In 1555 Pinto wrote that the king of Patane had welcomed him and Nunes Barreto 
on their voyage to China, "'since he had known me earlier when I once visited him with 
my ship" (Ayres, Subsidies 79). By this he probably meant his voyage at the end of 
1539, wMch he reports in his Peregrinagam (cc. 33-35). 

*®7 Pero de Faria mentions Antonio de Faria and (Jaliote Pereira as being among 
those who served him in the fortress of Malacca in 1539 (Q 437; Brito Rebello IV 151). 
According to the Peregrinagam, Pero de Faria sent Antonio de Faria as an ambassador 
to the king of Patane in 15^ (c. 36). 

*<* After describing his voyage to Patane, Pinto inserts 107 chapters of complete fiction 
into his Peregrinagam. These deal with his piratical raids on China, his expedition to 
plunder the imperial graves of Calemplui, his trip through the interior of China, Tartary, 
and Tonking, his voyage of discovery to Japan, and his shipwreck off the islands of 
RyUkyfl. He then continues with chapter 144, describing how, after his return from 
China, he had been sent by Pero de Faria, towards the end of his period of office, to 
Martaban in order to conclude a treaty of peace with the lord of that dty. He found 
the city besieged by the king of Burma, who then captured it and forced IWnto and the 
other Portuguese to serve in his army. He was present at the capture of Prome and 
was only able to flee to India after two and one-half years of imprisonment. He met 
Pero de Faria in Goa and arrived in Malacca on the day when Faria's successor, Ruy 
Vaz Pereira, died (cc. 144-172). He ascribes his two and one-half years of imprisonment 
in Pegu to the years 1544-1546, but this should rather be 1542-1544, since Prome fell, and 
Pero de Faria's term of office as captain of Malacca ended, in 1542 (Harvey 157); and 
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Feffi, forced him and the other Portuguese to serve in his army. Pinto was 
not able to leave Pegu^^^ until 1543, when h^ sailed with Antonio de Faria to 
China. After the latter's death, **2 he sailed from there in 1544 with Jorge de 
Faria for Japan, where he landed at Tanegashima and went from there, for 
the first time, to Bimgo.^^ The following year he was in Ayuthia, the capital of 
Siam, when its king was murdered. In 1546 he joined up with Jorge Alvares, 
whom Simao de Mello, the new captain of Malacca, was sending to Japan. They 
landed at Yamagawa, on the bay of Kagoshima, and returned from there to Ma¬ 
lacca with Anjir5, Xavier's later convert and companion. When Anjir5 learned in 
Malacca that the saintly priest whom he wished to meet was on the Moluccas, 
he sailed for Japan; but on the way, he was driven back to China by a storm. 


Faria's successor died in the middle of 1544. That Pinto was personally acquainted with 
Pegu is indicated by his accurate descriptions of the land and of its sanctuaries in a letter 
which he wrote on December 15, 1554, and in which he states that he had been two or 
three times in Martaban <DI III 147-148). In this same year Brandao wrote that Pinto 
had engaged in trade with China and Pegu from Japan for many years (ibid. 178). 

199 In his Peregrina^am, Pinto calls him the Brama, that is, the king of Burma, 
and his description of him is confirmed by contemporary sources. The names of the 
native lords and of the Portuguese found in Pegu, who are mentioned in the Peregrina- 
pofftk .can be documented (see GS II 80-81). In his Lendas, Correa wrote as follows: 
•The whole kingdom of Pegu was captur^ by the Biumese. They treated us with 
great tyranny because we were their opponents during the war, but they did not stop 
our trade because of the gain which they obtained from it" (III 851). 

11 ® In 1547 Diogo Alvares Teles wrote how he had sailed to Pegu in 1539, where the 
king was keeping Femao de Ferreira almost as if he were a prisoner <Q 2701). In 1546 
Alvaro de Sousa wrote that he had sailed from Pegu without the king's permission, 
since the latter wished to take him with sixty Portuguese on his war <Q 2606 2524). 

111 The voyage to the legendary Calaminham and to the sacred island of Mounai, 
which Pinto describes in his Peregrina^am before his flight from Pegu, is a piece of fiction 
(pc. 157-169). 

112 According to the Peregrinacam c. 79, Antonio de Faria died in a shipwreck in the 
bay of Nanking on August 5, 1542, a Monday. The date is not consistent and is probably 
an invention like everything else in this chapter. In the contemporary sources he is only 
mentioned in 1539 in Malacca (Q 437). A namesake of his, a son of Simio Ferreira and 
Joana de Faria, sailed to India in 15^ (Emmenta 425). 

112 Pinto wished to claim a share in the Portuguese discovery of Japan. To do so 
he unites in his Peregrinapam a fictional account of his participation in the discovery 
in 1543 with that of his own first voyage there in 1544 (cc. 132-137). He attributes both 
of these to 1543, after a fictional voyage to Tongking and before his first voyage to Pegu. 
On Pinto's first real voyage to Japan in 1544, see GS II 7(>*78, 571-577. 

114 From here, the first place where the Portuguese landed in 1543, they sailed along 
the eastern coast of KyQshfl to Bungo, as is indicated by the list of harbors which Jorge 
Alvares named in his description of Japan of 1547. More recent Japanese authors have 
foimd in Nautaquim or Nautoquim (both forms are already found in the first edition 
of the Peregrinagam of 1614), the lord of the island of Tanegashima, the Japanese name 
of Naotoki, which the prince soon after, for some unknown reason, exchanged for his 
new name of Tokitaka; and they have taken this knowledge of his first name in Mendes 
Pinto as proof that the latter was actually one of the first discoverers of Japan (cf. Oka- 
moto-Abranches Pinto, “Mendes Pinto e o Descobrimento do JapSo," Relagoes entre 
Portugueses e Japaneses (Toquio, 1929) 78-84. The knowledge of the name only indicates 
that Pinto came to Tanegashima on his first voyage to Japan (in 1544), but not that 
he was one of the discoverers of 1543. 

115 Cf. GS II 70-78 525-577. 

115 In his Peregrina/gam, Pinto states after his fictional campaign to the legendary sea 
of Chiamai that he had been present at the murder of the king in the capital of Siam 
in 1545 (cc. 181-185 200), and in his letter of 1554 he affirms that he had been twice in 
the capital Ayuthia, that he had seen there the white elephant which died in 1551, 
and that he had been present for an eclipse of the moon (Ayres, Subsidies 63-65; cf. GS II 
86 ^). 
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In 1547 he sailed back again to Malacca with Alvaro Vaz. There he again 
encountered Jorge Alvares, who was living with Mendes Pinto in the house of 
his friend Cosme Rodrigues; and Alvares was able to introduce him to the priest 
whom he had been so anxious to meet. Pinto had been already engaged for ten 
years in trading expeditions to China, Japan, Siam, and Pegu when he arrived 
for the third time in the Land of the Rising Sun in 1551 on the ship of iDuarte 
da Gama. He was thus able to tell Master Francis much about the lands and 
the people he had visited. 


U7 Simdo de Mello was captain of Malacca from 1545 to 1548. According to the 
PeregrinoQam, be sent a ship to Japan under Captain Jorge Alvares, whom Pinto joined 
ic, 201). But in order to be present for the murder of the king of Btmgo and for 
AnjirO's flight and his voyage to Malacca, Pinto transfers the murder to 1546 and unites 
Anjiro's first voyage to Malacca in the ship of Jorge Alvares with his second voyage in 
the ship of Alvaro Vaz. He then sails to Malacca with Jorge Alvares and AnjirO in 1547 
from the harbor of Yamagawa in Satsuma, where a typhoon had at this time destroyed 
1,936 Chinese junks and 26 Portuguese junks in the bay of Kagoshima (c. 202). But the 
murder of the king of Bungo was, as we have seen above, in 1550. Pinto's data on the 
harbor of Yamagawa and on the typhoon, if the number of ships lost (siKty Chinese 
junks and one Portuguese) is reduced, are confirmed by Jorge Alvares' account of Japan. 
Nevertheless they are contradicted by AnjirO's letter of 1548, in which he states that he 
had sailed from Japan to Malacca in 1546 with Jorge Alvares but had not encountered 
Xavier there. He had consequently undertaken the return voyage to his native land, 
but had been driven back by a storm to China, and had returned from there to Malacca 
in the ship of Alvaro Vaz in 1547. There he found Jorge Alvares, who introduced him 
to Xavier (DI I 336-339); cf. GS II 89^91. 

In his Peregrinagam, Pinto wrote that he had come to Malacca in 1547 with 
AnjirO, where Xavier had recently returned from the Moluccas. When the latter learned 
that Finto and Jorge Alvares had brought this Japanese back with them, he had gone 
to see them in the house of Cosme Rodrigues, a married man with whom they were 
living. Xavier then learned from them that they had brought two Japanese back on 
their ship, one of whom was well versed in the laws and sects of Japan. When he 
expressed his desire to see him, they had AnjirO brought from the ship to the hospital 
where the saint was living <c. 203). Anjird, however, has a different account of the 
matter: When he came the second time to Malacca, in 1547, in the ship of Alvaro Vaz, 
he there met Jorge Alvares, who had brought him to Malacca the first time. Alvares 
had taken him at once to )Uvier in the church of Our Lady of the Mountain, where he 
was blessing a marriage, and had entrusted him to the priest <DI III 338). That Cosme 
Rodrigues was a great friend of Pinto, however, is confirmed by Frois in 1555. In this 
year he was with both of them in Malacca, and he notes that the two together had 
contributed more than eight hundred cruzados in order to fit out the royal caravel with 
which Cosme Rodrigues as captain of the ship sailed from Malacca to Japan with the 
provincial Melchior Nunes Barreto <DI HI 319 322). 

We are poorly informed on the years 1548 to 1550 in the Peregrinagam, especially 
since their chronology is completely confused. After meeting Xavier in Malacca in 
December, 1547 (c. 203), Pinto gives a fictional account of the attack of the Achinese 
fleet on Malacca from an alleged report of Captain Simao de Mello. He next describes 
the victory at the Perlis River, seen by Xavier through second sight (cc. 203*207). He 
then tacks on Xavier's voyage to Japan and his encounter with him in Bungo in 1551 
(c. 208). In his letter of 1554, he speaks of his experiences in general, of the "hardships, 
imprisonments, hunger, dangers, and vanities" in which he had spent the forty years of 
his life. He then adds that he had spent sixteen years in the regions of China and Japan 
concerned only with obtaining the goods of this earth. It was only in Japan that he 
had suffered losses whenever he sailed or sent wares there. His only dream had been 
to rettirn to Montemayor with nine or ten thousand ducats, and he had been of the 
opinion that if one did not steal a chalice or a monstrance from a church or b^me 
a Mohammedan, one had no need to fear hell; it was enough for one to be a Christian, 
since God's mercy is great {DI III 142-143).—That he had already been more than once in 
Japan before 1551 is shown by the letters of Nimes Barreto and Aires Brandao of 1554. 
The former of these wrote that Pinto was very well known by the kings of Japan, since 
be had been engaging in trade in China and Japan for fourteen years <DI III 84-85 124). 
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Antonio Dias was another former acquaintance whom Xavier encoimtered on 
Duarte da Gama's ship. ^ He had originally been a goldsmith, but had then 
become a pilot. ^ In 1544 he had brought Peter Favre, Xavier's fellow student 
at the University of Paris, and his companions from Flanders to Lisbon. He 
had then sailed for India. In September, 1546, he had sailed with Garcia de Sousa's 
ship from Goa to the Banda Islands, and from there, in 1547, to Amboina. From 
there he had returned with the priest to Malacca and India. ^ 


The latter wrote that he was very well known by all the kings and lords of Japan 
because of his constant dealings with them in his past trading voyages, and that he was 
always held in high regard by them (ibid. 1S3). In 1553 he was regarded as one of the 
wealthiest and most fortunate merchants in Malacca. He had many slaves in his service 
and wore distinguished clothes and rings with precious stones upon his fingers (ibid, 
132 180-182). 

120 In the Goa process of 1557, in which he describes himself as “indici praesidii 
miles,** Antonio Dias stated that he had sailed with Xavier in the ship of Duarte da 
Gama from Japan to China, had been present at the miracle of the sloop, and had 
at the time climbed into the lookout.on the mast in order to sight the sloop that had 
disappeared (MX II 259-260). According to the Peregrinagam, it was the skipper (mestre) 
who climbed with another into the basket on the mast <c. 214). Dias obtained a sad 
reputation as pilot of the Sdo Paulo, which sailed from lisbon in 1560 and sank near 
the west coast of Sumatra in 1561. There are two extant accounts of individuals who 
sailed with him. The first is that of the pharmacist Henrique Dias, "Rela^ao da viagem 
e naufragio da nao S. Paulo.** published in the Historia Tragico-Maritima of B. Gomes 
de Brito 3 (Lisboa, 1904) 1-113 (we cite this edition). A shorter, anonymous draft of this 
appeared in Lisbon in 1565. An English translation of this shorter text with a valuable 
introduction and notes is given by Boxer in Further Selections from the Tragic History 
of the Sea (Cambridge: 2nd series: Hakluyt Society, 132, 1968) 56-107. The author of 
this first accotmt is a sharp critic of Antonio Dias.—The second account is that of Father 
Manuel Alvares, SJ., preserved in his two letters, the first written from Bahia on 
September 4, 1560 (DI IV 605-631), the second written in Malacca at the end of 1561, 
completed in Cochin on January 5, 1562, and illustrated by its author (ibid, V 433-478, 
with references to other works on the subject). Alvares writes in high praise of Antonio 
Dias (ibid. 439 443 446). A namesake of Antonio Dias sailed in the same ship. Like him, 
he was a great friend of the Jesuits. He was married and a resident of SAo Thom6 
(India). A brave cavatleiro, he had been the leader of 172 persons who had been 
shipwrecked on Sumatra and defended them from the attacks of the natives (H. Dias 
^96; DI V 456 461 467-468). He is listed together with the pilot in the index to DI V 
780.—-Godinho de Eredia in his Informagdo do Aureo Chersoneso gives our pilot the 
surname of "Samatra'* and cites his roteiros and diaries (ed. 1807, 104; Mills 240); in 
his Declaragam de Malaca in 1613 he calls him the discoverer of the Ilha da cera, so 
called because wax was found there (54v-5S; Mills 67); and in his Tratado Ophirico (in 
his Informagdo da India Meridional of 1610) he cites references of the same to an island 
as large as New Guinea south of Timor on the forty-eighth degree which were found in 
the ship Sdo Paulo. This island had been discovered by the captain of the Sao Paulo, 
Ruy de Mello de Sampaio, in 1560; and it was later inhabited by the descendants of 
shipwrecked Portuguese (Mills 264). 

121 According to Henrique Dias 87. 

122 Manuel Alvares visited the pilot in Lisbon before his departure on his ship in 
Belem in 1560, "por elle ser homem muito amigo da nossa Conpanhia, o qual trouve ao 
P. Fabro de Flandes e aos outros {1544 cf. Fabri Monumenta 467]^ e a M. Francisco 
trouve pollas partes da India muytas vezes, de Maluco pera Malaca e pera Japao e pella 
C^na, e erfio grandes amigos, e assi todos esses Padms da India conhece. Chama-sse 
Antonio Diaz, tern grande fama de saber muito da arte de navegar; tern muitos livros 
spirituaes, gosta muito defies; h6 muito quieto e prudente e ao parecer vertuoso" (DI 
IV 610). If Xavier is not here confused with another Jesuit, the voyage from Maluco to 
Malacca can only refer to Xavier's voyage from Amboina to Malacca and India in 1547, 
or to his voyage from Bungo to Sancian in the ship of Duarte de Gama in 1551. It is 
to be noted that Antonio Dias speaks only of the last voyage in the Goa process of 1557.— 
Henriques Dias had a different opinion about our pilot. According to him he obtained 
his position of pilot for the voyage to India of the Sdo Paulo from the king simply 
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Pedro Veiho was a third Portuguese whom Master Francis met on Duarte 
da Gama's ship. He was the nephew of Antonio Correa, ^ the factor of Cochin, 
whom Xavier had come to know in India. Correa had done well with the loading 
of pepper, and he had accompanied Martim Affonso de Sousa in 1543 on his voyage 
to Cow Island.^ Pedro Veiho had sailed to India in 1524 as the captain of a 
caravel in the fleet of the viceroy Vasco da Gama. ^ He had fought against the 
Moors in Malabar as the captain of a ship in the company of the viceroy. ^ He 
had already served his king for many years and had become rich through his 
trade with China when Xavier made his acquaintance in Bungo. ^ 


because he had brought much money from Malacca and Maluco to Portugal <62). He 
was only experienced in the Indian Ocean (12) and had never made a voyage to India 
as a pilot. He was ignorant (30-32 46 57-58) and refused to listen to anybody, though 
all were against him <58-59 62-63). He had a Chinese servant who spoke Malay very well 
(90 99). With respect to his namesake, see Q, index: Antonio Dias. 

123 On January 31, 1552, Xavier wrote of him: "Pero Veiho, nephew of Antonio Correa, 
I met in Japan. He is rich and has served much" (EX II 306). In his PeregrinoQam, 
Pinto mentions him as one of those who sailed with him and Xavier on Duarte da Gama's 
ship from Bungo to Sancian in 1551 (c. 214). We shall return to him later. 

124 Our Antonio Correa is to be distinguished from numerous namesakes. Xavier 
recommended him along with Veiho in 1552 to the king because of his many services 
in the wars and for his care in loading the pepper in Cochin (EX II 306-307). He himself 
wrote in detail to the king on January 6, 1^, about his past services, especially his 
eflorts in loading the ships with pepper as factor of Cochin and his help with the fleets 
of Ruy Gongalves de Caminha in 1M7 and 1548 {Gavetas V 128432). 

125 Cf. the ship list of Simao Ferreia Paez, p. 37, Codex 8 of Manuscrits Portugcds 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, f. 215v, and the Emmenta 313. According to Correa, 
Veiho sailed to India in 1524 in a " caravella redonda" (II 816), that is, in a caravel with 
three or four masts, with a square sail (redondo) in front and a three-cornered sail 
(latino or bastardo) farther back. Among the ships which were in India in 1525, there 
was in 1552 a navio redondo among the "navios redondos e latinos" which was called 
the Santa Cruz: and it was said of it "que veo do Reyno (1524] com o comde Almyrante 
[Dom Vasco da (jamal, capitSo Pero Veiho, que fby seu, e h6 del Rey" (Lembramgas 
1525, 24). 

126 Correa II 876 and 912; Castanheda 6, 84, and 92. Our Pero Veiho is probably to 
be distinguished from the Pero Veiho, son of Joio Gonsalves do Adargo of Villa Franca, 
the brave cavalleiro who defended the new bulwark near ThRna with a few companions 
in 1539 and prevented the entrance of the vastly superior force of the Moors upon the 
island of Salsette (Castanheda 9, 13 16-17), and to whom the governor D. Joao de Castro 
and the captain of Bassein JenSnimo de Noronha leased in 1547 four villages and a 
piece of land in the territory of Anzor near ThSLoa (Botelho, Tombo 183-185 188). Our 
Pero Veiho is probably also to be distinguished from a second namesake whom we 
encounter in Malacca in 1586-1587, where he in 1586, as captain of eight bantims (brigan¬ 
tines) in the service of the captain of the city, burned a hostile town of the sultan of 
Johore near the strait of Singapore; but he was then defeated by the enemy's fleet 
and lost four ships. In 1587 he again sailed as captain major of twelve bantims with 
D. Jerdnimo de Azevedo by order of the captain of Malacca to Cape Romenia in order 
to wait for the ships coming from China (Couto 10, 8, 2, and 14). According to Father 
Alexander de Rhodes, SJ., who lived in Macao from 1623 to 1645, our Pero Veiho was one 
of the founders of the city, where he remained until his death (JapSin. 69, 203). 

*27 EX II 306. JoAo Monteiro may well have been one of the Portuguese on Duarte 
da Gama's ship. In the (Cochin process in 1616, the forty-four-year-old canon Manuel 
Monteiro declared that he had been his maternal grandfather. He had been a prominent 
Portuguese who had served in the India fleet and had afterwards married and lived in 
Goa. He was around eighty years old when he told him, Monteiro, about Xavier; and 
he had been an eyewitness of everything which he told him about the priest. Among 
the things which he had heard from him was how the saint had shaken the dust from 
his shoes at the time of his departure from Malacca, and how he had died on Sancian 
and was buried and found some months later incorrupt. His father had been present 
at the arrival of the priest's body in Goa and had kissed his feet there. He had also 
heard from his grandfather that when Xavier was sailing from Japan for China the 
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Duarte da Gama gave an excellent example to his men and maintained strict 
discipline among them. Xavier was greatly consoled by his work among the Por¬ 
tuguese of his ship. ^ He had hoped to receive mail from Europe and India 
from Duarte da Gama; but he was deceived in this, as he had b^n in Hirado 
in 1550. Since the time of Xavier's landing in Kagoshima on the feast of the 
Assumption, 1549, no Portuguese ship had sailed with letters from Malacca for 
Qiina and Japan. ^ Xavier had instructed all the superiors in Goa, Malacca, 
and elsewhere to write to him regularly and to forward all letters addressed to 
him on every possible vto.^ He had also received no word from any of the 
three confreres whom he had summoned to Japan in 1549. What was the reason 
for this? What was happening in India and Malacca? As superior of the Indian 
Mission, Xavier had to clarify the situation, especially since there were many 
reasons for expecting the worst. ^ Instead of returning to Yamaguchi in November 
after the departure of the Portuguese ship, as he had planned, he therefore 


sloop had been lost in a storm but had returned to the ship at the priest's prayer (MX 
II 507-509). In 1593 JoAo Monteiro was one of the contractors in Cochin who had to 
obtain pepper for the annual fleet to Portugal (APO 5, 3, n. 988, p. 1315).—A young Chinese, 
Antonio Martines, may also have been on Duarte da Gama's ship. As the fifth witness 
in the second Goa, process of 1615, he declared that he was seventy-five years old, that 
he had known Xavier m India, Japan, and China, and that for ten years, more than sixty 
years before, he had given an example there of a holy life. He, Martines, had himself 
been an eyewitness at the miracle of the sloop, when Xavier was sailing in the Santa Cruz 
from Malacca to China (sic). But his testimony is to be treated with care, since he also 
declared that his brother Francisco de Oliveira told him as an eyewitness about the 
miracle wrought by Xavier in changing sea water into fresh water on his voyage from 
India to Malacca (sic), but Xavier is here confused with a Jesuit of 1564 <cf. *Summarium 
of 1618 [Q 6222a, p. 514], ff. 785v 815 821-v 879 893, and Barradas 462). 

128 ''Fuy muito consolado com os portugueses que ahy vierao " (EX II 271), as Xavier 
wrote. 

129 See above, p. 123. Although P6rez reported from Malacca on November 24, 1550, 
that three of the four Japanese who had come from Kagoshima had returned that same 
yeai* to China (DI II 110), even if they took letters for Xavier with them, he did not 
receive them. They sailed in a Chinese junk and probably did not reach Kagoshima imtiL 
1551, when the priest was already staying in Yamaguchi without any connections with 
Kagoshima. This also explains the complete silence ^n the part of Xavier, Torres, and 
FemAndez. 

130 EX II 106-107 112-114 125-126 217-218. 

131 Xavier siunmoned them on November 5, 1549 <EX II 214-215; cf. 218 223-224). His 
letter should have reached Malacca in December, 1549, Cochin in January, 1550, Goa in 
February, Ormuz in March, where Barzaeus, one of the three summoned, was working. 
Ships sailed from Ormuz for Goa in September; the three summoned could have sailed 
in April, 1551, from Goa for Malacca, and from there in June by way of China directly 
to Japan and have arrived there in the middle of August (EX II 223-224). Xavier did not 
know that his letter did not reach Malacca imtil April, 1550, a circumstance that put 
everything off for a year. 

132 He was already concerned about the character of Antonio Gomes. In addition 
to this there was the uncertain status of India, where there was a constant concern 
about the coming of the Turks, as was manifest from the two sieges of Diu, and of a 
similar state of affairs in Malacca, where there was a constant fear of an attack from 
the banished sultan of Johore and of the Achinese. 

133 That Xavier did not decide to return to India imtil he was in Bungo ^is clear 
from his own words: '*De Bungo, sent ir a Amanguche, determiney vir k India* (EX II 
273). This is also shown by the letters which Torres and FemAndez sent to Bungo at 
the end of October, 1551. In the two first letters of September 29 (written before the 
arrival of Xavier's letter in which he informs his two confreres of his new plan) there 
is no reference to his voyage to India. The passages referring to Xavier's voyage to 
India in the two letters written after the reception of this information show that it 
had been new to them (Torres 65-66, FernAndez 85-86). The touching scene of Xavier's 
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decided to sail from Bungo directly to India in order to visit his confreres there, 
to take any measures that might be needed, to select suitable missionaries, and 
to sail back to Japan the following year with them and with things that were 
required on the mission. ^ If all went well, he could be back again in Yamaguchi 
in August, 1552.*^ 

At the first opportimity he consequently sent a letter to his confreres whom 
he would have to leave behind. In it he informed them of his decision to sail 
for India and gave them rules for acting during his absence. He further ordered 
Femdndez to send him an account of the disputations in Yamaguchi for his con¬ 
freres in Europe. Antonio, on the other hand, should accompany him on his 
voyage to India. 


4. Four Lbtters from Yamaguchi (End of October, 1551) 

At the end of October Antonio ^ arrived in Bungo with letters from Torres and 
Femdndez and the frightful news that Yamaguchi had been captured by rebels, 
that Yoshitaka was dead, and that the missionaries had only escaped death as 
if by a miracle 1 Xavier obtained further information on all this from the letters 
of his confreres and from Antonio's own verbal report. 

The priest had left Yamaguchi in the middle of September. Before leaving 
he had ordered Torres to send him letters for his confreres in Europe and India. 
These would be sent back with Duarte da Gama’s ship so that they might arouse 
an interest in the Japanese mission. Torres' first two letters, both written on 
September 29, the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, had been composed in 
fulfillment of this request and had now been given to Xavier by Antonio. 

The first letter was addressed to his confreres in Valencia. ^ In it Torres gave 
an extensive account of his earlier life, his teaching in Mallorca, Valencia, and 
UUdecona, and his four-year stay in Mexico. A vague impulse had moved him to 
embark with the fleet of Ruy L6pez de Villalobos, which was sailing from Mexico 
for the unknown islands of the West. He had met Father Master Francis on 
the island of Amboina and had felt at the sight of him a call to the Society of 


departure from Yamaguchi and Xavier's letter in Pinto, according to which he intended 
to go to India, are poetic fictions, as we have already shown. 
o* EX II 273-274. 

FemAndez writes expressly: 'I am much distressed to be obliged to be deprived 
of your holy company for a year" (FemAndez 66). And Torres wrote: “If the lords here 
give us no house, I sh^ live in the house of Thom6 until Your Reverence returns from 
India” (Torres 65). Xavier was thus at the time of his departure from Bungo not as 
yet thinking about a missionary expedition to China, 
u* FemAndez 65-66. 

We conclude this from the fact that at the time of his departure from Yama¬ 
guchi Xavier had ordered Torres to write to his confreres in Valencia in order to rouse 
their interest in the Japanese mission (Torres 53). 

We conclude this also from the fact that he needed an interpreter for himself 
and a second to accompany the priests who would be coming later. 

1 Torres 64. The first two letters of September 29, both written by Torres during 
the height of the fighting, could obviously not have been sent to Bungo until the two 
others of October 20 were sent there. 

* The onginal of this letter, written in the elegant hand of the former teacher of 
humanities and contained in JapSin. 4, 22-25v, has been published by us in the Disputationem 
des P. Cosme de Torres SJ. mit den Buddhisten in Yamaguchi im Jahre J5SJ (Tokyo, 
1929). The original Spanish text is contained on pp. 89-98, in a German translation with 
a commentary on pp. 39-53. A Japanese translation of this work has been published by 
Professor Kamio ShOji under the title Yamaguchi no Toron (Tokyo, 1964). 
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Jesus, which, after a long inner struggle, he had finally accepted in Goa« ^ He then 
gave a brief description of his voyage to Japan and of the first missionaiy activities 
of Xavier and his companions in Kagoshima, Hirado, and Yamaguchi. He also 
described the native qualities of the Japanese, their gods and sects, and the 
readiness of the people to accept the Christian faith. He wrote of their religion 
as follows: 

There are many kinds of idolatry in this land. There are some who worship an 
idol called Xaca [Shakal. They say that he had been bom eight thousand times before 
he was bom of a woman; and before he was bom of his mother, he served the people 
for a thousand years so that he might sanctify himself by carrying wood, water, and 
other things necessary for the service of men. This is the most important one whom 
they worship, for they say that he has explained all the past laws. There are some 
who worship only him, and they are called Foquexo {Hokke-shul. There are others who 
worship this one and all the demons. ^ 

There are others who worship an idol which they call Amida. Some paint him as a 
man, some as a woman. They say that when he was very old, he said to himself that 
the good had no need of him or of anybody else for saving themselves; but for the 
wicked, no matter how wicked they might ever have been, he revealed to them a very 
great remedy for their salvation, and this is that whoever in the hour of his death 
pronounces with a stout heart this word **Amidanbut'* ^ will be saved. There are very 
many of these, since, because of the great laxity of the sect, all, both good and evil, 
say that they will be saved. And there are two kinds of them. One of these worship 
only him, and they are called Ycoxos [Ikkd-shQ], and the other him and the demons. 4 

There are others who worship the sun and the moon,^ saying that the sun and the 
moon are God, for they create all things, and all the things created by God are God 
Himself; and they therefore worship all things, even the demon, for they say that the 
demon is also God, since he is His creature. And among these are very great magicians, ^ 
and they earn much money through this. They are very ignorant. It does not take 
much to refute them because of the many stupidities which they maintain and believe. 

There are others who are called Jenxus [Zen-shu], and there also two kinds of 
them. 9 One group says that there is no soul, and that when a man dies, everything 
dies, since they say that what has been created out of nothing returns into nothing. 
These are men of great meditation, and it is difficult to make them understand the law 
of God. It takes great efforts to refute them, w 

In order to arouse the enthusiasm of his distant confreres for the work on 
the mission in Japan, Torres gave a description of the journey which Father 
Master Francis had made to Miyako: 

We remained in this first place where we disembarked [Kagoshima] for a year or 
more, waiting for an embarkation for Miaco; and since it was always in a state of 
continuous war, the Lord of that land advised us not to go there until the wars were 
over. Padre Mestre Frangisco being then, as always, inflamed with the fire of charity, 
when he saw that we were producing no fruit, decided that we should go to another 
place which is a hundred leagues farther on and is called Firando. We were very well 
received there, since there was at the time in that place a ship of the Portugueses which 
had been trading there for two months. Padre Mestre Frangisco then decided to go 


3 Torres 3943; cf. Vol. Ill, pp. 115-125 598. 

^ The Tendai sects; cf. Reischauer 93. 

5 Namu, Amida Butsu! ("Hail, Amida Buddha!"). 
^ The remaining Jodo sects. 

7 The Shinto sects. 

3 The Yamabushi. 

^ The Soto and Rinzai sects. 

10 Torres 48-50. 
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with a Brother called Juan Femdndez to discover the disposition that there was in the 
land and what places were more disposed for the mustard seed to be sown in them. 
They thus took their departure from the Portuguese, and you can well imagine how 
I felt in a strange land separated from the company of those two, considering the 
enormous dangers and labors they would encounter. They left the place where I was 
at the end of the month of October, when the great cold had already set in. Padre 
Mestre Francisco, because of the great fire of charity which he had in the service of 
God and in the manifestation of His holy Catholic faith, could not be detained, neither 
by the cold nor by the fear of those unknown people, from undertaking such a perilous 
journey. Perils on the sea, because of the many pirates who keep watch for ships which 
come and go through certain straits which they must pass; and they passed them many 
times hidden under the deck of the ships so as not to be recognized. Many times 
they ran along as attendants of some fidalgos, since they did not know the road to the 
places where they were going. Many times they arrived at the inns dead from cold 
and hunger, and soaking wet, without finding any comfort in them. Many times, because 
of the deep snow and cold, their feet became swollen; and since they carried their 
luggage on their backs and the roads were extremely rough, they slipped and fell. In 
the streets and squares of the cities and towns to which they came, they preached and 
manifested our holy Catholic faith in the midst of snow and rain; and many times 
they were stoned by boys. 

These are, my Fathers and Brothers, ardors and mortifications far different from 
those which are experienced in the colleges and among Christians. Those who are 
preparing themselves to come to these parts should therefore consider what foundations 
have been laid in the land, and the way he has conducted himself whom they must 
imitate in it, who encourages those who follow him more by his deeds than by this 
words.... If I were to enumerate the insults in detail and the hunger and cold which 
th^ endured, I would never come to an end. FinaUy, after the passing of four and 
one-half months, after having traversed the greater part of the land, always on foot 
and many times barefooted because of the many great rivers which are in this land, 
since it almost always rains here, and also after having made some Christians in the 
places through which they passed. Padre Mestre Francisco returned with his companion 
to the place where I was, where in the meantime many had become Christians. 

He wrote as follows on the readiness of the Japanese to accept the faith; 

These Japanese are more ready to be implanted with our holy faith than all the 
nations of the world. They are as prudent as can be imagined. They are governed 
by reason as much as, or more than, Spaniards. They are more curious than all the 
nations that I know. In speaking of the manner in which they may save their souls 
and serve Him who has created them, there are no men like them in all the known 
world. They have a very refined manner, which gives the impression that they were 
all brought up in the palaces of great lords. The coiutesies which they show to each 
other are impossible to describe_ They are men of very keen and lofty understand¬ 

ing, and they let themselves be governed by reason. For if they are given to understand 
through reason that there is no one who can save their souls except Him who created 
them, and that their souls have a beginning but will have no end, if you give them to 
imderstand this with words that are fair and conformable to reason, at that same hour, 
even if they came very opposed to us, they forget their idols, which they have adored 
from their birth, and also their father and mother and become Christians. They are 
men of very fine manners and of very pious hearts. If I should strive to write all 
the good qualities and virtues which are found in them, I would run short of paper 
and ink before material about which to write.... ^ 

Consider, my Fathers and Brothers in Jesus Christ, for whom I am filled with love. 


» Ibid, 44-46. 
^ Ibid. 47-48. 
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the greatness of the land and its very close connection with China, which is a Afore 
Magnum whose abundance exceeds that of Spain and France and Italy; and if I should 
say all of Greece, I would not lie. It has all the things which can be had in the whole 
of Christendom. The only thing that is wanting to them is a knowledge that there is 
a Creator who created and sustains things, and they desire to know this in the grandest 
manner. 

Consider also the disposition of the hearts of men who are so ready to receive our 
holy Catholic faith, and after they have received it, according to what I see and hear 
and the understanding which I have of them, there is no nation in the world so constant, 
so that it seems to me, that the majority of those who have become Christians, and 
they are many, are ready to endure any adversity for the love of God. 

There are only two reasons, humanly speaking, why the Japanese can fail to become 
Christians, either because priests do not come, or because those who do come are men 
of little learning and little tried, especially in the virtue of patience. Those who are 
to come to these regions must be very learned in order to answer the very deep and 
difficult questions which they pose from morning to night. They are very importune in 
their questions, so that from the day that Padre Mestre Francisco arrived in this city, 
which is five or more months ago, there was never a day when from morning to tte 
greater part of the night they failed to have priests and laity to ask all kinds of 
questions: How God exists and where He is, and why He is not seen, and how souls 
have a beginning but will not have an end, and other very difficult questions.!^ 

Torres brought his letter to a close with an ardent appeal to his conferres 
in Valencia: 

Since Padre Mestre Francisco does not busy his mind with any other thing except 
the way in which our holy Catholic faith may be manifested to the nations of the 
world, and since he perceives the great disposition for this to be effected if there were 
persons for this in these regions, and how few there are disposed to manifest it, moved 
by the true zeal of a faithful Christian, he ordered me to write this brief letter. Ccm- 
sequently, my Fathers, may all of those who have the talent for this turn their hearts 
towards these regions, for greater success is to be achieved here than in any part of 
the whole discovered world. And a priest suitable and sufficent for this will do a greater 
service to God here than a hundred in Christendom; and this business is posed in such 
terms that it cannot fail to be achieved except through negligence, which does not 
affect the priests of this holy Society. 

Torres' second letter was addressed to his confreres in India. It passed 
over his earlier life and some other things, but it contained an excerpt from the 
data of the first letter on their early labors in Japan, Xavier's journey to Miyako, 
and the native qualities of the Japanese and their readiness to accept the faith. ^ 
In the first letter he had noted that the ruler of Yamaguchi, "a greater lord in 
lands and vassals than the king of Castile," had given the priest a monastery so 
that he might live in it with his companions. But at the end of this second 
letter, he had added: "The lord of the land gave us a very large piece of property 
so that we might build a college upon it."“ 


^ Ibid, 51-52. 

N Ibid, 53. 

^ On the letter, see Schurhammer, Disputationen 23-24 and 111. The Spanish text is 
lost. The text in Cartas 1575 is a reverse translation of the Portuguese. The letter is 
published in Portuguese in Cartas 1570, 48-54, and 1598, 16v-18v, in German in Schurhammer, 
Disputationen, with a commentary, 53-61. Frois gives an excerpt from it (18-19). 

w The notice added by Torres to the end of his letter, “Agora nos deu o senhor da 
terra hum campo muito grande para fazer hum Collegio,“ which simply means a large 
foundation of the order, seems to refer to a more recent gift, probably conferred after 
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The revolution had already broken out and its outcome was still uncertain 
when Torres wrote his two first letters. Since they were destined for Europe 


Xavier's departure for Bungo. It thus probably refers to the place where the DaidOji 
temple once stood. In his grant and permission to preach of September 16, 1552 (pro¬ 
bably only a renewal of a gift and permission granted by his predecessor Yoshitaka, as 
Fukuo also suspects in his biography of Ouchi Yoshitaka published in 1959), Ouchi 
Yoshinaga, the name taken by Haruhide as prince of Yamaguchi, according to the 
Portuguese interlinear translation, speaks of the DaidOji, '*que he hum chao que estA dentro 
de Amanguche/ which he is giving to the bonzes coming from the West. Ouchi Yoshi- 
taka's original deed, like that of Yoshinaga, is lost, as is also the copy which AlcA- 
(ova sent to Portu^. The Japanese text in Sino-Japanese script with a Portuguese 
interlinear version is extant today in the Codex Conimbricensis I in the Arquivo do 
Uinisterio dos Estrangeiros in Lisbon <ff. 347-348v). The codex was composed for reading 
at table _ in the refectory of the College of Coimbra. It contains copies of Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary letters from 1544 to 1557 and was completed in 1567. The interlinear version, 
which is from the same hand, has immediately before it a letter from Mozambique of 
August 8, 1555, and immediately after it a list of the following letters of 1556. The Sino- 
Japanese text, written calligraphically, is certainly from a Japanese. The scribe was 
quite probably Bernardo, who died in the College of Coimbra during the Lent of 1557.— 
AlcA(ova brought a copy of the original document from Japan and at the beginning 
of 1554 sent it from Cochin to Portugal along with an extensive account of his travels 
in Japan in 1552-1553. In his account he states: When he came to Bungo in 1552, 
Yoshishige wished to have bulletins posted in Funai with the permission for preaching 
that had been requested. Since the brother had, however, to sail to Yamaguchi in 
October, he asked him to wait until his return. He wanted to have the text of the 
permission that had already been granted there for preaching to be copied so that the 
same could be also published in Bimgo (Cartas 1598, 24). At the end of his letter, he 
wrote: "Quanto as licengas para pregar em Bungo, sam como estas, que lA vAo de Ya- 
manguchi* (ibid. 27v). AlcA(ova's letter was first published together with the text of 
the permission in Sino-Japanese script with its Portuguese interlinear version in Coimbra 
in 157D, and again in Cartas de Japao in 1596, but in both instances the edict was not 
added to AlcAi(ova's letter but to VUela's of October 29, 1557, where he mentions a similar 
edict in Bungo and Hakata. The editor of the Cartas makes the following observation: 
*Alem da renda e campos de que falAo as cartas acima, que deu el Rei de Bungo aos 
padres, pent no Facata e Bungo fazerem igrejas, Ihes deu outro na cidade de Yaman- 
guche. A doaqao se pos aqul para verem a maneira de suas escrituias, alvaras e letra" 
(Cartas 1598, 61-v). The text published here, erroneously designated by Maffei as the Bungo 
deed (Opera omnia II 317), is that of Ouchi Yoshinaga of September 16, 1552, granting 
permission to preach. In it he gave permission to the bonzes who came from the Western 
Lands to preach the law of the Saint, and he ratified their i^ssession of DaidOji until 
the end of the world. The more extensive interlinear translation notes on this that the 
Daidbji is a plot of ground within Yamaguchi, and that it is endowed with the right of 
asylum so that no one may be slain or imprisoned there. The text sent by AlcAqova 
to Portugal in 1554 was this text added as an appendix to Vilela's letter in Cartas 1570 
and 1598, as is indicated by the letter of M. Nunes Barreto of April, 1554, in which he 
wrote to Ignatius: **The king of Bumgo gave the priests of the Society a piece of ground 
on which to erect a church and house and orchard and eveiything they wished 'until the 
end of the world,' as Your Paternity can see from the provisions of the kings of Bumgo 
and Amanguche, which came from JapAo and were sent this year to Portugal written 
in Japanese script with a Portuguese explanation. And he gave the land with the 
privileges that no one could be killed or imprisoned there; and that all who wished 

might freely accept the law of the Creator_ The king of Amanguche, his brother, gave 

the same privileges for his whole kingdom. The priests in Jip6n sent Brother Pedro de 
AlcAgova here to us with regard to this and to many other things" <DI III 81). On this 
see Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 75-90; Watanabe 427-435; Aoyama 162-163.—TTie DaidOji 
property lay in the northeastern part of the city near the road to Miyano, where the 
Xavier memorial stands today. On January 29, 1552, Xavier wrote as follows: "A house 
of the Society will be built in Amanguche" <EX II 275); and on April 9, 1552, he wrote of 
Yamaguchi, "donde ay una casa de la Compahfa" (ibid. 361). When AlcA(ova came to 
Yamaguchi in 1552, a house and a church had already been built; and since the property 
was very large, Christians were also buried in a part of it {Cartas 1598, 26-v). On De¬ 
cember 25, 1554, Pinto wrote that a church and house of the Society had been built in 
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and India, he did not mention this commotion. In his third letter, which was 
begun on October 6 and, like that of Femindez, not signed until the twentieth, 
Torres gave an account of the most recent events: 

On the day that Your Reverence departed from here, the native priests showed the 
great fear which they had of appearing before Your Reverence. With great rage and 
filled with violence, they began to come through the door of the house where we 
were, w 

There were not many difficult questions that day, for the time was spent with their 
venting ridicule upon us and on what we said, without their being willing to hear 
anything, with the exception of a priest of those of Shaka. We asked him why Shaka 
was bom eight hundred times 20 and the rest that is usually asked of those who worship 
Shaka, and also about their way of life. The priest became very confused by these 
questions, and all were ashamed; and because of their evil conduct, we had little 
trouble in gaining the victory over them. 

But among them came some shorn nobility, 21 whom we could not have defeated with¬ 
out special help from our Lord. For since they are people who are accustomed to practice 
great meditations, they asked questions to which neither St. Thomas nor Scotus could 
have given answers that would have satisfied them, since they were men without faith. 
From this it became clearly evident that it was not we who spoke. And during this 
same time, which lasted for eight or ten days, there came many prominent and learned 
individuals; and with the grace of God we were victorious over all of them. In this 
short time more than fifty became Christians. 

Then people began to speak about the war, and few priests and still fewer nobles 
consequently came. There came some merchants and some women. They said that 
what they heard was very good, arid they returned to their homes without accepting 
the law of God, and they did so because of their great fear of the war which was so 
near at hand. 

On September 28, after we had taken our possessions to a safe place, I sent Antonio 
to the house of Naitondono, 22 one of our friends here, so that he might advise us what 
to do. 

Antonio came running back to us from there, since they were urging us to come 
in all haste. When we were on our way there, we met many troops of men armed to 
the teeth and ready for war with their bows, arrows, and spears. They called us Chen 
sicus,^ and they said; ''Because they have spoken evilly of the gods, this war is breaking 
out. May they strike them dead and expel them from this land!" And we went through 
the midst of them with more fear than shame. And when we came to the house of 
our said friend, he had a bonze given to us so that he might bring us to his monastery, 
which he supported with his revenues 


Yamaguchi with the money which he had lent (Ayres, Subsidies 60). The structures 
seem to have been erected cheaply and quickly, for in the middle of 1555 the house 
was already so decrepit that there was fear that with the coming rains it would collapse 
over the heads of the people living in it, as Duarte da Silva wrote on September 10, 1555 
(cf. Schiitte, Jntroductio 657-658). 

17 On September 28 Torres wrote that Naito had them transferred to a bonze 
monastery where they remained for two days and nights. They had then returned to 
NaitO's house, and he added: "We have been concealed here for five days" (64). The letter 
is found translated into Portuguese in Cartas 1570, 54-56, and 1598, 18v-19v. A Spanish 
retranslation is in Cartas 1575, 49-50, and a German translation with commentary in 
Schurhammer, Disputationen 61-65 (see also 24-25), and abbreviated in Frois 21-22. 

1 ^ In the abandoned bonze monastery put at their disposal by Yoshitaka. 

w Hokke-shQ bonzes. 

2 ® Frois has "eight thousand times." 

21 Bonzes of the Zen sect, who were widely spread especially among the warrior 
class. 

22 Frois and the Cartas of 1575 omit the name; Cartas 1598 have "C^tondono" by 
mistake. FemAndez writes correctly: "At the house of the wife of Naitondono," that 
is, of Naito Okimori. 
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The priests of the same refused to receive us under any condition and said that we 
were devils and that it was because of us that so much evil had come upon that land. 
Finally, either through fear of the lord [Naitol, or through the prayers of the priest who 
had brought us there, they gave us a little place in a comer of their church, where we 
were for two days and two nights with more fear than abimdance of the necessities for 
the preservation of our lives. ^4 During these two days and two nights, many houses 
of nobles and many monasteries were burned down. 

After the duke had fled from the monastery where he was,25 we returned with 
the wife of our said friend to his house; and he had a little room^ given to us that 
measured three steps in breadth and four in length. We have now been here for five 
days. 


Torres had written the letter thus far in Naitd's house on October 6, but 
because of the war he had not been able to finish it and send it off with the 
two other letters to Bungo. He therefore added a conclusion to it on October 20: 

All the people are seeking to kill us because the ruin which overcame the priests 
and monasteries here is so great that there was no priest or monastery which was not 
burned down or plundered; and they say that all this came about through our fault. 

Antonio is going to you. He will give Your Reverence a detailed account on what has 
happened. Matters are very uncertain, and everywhere there are murders and thefts. 
And when things are finally again tranquil, we shall speak with the lords here. 27 If 
they are willing to confirm the permission granted to us by the king, they must give 
us a house or place to erect one.^s And if they are unwilling to do this, I have decided 
to live in the meantime in the house of Thom^29 until there is a king in the land and 
Your Reverence has returned from India. 

And if we do not receive a permission during this time to preach publicly the law 
of God to them, we shall preach it in secret; for I believe that even thus sheep of Christ 
will be won over. 

I hope within my heart that He will through the prayers of Your Reverence free 
us from these dangers in which we find ourselves. And if it should please the Divine 
Majesty that we should succumb to them, we shall then have someone who will pray 
in a special manner to God for our souls. 

I say no more than that Your Reverence might greet all the priests and brothers 
of India for me. May Christ our Lord unite us all in His glory! 

Amen. From Yamaguchi, the twentieth of October, 1551. 

It is said that none of the Christians of this city, although most of them are servants 
of the king (and of these a great number were slain), has died, which gives much reason 
for praising God. Pray always to God that He may protect them so that they may 
begin at once to recover, since they have urgent need of this. 

Your Reverence's son and servant in the Lord, 

Cosme de Torres. 


23 Tenjikujin (People from the Heavenly Land = Indians). 

24 Naito and his wife had founded many monasteries and had given revenues and 
support to their bonzes so that they would pray to Amida, whom they greatly revered 
(EX II 269-270). Torres and FemAndez remained there from September 28 to 30, and 
Torres consequently wrote his first two letters there. 

25 Yoshitaka fled to the Hosenji monastery in the afternoon of September 28. He 
fled from it during the night of September 29-30. 

25 "Huma casinha” (Cartas 1598), "un aposento de su casa" (Cartas 1575), "un portillo” 
(FemAndez 111). 

27 With the leaders of the rebels. Naito also belonged to these, and it is significant 
that FemAndez constantly speaks of his wife and not of him. She had them brought 
by a bonze to the bonze monastery, and she brought them from there to her home. 

2* The empty bonze monastery which Yoshitaka had given them as a residence was 
apparently burned down during the uproar like many other monasteries of the city. 

25 That of ThomA Uchida, the earlier host of the priests. 
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In his letter, Brother Fem&ndez also came to speak of the most recent 
events:* 

Padre mio, 1 have received the letter of Your Reverence, and I have been greatly 
consoled in mind by the advice which Your Reverence has given me. May it please the 
mercy of God that, by carrying out what Your Reverence has ordered and advised me, 
it will be to the great glory of God and to the salvation of my soul for the love of 
Jesus Christ our Creator and Lord. 

May Your Reverence assist me with your holy and acceptable prayers and sacrifices 
so that I may dispose myself; for, if I am assisted by them, I hope that I shall be 
enlightened and assisted by the grace of the Holy Spirit so that I may amend my great 
imperfections. 

And though I feel distressed at being absent from your holy company for a year, 

I am consoled by the fact that I shall always be in the thoughts of Your Reverence, 
since I am very weak and so far away that you will always remember me in a very 
special way in your prayers to the Lord-* 

The priests of this land and many of the laity say many things about us because of 
the envy which they have for us, since it angers them to be reproached for the sins 
in which they live. ^ Some of them say that the devil came and spoke through an 
idol, saying that we were his disciples.^ They also say that a flame of fire fell from 
heaven upon the house of the king, and that many saw it, and that it came from the 
devil because of us. Others say that we eat men, and they greatly slander us by 
this.* 

And {we are] also {blamed! for the very great war which broke out here, which, 
since the king has died, has already subsided, as Your Reverence will be informed by 
the letter of Padre Cosme de Torres. 

We experienced such great danger of being killed, that it was clearly a miracle 
worked by our Lord that we escaped. For a period of eight days the city was ever 
given over by day and night to fire and bloodshed and to nothing more than ^May the 
victor live!" Many slew in order to obtain revenge on others, but also to obtain the 
possessions of others. During all this time they went constantly about in search of 
us so that they might slay us, some because of the great hatred they had for us, and 
others to obtain what we possessed. 

After the priest had hidden our few possessions, he sent Antonio to the house of 
the wife of Naetondono to tell her that she should advise us on what to do. She 
ordered him to tell us that we should come immediately to her house. 

As we went along the road, we suddenly encountered squads of armed men. And, 
as we passed through them, they said: "Since these men are from Chenjiqu, let us 
slay them! For they are the cause of the coming of so much evil, since they said that 
saints* of wood and stone cannot save the people nor even themselves. This is the 
reason why the people are burning the monasteries and even the saints with their 
fighting, and since these latter are angry at this, that they are being burned, they have 
permitted this war." And they say this because many monasteries were burned during 


* The Spanish original of FernAndez' letter is lost. A copy which Xavier had made 
in all haste in Cochin in January, 1552, by four copyists for the confreres in Europe is 
preserved in JapSin. 4, 26-J3v. It has been published by us in Disputationen, original 
text (98-111), German with commentary (65-86; see also 25-26). 

Xavier thus wished to return to Japan after a year. 

* This is followed by the protocol of the disputations <Schurhammer, Disputationen 
66^3). 

* Cf. EX II 267-268. 

* Xavier writes: "They say that our God is a great devil and that we are disciples 
of the devU" {ibid. 270). 

* This accusation was also raised against the missionaries in Bungo and Miyako 
(see Frois 37 and 92). 

* FemAndez uses the word "saint" for the Japanese hotoke. Among the Buddhists 
this meant all those who have reached the state of enlightenment and Nirvdna. 
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this war and many idols were destroyed, and this occurred because all the people had 
lost their belief bNOth in the idols and in their magical practices when they saw how 
the king was given over to such idolatries and magical practices, as Your Reverence well 
knows, and all of which were of no avail to him. 

After we had passed through that danger, we arrived at the the house of Naetondono, 
whose wife sent us with one of her chaplains to a monastery which she supports.^ 
Since its priests were very great enemies of us, they refused to receive us, saying that 
we were demons and that they had no place for such evil people, and that if we preached 
the law of God who is in heaven, why did He not take us at once to heaven and free 
us from those dangers. In the end, through fear of the senora or at the requests of 
the chaplain, they let us remain in a small corner of the church. 

After we had spent two days and two nights there, we went in the company of the 
fidalga to her house, where she gave us a passageway at the rear of her house through 
which the women of the house passed a las necesarias] and there we remained until 
the war ended. 

God knows the dangers which we encountered, but about which I shall not give Your 
Reverence a long account lest I be more prolix. 

May Your Reverence in your charity recommend me much to the prayers of my 
Fathers in Christ Jesus—^Amtonio Gomez, Micer Paulo, Mestre Gaspar, Baltasar Gago, 
Domingos Caravallo, Francisco Lopez, Andrea Caravallo, and Father Francisco Peres 
and Brothers Rroque de Olivera and Juan Bravo in Malaca, and to all the others, whose 
names I do not write to avoid prolixity, though I do not forget them, so that they may 
all pray to the Lord for me, since this is so necessary for me, helping one who is so 
ignorant, as they well know, to speak things so profound. 

May it please God our Lord that they come here so that they may occupy themselves 
completely in speaking about things so profound and worthy of being preached by 
virtuous men and servants of Jesus Christ. 

Written in Yamanguchy, the twentieth of October, 1551. 

Your Reverence's useless servant, 

Juan Fernandez. 


5. The Death of Yoshitaka (September 30, 1551)^ 

Xavier obtained further details about the events reported by Torres and Fer- 
ndndez.^ 


^ A bonze. 

^ On the antecedents of the rebellion: In our critical edition of Xavier's letters, a 
line was skipped in the letter of January 29, 1552. The text should read: "Estamdo 
[eul em Bumgo, o demonio procurou como em Amanguche ouvese guerra; e foy de 
tal maneira que hum senhor muyto grande [Sue Takafusal, vassalo do duque de Aman¬ 
guche, se alevamtou comtra ele, e Ihe fez tamta guerra, que lo fez fugir fora de Amangu- 
che* (EX II 271-272).—On November 27, 1557, Torres wrote: "After our Father Master 
Francis happily left me in Yamaguchi, since the devil saw the fruit which could be pro¬ 
duced with the preaching of the word of God, he prepared an obstacle to it in that he 
stirred up war and discord between the king and his vassals so that twenty days after 
my arrival in Yamaguchi they slew the king and his sons" {Cartas 1598, 51-v).—Frois is 
already more precise: "In that time when Father Cosme de Torres was living there [in 
Yamaguchi] with Brother Joao Fernandes, one thing followed another in that kingdom, 
both in the work of making conversions, which made constant progress even though 
with great difficulties, ignorance, poverty, and need which they suffered there, and also 
in some revolts and turmoils which occurred in the coxmtiy. Two of the most prominent 
lords of Yamaguchi, vassals of the king Ouchidono [Yoshitaka], had in fact allied them¬ 
selves with Bungo so that they slew him in secret and wished to set up as lord of the 
kingdom a younger brother of the king of Bimgo, who had the name of Hachirddono 
[Haruhide]. And just as they had planned the treachery, so they carried it out twenty 
days after Father Cosme de Torres arrived there" (26).—The account of *Rodrigues T^uzu 
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For eight or ten days after Xavier's departure, large numbers of bonzes and 
of the nobility had still come to the monastery where Torres and Femdndez were 
living in order to dispute with them. They then ceased to come. On September 
23 there was a rumor that Sue Takafusa, the most powerful vassal of the duke, 
had risen up against him. The city fell into confusion. Some women and mer¬ 
chants still came to the residence of the missionaries, but they too then ceased 
to come. Moved by their fear of the threatening civil war, the people took their 
precious possessions to places of safety, and Torres followed their example.^ 

But Yoshitaka, who during this time had given the missionaries a large piece 
of ground for the building of a house, continued imperturbed with his luxurious 
way of living. On September 26 and 27 he held an unusually elegant dinner in 
honor of an ambassador of the dairi^^ and of a bonze whom his nephew Otomo 
Yoshishige had sent him, and during the course of the meal a no drama was 
even presented. It was coming to its end when news arrived that the troops 
of the rebels were nearing the city. On September 28 the duke then called his 
two vassals Sugi Shigenori and Naitd to assist him.^ But they were already in 
secret alliance with Sue Takafusa and paid no attention to the summons. 


is still more precise: ''Ten or fifteen days after the departure of the blessed Father 
Francis for Bungo ... the bonzes invented the rumor that they had seen a bolt of lightning 
fall from heaven upon the dwelling of Yakata Yoshitaka,... and the rumor went around 
for ten days, when of a sudden one of the greatest lor^ of the kingdom, by the name 
of Suyedono, unexpectedly rebelled and sent a large throng of warriors against the city 
with very little reason; and those in the city seized their weapons, without those on 
the one side and those on the other really knowing what was at stake, and without being 
able to discern who was a foe and who was on the side of the duke, since everything 
was confused " (66).—^The antecedents to the rebellion are discussed in detail (in addition 
to *Villion) by Satow 135-136 from the Yoshitaka-ki; by Haas I ^7-208 from this work 
and also from the ChUgoku-chiran-ki, the Ouchujitsuroku, and the Yamaguchi-kenShirya- 
ku; by Fukuo 154-165; and by Aoyama 107-108; see also above, pp. 

^ The sources for the turmoil in Yamaguchi are: EX II 271-273 291; Torres 62-65, and 
his letter of November 7, 1557 4, 72); FernAndez 84-85, and Frois 26. The Japanese 

sources have been used by ^Rodrigues T^uzu <65v-68), ^Villion; Satow 142-152, Haas I 207- 
213, Papinot 603, and Aoyama 166-169. The j^rtinent Japanese chronicles are: (1) the 
Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki, according to the note at its end: “Written in the temple of RyUfu- 
kuji in Yamaguchi in the land of SuO, Tembun 20, the middle of the eleventh month,* 
that is, in December, 1551, probably by one of the bonzes of this temple, which was 
located near the royal palace. It has been printed from an old copy in the archives 
of the Ministry in Tokyo in Gunsho-ruiju 13 (1959-1960®) 416-427. The variants of a second, 
later draft of the work are also given here. (2) The ChUgoku-chiran-ki, probably com¬ 
posed at the end of the sixteenth century. (3) The Otomo-ki (alias KyUshQ-chiran-ki), 
completed about 1640. (4) The KyOshQ-ki of Otake Shunryu, apparently composed in the 
seventeenth century. (5) The Intoku Taihei-ki, a hii^e source work composed by Ka- 
gawa Masanori and his sons, which was completed in 1695 and published in 1915 (not 
always critical). (6) The Honchd-tsugan (called Nihon-tsUgan by Villion), an annalistic 
work of Hayashi Shunai, completed in 1670, published in 1918-19Z0. More recent works: 
(7) The Nihon-gaishi of Rai San-yd, completed in 1827, and the work of the local historian 
Kondd Kiyoshi, who died in 1916. Of particular importance are (8) the Ouchi-shi jitsu- 
roku, a valuable collection of sources, and (9) the YamaguchUken Shiryaku, a brief history 
of the prefecture of Yamaguchi. In addition to these there is the latest account of 
Fukuo Moichird, Ouchi Yoshitaka (Tokyo, 1958) 166-174. 

^ Torres 62-63; FeroAndez 84; Aoyama 167. 

According to Aoyama he was an ambassador of the emperor (167), according to 
Satow (163) and Haas (I 208), who follows him here in everything, an ambassador of 
the shogun, Yoshishige's ambassador, a bonze, had already come to Yamaguchi in the 
middle of September. In the previous June the rebels had sent a secret embassy to 
Otomo Haruhide in Bungo with the proposal that he should become Yoshitaka's suc¬ 
cessor after the latter had been overthrown (Aoyama 167). 

42 His uncle and cousin (Satow 136). 
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Yoshitaka then assembled his officers in his palace in order to consult with 
them about the measures to be taken. Some of his counselors advised him to 
arrest and execute Sugi and Naitd. But the prince refused to believe that th^ 
were not faithful to him. Others, who were more courageous, advised an open 
resistance. But the superiority of his opponents was too great for this; and 
upon the advice of one of his favorites, Yoshitaka abandoned the dty and about 
midday marched with around three thousand men to .the Hosenji monastery in 
the moimtains northwest of Yamaguchi in order to defend himself there. ^ Torres 
and his companions had, during the meantime, through the mediation of Naitd's 
wife, found refuge for two days and nights in a bonze mcmastery which she 
supported.^ 

On the evening of this same day, September 28, the prince saw himself 
abandoned by a third of his troops; ^ and on the morning of the following day, 
September 29, only a thousand of his men still remained.^ About noon the 
forces of his three rebellious vassals. Sue, Sugi, and Naitd, some five thousand 
men in all, pushed their way into Yamaguchi. Terrible fighting ensued, and in 
the general confusion friends and foes could hardly be distinguished. Many 
merchants and warriors who had remained faithful to the duke were slain. ^ 
His palace of Tsukiyama and many Shinto and Buddhist sanctuaries and mon¬ 
asteries, including the Ryufuku-ji, Jdkd-ji, and Gumon-ji-d5 monasteries, went up in 
flames.^ Yoshitaka's troops put up a vain resistance at the Kannon-ji and Gumon- 
ji-do monasteries,^ and the prince himself vainly sought to deal with the rebels.^ 


^ EX II 271-272; Torres 62-64; Femdndez 84-85; Frois 26; *Rodrigues Tcuzu 66; Satow 
134-157; Haas I 208 (he places the ffight on September 27); *Villion (cites the Yoshitaka^ki, 
Ikon Yoshitakorki, and Intoku Taihei-ki) and Aoyama 167. According to Satow the duke 
fled to the HOsenji monastery at the suggestion of a treacherous favorite (137). 

^ Torres 62-64; FemAndez 84-85. 

^ Aoyama 167. 

46 Satow 137; Haas I 208. 

47 Torres 65; FemAndez 84; Ac^ma 167. 

46 According to the Intoku Taihei-ki, the Tsukiyama palace, the Ryflfuku-ji, J6kfl-ji, 
and Gumon-ji-dO monasteries, a number of teras and miyas, and *the whole dty*" were 
burned down during the war (*Villion I). According to Rodrigues T^uzu, most of the 
city was burned, including the palace of the duke and the palaces of the other lords 
(which certainly did not happen to the house of Naito) and most of the monasteries 
and temples (66) A large amount of the duke's treasures and the unique passes for 
official trade wiffi China which had been in his possession were also destroyed (Wang, 
Official Relations 81 111; Aoyama 167). 

44 *Villion II gives here a translation of the enigmatic passage of the Yosfdtakorki 
which caused him a great many difficulties: "Lliomme venu des Indes, appelA Kaseki, 
usant des proc6d6s magiques (mahd), annonca hautement que I'annAe suivante au hui- 
ti6me mois le pays serait dans ime confusion de toute obscuritA, les gens en frAmis- 
saient." And with respect to the battle at the H5senji monastery: "Le religieux A sor- 
tilAges, nommA Kaseki, prAvoyant les temps, dit que Ton devait attendre... Les jeunes 
guerriers lan^^t d'id leurs flAches n'ont qu'A souffrir I'attaque des enemis. De toute 
fagon la victoire est assurAe." *Villion I gives an excerpt from the Yoshitaka-ki: "Quand 
Yoshitaka se rAfugia A Hosenji, il avait A sa suite Kaseki, Les rebelles vinrent fondre sur 
Hbsenji, les gardes sortirent pour repousser cette attaque. Kaseki augurant du moment 
peu favorable leur commanda de ne pas commencer la lutte. Mais une fois le combat 
engagA, ils furent vaincus,—et Ton ne sut jamais ou disparut Kaseki." Villion observes 
on this: "Ce nom de Kaseki est invArifiable, malgrA toutes nos recherches." He suggests 
that it may be a bowdlerizing of the name Xauerio,—Kaseki means "firestone," and the 
expression in the Yoshitaka-ki: "kaseki to ieru mah5" ("the magic-tool called firestone") 
obviously means a flintlock. There was one of these among the gifts which Xavier 
presented to Yoshitaka. The text therefore simply states: "The magic called kaseki spoke 
such mysterious words, whereas the Tenjikujin ^1 said together that disturbances would 
come in the eighth month, and that it would become dark." 

30 Satow 137; Haas 2fl2. 
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In order to escape from the threatened encirclement of the hostile troops, he fled 
on the night of September 29-30 with his six-year-old son, the chief bonze, and 
some faithful followers from the Hosen-ji monastery westwards over the mountains 
to Iwanaga, and from there north to the bay of Fukawa in order to pass from 
there to Chikuzen on the island of Kyushu. Since the south wind prevented him 
from sailing, he sought a refuge in the Dainei-ji monastery located in the vicinity 
of Fukawa. His foes had however followed on his heels. When Yoshitaka saw 
that he was encircled, he had his son slain and then committed harorkiri after 
he had ordered his followers to bum both of their bodies so that they would not 
fall into the hands of his adversaries. 

On the day that the prince committed suicide, Naitd's wife brought Torres 
and his companions into her own home: they would not have been safe in the 
bonze monastery during the eight days that the city was plundered. Order had 
not been fully reestablished when Antonio set out from Yamaguchi for Bungo 
with the letters of Torres and Fernandez. *2 

Dark as the future of the church in Yamaguchi had seemed to be, it soon 
was bright again. Under the leadership of Sue Takamitsu Awa-no^kami, an 
embassy of the victorious rebels entered Bimgo and offered Yoshitaka's empty 
throne to Haruhide, the younger brother of Yoshishige. After some hesitaticm, 
the offer was accepted; ^ and Haruhide promised to protect and support the mis¬ 
sionaries in Yamaguchi.^ 


The distance from Yamaguchi to the bay of Fukawa in a straight line is thirty-one 
miles, by road thirty-seven. The bonze with whom he fled was the Rinzai monk Gyo- 
kudO. After he had arrived in the Dainei-ji monastery, Yoshitaka took a bath and then 
listened to the explanations of the different sects about death which the bonze related 
to him. When on the afternoon of September 30 his enemies had surrounded the 
monastery, he had his son slain by one of his vassals and he himself committed hara-kiri. 
This is the account in Aoyama 167-168, taken from the Yoshitaka-ki 416-427, the Chugoku- 
chiran-ki {Gunsho Ruijll 394, 437-439), and Fukuo 166-174. According to Satow 137 and 
Haas I 20^209, the duke killed himself after he had entrusted his two sons to the bonze. 
Most of his followers also committed hara-kiri or died in battle with their swords in 
their hands. According to one account, the monk escaped with the two sons of the duke, 
but he was caught. The elder son had himself slain by one of his vassals, who then* 
committed hara-kiri. The younger son also encountered death, but it is not reported 
how. Another version, for example, in the Nihon-gaishi-ho, agrees with that of the 
missionaries. On January 29, 1552, ^vier wrote: "His enemies forced him {the duke] 
to flee from Yamaguchi. They followed him with many men, and when he saw that 
there was no more hope for him, he decided to kill himself and also his small son, 
whom he was taking with him so that he would not fall into the power of his enemy, 
his vassal. He killed himself with a dagger after he had first had his son slain and 
had ordered his followers to bum both of their bodies so that there would no longer 
be any trace of them when their enemies came; and they did so** (EX II 271-272). Torres, 
on the other hand, wrote in 1557: ''Twenty days after my arrival in Amanguche the 
king and his sons were slain" {JapSin. 4, 72). According to *Rodrigues Tcuzu, the king 
slew his small son and himself and had the temple and the house in which he was 
turned into ashes by his men (66). 

52 Torres 6465. 

55 Aoyama (following the account of the ChUgoku-chiran-ki 439-440) writes as follows: 
After the death of Ouchi Yoshitaka, Sue Takafusa slew the former chancellor Sagara Ta- 
ketO in Chikuzen and then his ally Sugi Shigenori, when it became known through 
Sagara that Sugi had repeatedly spoken to the duke about the intrigues of Sue. He then 
held a funeral for the deceased Ouchi Yoshitaka and sent the embassy to Bungo (168). 
The two court chroniclers then give diverging accounts on what subsequently happened. 
According to the Otomo-ki, Yoshishige did not wish to send his brother Haruhide to 
Yamaguchi, since he was .convinced that Sue's very powerful rival, MOri Motonari, would 
be too strong for him and would probably try to seize the inheritance of the Ouchi for 
himself. He therefore at first refused to give his consent. But when his brother was 
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The boBze monastery which Yoshitaka had offered the missionaries as a 
dwelling in Yamaguchi had been burned down during the war.^ Xavier had told 
his friend Mendes Pinto much about his travels and labors and of the prospects 
for the mission in Japan, of his trip to Miyako, about the sacred deer on the island 
of Miyajima, the large trading center of Sakai with its rich merchants, and the 
famed university of Bandu in the far north, much larger than that of Paris. “ 
At Xavier's request, Pinto now lent his friend three himdred cruzados so that 
Torres could build a church in Yamaguchi on the large piece of property that 
had been given to them by the duke.^^ Before leaving Bungo, Xavier sent the 
money with a departing letter for his confreres who had been left behind in 
Yamaguchi. ^ 


determined to go, since a refusal of the offer would be taken as an indication of a 
fear of MOri, he finally agreed to it. According to the Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki, Sue had come 
to an understanding with the king of Bungo from the very beginning. He had promised 
him much earlier that he would give his brother command over SuO. the province of 
Yamaguchi. There was, of course, an unspoken reservation that he would keep the 
rule in his own hands, despite the fact that immediately after the rebellion he had 
changed his name to Harukata and then assumed that of ZenkyO in order to show 
that he had withdrawn from politics (Satow 139; Haas I 211-212; Papinot 603-604)—Xavier 
simply writes: *After the death of the duke the lords of the land [the victorious rebels] 
discovered that the land could not be ruled or governed without a duke. They therefore 
sent ambassadors to the duke of Bimgo with the request that he might give them one 
of his brothers to become the duke of Amanguche. And they reached an agreement that 
a brother of the duke of Bungo should go to be the duke of Amanguche* <£X II 272).— 
Frois takes the side of the Yoshitaka-ki when he writes that the rebels, two of the most 
prominent lords of Yamaguchi, were allied with Bungo and planned to secretly slay 
the king [Yoshitaka] and to make HachirO, the brother of the king of Bungo, lord of 
the kingdom in Yamaguchi (26). Torres seems to adopt the other interpretation when 
be states in 1557: *They killed the king and his sons; and since they were without a 
king, they took as king a brother of the king of Bungo, but there was still discord among 
the lords of the kingdom, since some wished to receive the new king but others did 
not* (Cartas 1598, 51v).—^According to *Rodrigues Tquzu, the rebels, when their anger had 
subsided after the death of the duke Yoshitaka, took up the question of the election 
of a prince to rule over them. There had always been a great friendship and alliance 
between the house of Bungo and the duke of Yamaguchi, since they were both prominent 
and powerful. The duke of Yamaguchi had on the island of KyQshu, whose nine kingdoms 
belonged to the king of Bungo, a part of Buzen and of Chikuzen, the other parts belong¬ 
ing to the duke of Bungo. Further, half of the city of Hakata belonged to Yamaguchi, 
and half to Bungo. Each had its own governor and was ruled in peace and harmony 
on both sides. It therefore seemed good to them (the rebels] to elect as lord a younger 
brother of the duke of Bungo named Hachirondono, a young man of very good qualities. 
But there was discord among the lords of the kingdom of Yamaguchi: some wanted 
the one from Bungo as their lord but others did not. Since those who were on the 
side of Bungo were stronger at the time and were those who had brought about the 
revolution [Sue, Sugi, and NaitO], they had the upper hand and sent their ambassador 
to Bungo to ask for him [HachirO] as their lord, while the opposing party [especially 
the MOri] remained fixed in their opinion, although they could not carry it through. 
But five years later they did so by killing the duke [Ouchi Yoshinaga] <69). 

M *This duke of Bungo promised the Portuguese and me that he would see to it 
that his brother, the duke of Amanguche, would show great good will to Father Cosme 
de Torres and Jo§o Fernandes, and that he would favor them; and his brother promised 
to do the same when he reached Amanguche* <EX II 273). Haruhide did not go from 
Funai to Yamaguchi until the third month of the period of Tembun (March to April, 
1552). On this occasion he took the name of Ou<^ Yoshinaga (*Villion I, following 
Kondd Kiyoshi, Yamaguchi-meishd-kyilseki-zushi). 

55 This seems to follow from Torres' third letter 64-65. 

56 As Pinto wrote on December 5, 1554, from Malacca (Ayres, Subsidies 65-66). 

57 EX II 304-305 467-468; Mendes Pinto in 1554 (Ayres, Subsidios 60). 

55 The letters which Xavier wrote to his confreres (he probably sent the first at 
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6. The Disputations op Father Torres in Yamaguchi (September 15-23, 1551)^ 

In order to give his confreres in India and Europe an insight into the spiritual 
climate of Japan and of the demands which would be made upon those who 


the end of September or beginning of October; the second in the middle of November, 
1551, before his departure from Bungo; the third, from Malacca, probably through AlcA- 
Cova and Gago on June 6, 1552) are lost. It seems that they were kept as precious relics 
by their recipients, and that when Torres and FemAndez were forced to leave Yamaguchi 
in 1556 because of the revolt of MCri Motonari they were left behind with the Christians. 
It was not until 1574 that Cabral was able to visit the abandoned Christians of the city 
on his way to Miyako. In Okayama (Kawachi) in 1577 there was a great benefactor of 
the mission, Jorge YQki Yaheiji, who collected the signatures of the missionaries in a 
book. He looked a long time for one of Father Master Francis and finally succeeded, 
but not without difficulty, in obtaining three or four letters of his signature from an 
old letter which was owned and held in great reverence by a Christian in Yamaguchi 
(Frois 333). On September 9, 1577, Frois wrote in greater detail about this in his letter 
from Usuki: "Mandou [Jorge YUki Yaheiji] huma vez no Miaco, averA hum anno, fazer 
hum livrozinho todo iluminado d'ouro, muyto galante e bem feito, e depois veo-sse a 
roim que Ihe desse todos os sinais das cartas que tinha dos Padres e Irmaos que vierao 
de Europa a estas partes. E [meteu] em cada folha pequena hum s6, e abaixo do sinal 
escrito em letras da China por hum singular escrivao: tal pessoa veo da India em tal 
era, esteve tanto tempo em Japao. E porque nao pode achar sinal do P. Mestre Fran¬ 
cisco, lA descobriu duas s6s letras de sua mAo, que em Yamaguchi achou de hum pe- 
daco de huma carta velha” <ARSI: JapSin. 8, 156v). There is thus no question of two 
letters, as we wrote in GS III 83 and IV 362). The letter of Xavier mentioned here is 
probably the same that was in the possession of a Christian in Yamaguchi in 1586. 
Father Cristovam Moreira, who went there after CabraTs visit in 1586 and remained 
until 1587, obtained it from him. Father Pedro Morejdn obtained it in turn from him 
and took it with him on his voyage to Europe in 1614. In 1630, in Manila, he gave it to 
the Philippine province of the Society, which had done so much for the Japanese mission. 
The letter is now lost. It was written entirely in Xavier's hand, as Morejdn testified in 
the still extant document of authenticity. It was probably one of the two which the 
saint wrote to Yamaguchi from Bungo, for he had enough scribes in Malacca, from 
where the third letter was sent, to dictate it, as he usually did <cf. EX II 232-234). 

» We have published the original Spanish text of the protocol of Brother Fer- 
nAndez in Disputationen 99-109, and a German translation and commentary of it on 
pp. 66-83. In the same work we also give a survey of the use made of the protocol 
(together with the fictional disputations of Mendes Pinto in Bungo) in later authors 
such as Bartoli, GuzmAn, lAicena, Sousa, and Crasset <29-36). Lucena seems to have 
given his eighth book, on these disputations, at the last moment to the press, which 
would explain the complete confusion of the pagination. Book 7 ends on page 578. This 
is followed by Book 8 with the page numbers as follows: 569-570 581-583 585 584 586-587 
577 579-582 593-652 546 655-669 669v 670-670v 671-671v 672-672v.--C)n Torres, see in addition to 
the bibliography given in Vol. Ill, p. 115, F. Mateos, SJ., in Missionalia \Hispanica 9 <1952) 
124-147, and Efiego Pacheco, S.J., ibid. 24 <1967) 167-227; on FemAndez, see in addition to 
the bibliography cited in Vol. Ill, p. 503, Mateos, ibid. 9 <1952) 124-147, and Pacheco, 
Saisho no Iruman Juan Femdndez (The First Brother, Juan FemAndez) (Nagasaki, 1967). 
See Encyclopaedia Britannica 15 <1910-191U0 225-226 on these disputations: ''No langmige 
lends itself with greater difficulty than Japanese to the discussion of theological questions. 
The terms necessary for such a purpose are not current among laymen, and only by 
special study, which, it need scarcely be said, must be preluded by an accurate acquaintance 
with the tongue itself, can a man hope to become duly equipped for the task of ex¬ 
position and dissertation. It is open to grave doubt whether any foreigner has ever 
attained the requisite proficiency. Leaving Anjiro in Kagoshima to care for the converts 
made there, Xavier pushed on to Hirado, where he baptized a himdred Japanese in a 
few days. Now we have it on the authority of Xavier himself [where?] that in this 
Hirado campaign 'none of us knew Japanese.' How did they proceed? 'By reciting a 
semi-Japanese volume' (a translation made by Anjiro of a treatise from Xavier's pen) 
'and by delivering sermons, we brought several over to the Christian cult.' Sermons 
preached in Portuguese or Latin to a Japanese audience on the island of Hirado in the 
year 1550 can scarcely have attracted intelligent interest. On his first visit to Yamagu¬ 
chi, Xavier's means of access to the understanding of his hearers was confined to the 
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would preach the faith among such a highly cultured people, Fem^dez, at Xavier's 
request, included in his letter of October 20 the protocol of the disputations which 
had taken place after Xavier’s departure from Yamaguchi and before the out¬ 
break of the civil war. In this he gave a Spanish translation of the questions 
and answers which he had written at the time in Japanese at the request of 
Father Torres. The protocol ran as follows: 

After Your Reverence departed from here, many questions were posed by the Jap¬ 
anese, who came much changed after they saw that Your Reverence had gone. They 
were so many that they filled the house from morning to night, since it seemed to 


rudimentary knowledge of Japanese which Femtodez had been able to acquire in 14 
months, a period of study which, in modem times, with all the aids procurable, would 
not suffice to carry a student beyond the margin of the colloquial. No converts were 
won. The people of Yamaguchi probably admired the splendid faith and devotion of 
these over-sea philosophers, but as for their doctrine, it was unintelligible.... But when 
the Jesuits returned to Yamaguchi in the early autumn of 1551, they baptized 500 persons, 
including several members of the military class. Still Fernandez with his broken Japanese 
was the only medium for communicating the profound doctrines of Christianity. It 
must be concluded that the teachings of the missionaries produced much less effect than 
the attitude of the local chieftain" Without wishing to insist that Fernandez spoke 
classical Japanese or was even a master of the terminology of the Buddhist schools, we 
still believe that the mutual imderstanding was somewhat more than the above passage 
seems to accept.—^The passage cited by the author from Xavier on Femdndez' knowledge 
of the language goes back by way of Coleridge II 296 to the Latin edition of Xavier's 
letters made by Tursellinus, which translated Xavier's text: "K este tempo jA hum de 
n6s sabia falar japao" (EX II 260) in an exactly contrary sense: ''Nemo tamen nostrum 
Japonice sciebat." On FemAndez' knowledge of the language, see Schurhammer, Sprach- 
problem 9-13. According to Xavier the philosophical and theological knowledge of his 
two confreres in Yamaguchi was not enough for disputations at the great universities of 
Japan (EX II 290-291). Valignano described Torres in 1601 in his *Libro primero del 
principio as a "hombre de pocas letras; aunque sabia algo mAs que los otros, era muy 
poco* <c. 13). But he had no direct knowledge of him. Lancilotto, on the other hand, 
who knew him personally, wrote of him in 1550 that he was "huomo grande literato et 
de grande abelidA" (DI II 17). Xavier himself wrote of him and FemAndez on March 
22, 1552: "They have a good Imowledge of the language [of Japan] and therefore produce 
very great fruit" (EX II 326). Xavier also wrote after his return from Japan to Ignatius 
about FemAndez: "JohAn FemAndez sabe muy byen ablar japdn. Habla todo aquello que 
o Padre Cosme de Torres le dize" {ibid, 291). And Nunes Barreto, who got to know the 
brother in Japan in 1556, wrote to the general of the order in 15^: "Joam FemAndez is 
the leading preacher of the law of God in Japao, since... the Japanese find a certain 
charm in his language which they call muxaree, and they are greatly pleased to hear 
him. He preaches effectively to them with all the gestiu'es and ceremonies of the 
Japanese, who are the most ceremonious people I have seen. Although he has no higher 
education, still, because of his exercise in disputations and spiritual endeavors and in 
giving reasons for the things of faith which are asked of him, and also because of his 
constant prayer and reading of sacred books, he has obtained such a light in the 
knowledge of the things of God that I believe that there are many theologians who 
have not penetrated these matters or have experienced them so thoroughly so as to explain 
them as well as he.... Cosme de Torres told me that he could do little in JapAo if 
Joam Fernandez were to die" (DI IV 511-512). In 1555 Gago, who had already made use 
of him as an interpreter, wrote to his confreres from Hirado that a Japanese in Yama¬ 
guchi corrected the language of the books so that what FemAndez wrote could be 
imderstood. He nevertheless added: "But despite this, the Japanese are delighted to 
hear Brother Joao FemAndez, for it is a new thing for them and they are astonished 
at how he speaks their language. When his words flow there is no one in Japan who 
speaks better and more eloquently than he" {Cartas 1598, 39). He wrote to Ignatius 
with the same post: "He speaks Japanese better than his own mother tongue" (ARSI: 
JapSin. 4, 61v). In 1559 Cabral wrote: "From what I heard from everyone who was 
there, JoAm FemAndez has such experience in the language of Japam that he speaks it 
much better than many of the natives; and they take great pleasure in the instructions 
in Christian doctrine which he gives them in their language" (DI IV 447). 
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them that there was no one here who could refute them with the grace and favor of 
the Holy Spirit. Father Cosmo de Tores answered their questions, and I served as 
an interpreter. And since the priest ordered me to write down in Japanese what they 
asked and what he replied to them, I shall here give Your Reverence an account of what 
I wrote. 

First came many Jenxus (Zenshd], priests and laymen. We asked them what they 
were doing to become Saints. They laughed and replied that there are no Saints,^ 
and that there is consequently no need to look for one's way; since that which was 
nothing has come into being, it cannot help being reduced again into nothing. 

We asked them many things in order to make it clear to them that there is a 
principle which gives beginning to all things.^ 

They agree that this is so by saying that there is a principle from which all things 
proceed: men, animals, plants, and every created thing has this principle within it; 
and when a man or animal dies, it is changed into the four elements, into that which 
it was; and this principle returns into that which it is. They say that this principle is 
neither good nor bad, that it has neither beatitude nor sorrow, that it does not die 
nor does it live, so that it is a no. ^ 

We asked them if there was a difference between men and beasts. They replied 
that in their being bom and dying they are alike. But in one respect beasts are better, 
for they live their lives without anxiety, without remorse, and without grief as men do. 

We asked them what it was in which men were different from beasts in being sad, 
concerned, and remorseful. 

They replied that there are many kinds of animals, and that they have different 
characteristics, and that it is thus that men are different from them. 

We told them that even though there are many insects and animals which are of 
different shapes, they are still all, whether large or small, of the same kind in that they 
do not know good or evil. But man is far different from all of them in this and is 
himself unique. 

They replied that even if this were so, in being bom and dying and in soul men 
and animals are one. 

We told them that this was not the case. For even a child, if after its birth, it is 
placed among animals without seeing anyone, just as soon as it has obtained physical 
strength it will speak by itself and will know what is good and what is evil; and if 
it does something against reason, it will experience remorse; ^ and they four adversaries] 
should tell us what it was that caused the child to feel remorse. 


^ FemAndez probably translated the Japanese hotoke in this way. The aim of the 
Buddhist was to become a hotoke, that is, a Buddha, or to become one with Buddha, 
or with the Absolute, to enter into Nehan (Nirvana). This is also indicated by the proverb 
on the Hokke bonzes: ^'Hokke ga hotoke ni nareba, ushi no kuso ga miso ni naru* 
("When a Hokke becomes Buddha, cow dung becomes bean purAe"). See Schurhammer, 
Sprachproblem 60 67-69. 

Nehan = Nirvana. 

42 The Spanish principio means both principle (reason for being, cause of being) 
and be ginning . 

43 The Shinnyo of the Hossd sect, indicated as the Primal Source in the Kishin-ron, 
from which all things flow (cf. Coates 359), the Basic Principle, the Sole Constant in 
the everlasting c^cle of coming and going, the Absolute which is identical with Buddha 
and dwells within all beings. Since it is here designated as ''Nothing,'* and mention is 
later made of the KQ, we should probably think here of the Daiichigi-Ku (the First 
Principle of Emptiness) {ibid. 359). According to Xavier, "the Japanese have no toowledge 
whatever in the books of their sects about the creation of the world. They are of the 
opinion that it has no beginning (primcipio). What made the greatest impression upon 
them was that we said that souls had a Creator (Criador) who created them. All were 
universally astonished at this.... They asked us many things about this principle 
(primcipio) which created all things, whether it was good or bad, and whether there 
is one principle of all things both good and bad" (EX II 264). "None of their nine 
sects sp^ of a creation of the world or of souls" (EX II 256). 

44 This familiar scholastic example occurs twice again further on, and it is also 
used by Xavier (EX II 267). 
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They answered that since man has that principle in himself, he therefore has these 
anxieties and regrets; but they say that in this principle there is nothing good nor evil, 
nor does it live nor die. 

We told them: "That which neither lives nor dies, nor feels, how can it know what 
is good and what is evil, and how can it have remorse?'' 

They replied: *‘Vie have intelligence, and with intelligence one can learn to live well. 
But during one's lifetime one cannot learn or understand with one's intelligence what 
will happen to us after our death." 

We told them: "A man who lives well can never die an evil death. For he who 
does all things with reason during his lifetime lives without remorse and in consolation; 
and a man who lives always with a clean heart, when he dies, he dies without remorse 
and in consolation. This is a dear sign that he cannot come to a bad end." 

They admitted that we were right. 

Others came and said: "Simple men have regrets and cares because they are con¬ 
cerned about beatitude and hell, but if they were wise, th^ would pay no attention 
even if they had committed the most serious sins, since when one dies, cme rids oneself 
of all these physical passions; and just as the four elements return to what they were, 
so the soul returns to what it was before it animated that body." 

We gave them many reasons for understanding how even if the body so wishes 
when a man commits a sin, if it is not so determined by the soul, he cannot commit 
that sin. This was something which they could not deny. 

Afterwards we told them: "Since a soul has been bom to walk along the Sacred 
Way, it knows good and evil; and if it, knowing good and evil, malm good use of this 
knowledge for going along the Sacred Way, when it rids itself of its body, it returns 
to the Truly Holy who created it. However, when the soul decides to act against reason, 
it discards the ^cred Way and, by attaching itself to what is evil, becomes itself evil. 
And in this condition, after it has made itself evil, when it is separated from the body, 
it cannot enter the Sacred Place, which it has rejected udien it made itself evil. And 
it thus remains fixed in evil, and the place where the wicked are detained is Hell.^ 

They replied that we were li^t. 

Others said that Hell is for the wicked, and that it is not in the other life but in 
this, for they are punished precisely here by Justice and other means for the evil they 
have done. 

We replied to them: "There are many sins udiich are not here punished by Justice. 
Some steal and kill, but since they are not discovered, they are not punished here. 
But these cannot escape punishment. And also those who are here punished by Justice, 
can only be physically punished. The soul, however, cannot be pu^shed by Justice in 
this world for that which it desired and determined, and its punishment is reserved 
for Hell. 

They replied that there is no Hell after a man's death,^ and that Hell is in this 
world, and that after death, when we shall have cast off these physical miseries arising 
from this Hell, we shall be at peace. 

We told them that if this were so, why is it that men, despite all the poverty and 


^ To the Sacred Way {SPtOddmon) of the Buddhists, the missionaries here oppose 
the Sacred Way of the Christians, to the Saint (Buddha) the True Saint, God, to the 
Pure Land (Jddo) of Amida the Holy Place of Heaven. Cf. HOnen's SenchakushQ: First 
is the Sacr^ Way (ShodO); second is the Pure Land (Jddo), It is difficult for men of 
these days to imderstand the Sacred Way, first because we are so far from the Great 
and Holy (Buddha), and second, because his teachings are too difficult for our poor 
understanding (see Coates 340). 

^ Xavier states on the other hand: "All [nine sects] say that there is a hell and a 
paradise" (EX II 256), but he immediately corrects this with the observation: "Among 
the nine sects there is one which maintains that the souls of men are mortal like those 
of beasts.... The followers of this sect [Zen-shQ] are evil. They were impatient when 
they heard us say that there is a hell" (ibid, 265-266). (te the Buddhist hell (jigoku), see 
Schurhammer, Sprachproblem 73-75. 
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all the toils in which they live, are so grieved and afraid to rise from this Hell in the 
hour of death? 

They replied that the soul has that fear and grief since it is despoiled of this body 
which it loved so much, with which it conversed, and with which it realized its desires 
in this world. 

We told them that this was not so, since a man's soul does not fulfill its desires 
in this world and by being in this body. The reason for this is that all the things 
of this world, each of them, desires that goal for which it was created; and when it 
attains and possesses it, it has no further desires. Animals, for example, are not created 
for an 3 rthing more than to live in this world. Therefore, after they have eaten what 
they want for the preservation of their life, they have no further desires. But the 
soul of a man, since it was not created in order to have its end in this world but for 
beatitude, even if it should have many treasures in this life, it would never be content 
with them as long as it does not attain its goal, which is the beatitude for which it 
was created. The grief and fear, however, which it has come from another source, 
namely, that it was created by God in this little body and in the womb of its mother. 
And although He created it to walk along the Sacred Way to beatitude. He gave it 
intelligence so that it might know and avoid the Evil Way and recognize and take the 
Good Way. It, however, by obeying the devil and abandoning the Good Way, becomes 
evil; and its fear and diffidence increase so that it does not attain the goal for which 
it was created, since it took the wrong path. And just as an evil servant fears to 
approach his Lord, so it fears to go to give an account to Him who has created it, since 
it fears the punishment of Hell. 

They replied that they well knew the material of the body, that it consisted of 
four elements; but of what material did God create the soul?^? 

We replied to them that when God created the world in order to make the elements, 
sun, moon, and the rest. He did not need to look for material to create it, but He 
created them anew by His word and will alone; and thus in the same way, without 
any material but only by His word and will. He created souls. 

They asked what was the color and manner of presence of the soul. 

We replied to them that it has neither color nor body since it is only the elements, 
the heavens, sun, moon, and stars that have body. 

They replied that if it has neither color nor body, then it was nothing at all. 

We asked them if there was wind in the world. 

They said that there was. 

We asked them if the wind had presence and color. 

They replied that it did not. 

We then asked them: ''Therefore air being a physical thing exists, although it does 
not have presence or color; what about the soul which has no corporal element in 
itself but which is a living thing althou^ it has no body?* 

They replied that we were right. 

Others came who asked: *What is God?*^ 

We replied to them that we know that there is a beginning for all things vMch 
exist, but we know well that they did not have their origins in themselves, and that 
there is consequently a principle which gave a beginning to all things, which had no 
beginning and which will not have an end; and this is called in our language Dios, 


47 On the Buddhist teachings about the soul (tamashii), see ibid, 69-73. Common 
to all the sects is the denial of a soul in the Christian sense of the word. They postulate 
instead a group of five phenomena that disintegrate at death: corporeity, affectivity, 
perceptivity, sensible discernment, and consciousness. On the Chinese teaching on the 
soul, see also F. E. A. Krause, Ju-Tao-Fo, Die Religionen und Philosophischen Systeme 
Ostasiens (Miinchen, 1924) 4W9 213-219 552, n. 283. 

48 xhe Latin Deus (pronounced as Deusu in Japanese), which Xavier used for God 
instead of Dainichi, which he had used first in Yamaguchi. This name, which was new 
to the Japanese, did not fail to arouse their curiosity and ridicule (cf. Schurhammer, 
Sprachproblem 36-38). 
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They asked if it had a body or could be seen. 

We replied to them that those things which have a body and are visible in this 
world are composed of elements, and that God created the elements, and consequently 
He cannot have a body composed of elements. For if He had a body of elements. He 
could not be the Creator. 

They asked if the soul of a good man sees God by rising from the body. 

We replied to them that a good man as soon as his body dies sees God. 

They asked that if this were so why does not a good soul see Him while it is in 
the body in this world. 

We answered them that a precious stone, however resplendent it may be, is without 
brilliance and blind when it is buried in mud. So also the soul, as long as it is detained 
in this dirty body cannot use its clarity and sight; and this is the reason why it does 
not see God in this world, since it is detained in this body. 

They told us that this was so, and that the souls of men are God, since they do 
not have a body and, because of this, they are neither bom nor obliged to die.^ 

We replied to this by asking them if among men there were those who were good 
and those who were evil. 

They replied that there were. 

We said: "'Then the Saint who created and rules the world and all such beautiful 
things never thought or committed evil, but is most holy and all good. It is thus 
inunediately clear that the souls of evil and miserable men are not God but creatures 
of God.'" 

Others came and said that a man in no way has more than the four elements and 
the form which they called and that when the body dies, the elements revert 

to what they were and the Qu is dissolved. 

We answered them that all^ thing which are made up solely of these elements become 
less as they grow old, as for example, plants, trees, and animals; and men also, since 
they are physically composed of theseelements, when they grow old, their strength and 
and health and five senses diminish. But they have a soul, and if it together with the 
body should fail as^ the physical senses are diminished, it would be diminished. But 
since the soul does not die, when it becomes old, even though the physical senses fail, 
the soul does not fail, but it^ recognizes good and evil even more and gives counsel to 
the young. 

They replied that the soul is diminished by age, since memory fades, which is a 
potency of the soul, when it declines with age. 

We told them that the^ failure of the memory is not the result of a failure of the 
soul but of the physical instruments, and that the soul cannot make as much use of 
the body as is necessary because^ it is weak. For even an infant is equal to a man as 


^ Pantheistic Buddhism actually knew only one Being. The world, the ego with 
all its changes, is only a wave in the sea of the Absolute. When ignorance disappears, 
the ""enlightened** recognizes his unity with Buddha, the Absolute Being. 

w Our copy has gu, also ku; Lucena and Sousa have cum, which implies that in the 
original qu, there was also the nasal hum, and that the copier of our text forgot to 
place the tilde over the u. Should the Chinese kuei, Sino-Japanese kon, Japanese ta- 
mashii, be here understood, which corresponds somewhat to our concept of ""spirit**? 
According To de la Mazeli^re, Chinese philosophy distinguishes two souls in men: the 
immaterial shin, which is revealed during one's life by his breath {kon or hwun) and 
becomes after death a luminous spirit (met), and the material ki, the power of life, 
which returns to the earth in death {Le Japon I 378). Or should we think of KQ (Nonbe¬ 
ing, Emptiness)? A biographer said of Honen Shonin that in his study of the Tendai 
teachings he excelled all others in the main meditation of the sect, the Isshin Sangan, 
On this a commentator has observed: ""In this meditation there is a simultaneous recog¬ 
nition of the aspects of reality; Being (U), Non-Being (KQ) and the unity (Chu) of both, 
in a momentary act of consciousness. It is maintained by the Tendai, that if one really 
comprehends the full meaning of this, he has attained enlightenment** (Coates 140; cf. 
681-^). In this case the kum of our text would represent the Chinese reading k*ung 
for this sign. For the Chinese symbols, see Schurhammer, Disputationen 73. 
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far as the soul is concerned, but in so far as it is lacking all its physical powers, it 
does not* speak, it does not remember, it does not know anything, but it nevertheless 
has a rational soul; and if it were placed among beasts where there are no people when 
it was bom, as soon as it obtained its physical powers, the soul would make use of 
reason, availing itself of its body and speaking. 

They said that there is here neither a Saint 7i nor a God, since all things are by 
nature without a beginning in the world and without something that began it. 

We replied that nothing which is not alive can move itself if it is not moved by 
another, and that the sun and the moon, since they are things which do not live, they 
cannot move themselves. Who then moved them and moves them from one side to 
the other? 

They were not able to answer this. 

Others asked where God is. 

We replied that God is over all that He has created,^ and that from there He rules 
and gives being to all things, and that nothing can exist or cease to be without His Mdll. 

They asked: “What is the demon?* 

We told them how Lucifer and many other angels had been cast out of Paradise 
for being proud and wishing to be equal to their Creator. 

They asked why the demon tempts men and does evil to them. 

We replied that it was because men were created for beatitude, which he lost through 
his pride. He envies them and strives to trick them so that they will lose it. 

They objected that if God is merciful and created men for entering into beatitude, 
why does he allow the demon to do them so much evil?^ 

We replied that the demon has no more power over a man than simply to suggest 
to him that he do evil, and that men have a knowledge of good and evil, and fre^om 

to do what they wish, and that it is their fault when they do evil, since they know 

that they are acting against reason, and that they must be punished for this. 

They asked how it was that, if God created men through mercy so that they mk^t 

be good and be given beatitude. He created them in such a way that they always do 

and desire evil. 

We replied that God created all things good, and that He created man good and 
with a clear knowledge to avoid evil things and to keep them away from himself; but 
when men do wrong, they make themselves evil, doing the opposite to what they perceive 
with their intelligence and reason, which they have received from God. 

They asked why God, if. He is merciful and creates us so that we may attain 
beatitude, made the road so difficult for its attainment. Why are we always resisting 
with our flesh and appetites the things of virtue and of the road which God commands 
us to travel in order to obtain beatitude? 

We replied that if a man makes good use of the weaknesses of his flesh, the Com¬ 
mandments of God are very easy for him; and if he fulfills the Commandments, he 
will live in greater tranquillity. For if he says that he is inclined to eat and to sle^ 
and to rest, God does not command him to suppress his hunger or to work miracles, 
but only to adore Him who made and redeemed him, and to love his neighbor, which 
is not difficult. If he says that he cannot give up engaging in sensual pleasures, God 
does not oblige him to be a virgin, but that he should have only one wife^ and do 
His will. But if he seeks to take the wife of another, her husband will seek to loll 
him; and he will have enemies; and he thus seeks more pains than pleasures for himself. 


In the Buddhist sense, that is, those who are already on one of the four steps 
of the way of the four saints. On the different lower steps of holiness on this way, see 
Reischauer 206. 

72 Lucena 8, 14: "FemAndez answered with the words of Scripture: 'And he set him 
above all the stars and beyond the highest heaven.'* The citations from the Fathers of 
the Church, Hilary, Basil, Cyprian, Tertullian, and Augustine, which Lucena places after 
this, are of course missing in FemAndez. 

72 On the following, cf. EX II 261-262. 

74 This is greatly abbreviated in Cartas 1598, and even more in Frols. 
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If he steals what belongs to another, he seeks pains and dangers for himself, and not 
pleasures and repose, since they at times cut off the head of such a one, or he is 
dishonored and is regarded as evil, whether he flees from his country or remains in it. 
Similarly, one who. swears falsely, or bears false witness against another, is dishonored 
and is considered to be a liar; and he has enemies for what he has said against them. 
Similarly, if one does not honor, his father and his mother, he lives disliked and 
dishonored by others for not aclmowledging what great good he has received from 
them. And also, if one seeks to kill another, he is seeking peril for himself, since at 
times he is killed by others before he himself can kill; and he thus lives in rancour and 
anxieties. There are also the Ninth and Tenth (Commandments]: Who orders him to 
weary himself in longing for what he cannot acquire, such as the goods or wife of 
another? 

They, said that it would be a sin to take another's wife, who has a husband, but 
that it would not be a sin with an unmarried woman. 

We replied that if a man has many wives, he never lives himself in peace, nor his 
wives, nor his children; and, in addition to this, we are bound by nature not to do to 
another what we would not wish to be done to us. And just as it would be very 
grievous to me if another man took my wife, so, if I take another's wife, as my own, 
1 do to him that which I would not want to be done to me. And further, even if that 
woman does not have a husband, she always has brothers or relatives; and just as 1 
am affronted when another fornicates with my sister or relative, so, if I take an unmarried 
woman, I affront her relatives. 

They said that this might be so with respect to women, but it would not be so 
with respect to boys, since there is no consequent shame to their relatives, and still 
less to the boy, when one commits sodomy with him, since he has no virginity to lose, 
and sodomy is not a sin.*^ 

We replied that when God created all things He created a male and female of each 
thing, and this for the increase of the species; and that that sin is against nature and 
beasts do not commit it or desire to do so; and a man who does so is worse than a 
beast and sins most grievously. 

They said that if God created all things so that they would multiply and increase, 
then it is no sin for one who has a wife from whom he has no children to take another 
from whom he can have them without sinning.^ 

We replied that a man from his own forces alone, if God does not give them, cannot 
have children, and that if it is God's will to give them, he will give them with one 
woman; and if God does not will to give them, he will not have them even though he 
takes many wives. 

They asked why God, if He is merciful, does not give children to some persons 
who desire them? 

We replied that He does this to show men that there is a Creator who creates 
men, and that they of their own forces do not have children. For if he gave them to 
them according to their desire, men, who are ungrateful and forgetful, would come 
to say that there is no Creator. 

They said that we were right. 

Others came and asked; "If God created all things good, when Lucifer sinned through 
pride in Paradise, who, if it was not God, created this proud and evil spirit?" 

We replied: "When God created the angels. He created them good and with a 
clear intelligence so that they might avoid evil things, and with a free will so that 
they might easily choose what they desired; for if God had created them so that they 
could not commit evil, they would not have deserved to obtain the reward of beatitude. 
And thus many angels who chose the good received the reward of eternal beatitude. 
And Lucifer and the others were also created to choose the good and to obtain beatitude. 


^ Letters of the missionaries frequently mention this vice, which was widespread 
in Japan at the time (cf. EX II 261 268; Frois 9-10). 

^ The prohibition against polygyny also provoked hostility against the missionaries 
(EX II 261). 
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but their only desire was to choose pride and wickedness, saying that they also wished 
to be adored as God; and they thus made themselves evil, and it was not because God 
created them evil." 

They asked how it was that, if God created Hell, which is at the center of the 
earth, so that the devil would be punished in it, he comes into this world to tempt 
and deceive men. 

We replied that God created Hell as a place of punishment for the devils, and when 
they come into this world to tempt men, they do not come in order to have peace, but 
they bring the same torment which they have in Hell with them when they come into 
the world. And since this is so, God does not prevent them from coming into the world, 
since they always bring their punishment with them. 

They asked why God, if He is merciful and powerful, does not impede them since 
so much evil follows from the wiles which they prepare for men. 

We replied that God does this, because He is merciful, for the benefit of men. For 
while the devil strives to bring men into dangers in this world and to take them off to 
Hell after their death, it follows that men obtain a fear of Hell and of the dangers of 
this world and are thus induced to humble themselves. And knowing that they cannot 
be saved through their own strength, they seek and humbly ask the True Saint, 77 who 
created them, to save and free them. And by praying in this manner, they receive grace 
from God to be freed from the devil in this world, and everlasting glory in the next. 
And if there were no devils here to tempt them, men would have no fear of the dangers 
of this world or of Hell; all would become proud and ungrateful, without wishing to 
pray to, or to adore. Him who created them. But if they do not worship or pray to 
him, they would not deserve to receive the reward of everlasting glory. 

God acts in this way also because He is just and wills to give to each one a reward 
in keeping with his works, not only in the next world, but also in this, so that He is 
praised by men and angels for what He is. For just as gold, when it is tried in fire, 
appears more fine, so a good man, tried in temptations and contradictions, is more 
praised and recognized as good by men and angels; and he receives a greater glory from 
the Lord. For if men were not tempted by the devil, their virtues would not be known, 
and the good would not be known among the bad. 

They asked: ''If the devils, although they are not in Hell, have the same torment 
in this world, why was Hell created in the center of the world to punish the evil?” 

We replied "Though the souls of the saints and the angels see God wherever He 
wills them to be, and are in glory, God still wishes that there be a fixed place for them 
to receive their reward, which is Paradise. Similarly, even though the devils and evil 
men carry with them the curse and torments of God wherever they may be. He still, 
just as He created Paradise as a reward for the good, so He created Hell to punish 
the wicked.” 

They asked how the devil, being under the earth and in Hell, comes into this world 
and goes from it, and by what road. 

We replied that just as the souls of the wicked go to Hell when they die, so the 
devil comes and goes from here to there. Moreover, just as water with its weak body 
passes from a high mountain into an abyss, since, though water is something physical, 
there are not lacking fissures in the earth through which it passes, why should there 
not be a way for the devil and the soul, which has no body, to retium to Hell? 

They asked if souls, since the devils come from Hell into the world, also come 
into this world. They have, as Your Reverence knows, many ceremonies in this regard. 
They say that souls come every seven days to eat,?* and they provide a very good meal 
for them; and in August, for fifteen days in a row, they place food upon their graves 
with much festivity and say that they come. 79 To free them from these errors, we 


77 God. 

7B In keeping with an old custom, the Buddhists of Japan held ceremonies every 
seven days after the death of an individual until the forty-ninth day had been reached 
(Nobushige Hozumi in A. Stead, Unser Vaterland Japan [Leipzig, 19047] 269). 

79 Meant is the Bon festiv^, the great All Souls' Day of the Japanese. In the 
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answered them by saying that evil men offend God when they follow the counsels of 
the devil, making themselves his servants; and since the devil has them under his 
dominion and wishes them ill, he detains them in the torments of Hell. 

Others came and asked why God, if He is the Creator and Saviour of the whole 
world, did not ordain that from the beginning His law was preached and manifested 
in these parts instead of waiting till the present. 

We replied that the law of God was proclaimed in the intelligence of men from 
the beginning of the world in all its parts up until now, and even if a man grows up 
on a mountain without seeing other men, he still knows with his conscience good and 
evil; that what he would not wish another to do to him, if he does it to another, is 
a sin; and in this way we explained to them the Commandments, and that it was not 
necessary to learn from preachers what was taught by Him who created them. Therefore 
the First Commandment: Every man who has intelligence and uses it, will inunediately 
know that there is a Creator who created his soul. For if a father and mother with 
their own forces produced children, they would have them by desiring them. But many 
wish to have children without having them, and many do not wish to have them and 
have many. If one who does not do to another that which he would not wish to be 
done to him, and he adores the One who created him, even though he has never heard 
the preaching of the law of God, he will be saved. 

They said that there are many who are so simple that they do not raise their 
understanding to Him, nor know who has created tfa^. What will happen to them? 

We replied that these simple ones, if they use well the little which they know, that 
is, if they avoid all which they know is bad, and they do that which they know is 
good, then God is merciful and sees everything, and seeing how they make good use of 
the grace which they have received, He will then give them to understand within their 
hearts what they must do to be saved, and that they do not adore objects of wood 
and stone, since this is so much against reason, but rather that they desire to worship, 
and do worship, that True Saint, who can save men, and thus living faithfully and in 
accordance wi^ nature, through the mercy of Ciod, He will give them the grace to 
be saved. For those who are damned, the fault is entirely their own, for they knowingly 
do things contrary to reason in that they commit many sins and worship wood and 
stones and devils and men, although they know that th^ have not created them and 
that they cannot redeem them; and it is not for the lack of the grace of God [that 
they are danmedl.* 

There then came others who worship Xaque (Shaka).^ 

When we asked them why they worshiped him, they replied that Xaqua always was 
and will be; and from the beginning of the world to the time that he was bom of a 
woman, which is now some two thousand five hundred years, he was bom eight thousand 
times. 

We asked them from whom he was bom those eight thousand times, and why he 
was bom, and when he was bom. 

They replied that they knew no more than that Xaqua, after he had been bom a 
man, at the age of seven years lifted up a dear hand to heaven and placed the other 
upon the earth and said: ''I am alone in heaven and on earth.**And after this he 
preached many lives of former Saints, for example, the life of Amida so that those who 


beginning of the eighteenth century, a law was passed which limited the duration of 
the festivities to three or four days (ibid. 271-272). 

On the following, see Von Siebold, Nippon II (Wurzburg, 1897) 129. On the five 
divisions of the life of Buddha in Chikai's attempt at harmonization, see Reischauer 171. 
Xavier writes: **I sought to learn if this Ameda and Xaca (Shaka) were men and had 
once lived as philosophers. I asked the Christians to write out a faithful accoimt of 
their lives. From what is written in their books, I discovered that they were not men, 
since they write that they had lived for a thousand and two thousand years, and that 
Xaca had been bom eight thousand times, and many other impossible things. They 
were thus not men but pure inventions of the demons'* (EX II 269). 

H See L. Wieger, SJ., Les Vies Chinoises du Buddha (Buddhisme II: T*ou-s^w^, 
Shanghai, 1913) 15. 
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worshiped these former Saints might be saved. And he also wrote books so that they 
might worship him and be saved. And then, at the age of forty-nine, as the fruit of 
his reflections, he said that the time past had been without knowledge, and this was why 
he had written so many things. But now he said that one who wished to be saved 
should learn by reflecting upon himself what was his end; and that one who did not 
know this would be condemned, since he had now learned this through his reflections. 

We asked them what would have been the end of Xaqua if he had died before 
that hour when he learned through his reflections what was his end. Would he have 
been condemned? 

They replied that he would not, since he was always a Saint, but during his life he 
wrote those books so that simple people, who did not know to reflect, could be saved 
by worshiping him and the other Saints. 

We asked them if all those who worship Xaqua and the other Saints, even thoufi^ 
they were prudent, would be saved. 

They replied that they would. 

We asked them why, if this was so, Xaqua said when he was forty-nine years old 
that he did not know anything when he wrote those books, and that only one who 
reflects can be saved. We said that this was a lie, and that, if he were a true Saint 
without beginning or end, he would not have lied. For the Creator of the world is 
without deceit; and since he lied at that time, it may be seen that what he said when 
he was seven was also a lie, namely, that he was alone in heaven and on earth; and 
those who worshiped him and did what he taught could not be saved, since they were 
all lies. <2 

Others also came of the law of Amida,^ and others, Foquexus (Hokke-shii), whom 
we asked many questions about their laws and idolatries; and we reproached them 
especially for the things which they did and their simplicities, especially the priests 
(Padres), since they made women and laymen offer sacrificial gifts to the wooden idols 
of Amida; and we also reproached them for giving food to the souls of the departed,** 
and for their sins, and for many other things which would be much too long to report. 


7. The Departure from Japan (Novebaber, 1551) 

During the free time which remained to him from the spiritual care of those 
on board the ship of Duarte da Gama, which had been the primary reason for his 
coming,** Xavier occupied himself with preaching to the pagans with the help 


*2 The great adversary of Indian Buddhism, Shankara, comes to the same conclusion 
where he speaks of the three contradictory teachings of Buddha. He sununarizes this 
in the following manner: From whatever aspect Buddhism is examined, it always gives 
way like a well dug in the sand. The system, as a matter of fact, has no foundation 
upon which it can stand. By teaching three different systems, Buddha has shown him¬ 
self to be a man who makes affirmations without any interior consistency, or better, 
that he was so induced by hatred for everything that he taught absurdies which confused 
everything. Buddha's teaching must therefore be shunned by all those who have any 
care for their own salvation (cf. M. Muller, Sacred Books of the East XXXIV, p. 428). 

*5 Followers of the Jodo-shin sect. 

“They believe that there is eating and drinking in the other world" (EX II 270). 

*5 “In Bungo [Xavier] employed an hour before daybreak in hearing the confessions 
of the natives of Bungo, and a second hour before sunset to instruct and inspire them," 
according to *€onfalonerius (63). Lucena writes in a similar fashion: In addition to 
giving instructions to the king, Xavier spent his time in preaching the catechism on the 
squares and streets of the city; and he did this with such zeal that he forgot everything 
else. The Portuguese consequently complained to him that these sermons left him no 
time to care for their souls, since he spent all of it in converting the Japanese (9, 7)* 
The source for both of these authors is Mendes Pinto, who wrote in his PeregrinoQam: 
“Forty-six days had already flown by since this blessed priest entered the city of Fu- 
cheo, during which he busied himself exclusively with the conversion of souls, so that 
it was a miracle if a Portuguese could find even a single hour for himself, and this for 
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of an interpreter;^ and he was successful in winning some of these over to the 


only a spiritual conversation at night, and m the morning for confession* <c. 211). What 
Pinto says here of the Portuguese, Confalonerius erroneously refers to the pagans. But 
Pinto is here no sure source, even as little as Bartoli, who states that in Yamaguchi 
Xavier preached in the mornings to the Chinese, who were there in large numbers 
because of their trade, and during the day to the Japanese in their language {Asia 3, 19). 
Bartoli does not name his source, but it is probably the poorly understood passage in 
Mendes Pinto. There were certainly Chinese sailors and servants in Duarte da Gama's 
crew, and there would have been Christians among them who would have understood 
his Portuguese sermons. 

M Mendes Pinto writes that when the Portuguese objected to him that he spent all 
his time with the pagans and had none left for them, his countrymen, he told them 
that they should never wait for him at the noon meal, since the banquet which he 
enjoyed most was when he could rescue a soul whom Christ had redeemed. Pinto 
then describes the fruit of his continuous conversaticms with the duke, who during 
this time no longer gave any audiences to bonzes. They had taught him many vices, 
and he had dismissed a boy whom he had abused till then. A second effect of the 
priest's preaching was that, contrary to his earlier practice, he from then on gave generous 
almn and forbade the slaying of newborn children under the severest penalties, a practice 
which had hitherto been recommended by the bonzes (c. 211). According to Pinto the 
principle means used by Xavier for the conversion of the pagans were, however, the 
public disputations which the priest had with the bonze Fucarandono and his com¬ 
panions in the presence of the duke and his court. He describes these in detail in 
cc. 211-213. The disputations in Bungo, which Pinto describes at length in his Peregri- 
nofam, were inserted by Tursellinus into the second edition of his life of Xavier published 
in 1596, and by Lucena into his life of Xavier in 1600. Since then they have repeatedly 
appeared in biographies of Xavier down into the twentieth century. Despite Aoyama's 
attempt to rescue them, at least in the main, as historical sources <155-166), we regard 
them as a poetic fiction invented by Mendes (Into. Our reasons for this are as follows: 
(1) The character of the Peregrinagam. It is, as we have shown in our *Femao Pinto 
und seine Teregrinacam,’* published in 1926 <GS II 23-103), a novel elaborated with 
artistic imagination on the basis of a few historical data. Ninety-five percent of the 
events described in it are either pure fiction or romantically expounded. <2) The style 
and contents of Xavier's disputations in Bungo contained in it bear the clear stamp of 
poetic fiction, as Rodrigues T^uzu already noted. He spent eight years at the coiut of 
Bungo and frequently conversed with Otomo Yoshishige and spoke with him about 
Xavier's visit in Bungo. In his history, Rodrigues passes over these disputations in 
silence, as Brou did in his life of Xavier in 1912 (II 227). <3) The complete silence 
of all contemporaries. Xavier, who wrote at length in his letters about the disputations 
in Yamaguchi, and who sent the accounts of Torres and FemAndez about them to Europe 
in 1552, says nothing about the disputations in Bungo. The other confreres of the saint 
are also completely silent about them, as are the witnesses at the processes of canonization 
in 1556-1557, among whom was Duarte da Gama. Also completely silent about them 
are P6rez in his Informagdo, written in 1579, and Teixeira in his life of Xavier completed 
in 1580, both of whom knew the saint personally. Frois, who got to know Xavier after 
his return from Japan, and sailed in 15M with Pinto from Goa to Malacca, but did not 
readi Japan until 1563, has nothing about them in his Historia de Japam I, finished 
in 1586. Neither does Valignano, who was in Bungo as visitor in 1580 and, like Frois, 
was personally acquainted with Yoshishige, have anything about them in his history 
of the Society of Jesus in India, completed in 1586, though he describes Xavier's labors 
in Japan, nor in his *Libro primero del principio y progresso de la Religidn Christiana 
en Japdn, composed in 1601, although he had at hand the detailed description of the 
disputations in Bungo given by Lucena, whose work he cites by name, and which Lu¬ 
cena had borrowed from Pinto. In 1610, when Orlandinus used long passages from 
them in his history of the order, the visitor Jerdnimo Rodrigues sent a long censure 
(probably composed by Rodrigues Tcuzu) to Rome in 1620 in which it is said: "Todo 
o arrezoado deste recebimento, assi como aqui estA, he muy duvidoso e fora do costume 
de Japam, e he tirado todo de Femam Mendez. O certo he que el rei fez muitas hon- 
ras ao santo Padre. Tambem averia a contrariedade dos bonzos, de que aqui falla, por- 
que naquelle tempo floreciAo muito, e eram estimados, e tinham poder e liberdade; mas 
nella forma e com estas palavras nAo parece verisimir (ARSI: JapSin. 47. 144v). 
(4) Yoshishige also seems to know nothing about these disputations between Xavier and 
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faith. Among his ccmverts was Braz of Okinohama along with his wife and 


the bonzes. In 1578 he told Brother DamiAo his first experiences with the Portuguese 
and Christianity: He had first desired to become a Christian when Jorge de Faria came 
to Bungo. Diogo Vaz de Aragio then came and told him of the Creator of the world 
and remained with him for five years. Some years later Father Gago came with a 
brother. He asked them repeatedly about the things of God, but since they had not 
as yet mastered Japanese, they only recited to him the Ten Commandments: *'Thou 
shalt not swear. Thou shalt not kill," and so forth. He then asked himself: "If an 
evildoer cannot be killed, how can a kingdom ever be ruled?" Diogo Vaz remained 
with him imtil 1551; Gago came in 1552. Of Xavier and his alleged disputations in the 
presence of the prince there is no word <GS II 513-534)! AlcA^va, who returned from 
Japan to India in 1554 and encountered Pinto there, describes how he came to Bungo 
with Gago in September, 1552, how the priest, using Brother Femdndez as his inter¬ 
preter, repeatedly spoke with the duke about the Christian faith, and how the latter 
was much pleased to hear about it. The same was the case in 1553, when the priest 
took up his residence in the house of a bonze and held many disputations with the 
bonzes there. When these persecuted the missionaries, the duke protected them. But 
AlcA^ova knows nothing of a public disputation in the presence of Yoshishige and 
his barons iCartas 1598, 23v-25). When Nunes Barreto came to Bungo in 1556 with Pinto, 
he sought to obtain a public disputation from the prince without success. As he wrote, 
"Muito trabalhamos com el Rey de Bungo que quizesse diante de si e dos senhores da 
terra fazer vir alguns bonzos e os que mais sabiao, e ouvirmos com elles; que nos Ihes 
mostrariamos seus erros e a verdade da fee de Nosso Senhor. Mas elle prometendo de 
o fazer, nao foi disto nunca contento nem quis traser por mais que Wo pedissemos em 
conclusdo. Sao tao aparentados os bonzos com os fidalgos, por que se o rei rege, e sam 
tanto nossos contrarios,... que me parece que o maior contraste que ha no Japao con¬ 
tra a pregagao do Evangelho sao os bonzos" (Ayres, Subsidies 105). Here also there is 
no word of Xavier's disputations I (5) Other considerations must also be taken into 
account. Xavier left his interpreter, FemAndez, in Yamaguchi. Joane could not take 
his place for such disputations, still less Bernardo and Matheus, who did not understand 
Portuguese. On his four voyages to Japan, Pinto had learned a few Japanese words 
such as Chim-chicogim [Tenjikuji], cuchimiacds [kechimyaku], Cubucamd [Kubosam], 
Groxd [Gosho], foxi [hoshi], hi [hi], Xaca [Shaka], Amida [Ai^da], Gizom [Jizd], Ca- 
nom [Kannon], ino [inu], coseem [kusai], and also a series of place names which are 
almost always distorted. His one Japanese quotation: "Hiacataa passiram fingiancor 
passirau," which according to him means: "The king who says something of the sort 
should be burned by fire from heaven" <c. 210, p. 57), is no brilliant indication of his 
knowledge of Japanese. Without a miracle he could not have followed the disputations 
which, according to his own assurance were conducted in Japanese; nor could he have 
taken notes of them, or retained a recollection of their extended contents until he wrote 
them down later in his Peregrinaqam, which he composed in Portugal. We assume that 
here, as elsewhere, he had sources which gave play to his imagination for his chapter 
on the fictitious disputations in Bungo. Such would be: <1) Xavier's oral data on the 
disputations which he and Torres had in Yamaguchi. These could have been given to 
Pinto during his stay in Bungo and on his voyage from there to Sancian. (2) The 
manuscript protocol of FemAndez, which he probably showed Pinto, a benefactor of the 
Yamaguchi mission. (3) The oral reports of Melchior Nunes Barreto, with whom he 
sailed to Japan and back to India in 1554-1557. That Nunes Barreto had studied Japanese 
Buddhism is indicated by his still unpublished letter on it to the general of the order 
dated January 13, 1558 <ARSI: JapSin. 4, 90-94v). Pinto could also have used the following 
printed sources: <1) the Recopilacidn de las cartas que fueron embiadas de las Indias 
(Cdrdoba, 1557), with Xavier's long letter of January 29, 1552, which also speaks in 
detail about the disputations in Yamaguchi. (2) the Copia de las Cartas que los Padres 
y hermanos de la Compahia de Jesus que andan en el lapon escriuieron (Coimbra, 
1565), which contains, for example, Torres' second letter and an extract from FemAndez' 
letter of 1551, the letters of Vilela and AlcAgova of 1554, those of Duarte da Silva and 
Gago, and that of Nunes Barreto of 1555. The letters of this edition were collected, 
translated, and published by Father Cipriano SuArez (Portuguese: Soares), SJ., a pro¬ 
fessor in Ck>imbra and author of the De Arte Rhetorica which was at the time universally 
used as a textbook. He knew Mendes Pinto personally and mentions the manuscript 
of his Peregrina/Qam in a letter written to Father Mir6n in 1569 <GS II 557, where 1569 
is to read instead of 1559). (3) The Cartas que os Padres e Irmdos da Companhia de 
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his brother and their servants, and an elderly vraman, the sister of a high 
Buddhist dignitary.^ 


lesus, que anddo nos Reynos de lapdo escreuerdo (Coimbra, 1570). They contain, for 
example, Femdndez' letter with the protocol of the disputations in Yamaguchi, Torres' 
two letters on them of 1551, Alci^va's letter of 1554 on the persecution of the priests 
in Bungo by the bonzes, that of Duarte da Silva and Gago of 1555 on the latter's private 
disputations with the bonzes in Bungo, and that of Frois of January 7, 1556. This last 
letter along with the letters of Brother FemAndez and of Nunes Barreto probably gave 
Pinto the thought of inserting the learned disputations of Xavier with the bonze Fuca- 
randono, who had been summoned from the distant monastery of Miaigima, between 
Xavier's first and last visits in Bungo. In his letter Frois writes that in December, 1555, 
when Pinto and Nunes Barreto were wintering on the island of Lampacau near Canton, 
the ship of EKiarte da Gama arrived from Japan with the report that two very prominent 
bonzes from among the most learned of the region of Miyako had come from afar to 
Bimgo to dispute with Father C^go. Gne of these was particularly acute and so ex¬ 
perienced in questions of natural philosophy that he often posed such deep and difficult 
questions that the priest was astounded. After many, long conversations, he had, after 
having persecuted the Church, been baptized like a second Paul (Ayres, Subsidios 95-96). 

^ When Gago visited Yoshishige in 1552 with FemAndez as his interpreter, the duke 
told him that he was sad that there were still no Christians in his realm, though there 
were such in Yamaguchi. To this Gago replied that some had already become Christians 
(avia jd alguns feitos) in Bungo, and that many wished to become so (AlcA^ova in 1554, 
in Cartas 1598, 23v-24). In 1601 Valignano similarly wrote that when Gago and AlcA- 
cova came to Bungo in 1552, they were greatly consoled by the fact that there were 
^algunos christianos, que el Padre Xavier avia dexado ya hecho en Bungo." Others were 
inunediately converted, but these were as a rule from among the poor (*Libro primero 
43). Thanks to the efforts of Gago and FemAndez, as AlcA^va noted, the number of 
Christians in Funai and its environs rose to six or seven hundred in 1553; and he con¬ 
tinued : "e vao em muito aumento as cousas de Deos" (Cartas 1598, 25v 27v). On September 
20, 1555, Diiarte da Silva wrote that among those converted in 1554 were some of higher 
rank and a learned Zen bonze (ibid. 44v47). In his letter of October 6, 1571, which he 
wrote after his return from Japan, Vilela was led astray by his desire to increase the 
credit of his own services. He consistently lowers the numbers of those who had been 
baptized in Japan and states that at the time of his arrival in Yamaguchi in 1556 he 
had found there only four hundred Christians, and only five hundred in the whole of 
Japan. He also states that when Torres fled in this same year from Yamaguchi to 
Bungo, there were only "alguns trinta chiistaos" in this latter city, and that these were 
"gente pobre e nao de muito nome entre os Japdes." But after his, Vilela's, seventeen 
3 fears of labor in Japan, there were around thirty thousand Christians in it when he 
left in 1571 (Cartas 1598, 329-v). In his Peregrinagam, Mendes Pinto writes that forty-six 
days after his arrival &vier had baptized the chief bonze of Canafama (Okinohama), 
and five hundred more pagans had thereupon followed his example (c. 211). After this 
Duarte da Gama had found the priest in a poor house with eight Christians (c. 212). 

« In his letter of December 28, 1596, Frois gives a detailed description of the 
earthquake and tidal wave that devasted Bungo in 1596. During the course of this he 
mentions Braz: "The things which happened during this earthquake are so horrifying 
that they would seem to be incredible if it had not been for different Christians who 
came from there and told us about them. We were waiting here until one of the 
earliest Christians came from Bungo, a very good and godfearing man by the name of 
Bias, who escaped as if by a miracle from this extreme danger, and he told us what 
he had experienced two months after the event. About a league from Funai is a harbor 
in the sea where many ships were accustomed to land. There was here a large city 
by the name of Okinohama, from which this good man was called Bias of Okinohama, 
very well known in Bungo, for his house was an inn for many people from different 
regions. He said: During the night there came over that town two or three crashing 
waves suddenly and without a wind, but with such a sound and roar, one towering over 
the other, that they rose up seven fathoms above the town, as was later determined 
by the tips of some very old and lofty trees which were later seen. With its raging 
impetus, the sea pushed for half a mile or more into the land; and when the waves 
subsided, they left nothing of the town of Okinohama. Those who were outside the 
town were saved, but whatever that hellish gullet reached was devoured and carried 
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Meanwhile the time had come for the departure of Duarte da Gama with 
his ship for China. Otomo Yoshishige was sad when Xavier came to visit him 


away: men and women, children and old people, cattle and oxen, homes and possessions; 
and all was converted into a deep sea, as if there had never been a town on the site. 
At this time Bias was with his wife and a son and his servants in his house without 
the least suspicion until he suddenly saw himself driven with his wooden house over 
the waves. His wife and son drowned. He saved himself by swimming for awhile, but 
he does not know how and where he escaped. He was carried far in his house, and 
when it began to break up. Bias and his people, all of whom were Christians, cried 
out the most holy names of Jesus and Mary. Some pagan women of their neighborhood 
cried out to Amida with a loud voice and urgently asked Bias to save them. He replied: 
'How can I save you when you are calling on the devil?' Those pagans then began to 
cry aloud 'Jesus! Maria!' Bias then quickly passed over to them some timbers of his 
house that were in front of him. A few of the people could thus be saved, and many 
in that period of peril took vows and promised to become Christians" <ARSI: JapSiru 52, 
242V-243; Hayus 3^369). Braz himself is mentioned for the first time in 1579. When 
it was rumored in Funai that Chikakata was coming to destroy the church in the city 
and to kill the priests and brothers, Braz of Okinohama, a great friend of theirs, armed 
himself and came hurriedly with his brother Pedro before midnight a distance of half 
a league and declared that Chikakata and another tono (lord) would undoubtedly attack 
the church at dawn. They had obtained permission of the crown prince to do this, 
and he, Braz, had therefore come to die with the priests in the church (Frois, Historia 
II 105). 

^ In 1565 J. B. de Monte wrote of her: "A few days ago there died in this city of 
Bungo [Funai] a very old woman who had been a Christian for fifteen years. She 
had numerous children, all pagans, and a brother, a bonze in that land, who was very 
powerful and a kind of archbishop. They all refused to see her simply because she 
was a Christian. When she was about to die, her children and the bonze, her brother, 
tried to confuse her; and the bonze sent her a message and asked for permission to 
visit her. She replied: Tor fifteen years I have been a Christian and have suffered 
great want during these years. And since 1 was a Christian, people never wished to 
^sit or help me. And I have borne this out of love for our Lord Jesus Christ, and I 
rose early in cold and snow in order to go to the church and to recommend myself 
to my Creator and Lord. May God not let me lose these merits now at this moment. 
I therefore ask him not to visit me, since I know well what he intends.' She then 
called her grandson and her servant, both Christians, and she said to them: 'Remain 
with me in this hour and remind me of the name of Jesus until I die'" (Cartas 1598, 
196V-199; Frois 271).^Xavier perhaps also baptized the Antonio who, according to what 
Frois states on two occasions, was the first to become a Christian in Bungo—a dis¬ 
tinguished man to whom the king was much attached because of his good qualities 
and his tranquil temperament. Frois wrote of him: "He was old, already around 
seventy, and of a very fine appearance. I still met him [in 15643 when 1 arrived in 
Japan. He was a man of rare virtues, about whose life a thick volume could be written 
because of the zeal which he had for the honor of God and his insatiable longing to 
convert souls" (38). In his letter of September 20, 1555, Duarte da Silva spoke several 
times of him. In 1554 he was between fifty and sixty years old and living in Funai in 
the house of the Jesuits, and all day long he explained the Christian faith to visitors. 
One day he went to the village of Kutami nine or ten leagues from Funai "a ganhar a 
vida." He there cured a sick man and converted him and his numerous family. At 
his baptism the man took the name of Lucas. In 1555 Antonio returned there again 
with Ciago, Femdndez, and the converted bonze Paulo. A prominent lord of the town, 
Keimidono, one of the two greatest lords of the kingdom of Bungo, also listened to the 
preaching and encouraged his people to become Christians. Their number in the place 
consequently rose to three hundred. In September, 1555, a woman from Ida came with 
her husband to Funai in order to be baptized. They wished to return home, since the 
priest was absent; but Antonio and the members of the household prayed for the woman 
and thus healed her from an impending possession. They both consequently decided 
to be baptized (Cartas 1598, 4547; Frois 38-39). Despite his age, Antonio traveled by 
land more than sixty leagues to Yamaguchi in order to see Father Torres and to obtain 
his blessing. When Frois came with Luis de Almeida to Usuki in 1564, Antonio was their 
host. He spoke with both his guests of the contempt of the world and of how the 
lords of Japan could best be converted, and how every day he recited certain prayers 
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before his departure. He had hoped that the priest would remain permanently 
at his court Francis consoled him and said that he would return the following 


for the pope, for the clergy, for the individual priests of the Society in Japan, for the 
conversion of infidels, and especially for the king of Bungo <Frois 55-39 224). Since 
Yoshishige told Gago in 1552 that he was sad that no Christians had been baptized in 
his kingdom, this Antonio was probably not baptized until after Xavier's departure.— 
Since the conversions of many witnesses at the processes of canonizaticm were attributed 
to the miracles which Xavier allegedly worked in Bungo, we must also make a brief 
mention of them. The two most famous of these are the cure of a blind merchant 
and the prophecy of the punishment of the blasphemer Vilhena. That Xavier cured a 
blind man in Japan was first reported by Melchior Nunes Barreto in his letter of April, 
1554, which was written on the ship in which he sailed from Goa to Cochin with 
Xavier's former companion, the Japanese Joane. He wrote: *A brother of Pablo de 
Santa Ffee, who is now sailing with us and who travelled there with the priest, assured 
us that he gave sight to a blind man in JapAn* <D1 III 7ft). The witness was Joane, 
whom Frois calls a brother of Anjirfi (34), but whom Anjird himself calls his servant 
(DI I 339). We know nothing certain about the person, place, or time of the cure. 
In the C<x±in process of 1616 seven witnesses again spoke of the cure of a blind man, 
and this time it was a merchant whom Xavier cured in Bungo before his departure. The 
first of these, the mestizo Domingos Caldeira, who was over ninety-eight years old, 
called himself an eyewitness who had served Xavier for three years in Malacca, China, 
and Japan. He declared at the hearing that one Sunday after the sermon he had 
with his own eyes seen Xavier suddenly cure a pagan merchant who had been blind for 
many years. The priest had then baptized the merchant with his wife, three sons, and 
entire family, and then more than three hundred pagans. Caldeira also asserted that 
he had been present when Xavier prophesied God's punishment on D. Francisco de 
Vilhena for his blasphemous words in Japan. Some five days later the culprit perished 
in a shipwreck. Caldeira also claimed that he had been an eyewitness when Xavier 
changed sea water into fresh on the Santa Cruz, which was sailing from Japan to China 
and had run out of water (MX II 449451). ^t Vilhena's »shipwreck was on July 21, 
1573; the voyage of the Santa Cruz when it ran out of water was in 1564. Caldeira 
consequently confused Xavier with other priests <cf. Frois 430435, and GS III 13ft-140 
254-257, where instead of July 31 there should be read "July 21, the day of St. Praxedes*). 
This nullifies the other testimonies given from hearsay, two of whi<± appeal express^ 
to Caldeira (the witnesses are numbered 13 17 2ft 92 93 and 94 in the Cochin process). 
It also nullifies Cros's observation that Caldeira was obviously a man whom Duarte 
da Gama lent Xavier as a servant for a time in Japan, and that the cure of the blind 
merchant probably took place in Hirado (Vie II 413). Bernardo, the saint's companion 
on all of his journeys in Japan, also spoke in general of Xavier's miracles without further 
data on time and place. He told Ribadeneyra that he had seen how many sick people 
with all kinds of diseases had been brought to Xavier, and how they had all inunediately 
become well when he made the sign of the cross over them or sprinkled them with 
holy water. The Japanese had looked upon him as being more tlum a man, as being 
an ambassador from heaven (Ribadeneyra 4, 7; FN IV 657). On December 6, 1555, Qua- 
dros, who had met Bernardo in Portugal, wrote that a Japanese (meaning Bernardo) had 
told him that he had seen Xavier work three miracles in Japan: (1) He had cured a 
mute cripple from both of his defects; (2) he had restored hearing to a deaf man; 
and (3) he had obtained health for one who was mute or crippled. An alleged raising 
from the dead in Japan, found in the text of the so-called Quadros letter in MX 11 954, 
is due to the false punctuation of the editor (DI III 337). Bernardo probably saw these 
cures during Xavier's journey to Miyako. Frois writes that when he was making this 
journey and men or women asked him for remedies for their sick children or for their 
own ills, Xavier would copy out a saying from the (jospel and tell them that they should 
wear it about their neck, and that they would regain their health through it (13). When 
a witness in the Cochin process of 1616 further declared that he had heard that Xavier 
had checked a plague in Japan and that the pagans there had been converted because 
of this (MX II 465), he confused this report with a similarly unhistorical plague miracle 
wrought by Xavier on ManSr.—In December, 1555, Duarte da Gama's ship reached Lam- 
pacau, where Nunes Barreto was wintering with Pinto. The letters of GAgo and Duarte 
da Silva, which the ship was bringing from Japan, and the Portuguese on board the ship 
spoke at length about the progress of the Japanese mission and about a learned bo^ 
whom Gago had baptized with the name of Paulo and who was constantly working 
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year with new missionaries.^ The duke and his brother promised that they would 
in the meantime protect his companions whom he was leaving behind in Yama- 
guchi. Ouchi Yoshitaka had earlier wished to send an ambassador to the re¬ 
presentative of the king of Portugal in India. Otomo Yoshishige had now taken 
his place. A noble of his court should, as his ambassador, accompany the priest 
on his return voyage to India. He would take with him a precious gift in the 
form of a Japanese armor ^ and letters for the king of Portugal, whose greatness 


miracles. They also mentioned the supervisor of a town with three hundred persons 
who had received baptism and a prominent lord who had also been converted. God had 
worked through him and many others the most obvious miracles, as in the primitive 
church. By the simple imposition of their hands they had cured the deaf, dumb, and 
individuals with infectious diseases (Frois on January 7, 1556, in Ayres, Subsidies 94-96). 
More detailed is a letter written by Duarte da Silva from Bungo on September 20, 
1555: A blind man in punai was healed during his baptism, and the report of this spread 
throughout the whole kingdom. From all sides, sick came from up to a distance of 
twelves leagues to Funai with all kinds of afflictions: the blind, dumb, leprous, and 
those sick with a fever. For the lack of other means, these were cured with holy 
water, which especially helped those who had diseased eyes, the most common sickness 
in that land (Cartas 1590, 45V46; see also Gago ibid. 4041, and Haas II 292). At the 
beginning of 1554 Alc^^va had already reported that in 1553 Gago had cured a thirteen- 
year-old blind boy in Bungo, and that there had been other cures in Yamaguchi (Cartas 
1598, 25v 26v). 

^ Mendes Pinto is right in having Xavier say at the time of his departure from the 
duke that he hoped to return very soon. But Pinto then inserts a departing speech 
of his own invention in which Xavier reminds the prince of the shortness of life and 
tells him that anyone who does not die as a Christian will be danmed for ever. During 
the course of this address, tears come twice to Yoshishige's eyes (c. 211). ^Rodrigues 
Tcuzu here copies Pinto, but he changes the passage where Xavier speaks of returning 
soon, since he erroneously assumes that he ali^dy intended to sail from India to China 
and not to Japan <69v; cf. 57-58). 

Arai Hakuseki, who died in 1725, states in his Seiydkibun (Account on the Things 
of the Lands of the West) that the imprisoned priest Sidotti had told him that Xavier 
had preached to the prince of Bungo, and that the latter had sent a prominent ambas¬ 
sador with many gifts to Rome, where he died and was buried. He further states that 
the prince of Bungo was Otomo Saemon Sorin and that the ambassador was probably 
the bonze Ueda Gensa (L. Lonholm, "Arai Hakuseki und Pater Sidotti," MDGNVO 6 
[1894] 166). Haas cites the Onankenshiko of Hirai Kisho, according to which a Portuguese 
ship came to Bungo in the eleventh year of Tembun (1M2), and two years later six more 
arrived with rare and valuable objects, to which Yoshishige replied with gifts in kind. 
At the same time he ordered one of his servants, Saito Gensuke, to go to the land of 
the newcomers. The latter went and died there, and his grave is stiU to be seen in their 
capital (I 28). But since the embassy of 1551 is in both instances confused with that 
of 1582, nothing is gained by this explanation. On other legendary reports, see GS II 
544. Yoshishige (ibid. 533) and Xavier (EX II 273) call the envoy a servant (criado); 
^Rodrigues T^uzu calls him a fidalgo of the duke (70). He was baptized in Goa in 1552 
and received the name of Lourengo Pereira (Rodrigues errs in calling him Diogo). He 
returned this same year to Japan with Gago (DI II 454455). In 1577 Yoshishige declared 
that twenty-six years before he had sent one of his servants to India in order to learn 
if what the Portuguese had told him about Portugal and its rule was true; and he 
had learned from him that what he had heard was even less than the reality, and this 
had increased his love for the priests (GS II 533). In 1578 we still find the envoy as 
a Christian in the court of the duke (Frois, Historia II 23-24), and also in 1586, when 
Frois was writing the first part of his history (17). 

92 EX II 273 360. On January 27, 1552, the viceroy D. Affonso de Noronha wrote to 
King John III from Cochin: "Master Francis came from Japan, and he came content 
with the land and its people, and he said that it seemed to him that much fruit would 
be produced there. He brou^t with him a Japanese and a letter of the king [of Bungo] 
for Your Highness, and an armor which I passed on to Diogo Lopes de Sousa" (Schur- 
hammer, Ceylon 604). Lopes de Sousa sailed from Cochin at the beginning of 1552 (Q 
4742) and arrived on May 7, 1552, in Lisbon (Figueiredo Falcao 164). 
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had been described to him by the Portuguese, and for the governor of India. In 
these he offered the king his friendship and asked him to send missionaries, and 
he promised to help them in every way.^^ 

Xavier would have been glad to take with him some educated Japanese for 
India and Portugal, especially some learned bonzes, so that they might give his 
confreres a notion of their keen intelligence. But the Christians of Yama- 
guchi feared the dangers of the sea, and the bonzes preferred their comfortable 
life to a long and dangerous voyage.He therefore had to content himself with 
Bernardo, Matheus, Joane, and Antonio. The first two of these wished to visit 
India and Europe in order to be able to report what they had seen on their 
return; the other two would serve him and his confreres as interpreters until 
their arrival in Japan the following year.^ 

In the middle of November, Duarte da Gama's junk weighed anchor at 


^ ^Emformado da gramdeza d’El-Rey de Portugal, [Yoshishige] spreve a El-Rey, 
ofrecemdo-se por seu servidor e amigo; e em synal de amizade Ihe manda hum corpo 
d'armas, e ao Viso-Rey da Imdia mandou hum criado seu, ofrecemdo-lhe sua amizade,"* 
Xavier wrote to his confreres in Europe {EX II 273). To the king of Portugal he wrote: 
*Este afio de 52 escrivi a V. A. de Cochin en las naos que fueron al Reyno... del rey 
de Bungo quAn amigo era de V. A., y en senal de su amistad escrivid a V. A. y le embid 
sus armos” (ibid. 360). When Nunes Barreto sailed from Goa for Japan in April, 1554, 
no answer had as yet come from the Portuguese king. He thus wrote to Ignatius: "El 
rei de Bumgo, que es el mAs poderoso rei de Jipao, inbid hun enbaxador al Vissrey con 
dones y presemtes y cartas, em que mostrava ser muy deseoso de se hazer cristiano, y 
de se liar en muy verdadera amistad con el serenissimo rei de Portugal, diziendo que 
rei de tan noble jemte no puede dexar de ser el mAs poderoso e excelente rey que ha 
en el mundo; y que serA bienaventurado se le tomar entre sus vasalhos” (DI III 79^). 
The viceroy immediately sent the ambassador back to Japan with Brother AlcAgova, 
Duarte da Silva, Father CJago, and a return gift in the form of a Portuguese armor and 
other items. When FemAndez visited Yoshishige with them, he told the duke that they 
knew that he had written to the viceroy of India that he would receive into his kingdom 
the priests who came to preach the law of the Creator (AlcAcova in 1554, in Cartas 1598, 
23v). But the answer of the Portuguese king had not as yet come. On September 20, 
1555, Gago wrote to King John III from Hirado: "Da visita^ao que fez a V. A o duque 
de Bungo, quando de cA foy o padre Mestre Francisco, espera elle por reposta. Ouvio 
dizer que vinha pera cA o padre Mestre Belchior [Nunes Barreto], e que estava em Ma- 
laca; estA alvorogado, parecendo-lhe que traz a reposta." Since John III died in 1557, the 
answer was not sent until March 16, 1558, by his successor. King Sebastiao {ibid. 42v). 

^ EX II 358. 

^ Xavier left only Torres and FemAndez with a single servant [Amador] in Yama> 
guchi, as Cabral wrote on September 5, 1571 (ARSI: JapSin. 7, 21). He is mentioned 
for the last time in Japan in 1555 (Cartas 1598, 46v). As Eredia (DI II 293) and Frois (ibid. 
449 454-455) observed, five Japanese sailed with Xavier: the envoy and Bernardo, Matheus, 
Joane, and Antonio (EX II 355-358 479483).—Antonio Pereira, the captain of the ship on 
which Xavier and his companions sailed at the end of 1^1 from Malacca to Cochin, 
stated at the Malacca process in 1556 that Xavier had sailed with fourteen or fifteen Japa¬ 
nese (MX II418), and in the Goa process in 1557 that he had sailed with twelve or 
fifteen Japanese from Malacca to India (ibid. 265). His memory was no longer sure. 
According to Teixeira, Xavier took Bernardo and other Christian Japanese with him who 
wished to see the confreres in India and what they were doing. A pagan envoy also 
sailed with him, who became a Christian in Goa (according to the ^Italian translation, 
c. 19), which is followed by Tursellinus (3, 9, in t^ first edition; 5, 2 in all the later 
editions). The Spanish translation erroneously states that the lord of Yamaguchi had 
sent an ambassador with Xavier and that all the people who had sailed with the envoy 
were baptized with him in Goa (880). 

96 Valignano errs in writing that Xavier remained only "pocos dias" in Bungo (191). 
In his Peregrinagam, Pinto has Xavier arrive in Bungo on September 19. He has him 
make his first departing visit to Yoshishige forty-six days later and his second five days 
after this. The following day, November 19, he sails away (cc. 208 211 213-214). The 
usual time for sailing away was in October (thus, for example, in 1560, 1561, 1562) or 
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Okinohama^ and set off on its return voyage to China. With it was sailing Xavier 
with his four Japanese companions and the ambassador of the duke of Bungo. 
Two and one-half years filled with sufferings and sacrifices had passed. Thou^ 
these had whitened his hair,^ Francis' heart was still youthful and courageous 
and filled with gratitude towards God and with hope for the future of his beloved 
Japanese mission as he began his return voyage to India. 


November <in 1556, 1557, 1559). According to Teixeira <880), Valignano (192), and *Rodn- 
gues T^uzu <70), Xavier sailed in November and arrived in Malacca at the end of December, 
when there was hardly any hope of finding a ship for India, as P6rez observed in 1555 
(DI III 248), and also the witnesses Antonio, Diogo, and Goncalo Pereira (MX II 418 262- 
265). According to Frois, the latest date for sailing ^om Malacca for India was December 
26 (DI III 529). Xavier wrote from Singapore that he would be in Malacca on Sunday. 
This Sunday can only have been December 27, a fact which indicates that the date oi 
Xavier's letter can only have been December 24, when the distance from Malacca is taken 
into account. Since he states in this letter that **39 dias ha que parti del Jap^n" (EX 
II 239), the day of his departure from Bungo must have been November 15 (cf. ibid. 
236-238). 

^ Pinto states correctly in his Peregrinagam that the ship had sailed from the harbor 
of Funai (that is, from Okinohama) <c. 214). ^Rodrigues T^uzu errs in giving Hiji as the 
place of departure (70). 

w EX II 278. On December 3, 1969, the feast of St. Francis Xavier, a worthy monument 
was dedicated to the saint in the park in the center of Oita as a remembrance of his 
stay in the capital of Bungo. This had been erected at the suggestion of the former, 
most deserving mayor of the city, F. X. Ueda Tamotsu. 
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Bomun certamen certavi, cursum consum- 
mavi, fidem servavi. In reliquo reposita est 
mihi corona justitiae, quant reddet mihi 
Dominus in ilia die justus judex. 

have fought a good fight. I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
As to the rest, there is laid up for me a 
crown of justice, which the Lord, the just 
judge will render to me in that day.” 

2 Tim. 4:7^ 
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Chapter 1 


THE CALL OF CHINA (NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1551) 


1. The Rescue of the Sloop (November, 1551)* 

Keeping ever within the sight of the land,^ Duarte da Gama's junk sailed 
towards the south along the east coast of Kyushu.^ Then, after roimding its 


* The so-called miracle of the sloop is, according to the *Relatio of 1619 (Q 6223, 
ff. 62v-^), *the best known and most renowned of Xavier's miracles, for which there are 
fifty witnesses." According to Barradas, "it is a miracle so famous that there is hardly 
a witness who does not speak of it" <GS IV 441). In the processes of canonization, there 
were sixty-one witnesses who testified to it: six in the informational processes of 1556- 
1557, fifty-five in the remissorial processes of 1610-1616. The numbers of the witnesses at 
the processes are as follows: in 1556: Malacca 1; Goa 30; in 1557: Goa laU 31 and 33; 
Malacca 5 6; Cochin 2; in 1610: Rom. in gen. 12; in 1614: Lisbon 1 3 5; in 1615: 8 9 12 13 
15 20 23; Goa II 1 5 10 14 15 19 20 22 24 26 31 33 38 40 46 47 50 51 52 55; in 1616; Usbon 
II 1 4 5 8 9 11 18 20; Cochin II 10 14 16 17 18 28 30 35 37 39 91 92 93 96 98 100 112. The 
informational processes of 1556-1557 and the remissorial processes of Cochin of 1616 are 
still exant and published in MX II. The remissorial processes of Lisbon in 1614-1616 are 
extant in a Latin translation, but they have not been published (cf. GS IV 419430). The 
other processes have been lost. Extracts were given from them and the extant processes 
by the following: Barradas in 1617 (Q 6218, ed. GS IV 441); the ^minutes of the three 
auditors of the Rota in 1618 <Q 6221a, nn. 60^); the *Summarium of 1618 <Q 6222a if. 892- 
896 960-964); the *Relatio of 1619 <Q 6223 ff. 62v-63); *Confalonerius in 1624 (Q 6236 ff. 241- 
244).—Accounts are given by the Extractos of around 1559: A (Q 6150, second edition in 
SA II 190-192) and *B (Q 6150, 1 with the names of the witnesses, ff. 5v-6v); P6rez, In* 
formoQdo of 1579, who probably was acquainted with Extractos A (68-69); Teixeira in 
1580, which is only extant in the *ltalian <f. 53) and Spanish translations (MX II 914-915); 
Mendes Pinto, Peregrina/Qam in 1583 (edited in 1614, c. 214), used by Tursellinus in 1596 
(5, 2) and Lucena in 1600 <9, 15). For further details see GS II 46 57-58 93; IV 426427 565- 
566.—^The evolution of the legend. Only four of the sixty-one witnesses are worth con¬ 
sidering: two eyewitnesses, Duarte da Gama, the captain, who appeared as a witness in 
1556 and 1557 in Malacca and Goa (MX II 416 261); and Antonio Dias who, if we can 
believe Mendes Pinto in this regard, was the skipper (mestre) of the junk (ibid. 259-260). 
In addition to these there are Galeote Pereira, who is erroneously called an eyewitness 
in the *Relatio but was a prisoner in China from 1549 to 1552, though he was a witness, 
like Gama, in 1557 and could have obtained information from him (MX II 275), and 
Jer6nimo Ferreira, who appealed to Diogo Pereira, Xavier's great friend, with whom the 
saint sailed from Sancian to Malacca in 1551 (ibid. 215-216). The *Relatio gives as a 
fourth eyewitness the Chinese captain Antonio Martins, who declared in Goa in 1615 
that he was seventy-five years old and had been present at the miracle of the sloop 
when he was sailing with Xavier from Malacca to China on the Santa Cruz- He here 
confuses two ships and voyages and, except for a passage taken from Lucena, he had 
nothing new to report. For another miracle of Xavier he appeals to Brother Oliveira, 
who also confuses two ships and persons (*Summarium 785 815 821-v 879v 893 904 927 961-v; 
Barradas 462). The other two witnesses at the informational and remissorial processes, 
even where they appeal to alleged eyewitnesses, have nothing new apart from erroneous 
data from later authors. The Extractos of 1559 and P6rez in 1579 faithfully follow the 
above mentioned primary witnesses. In 1580 Teixeira erroneously attributed the miracle 
to the time of Xavier's voyage from China to Malacca in the ship of Diogo Pereira (881). 
He is followed in this by Valignano, Maffei and GuzmAn. Mendes Pinto, who died in 
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southern tip, it sailed towards the south-southwest, north of the Ryukyu island 


1583, even though he was an eyewitness, reworked the incident, as usual, into a novel, 
which influenced all of Xavier's later biographers. Tursellinus used Pinto's manuscript 
in 1596, and Lucena in 1600; and they have Xavier tell the pilot that the. daughter (in 
Lucena: the son) would return to her mother within three days. In addition to tlds, 
Tursellinus mentions Xavier's bilocation and cites Pinto explicitly for this; but this is 
missing in Lucena and in the printed edition of the Peregrinagam of 1614. Martin Dar- 
vellos, one of the witnesses at the Cochin process in 1616, further declared that Aguiar 
had told him that he had sailed as a pilot with Xavier from Japan to China, that he 
had been present at the miracle of the sloop, and that the priest had prophesied to 
him that his ship would never sink into the sea (MX II 461). Here Darvellos confused 
him with the pilot of Duarte da Gama's ship. Seb. Affonso, a relative of Aguiar, places 
the prophecy on this voyage immediately after the return of the sloop {ibidL 502). 

2 Mendes Pinto, Peregrinagam, c. 214, describes the return voyage from Okinohama 
(the harbor of Funcheo = FuchQ, later Funai, today Oita), "A vista da terra,* as far 
as the fictitious island of Meleitor of the king of MinAcoo, and from there with the 
monsoon wind straight across the China Sea for seven days until the onset of the storm. 

^ For Xavier's route from Bungo to China there are, in addition to Bourdon and 
Linschoten, two particularly important works to be considered: Wang Yi-t'ung, Official 
Relations between China and Japan, 1368-1549 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), and Yoshitomo 
Okamoto, Sengoku-jiai no Bungo Funai-k6 (The Harbor of Funai in Bungo during the 
Sengoku Period) (1962) 227-269. — Caspar Moreira, whom we encoimter in Macao in 
1597, 16(X), and 1609, wrote in his *roteiro for the voyage from China to Japan that one 
should come from Lamao (Namoa) or Chincheo at the twenty-sixth degree of latitude, 
and then adds: *If you wish to sail to Bungo, then sail from there to the northeast 
to the islands of Tanaxima [Tanegashima] which lies on the thirtieth degree* (85v-86). 
The Chinese Cheng Shiin-kung, who came to Bungo in 1556 as an ambassador, gives 
in his Jih-pen i-chien (Japanese Mirror) the places he passed on his voyage: I5jima, 
Yakushima, Tanegashima, B5not$u, Yamagawa, Odomari, Tsukinoura (Uchinoura), Shibushi, 
Chino-no-Minato, Kadoura (Tonoura), Meizu, Aburazo, Utsumi (Aoshima), Akai (Akae), 
Tokubuchi, Mimi (Mimizu), Tsuchimochi, Hosojima, ^eki, Akamizu, T5mi, Take^hima, 
Saganoseki, Takashima, Usuki, Kamae. The list cites Okamato on pp. 230-231. The 
Chinese were the teachers of the Portuguese in this. The latter at first used Chinese 
pilots and sailed with Chinese in their junks. We consequently find the principal towns 
on the east coast already in the account which Jorge Alvares composed for Xavier in 
1547: Boo (BOnotsu), Amamgofio (Yamagawa), Nexime (Koneshime), Mynato (Chino-no- 
Minato), Tanora (TanOura), Dozosima (Hososhima), Fungamon (HyOga), Bumgo (Bungo), 
Xaquenou (Saganoseki) (see Vol. Ill, pp. 273-274). A further list is given in the account 
of a Portuguese pilot who sailed in 1557 from Ningpo in a junk of that city to Bungo, 
and from there to Sakai: Ycoo (Yakushima), Tanaxuma (Tanegashima), Minatto (Chino- 
no-Minato), Xibuxij (Shibushi), Quimonsiquy (Kimotsuki), TanDra (TanOura), Gico(?), 
Umbra (Aburazu), Undo (Udo), Toconofuchy (Tokubuchi), Myme (Mimizu), Tomxijima 
(Hosojima), Camico (Kamae?), Usquy (Usuki), Sanganaxeque (Saganoseki), Fingy (Hiji), 
Aquina fama (Okinohama) (linschoten V 193-208). — According to his Peregrinagam, 
Mendes Pinto sailed on his first voyage to Japan from Tanegashima by way of Yamagawa, 
TanOura, Minato, HyUga, and Usuki to Fucheo (Funai), and he returned by the same 
route to Tanegashima (cc. 135-137). He took the same route again on his second voyage 
to Bungo and return (cc. 200-202). On his fourth voyage to Japan in 1556, his ship came 
to the Koshiki Islands instead of to Tanegashima through a pilot's error. It then 
sailed southeast, until it sighted the mountains behind Minato, to Tonoura, and from 
there to Canafama (Okinohama), the harbor of Fucheo. From Saganoseki it sailed back 
to Tanegashima (cc. 223-225). According to the Japanese sources the first Portugue^ 
ships came to Bungo from Tanegashima (GS II 544 546); and in 1552 AlcA^va and his 
companions, sent by Xavier, sailed from China to Tanegashima and from there to 
Bungo {Cartas 1598, 23-v). — There were political reasons for those sailing in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for choosing the longer route for the voyage to China, 
along the east coast of Shikoku and Bungo, instead of the shorter route, through the 
Inland Sea and the strait of Shimonoseki. In 1433 the decennial tributary embassy 
to China was again activated. This served as the means for official trade with the 
kingdom, and two rivals immediately vied to obtain the main portion of this profitable 
trade: the Ouchi of Yamaguchi and the Hosokawa of Sakai (Wang 68-70). Tlie Ouchi 
with the pirates of the Wakos, who were subject to them, controlled the route of the 
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chain, across the China Sea along the same route that had been taken by Xavier 
in 1549 when he went to Japan. The ship had already reached the latitude ot 
Chincheo^ when a wild storm suddenly arose that threatened to sink the ship.^ 
The mizzensail was at half-mast, and the junk was in full course,^ when the 
rope on the stem holding the sloop to the ship broke. ^ The boat disappeared 
instantly among the mountainous waves. * There were absolutely no prospects of 
saving^ it and its four occupants, two of whom were Mcdiammedan sailors.^ 
The captain consequently gave orders to omtinue on. 


Inland Sea. The Hosokawa and others consequently made ever increasing use of the 
southern route along the eastern coast of Shikoku and KyQshtl (ibid. 4). In 1453* the 
Otomo family was able to equip one of the nine ships for the tributary embassy (ibid. 
107). In 1464 the Ouchi family lent the shogun 100,000 copper coins for the expenses 
of the embassy, and one of the three ships was equipped by the shOgun, another by 
the Ouchi, and the third by the Hosokawa <66). In 1469 and 1511 the Ouchi had 
forcibly deprived the ship of the Hosokawa of the Chinese trading pass which it had 
received from the Ming emperor (ibid. 70-71 75-76), and in 1523 open warfare broke 
out in China between the followers of the two rivals (ibid. 75-78). In 1539 and 1547 the 
Ouchi alone had equipped the ships for the tributai^ embassy. With the return of 
the last of these in 1550, and the death of Ouchi Yoshitaka in 1551, the embassies ceased 
to be sent (ibid. 78-81). The ships of the Wakds with their armed attacks on the Chinese 
coast took their pla^. At the same time their pirates on the Japanese Inland Sea 
were making the route ever more dangerous. This could also explain why, for example. 
Brother AlcAcova, who was ignorant of Japanese, had to go on foot in 1553 without an 
interpreter from Bungo to Hakata, a distance of sixty leagues, which took him eighteen 
days (Cartels 1598, 24), and also why Gego and Brother FemAndez had no vessel at 
their disposal in 1555 when they went from Bungo to Hirado in order to hear the con¬ 
fessions of Duarte da Gama's men (ibid. 41v). 

4 "Declarou ele, testemunha, que, vimdo de Japfio o anno do cerquo desta ddade 
[de Malacca] na sua propia nao, e vimdo com eUe o dito P. Mestre Francisco, Ihe deu 
hum temporal de fromte do Chimeheo* (MX II 416). According to Pinto, the storm 
lasted for five days. During this time the sky was always dark so that the pilot could 
never take the position of the ship and the ship was driven towards the north-northeast 
through an unknown and unsailed sea. The pilot was steering the ship southwards to 
the islands of the ''Papuas, Selebes, and Mindanaus,* which were six htmdred leagues 
away. After nightfall, on the second day of the storm, the sloop was tom loose. On 
the basis of this fantastic account, which lacks any foundation, some authors have 
attempted to prove the historicity of Xavier's visit to Mindanao! 

5 "Magna exorta tempestate" (Gama 261), "exorta magna ac foeda tempestate, ita 
ut onmes de se actum esse fere existimarent* (Dias), "huma grande tempestade, onde 
estiverAo postos em grande perigo de vida* (PArez). 

6 "Corremdo com o papafiguo a meo masto, quebrou o cabo ao batell* (Galeote 
Pereira 275), "velum prorae" (Dias). 

7 Gama, Dias, G. Pereira, Jer. Pereira. According to Pinto they tied the sloop on 
with a double rope, "de duas amarras de cairo novas." He adds ^t the double rope 
was broken when it was already almost midnight, but G. Pereira clearly states: "e isto 
era de dia." 

s "Brevi temporis spatio a conspectu ipsorum evasit" (Gama 261), "llogo Am muito 
pouquo espaco o perderAo de vista" (G. Pereira). 

^ "Com o temporal Ihe nAo podiAo valler" ((jama 416), "nec ulla erat spes illam re- 
cuperandi, navi scilicet suum cursum peragente" (ibid. 261), "remansit dicta cymba absque 
ullo remedio in medio maii; cumque iam non appareret, nullaque esset iUam recupe- 
randi spes, eo quod tempestas valde vigeret" (Dias). 

w "(k>m dous homens... os dous homens" ((jama 416, but in the other process he 
states that the boat had returned "salvis omnibus, qui ea vehebantur" 261); "dous 
marinheiros mouros" (G. Pereira), "cum quatuor nautis, qui ilia vehebantur" (Dias), 
"alguns marinheiros" (PArez). Pinto preferred larger numbers: fifteen, of whom five 
were Portuguese (including Affonso Calvo, the nephew of the captain), the rest slaves 
and sailors. Tursellinus combines Pinto and the testimonies: fifteen in addition to two 
Moors; and Lucena also: fifteen, five of whom were Portuguese, the rest slaves and 
Moorish sailors. 
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When Master Francis saw what had happened, he asked Duarte da Gama 
and the others to reef the sail and come to a halt—^the sloop would soon appear. 
The pilot was opposed to this—^the sea would swallow up the ship if the small 
sail were taken in. When Xavier persisted in his request, he finally relented and 
brought the ship to a halt. When the sloop did not immediately appear, the 
pilot and skipper (mestre) both insisted upon continuing with the voyage. ^ 

Two hours had passed, and during this time the lost boat had not been sifted. 
Francis had retired to his cabin to pray, but he now came out^ and earnestly 
asked again, for the love of Christ and of His holy wounds, that the foresail 
should be brought down and the ship stopped. The sloop would soon come. He 
had made a vow of three ^Masses, one for the boat and two for its occupants, 
so that God would not let them die in their erroneous beliefs. His pleas were 
heard: the sail was taken in. ^ Since the sloop did not appear, and the pilot and 
mestre deemed that a further delay would be senseless, they wished to raise the 
sail again. When Francis saw this, he came up and laid his hand on the spar 
and prevented the men from doing so. He asked them to wait for still another 
moment. At his request, Antonio Dias climbed up into the basket on the mast 
to look for the boat. When Dias saw nothing from there, he wanted to descend 
at once, but Francis asked him to remain a little longer. He then prayed at 


‘'Visum est navarcho, relicta cymba, cursum prosequendum* (Dias), *determinardo 
de se yr e deixar o batel* (P^rez). 

^ *At P. Magister Franciscus rogavit navarchum et reliquos, ut expectarem scapham, 
quia statim ventura erat* ((jama 261), *o que vemdo o P. Mestre Francisco roguou he 
pedio que amainassem, o que se fez a roguo; mas nao haproveitando nenhuma cousa, 
segundo o tempo f6ra grande, contra sua vontade tomarao ha dar as vellas* (G. Pereira); 
*0 padre roguou que amainasem. Ho piloto contradizia, dizendo que os comeria o mar 
se tirassem a pouca vella com que fugiam ao mar; todavia amainarao* (Jer. Pereira 216); 
*0 que vendo o Padre rogou que esperassem por elle e que amaynacem a vella; e o 
piloto nSo queria senao partir e que nao podia esperar, e que os comeria o mar se 
amaynassem a vella; e asi o piloto e o mestre, vendo que yk nao podia recuperar o 
batel, insistirao a se ir* (P6rez). Pinto has the captain stop the ship, but the waves 
threatened to capsize and sink it. Xavier prayed to the five wounds of Christ, and the 
ship miraculously straightened up as the sloop disappeared into the darkness of the 
night. All wept and prayed for the souls of those who were on it. Tursellinus and 
Lucena have Xavier console the people with the words: "The daughter [Lucena: the 
son] will return to her mother before three days have passed.* Lucena has Xavier 
spend all the rest of the night in prayer. 

^ "E aviao duas horas que corriSo sem aparecer o batell nem da gravya. Tomou o 
P. Mestre Francisco a sair de seu gasalhado* (G. Pereira). "At Pater hoc tempore ora- 
tioni incumbebat, vovebatque aliqua sacrificia pro iis, qui in dicta scapha vehebantur, 
et pro ea* ((jama 261). 

H “Dizendo que por amor de noso Senhor e das suas chaguas tomasem hamaynar, 
porque elle confiava na sua misericordia que se nao perdessem aquelas allmas, que 
podiao ser christaos* (G. Pereira). "E perdendo-o jd de vista da gavea, o dito Mestre 
Francisco diseraa que prometia de dizer huma missa polio batel e duas polios dous 
homens que nelle vinhao* (Gama 416). 

"A qual cousa ouvindo os da nao, derao com has vellas outra vez em baixo* (G. 
Pereira). 

16 "At illi, cum existimarent possibile non esse cymbam recuperari, insistebant in na- 
vigatione prosequenda; dictus vero Pater etiam urgebat vehementer ne navigarent, quia 
cymba statim erat perventura. Et tandem, quia visum fuit, impossibile esse id quod Pater 
aiebat, coeperunt velum prorae sursum efferre ut discederent. At Pater, accurrens, manu 
supra antennam apposita, ab incoepto desistere coegit, precatus ut expectarent adhuc 
paululum. Et mox ipse testis iussu diet! Patris conscendit carchesium navis. Et cum 
non videret cymbam velletque descendere, dictus Pater rogavit ut adhuc parrumper ex- 
pectaret, quia statim descensurus erat” (Dias); "E polo contrario o Padre insistia que 
se nao fossem e que logo veria o batel. E todavia o piloto e o mestre parecendo-lhes 
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the ship's rail with his hands lifted to heaven. After he had finished his prayer, 
he turned to the captain and his men and told them that they should not be 
concerned. He trusted in God that the ship would return safely. Not long after 
this,*^ two or three hours after the sail had been reefed,^® the sloop reappeared 
and, despite the heavy storm, came straight up to the junk. The men on the 
junk wanted to throw a rope to those on the sloop, but the priest said that this 
would not be necessary. To everyone's astonishment, the boat sailed up easily 
to the ship and lay gently along its side until its occupants had come on board 
and members of the crew had climbed down into the sloop and tied it to the 
junk. In thanksgiving for their miraculous recovery, the two Mohammedan 
sailors had themselves instructed in the faith by Master Francis as they continued 
on their voyage and were baptized. 20 


que era cousa impossivel, comessarao a mandar alevantar a vella. Acudio o Padre e 
p6s a mio na verga pera que se nio alevantasse e mandou sobir a hum homem na 
enxarsia; o que vendo que nAo pareda o batel se queria logo deser, e disse-lhe o Padre 
que esperasse mais hum pouco" (P^rez). Pinto has the men work the rest of the night 
in putting the ship again in order. At dawn the sloop is no longer visible from the 
lookout on the mast. A half*hour later Xavier comes out of the captain's cabin and 
goes to the mestre and pilot and asks that a man be again sent up into the lookout. 
When Pero Velho makes a sceptical remark, he replies that he has vowed three Masses 
in Nossa Senhora do Monte in Malacca, and he trusts that God will not permit them 
to perish. The mestre himself and another then climb up into the lookout and keep 
watch for half an hour, but without success. Xavier then has them come down again. 
He himself, since he has not slept for three nights and feels weak, retires for the whole 
day into Pinto's cabin, where he prays instead of rests. Shortly before sunset he again 
comes out and asks once more that a survey be taken from the lookout. The pilot 
and mestre climb up into it and remain there a long time without seeing the sloop 
which, according to the opinion of the pilot, must be fifty leagues away. 

17 estamdo rezamdo ao bordo com as maos allevantadas, disse aa gemte e a elle, 
testemunha, que se nao agastasem, que elle comfiava em Deos que o batel viria a sal- 
vamento a elles; e que logo no ’mesmo ynstante simtirao vir-se chegando o batel at6 
chegar ao bordo da nao, semdo o temporal muyto gramde" (Gama 416). "At I^ter hoc 
tempore oration! incumbebat, vovebatque aliqua sacrificia pro iis, qui in dicta scapha 
vehebantur, et pro ea; statimque eodem tempore conspexerunt dictam scaphmn, et iUam 
expectarunt" {idem 261). 

H **Derao com has vellas outra vez hem baixo. E estamdo asy de mar em travds 
per duas hou tres horas, em cabo deste espago virio vir o batell direito A nio" <G. Pereira). 
Pinto has Xavier pray at the rail of the ship. He then lays his head on the rail of 
the ship as if sleeping for the duration of two or three Creeds, when a child in the 
lookout sights the sloop. Tursellinus has the priest pray for three hours, until the 
boat was sighted by Dias. Three witnesses have the boat return after three -days (MX II 
472 469 494), probably a confusion with the sloop of the Santa Cruz which sought Sancian 
in 1552 and returned after three days <DI III 6M). 

^ "E estamdo pera Ihe dar hum cabo, disera o dito Padre que nAo era necesario, 
que o batel chegaria muito mansamente, como de feito chegou atd os dous homens se 
meterem na nao e os outros de demtro amarrarem ho batel, de que todos ficarAo muito 
espantados” (Gama 416), "quae brevissimo tempore ad navem pervenit, salvis omnibus 
qui ea vehebantur. Et cum ad navem appulissent, et mare nimis agitaretur, navim 
conscenderunt, cymba absque ullo ligamine interim relicta, quae tamen immota perman- 
sit quousque alii nautae earn ingressi alligarunt; qui casus statim ab omnibus pro no- 
tabili est habitus" {ibid. 261); "Et post breve temporis spatium cymba pervenit ad latus 
navis; et aethiopes, qui ilia vehebantur, navim intrarunt, relinquentes dictam cymbam 
liberam absque ullo ligamine, et tamen, a nemine apprehensa, ipsa quievit iuxta latus 
navis quousque alii dictae navis ministri, illam ingressi, earn navi alligarunt; et statim, 
qui in navi erant, hoc habuerunt pro re valde notabili" (Dias); "Virao vir o batell direito 
A nao, que sem desviar a huma banda nem a outra veyo A poupa muito bem amarrado; 
vierAo hos marinheiros" (G. Pereira). "De que ficarAo todos admirados. Isto foi notorio 
e porque eu o ouvi a muytas pessoas dignas de fee o conto" (PArez). 

70 "VierAo hos marinheiros, e se converterAo he forAo bautizados" (G. Pereira). The 
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2. A Letter from China (December, 1551) < 

The storm died down; the tall, blue montains of the Chinese coast came into 
view; and the ship continued south along its course with them in view from 

alleged bilocation of Xavier, which later became so famous in literature and art, is first 
found in Tursellinus in 1596. After giving an account of the return of the sloop, he 
continues: ‘‘Mira deinde res, ac pene fidem excedens traditur. Femandus Mendes Pintus 
Lusitanus honestus et grauis comes Francisci peregrinationis ex laponia in Sinas, et 
periculi socius fuit. Is caeteris quae exposuimus enarratis, autor est reduces illos in 
onerariam receptos, cum vellet nauta scapham inanem iam ac religatam submouere, 
inhibuisse clamantes, ut manum prius Xauerio porrigeret, qui adhuc in scapha resideret; 
respondenti nautae Xauerium iam in naui esse, ac fuisse ante ipsorum reditum, certatim 
illos aifirmasse, nimirum quamdiu ipsos in scapha tempestas agitasset infesto vagantes 
man, Franciscum adfuisse, cunctosque solantem, et ad spem salutis excitantem scaphae 
cursum ad onerariam direxisse. Turn demum intellectum est, Francisci pro illorum salute 
supplicantis speciem eis praesto fuisse (quod et de S. Nicolao Myreensi Episcopo me¬ 
moriae proditum est), ut appareret, cuius ope a praesenti exitio seruati forent. Res om¬ 
nium vectorum, nautarumque sermonibus celebrabatur. At Xaverius diuinum id opus non 
suum esse praedicans gubematori nauis denunciat, ut vela impigre expediat, baud ita 
multo post, sedata tempestate, secundis ventis usurus” <5, 2). The bilocation is not 
reported in the Peregrinaeam nor in Lucena, who at other times copies Pinto's manuscript 
verbatim. In his chapter on the miracle of the sloop, he notes that he was employing 
for it the testimonies of Duarte da Gama and Galeote Pereira, "alem d'outras muytas in- 
formacoes de pessoas todas dinas de f6, que ainda que relataram o caso muy difieren- 
temente, e de alguma nos consta [meant is Mendes Pinto], que escreueo menos do que 
custumaua contar; esta differenca porem mais nos faz a rela^am sem sospeita de engano, 
do que a debilita na opiniam da verdade" <9, 15). The bilocation is also lacking in the 
account composed by Maffei in 1582 from oral information provided by Pinto <GS II 
105-109) and in his Historiae Indicae of 1588 {Opera omnia I 406). The Litterae Remisso- 
riaUs of 1613 <Q 6^: De miraculis, n. 46) want the witnesses to be asked about the 
bilocation. The results were meager. Only two witnesses speak of it in the Cochin 
process of 1616, both on the island of ManRr. The first was Thomas Andreas (MX II 565- 
566). He gives as his authority for all his statements a young man who served Xavier 
and saw everything: how Xavier healed a blind merchant in Japan, obtained a miraculous 
catch of fish, and was at the same time on the ship and the sloop. The authority was 
the mestizo Domingos Caldeira. He was over ninety-eight years old in 1616 and constantly 
confused Xavier with later Jesuits (see above, p. 295). The second witness was the 
forty-two-year-old Melchior Soeiro d'Ares (MX II 571-572), a cavalleiro fidalgo, provedor 
of the Misericordia, and orphan judge, who in 1611 obtained a title to the position of 
secretary to the tolling post in Diu for three years as a reward for his nine years of 
service in India (*TdT; Chanc. D, Felipe IL, Doagoes 23, 274v). He gave a report from 
hearsay on two (unhistorical) raisings from the dead which Xavier wrought in Mutam and 
Kovalam,- and another on the miracle of the sloop. He added that it was* ‘'publica vox 
et fama, quod dictus Pater in eadem tempestate apparuit iis qui ierant in scapha, cum 
tamen esset in navi.” The indirect influence of Tursellinus is shown in both witnesses, 
since they even repeat the passage with Xavier's statement that the daughter would 
return to her mother. The minutes of the three auditors of the Rota of 1616 consequently 
have nothing about a bilocation in their dealing with the miracle of the sloop. The 
observation added by the notary Johannes Visetus from the testimony of Mendes Pinto: 
”Adjungit praeterea P. Xaverium apparuisse illis qui in scapha fluctibus jactati in 
discrimine iactabantur” was later crossed off and made illegible (nn. 60-64, ff. 313-337). 
The Relatio of 1619 (Q 6223) simply adds to the report on the miracle of the sloop that 
many authors have noted that Xavier appeared to those in the sloop, and that its 
occupants declared, after they had been taken on board the ship, that Xavier had 
constantly been with them and had steered the boat through the waves, and that they 
had been much astonished when they were told that the priest had been at the same 
time on board the ship (63-v). *Confalonerius repeated the same in 1624 (243v). The 
bull of canonization of 1623 gives the miracle of the sloop without the bilocation (MX 
II 712). In 1614 Seb. Gon^ves, who used Tursellinus and Lucena, took a strange position. 
He maintained, erroneously, that Duarte da Gama and a nephew of Diogo Pereira had 
stated under oath that they had heard two sailors say that Xavier had been with them 
in the boat the entire night. A similar incident is told of St. Nicholas, and Christ is 
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Chincheo to the islands of Canton. Off the island of Sancian, where Portuguese 
and Chinese merchants met to carry on their smuggling, a large ship, the caravel 
Santa Cruz, was lying at anchor. Its owner and captain was Diogo Pereira, 
Xavier's old friend, who had been waiting there in vain for the north wind which 
would bring him to Malacca. ^ Pereira was delighted with Xavier's unexpected 
arrival and offered him passage on his ship for his further voyage, ^ since Duarte 
da Gama wished to winter in Siam in order to repair his junk, which had been 
badly battered by the storm, and to purchase the wares he needed for his next 
voyage to Japan. ^ 

Xavier obtained two important pieces of news from Diogo Pereira. The first 
concerned Malacca, and it explained why Xavier had received no mail from his 
confreres during the entire time of his stay in Japan, despite the orders that he 


present under the sacramental forms at the same time in heaven and on earth. If a 
scrupulous theologian refused to accept the miracle in this form, he could accept the 
fact that an angel appeared in the sloop in Xavier's form, just as Master Caspar appeared 
to a fidalgo in Ormuz (4, 16).—Pinto ascribes the miracle of the sloop to December 17. 
The date is impossible: Xavier left Japan on November 15 and arrived in Malacca on 
December 27. It took ten to twelve days to sail from Japan to China <EX II 210); it took 
a month to sail from China to Malacca. 

1 The sources for this section are: Caspar Lx>pes' letter of October 14, 1551 <GS III 
669-673), the most important of all; Xavier's letter of January 29, 1552 (EX II 277), and 
P6rez' of January 21, 1555 <DI III 247-248); the testimonies of Diogo Pereira (MX II 262), 
Antonio Pereira {ibid. 417-418), Jerdnimo Ferreira {ibid. 216), and of the two prisoners 
Gakote Pereira {ibid. 276) and Gaspar Lopes {ibid. 177). See also our two articles: "Der 
Ursprung des Chinaplans des hi. Franz Xaver" (GS III 665-679), and *Das (kheimnis 
der zwei Dschunken” {ibid. 681-763); Mendes Pinto, Peregrinagam, c. 215, and Pdrez, In- 
formagdo who relied upon the testimonies of the witnesses. 

2 "Vindo o dito Mestre Francisco de Japao na nao de Duarte da Gama, e chegamdo 
ao porto de Samchoao na China, achara ahy Diogo Pireira, que avya muitos dias que 
estava prestes pera partir pera esta cidade [Malacca], o que nlo podera fazer por ter 
o vemto comtrairo, semdo o tempo da mongao, o qual vemto contrairo era o que servya 
ao dito Duarte da Gama pera p^er chegar do Japao k China" (Antonio Pereira). "Em 
treze dias de nossa viagem Ihe aprouve [a nosso Senhor] que chegassemos ao reino da 
China, e, surtos no porto de Sanchao, onde n'aqueUe tempo se fazia o nosso trato, jd 
quando ahi cheg^os, por causa de ser muito tarde nao achamos mais que uma s6 
nau, de que era capitAo Diogo Pereira, e esta jd de verga d'alto para se partir ao outro 
dia para Malaca" (Mendes Pinto, Peregrinagam c. 215). 

3 "O qual [Duarte da Gama] tanto que chegou se pasou Mestre Francisco hd nao 
do dito Diogo Pireira" (Antonio Pereira). 

4 "Na qual [nau de Diogo Pereira] o padre se embarcou, porque a de Duarte da 
(}ama, em que viera de Japao, Ihe era necessario ir invemar a Siao, por vir aberta pela 
roda de proa, do grande trabalho que passdra na tormenta, que atrds tenho contado, e 
Id se concertar e prover de muitas cousas, de que tinha necessidade" (Mendes Pinto /. c.). 
In his letter of December 5, 1554, Pinto wrote that he had twice been in Ayuthia, the 
capital of Siam, that he had there seen the white elephant which had died three years 
before, and that he had heard from merchants there the sums spent by the king on 
its burial. He had been two or three times in Martaban in Pegu and had i^ally returned 
to Siam in order to go from there to Japan. But he had there changed his plan and 
had gone [in 1553] to India in order to sail from there to Portugal. He had several 
times visited the College of St. Paul in order to see if any answers to his different 
letters to Xavier had been received. In Ayuthia he had once witnessed an eclipse of 
the moon (DI III 143-152). Pinto seems to have sailed from Siam to Pegu in 1552. In 
his Peregrinagam he states that he had been in the city of Pegu on April 5, 1552, when 
the xemindo marched out for the decisive battle, and that he had been present at his 
execution twenty-eight days later (cc. 195 198). Then, contrary to all chronologies, he 
continues by stating that after this he sailed from Pegu to Malacca, and from there to 
Japan with Jorge Alvares (c. 200). As we have seen above, Vol. Ill, pp. 565-566, Duarte 
da Gama had reasons for avoiding Portuguese territory, and since China was closed off, 
Siam was the only remaining place where he could have his ship repaired. 
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had given to all in this regard. Since the beginnmg of June, Malacca had been 
besieged by the sultan of Johore and his Javanese allies. No ship had been able 
to sail from there for China, and no one could say what was the present situation 
of the fortress.^ 

The second piece of news concerned China, the land closed to all foreigners. 
Pereira had been able to obtain information on the fate of the two junks which 
he had left behind in China with his wares at the end of 1548. They had been 
captured by the Chinese coastal fleet, and their officers and crews had been 
imprisoned. Antonio Lopes de Bobadilha, who had fought in 1547 at the Perils 
River with Diogo Pereira against the Achinese, had sent his brother Caspar Lopes, 
a prisoner in China, a letter and money. The latter, whom Xavier had come to 
know in Temate in 1546 as the secretary of the Bufara, had sent in return a 
letter of his fellow prisoner Lanyarote Pereira and one of his own addressed 
to his brother, but indirectly to Diogo Pereira and to all the Portuguese who 
were in China. In the absence of the others, it had been delivered to Diogo 
Pereira. The letters had come from Kweilin, the capital of the province of 
Kwangsi in South China; and Pereira learned from them that the Portuguese of 
his two junks had been taken into the interior of China as alleged pirates. There 
they had been subjected to a thorough, impartial, juridical investigation by the 
royal officials and declared to be innocent of the crimes ascribed to them; but 
they had been banished to the province of Kwangsi for their illicit trade. They 
were being held there in free arrest. Among them were, in addition to the two 
authors of the letters, Galeote Pereira, Manuel de Chaves, and Alonso Ramirez, 
Xavier's prot6g6.^ Caspar Lopes' letter had been inscribed: "From this prison, 
on October 14, 1551," but it did not give the location of the prison.*^ After giving 
an account of his arrest at the beginning of 1549, Lopes continued: 

If the bearer of this letter returns soon, that is up to the twentieth, may it please 
God to help us. When 1 receive your letters it is through the third or even fifth person. 
For when one comes from there, he gives it to another, and he gives it to another; and 
thus it comes to one of the prisoners here.* There are many tyrants and greedy 


3 Caspar Lopes learned of the siege of Malacca from the letter of his brother, and 
Diogo Pereira probably from the same or other sources. 

6 Xavier and Pdrez both attest the fact that Diogo Pereira received the letters of 
the imprisoned Portuguese during Xavier's stay on Sancian. On January 20, 1552, Xavier 
wrote from Cochin: "H6 a China terra muito gramde, paciffiqua, sem aver guerras nenhu- 
mas; terra de muita justi^, segumdo o que sprevem os portugueses, que nela estAo; 
hd de mais justi^ que nenhuma de toda a cristaandade" <EX II 277), and P6rez stat^ 
the following about Xavier in his letter of January 23, 1555, to Ignatius: **£1 ano de 
51 vino de JapAn, y passando por los puertos de la China, fud ymformado por cartas de 
unos cativos portugueses, que estavan en la China, como se fuese ima embaxada de la 
parte del Rei de Portugal a Cantdn, que avria pazes entre los nuestros y los chines, 
por onde avria camino y entrada grande para na China se manifestar la lei de nuestro 
Sefior Jesu Christo, por los chines ser regidos por leies y ser amigos de saber, y otras 
cosas particulares, por las quales parece ser que tomarAn mAs ayna nuestra fee, per- 
maneciendo en ella que estotra gente de la India" (DI III 247). On this see our two 
articles in GS III 665-702, where we also published the letters of Caspar Lopes and 
Alonso Ramirez. 

7 The original letter is found in the collection Fragmentos, moQo 30, of the Torre 
do Tombo, without a number. It consists of two leaves (Portuguese paper). The upper 
half of the first leaf has been tom away, and there is a large hole in the second half; 
folio 2v is blank. We have given the text with a commentary in GS III 669-673. For a 
completion of the gaps, see in addition to the data in Xavier and P6rez our two articles 
just mentioned. 

< As Ramirez writes, the prisoners were first taken to the capital of the province 
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individuals. He (the bearer] told me that I must give him six of seven parts, and that 
1 can keep one. See if it is not better to tell the one who is coming: ""See here, there 
is so much in the hand of Nacoda^ or Malemo. ^ Carry this reqyest for me to the 
prisoners. If you come back and bring an answer, you will receive this sum.* Otherwise, 
it is useless to send us any letters, for they open all the letters; and they have good 
hostages and will return with any kind of answer. From the alms which you sent us, 
we could have maintained oursdves, if they had been given to us. But, as 1 have 
learned, those which come are brought with fear, h The mandarin apologizes and says 
that nothing has as yet come; we shall not get any letters from him. 

The author of the letter then indicated various ways in which they could 
be freed. A petition should be directed to the authorities, but the Portuguese 
should not designate themselves as Siamese. They would immediately perceive 
the ruse when they saw that the Portuguese knew no Siamese. ^ In the petition 
they should write that before their arrest, they, the prisoners, had a patent of 
the Great Mandarin and a banner of the mandarin of Cumay^ in the name of 
the king of China, and also a letter of the ay too of Quantao.^ The captain 

who had arrested them^ had confiscated these items. If his brother or Diogo 
Pereira came to Canton as an ambassador of the king of Portugal, they would 
be able to conclude a peace if they promised to pay the usual harbor tolls. In 
this way they would also free all of their countrymen imprisoned in China. 
Lopes then continued: 

I therefore, lord brother,!^ return to say that if the Lord God should bring you 


of Kwangsi, and it was only later that they were separated from each other (GS III 
677 700-702). 

9 A native ship captain (Dalgado II 88). 

^ A native pilot (ibid, 16-17). 

H ^Das esmolas que nos temdes mamdado nos sostivermos se noos fforam dadas, 
mas, segumdo tennho sabido, sao as que vem amontadas com medo.* The passage is 
not perfectly clear. 

12 The sense is: The addressees should not identify themselves as Siamese in order to 
avoid the invidious name of Portuguese in their petition for the release of the prisoners. 
The Chinese would be able to perceive the ruse immediately. 

H Ke-moi in Fukien. 

N Hai-to, that is, admiral (Dalgado I 18). Meant is Kb Chiao (Chang 82-84). 

^ Kwangtung, the province, whose capital was Canton. 

^ Meant is the military commandant of the province, the tu-ti-sse by the name 
of Lu T'ang (cf. GS III 686, and Chang 84). 

17 P6rez' letter mentions the proposal of an embassy. In the upper part of the 
lower half of the second side of Lopes' letter only a few introductory syllables are extant, 
among these is the half-word baixdda, in the next line pera que saibam a’ and in the 
one after this anos e asy livlrareis a «o]s todos, 

1^ The author of the letter then notes that the attempt to free them through an 
embassy involved no risk. The incomplete next line reads as follows: “risquo sobre mim... 
tamto que cheguardes hao porto, se vises a or... dareis gra^ hao Senhor Deus. E se 
ouutra cousa me parecese, nao seria voso irmao, porque nam vos arrisquaria aimda que 
souvese perder quinnhentas mortes.* 

19 The brother is probably Antonio Lopes de Bobadilha, *an honorable mulatto,* 
who had a leg shattered during the battle on the Perils River in 1547 and was killed 
by the Javanese during the siege of Malacca in 1551, as P6rez writes (InformaQdo 61). 
A former slave of his, Pero Lopes, who could read and write Portuguese and a little 
Chinese, offered himself to Xavier as a translator on Sancian in 1552 (EX II 495 512). 
The siege of Malacca by the allied Malays and Javanese began on Jime 5, 1551. The 
captain of the fortress, Dom Pedro da Silva, immediately sent a ship to summon all 
the Portuguese on the western coast in Kedah, Tenasserim, Pegu, and Bengal, and another 
under a native captain to Patane, on the east coast, in order to warn all ships coming 
from Siam, Cambodia, and China so that they would not fall into the hands of the 
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by any of these ways ^ to this harbor 21 so that you mii^t enter it and pay the tolls, 22 
you should consider and call yourself fortunate; and if the lord Dioguo Pereira should 
decide on such a thing, he may certainly be canonized for having freed his friends and 
relatives from captivity. And if you could by any way let the Portuguese in Cochim23 
know that the lord Edoguo Pereira is in the harbor and determined to make such a 
pilgrimage, they would rise up and would not forgo their happiness for this at any 
cost; and Manoel de Chaves 2« would regain his youth despite his old age. 

The lord Dioguo Pereira may consider this letter as being addressed to him and 
to all those who are there; 25 and he may be sure that if they send petitions by any 
way there may be,25 they will be immediately granted; and for this reason they ^ould 
send them through this government of QuantSo,27 ^ying that they promise to pay 
the toils, and that they can exact them; and that they had all come to an agreement 
to this effect. 28 We are also sending a letter of Langarote Pereira; 29 we ask our Lord 
that it may be delivered on this side of Cape Comorim^o so that he {his brother] can 
have news of Lan^arote Pereira and Gaieoto Pereira 21 and Manoel de Chaves; for it is 


enemy (Couto 6, 9, 6). It seems that Antonio was on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula north of Malacca when he heard of the siege, and that he sent a letter with 
money (and writing paper) through a Chinese junk to his brother imprisoned in China, 
since no Portuguese ships could pass through the strait of Singapore during the blockade. 
He then sailed to the help of Malacca, probably with Gil Fernandes, de Carvalho, who 
sailed from Kedah with three ships and a hundred men. He arrived in the city on 
August 6 and was greeted by the besieged as a savior. The Javanese withdrew on 
September 16. Antonio had fallen in battle with them. This also explains why the 
author of the letter could not give an address. At the time he wrote it, he had no 
fixed residence. His letter did not come until some time had passed into the hands of 
Gaspar Lopes, who wrote his answer on October 14. No further news had in the meantime 
come to China from Malacca or about the death of his brother. 

20 In the lost part of his letter Gaspar Lopes proposed different ways to secure his 
freedom. 

21 Canton. 

22 This was done in 1554 by Lionel de Sousa, and peace was thus again established 
between the Chinese and Portuguese (Gaspar da Cruz 124). 

23 By this is not meant Cochin in India, but Chaoching (today Cubing) between 
Canton and Wuchou, where the governor of the two provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
was accustomed to live (cf. IXElia, SJ., Fonti Ricciane I [Roma, 1942] 161, n. 2, who 
writes Sciaocchim). 

28 He succeeded in escaping from prison in 1552 and meeting Xavier on Sancian (EX 
II 499 501 515). 

25 The author of the letter did not know who was with his brother. The messenger 
was obviously told to hand over this letter and that of Lan^ote Pereira to the fi^t 
Portuguese ship he encountered, or to the first Chinese ship sailing to the Portuguese, 

25 Lopes wishes to say: If the freeing of the prisoners is requested in a petition on 
any of the suggested ways. 

27 Amaro Pereira also mentions a "'goveman^ de Cantao" in his report on China 
(Q 6159). Meant is the rule of the double province of Kwangtimg-Kwangsi, which had 
a common governor (Lu T'ang), as Galeote Pereira noted in his treatise on China (Q 6154). 

28 They had at first all come together in the capital of the province of Kwangsi 
((jaspar da Cruz 146). They were later divided up two by two or three by three in 
different towns of the province (ibid, and Ramirez; cf. GS 111 677-678). 

29 Langarote Pereira d'Abreu, a Portuguese fidalgo, sailed to India in 1541 with the 
right to a captaincy on one of the caravels which patrolled the coast between Sofala and 
Melinde (Q 760). Mendes Pinto says of him that he was ^homem honrado e do boa 
geragao, natural de Ponte de Lima," and he attributes to him the principal blame for 
the attack uix>n the Portuguese wintering in Ningpo in 1548-1549 (Peregrinagam, c. 221; 
see also cc. 90 and 140, and Gaspar da Cruz 126-127). 

20 He thus hoped that the addressee of the letter would be east of Cape Comorin 
and thus more quickly reached. For the voyage to the west coast of India, ships had 
to wait months in Malacca for the November monsoon. 

21 The gap G... a is to be completed in this way and not as Gongalo Pereira, as 
we assumed in EX II 261, n. 6. 
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certain, and we are sure, that if he learns of it, they will be rescued while they are 
still alive, even though this would cost him his possessions and involve a risk to his 
own person, and all the more in that it is nothing more than a spending of money 
for performing such a great work of mercy as that of freeing so many individuals^ 
and for opening up the harbor^ so as not to lose so many lives and possessions every 
year.H There is nothing moxe except that we receive the petition without your being 
harmed by their deceits. Write to us by a safe way if the lord Dioguo Pereira is com¬ 
ing to accomplish this, for with the help of the Lord God, we all expect to see ourselves 
saved and freed, if the Lord God grants us life. 

We were very sad about what happened in Malaqua.^ May God be praised! May 
it please Him that all contributes to His service, and that He keep us in His care, 
since despite our sins God wished to come to our salvation. 

And I ask you this a thousand thousand thousand times, both in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and of His five wounds, and of his holy death and passion; and 
thus may you have the blessing of your father: Do not set out to go to Malaqua until 
you know what is happening there, and I am also asking the same of the lord Dioguo 
Pereira.35 And see to it that Patane remains friendly, since it can do no more; and 
do not be deceived into thinking that it is subject to the king of Syam.37 We now 
have, God be praised, only Syam in the first place and then Japan 35 [as our friends]; 
and we can come and go and conduct trade if we pay the tolls on our arrival. Brother, 
be mindful of yourself; and 1 ask this in the name of the Lord God, who has you in 
His power, that you have a care for yourself and for all those lords, for we recommend 
ourselves to their prayers as faithful Christians of the Lord. God. I am not writing 
to the lord Dioguo Pereira since the bearer of this letter did not give me the time 
nor the opportunity to do so. I have no more to write to you; it is sufficient that 
you are there without writing to us. If something is given to them, they will deliver 
our letters. I ask our Lord that He may watch over you, and that He may lead you 
and all those lords to peace and safety, and that He may permit you to end your life 
in His holy service, and also us. 

From this prison, 39 Monday morning, the fourteenth of October of the year 1551. 

From your brother and friend. 


Guaspar Lopez. 


This letter moved Xavier to change all of his previous plans. Instead of 
returning to Japan the following year, he would try to persuade the governor 
of India to send an ambassador to conclude peace with the Chinese, to free the 


32 In 1556 Ramirez mentioned more than sixty prisoners who were still alive (GS 
III 678). 

33 Canton. 

35 Este e outros cativos ha na China, porque at6gora esteve de guerra, e quando 
se perdia alguma nao, os tomavSo, ou levavAo presos,* Melchior Nunes Baireto wrote 
from Macao on November 23, 1555 (Ayres, Subsidios 88; cf. EX II 515). 

33 His brother thus wrote during the siege of Malacca, which lasted from June 5 
to September 16 (Q 4703; DI II 204-220). 

35 They should first ascertain if it was safe to stop in Malacca. 

37 The Mohammedan sultan of Patane, although he was a vassal of Siam, which was 
on friendly terms with the Portuguese, was quite independent and a very imreliable 
customer, always ready to betray the Portuguese. 

35 Siam and Japan were the only friendly lands in the Far East where the Portuguese 
could at the time engage in trade. 

39 Although they resided in the "jail,'' the survivors of the two junks still enjoyed 
a considerable amount of freedom in contrast to the other Portuguese who before or 
after them fell into the hands of the Chinese, some of whom had already been con¬ 
demned to death since they had, for example, killed Chinese in their own defense. 
The latter was the case of Matheus de Brito, whom Melchior Nunes Barreto encountered 
in the jail in Canton in 1555 (Ayres, Subsidios 93 95 96). On free detention in Kwangsi, 
see the letter of Ramirez (GS III 677) and other reports (ibid. TOB-TOl). 
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prisoners, and by these means gain an entrance for the Gospel into the Middle 
Kingdom. He would propose Diogo Pereira to the governor as the ambassador, 
and he would accompany him so that he might bring the message of the true 
faith to China. This was the land from which the Japanese had derived their 
different sects. The country was at peace, and its inhabitants were even more 
eager for knowledge than Japanese. There were,thus great hopes that they would 
more readily accept the Christian faith and persevere in it more steadfastly than 
the people of India. And if China were converted, this would be a great help 
in persuading the Japanese to abandon their sects and to accept Christianity.^ 
Francis therefore asked his friend, from whom he had already received so many 
favors, that for the love of God he should accept the office of an ambassador 
and, in this position, attempt to free his relatives and friends who were imprisoned 
in China. Pereira immediately agreed to this suggestion and gladly placed himself 
and his possessions at Xavier's disposal. 

The wind from the north, which had been so long awaited by the Santa 
Cruz, had risen at the time of Xavier's arrival.^ The period for sailing to 
Malacca was coming to an end. There was no more time to waste. ^ Master 
Francis therefore took his leave of Duarte da Gama and his other friends who 
had sailed with him thus far—Mendes Pinto, Pero Velho, and Antonio Dias. He 
urged them and their companions to pray for Malacca, which was still imder 
siege, and to go to its assistance.^ With his Japanese—Antonio, Joane, Bernardo, 
and Matheus—and the ambassador of the king of Bungo, he boarded Diogo 
Pereira's ship, which immediately set forth on its voyage to the south. ^ 


^ Cf. P^rez' letter (DI III 247) and Xavier's letters, which echo information received 
through the prisoners (EX II 277 291-292). 

^'Et dudt ipse testis, quod, cum ipse apud Sinas ageret, venit illuc a Japonia dictus 
P. Magister Franciscus, et ab eo petit, ut ob amorem Dei, quando tanta illi beneficia 
contulerat, vellet liberare captivos, qui apud Sinas detinebantur; et ipse testis ei obtulit 
facultates suas et omnia quae ipse vellet" (Diogo Pereira 262). P6rez notes on this: "Y 
alii [Xaver in Sanzian] halld im Diego Pereira, connoscido ya del tiempo del P. M. Fran¬ 
cisco, ombre rico y senor de una nao, el qual se ofrecid al Padre que 61 a su costa con 
su navio querria hazer aquel servicio a Dios y al Rei, si el Visorrei de la India lo 
despachase. Y con este propdsito vinieron ambos en la nao a Malaqua" (DI III 347-348). 

^ In 1556 Antonio Pereira, with whom Xavier sailed from Malacca for India in 1551, 
testified in Malacca: "O qual [Duarte da (Jamal tanto que chegou se pasou Mestre Fran¬ 
cisco hA nao do dito Diogo Pireira, e logo no propio instante elle vio o vemto da mon- 
gao A popa, e se partio quebrando o vemto que d'antes vemtava" (MX II 418). 

^ "Por ser grande parte da mon^ao da China pera Malaca gastada" (Antonio Pereira). 

^ Caspar Lopes, who appeared as a witness in Goa in 1556 after obtaining his freedom, 
said at this time: "Duvira dizer, que estando o Padre na China, honde falegeo, quando 
Malaca estava cercada, disse: ‘Roguemos a Deos por nossos irmaos, que estam em Ma¬ 
laca em grande opresao'" (MX II 177). Two other witnesses have Xavier giving orders 
to the Portuguese to bring help to the besieged. Jerbnimo Ferreira declared that he 
had heard from EHogo Pereira that when the priest was in Chincheo [read: Sancianl, 
he had assembled the Portuguese and had told them that they should go to Malacca to 
help their Portuguese confreres who were at war and in the dUrest need of help (MX II 
215-216). Galeote Pereira, whom Brou (II 247) and others erroneously call an eyewitness, 
testified that when Xavier was in Japan [read: Sancianl in the company of some Por¬ 
tuguese, he had told them that they should go to the help of Malacca which was being 
besieged. He had already told them many times that they should go there. When he 
saw that they were unwilling to do so, he had said to them: "Brothers! Let us go to 
help Malacca!" At that time it was impossible to know this about Malacca without a 
divine inspiration, as there was in this instance. (Jaleote Pereira, who was at the time 
a prisoner in Inner China, is here no reliable witness. 

According to Mendes Pinto, Diogo wished to set sail on the very day after Xavier's 
arrival (Peregrina^am, c. 215). P6rez writes: "E passando-sse o Padre k nao de Diogo 
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3. With Diogo Pbbeira to Malacca (Dectiiaber, 1551) 

Six years before, in December, 1545, Master Francis had obtained his first 
intimate Imowledge of China. Since then this land, closed to aU foreigners, had 
never receded from his thoughts. Before sailing to the Moluccas, he had asked 
the Portuguese merchants who went to the Middle Kingdom to get further news 
about it; and at the time of his return in 1547, he had received such a report. 
From what he had learned from his friend Mar Jacob, the Syro-Malabar bishop, 
the apostle Thomas had already preached the Gospel there.* At the beginning 
of 1548, Xavier had sent Ignatius an account on Japan and China, and he had 
written to him that confreres coming to India should be men who could be sent 
alone, without companions, to China, Japan, and Pegu.^ A year later he had 
sent him a report on the large university of Chengico on the far side of China, 
whose teachings were spread throughout China and Japan.* In November, 1549, 
he had already sent word from Kagoshima to his friends and confreres in 
Goa that if he found that the Far East was as ready for the acceptance of the 
Christian fzuth as it seemed to him at the time, he was thinking of inviting the 
following year the leading universities of Europe, the pope in Rome, and all 
religious orders to this holy crusade, since there was room in Japan and in 
the still larger China for all who wished to proclaim the faith. One coiild go 
safely to China with an accompanying letter from the king of Japan, and he hoped 
to obtain one of these from him without much difficulty. If God granted him 
ten more years of life, he expected to see great things in these regions.* Chinese 
and Japanese boys should be taken into St. Paul's College in Goa so that they 
could later be used as interpreters for the priests going to Japan and China.* 
Xavier's trip to the royal court of Miyako had cruelly destroyed this illusion; 
and the overthrow and death of the prince of Yamaguchi, who had controlled 
the trade with China, had carried his last hopes in this regard to the grave. 
But now the letters of the Portuguese imprisoned in China which had been 
received by Pereira on Sancian indicated a way for the entrance of the Gospel 
into this self-isolated kingdom—through an embassy of the governor of India to 
the king of China. 

As the ship sailed on its way, Xavier enlisted the help of the ambassador of 
Otomo Yoshishige and of his own Japanese companions. They wrote down in 
Chinese characters the catechism which he had composed in Kagoshima. This 
contained the truths of the faith from the creation of the world to the final 
judgment as they had been translated by AnjirO into Japanese and written down 


Pereira pera vir a Malaca, en esse instante dizem as pessoas que all estavSo que veio 
o vento a popa e sse partio por ser jd passado muito tempo da moncio ” (Informoeao 
69). Tursellinus places Xavier's prophecy on Velho’s death during this stay of Xavier 
in 1551, and in Macao instead of in Sancian; but Macao was not founded by the Por¬ 
tuguese until 1557, and Xavier never entered it (5, 3). His source is indirectly the ^report 
of Miguel de Lacerda, who also attributes it to the harbor of Macao, but places it in 
the year 1552 <*Lisbon, RProcess II, n. 11, 105); Lucena rightly attributes it to Sancian 
in 1552 (10, 25). Xavier's brief stay on Sancian in 1551 and other weighty reasons make 
that year unlikely for the prophecy. 

> EX I 334-335; Vol. Ill, pp. 49-50 593. 

2 EX I 398^399 420. 

3 Ibid. II 11. 

* Ibid. 209-210. 

5 Ibid. 217. 
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in Latin script. He would thus be able to make himself understood in China 
even before he had learned the language of the land.^ 

Xavier’s main topic of conversation with his friend Diogo Pereira on their 
voyage towards the south was the future of the embassy. He would sail on at 
once from Malacca for India. There he would obtain from the governor Pereira's 
appointment as ambassador and all the required letters, documents, warrants 
and gifts. He would return to Malacca at the end of May. Pereira would in the 
meantime purchase the needed pepper in Sunda. They would meet again in 
Malacca and set out together .from there in June for China. But when Pereira 
spoke about his hopes for the embassy, Xavier's soul was filled with sad forebodings; 
and he repeatedly said Aat he feared that the devil would prevent their voyage 
and undertaking. When Pereira became depressed by Xavier’s constant objections 
and expressed surprise at the latter’s pessimism, he was simply told: "You will 
see!''7 

During a storm that broke out during their further voyage, the Santa Cruz 
sprang a leak; and it was feared that the ship would be lost. Xavier, however, 
encouraged the pilot, Francisco de Aguiar, telling him that he should have no 
fear; his ship would not sink into the sea but would fall apart on the beach 
where it had been built; and he himself would not die in the sea but upon the 
land.* 


* On January 29, 1552, Xavier wrote to Ignatius from Cochin: **Fyzymos en lengua 
de Jap6n un lybro que trataba de la creacydn del mundo y de todos los misterios de 
la vyda de Chrysto; y despuds este mesmo lybro escrybymos en letra de la Chyna, para 
quando a la Chyna fuere, para darme a entender hasta saber hablar chyna'' <EX II 292). 
We assume that Xavier hstd this copy made in Chinese ideograms soon after his departxire 
from Sancian. Our reasons are as follows: (1) At the time of his departure from Bungo, 
he was not thinking of any missionary excursion to China since he wished to return 
again to Japan in 1552. (2) Xavier's words indicate that he had the Chinese copy made 
for his trip to China. (3) Xavier remained for only two days in Malacca, and he wrote 
his letter to Ignatius five days after his arrival in Cochin. It is therefore likely that he 
had the copy made soon after sailing from Sancian, and that it was made by the ambas¬ 
sador of the king of Bungo, who probably had a better knowledge of Chinese characters 
than Xavier's Japanese companions and could have been assisted by them. Lucena, who 
had the use of the now lost Portuguese original of the process, gives Xavier's answer; 
“Ora v6s o vereis" <10, 15). 

7 Diogo Pereira (MX II 262). 

* There are thirty-five witnesses who mention this, the most famous of all Xavier's 
prophecies, in his process for canonization: six for Aguiar: the testimony of Amador da 
Costa in 1577 and witnesses 14 17 28 32 and 35 in the Cochin process in 1616; twenty-nine 
for his ship, the Santa Cruz: witness 5 in the process Rom. in gen. in 1610, witness 5 in 
1614 in Lisbon I 1614, witnesses 10 and 11 in 1615, witnesses 5 10 22 24 30 31 32 33 38 40 46 
47 50 56 in Goa in 1615, witnesses 10 12 15 17 23 28 31 37 92 93 in Cochin in 1616, and one 
witness in Malacca.—During the coiu^e of years, different historical and legendary events 
were woven together with the data in the testimonies of witnesses. Xavier, Aguiar, and 
Diogo Pereira are exchanged with other persons, and the Santa Cruz with other ships. 
The consequence has been a great confusion among the witnesses and authors. The 
pertinent historical events and their legendary developments are briefly as follows: <1) In 
1535 the bodies of eight Portuguese from a ship which had been captured by the Moors 
were found on Moro, and in 1545 Galvao fell on the Moluccas in the siege of a Moorish 
fortress. In the legend, two ships sail from Amboina, Galv§o in the first and Xavier in 
the second. After reaching Temate, Xavier saw Galvao's death in a vision, and three 
days later the waves brought in the ruins of his ship. Or, during the voyage, the priest 
sees the slaying of one or more Portuguese,* they then find their bodies on land <Vol. Ill, 
pp. 141 154-155 170-171).—(2) In 1551 Xavier sails in Duarte da Gama's ship from Japan to 
China; during the storm the sloop is lost. The priest promises the pilot that it will 
return and that the sea will not devour the ship. In 1580 Teixeira places the miracle 
of the sloop during the voyage from Sancian to Malacca, and on Diogo Pereira's ship, 
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The lofty mountains of Cochinchina and the islands of JPulo Condor were 


without giving the name of the vessel or of its pilot (MX II 881).—(3) At the end of 
December, 1551, Xavier sails from Malacca to Cochin in the Galega, the ship of Antonio 
Pereira. Since the ship is pervetusta and taking in water through many cracks, Xavier 
consoles the fearful sailors and his fellow voyagere by telling them that it will come 
safely to India {ibid. 265-266). In 15M Tursellinus, immediately after the Galvao miracle, 
speaks of a navis in India adeo vetustate fluctibusque labefactata that most feared to 
sail on it. Xavier, who happens to be present, prophesies that the ship will not sink 
on this voyage and that it will eventuaUy come to a harmless end. From then on, all 
vie to load their wares upon it until it falls apart on the beach in 1583, nearly thirty 
years after Xavier's death (4, 2). In 1596 he describes the same miracle <6, 2) and adds 
another: In 1552 Xavier is sailing from Goa to Cochin in the ship of EKogo Pereira, 
which is being accompanied by another ship. During the storm he comforts the desperate 
Pereira by telling him that his ship will end up on the beach, but that they will soon 
see the ruins of the other. Flanks, barrels, and bodies from it immediately come into 
view. The first ship does not fall apart on the beach until thirty years later (5, 5). In 
the *minutes of 1616 the two ships, the Santa Cruz and the Galega are consequently 
joined together (275v-276v).—(4) In 1552 Xavier is sailing in the galleon of Diogo de 
Sousa from Goa for Malacca. He consoles his fellow voyagers during the storm and 
tells them that it will end before sunset. Two ships, fustas, that were sailing with 
them, according to P6rez the slo<^ of the ship <DI III 248), are lost in the storm (accord¬ 
ing to the mestre of the ship in 1556 and I^po de Aguiar, a voyager on it, in 1557, in 
MX II 194 391).—(5) In 1552 Xavier is sailing with the pilot Francisco de Aguiar in the 
Santa Cruz fnnn Malacca to Sancian. The ship misses its goal and a boat is dispatched 
to look for the island. It returns three days later, as Antonio reported as an eyewitness 
(D1 III 654).—(6) At the end of 1553 Lopo de Noronha sailed with Xavier's body on his 
ship from Mala^ to India. Twice the ship was saved from sinking on the way through 
the intercession of the saint (MX II 563; 288 293 419 424 426). A witness stated that 

Xavier had prophesied that the ship which would bring his body to Goa would not 
end up in the sea but on the beach (Barradas 452).—(7) In 1564 two ships were sailing 
with Jesuits from Macao to Japan. The first of these ships, the one on which Father 
Melchior de Figueiredo was sailing, lost its rudder in a severe storm and had to return. 
He therefore sailed on the second ship with his companions Jofto Cabral and Baltasar da 
Costa. This ship, like Pereira's, had the name of Santa Cruz^ It also ran into a storm 
and because of a lack of fresh water came into dire straits until it happened upon an 
unmarked island with a spring. The ship then sailed on to Japan. Among the passengers 
were two who testified as eyewitnesses at the Cochin process in 1616. They confused the 
Stmta Cruz of 1551 with that of 1564, and one of the three Jesuits with Xavier; and they 
declared that he had miraculously converted sea water into fresh and thus saved the 
ship. When they gave this testimony the mestizo Domingos Caldeira was ninety-eight 
years old and the Chinese Jofio Botelho was eighty-five (GS HI 254-257).—(8) On July 21, 
1573, the ship of Dom Antonio Manuel de Vilhena, on which the visitor C^ngalo Alvarez 
was sailing to Japan from Macao with four companions, sank off the coast of Japan 
during a typhoon. The visitor had noted some irregularities about Viihena's ship before 
sailing and had declared that if he found another he would not sail on it. Only two 
persons survived the sinking of the vessel, and these were picked up by a junk after 
they had been floating on a plank for three days. Fragments of the ship were cast up 
on the Japanese coast (Frois 430431). Domingos Caldeira also enters here as an eyewitnes 
in 1616, but he confuses Xavier with the visitor Alvarez and has him prophesy the sinking 
of the ship (MX II 450).—(9) Some witnesses also speak of other ships which, accord¬ 
ing to Xavier's prophecies, would not sink into the sea but would f^l apart on land, 
for example, the Nossa Senhora dos Anjos, which went to ruin in Goa and is brought 
in connection with the Galvao miracle (MX II 478 558-559; Barradas 442); the Santa 
Catarina, which Xavier allegedly prophesied in Chaul would fall apart on the beach where 
it was built (Barradas 442; cf. MX II 194 391); and the junk Sdo Francisco, which sup¬ 
posedly received the same prophecy from Xavier in China (Barradas 442443).—Typical of 
the confusion which the preceding accoimts and their legendary developments up to 
1616 caused is the report of Miguel de Lacerda. This is now lost but it was the source 
for the inclusion of this miracle in Tursellinus' edition of 1596 and in Lucena. Amador 
Rebello, SJ., also testified to it as the eleventh witness in the first Lisbon process in 
1615. According to Lacerda, Xavier sailed on the Santa Cruz from Malacca to China 
[he confuses the voyage of 1551 with that of 15521 with Diogo Pereira (Teixeira's influence]. 
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already far behind when the Santa Cruz drew near to the wooded, hilly coast 


Xavier consoles Pereira during the storm with the prophecy that his ship will disintegrate 
on the beach where it was built, whereas the second ship that had departed with it 
would be sunk. After the storm they saw the bodies and ruins of the ship [influence 
of the (xalvao or Vilhena miracle]. Thirty years later the Santa Cruz feU into ruins on 
the beach <l()4v). Lucena adds that on the day after the storm the Santa Cruz rescued 
two sailors from a plank, the only survivors of the wreck (9, 17, a borrowing from the 
Vilhena report). Most witnesses give Xavier's prophecy immediately after their report 
on the miracle of the sloc^, but they separate the prophecy from it in time.—The 
main source for his prophecy to Aguiar is the letter of Amador da Costa, SJ., written 
to his confreres in Portugal from Macao on November 23, 1557. At the end of his 
description of his voyage to Japan, he adds what he had experienced on his voyage 
from Malacca to China and makes the following observation: "*1 spoke with a pilot 
who is called pilota das botas because at the time of the death of Father Master Francis 
he stole one of his shoes as a relic. He informed me that the priest, since he had 
been a great friend of his in Malacca and China, had told him, the pilot, that he would 
not die on the sea, and that he would never lack what he needed. Through the kind¬ 
ness of our Lord this had thus far been fulfilled, as had been many other things which 
he had told him in the form of a prophecy" (Cartas 1598, 402). In the Cochin process 
of 1616 witnesses 14 17 28 32 and 35 testified to this prophecy. Of these, Dcmingos 
Cardoso (489490) and Pedro Henriques (471) heard it from Aguiar himself. Francisco de 
Aguiar de Faria heard it from his grandmother, Maria Manuel, the wife of Aguiar (497). 
Sebastiao Affonso heard it from his father, a relative of Aguiar, but he erroneously placed 
the prophecy in the miracle of the sloop (502). Pedro Sotto heard it from trustworthy 
Portuguese (465466).—Many witnesses testified to the prophecy with respect to the Santa 
Cruz. The Indian Father Francisco da Costa, SJ., who had been bom in Goa in 1563 
declared in 1610 (*minutes li2-v-113; ARSl: Goa 24, 219 224 266) that he had spoken with 
the captain of a ship, Diogo Pereira, a great friend of Father Francis, who had told 
him "^e trovandosi in una fortima di mare sopra la sua nave, ove si trovava ancora 
il Padre, essendosi aperta la sudetta nave talmente, cbe secondo il giudizio delli ma- 
rinai si teneva per spedita, il sudetto Padre Francesco intrepidamente affermd, che la 
nave non solo non si perderebbe per all'hora, ma anco non si perirebbe mai piu in mare, 
e cosi awenne apunto, perch6 all'hora tutti si salvomo, et anche la nave solc6 il mare 
per molti anni dopo. £t dopo finalmente si aperse da se medesima nel pcHto senza per- 
dersi cos'alcuna. Et io mi ricordo mentre era fanciullo haver veduto detta nave in mare, 
la quale communemente si chiamava 'la nave del P. Santo.' Et alia notabilia circa hoc 
factum recenset" (^minutes 265-v), and he added that since Xavier had prophesied that 
the ship would not come to an end on the sea but on land, he had never drawn it up 
on land. When it needed repairs, these had been made on the sea. He had himself 
seen this in part, and he had heard it in part from others. It had also been publicly 
voiced; and he had seen how the people, because of their confidence in the prophecy 
of the said priest, vied with each other in loading their wares on the said ship, since 
they were sure that they would never lose them on it (ibid, 276: Rom. in gen. 5). From 
the rest of the witnesses only a few are mentioned. In the Goa process of 1615, Jo§o 
Alvares, the thirty-first witness, named a sarangue (Moorish pilot) who had sailed for 
a long time on the Santa Cruz as his authority {ibid. 201v). Anna Tostada, the daughtp*- 
in-law of Diogo, the thirty-second witness, mentioned people who had known Xa^er 
personally (ibid.). Lucena adduces three more witnesses. He writes that, according 
to the accoimt (now lost) of D. Pedro de Castro, the son-in-law of Diogo Pereira, of 
his wife, Maria Toscana de Brito, and the testimonies of many other persons, it was 
established that the prophecy took place on the voyage from China to Malacca. He had 
further received a written report of his confrere Nicolao Pereira, who, when he was a 
soldier in Malacca in 1573, saw how the Santa Cruz had bravely defended itself against 
the Achinese fleet and had then sailed off to India with other ships. When the ship 
threatened to sink near Cape Rachado, it had sailed back again to Malacca, where the 
timidity of the people on t^rd was received with scorn, since twenty-two years before 
Xavier had prophesied that it would never sink in the sea. At this it sailed off again 
and reached India in safety (9, 17).—We can only discuss the fulfillment of the prophecy 
briefly. According to Teixeira the prophecy for the Santa Cruz was only for its voyage 
to Malacca (881), as it was also understood by Antonio Moniz, the thirty-seventh witness 
in the Cochin process in 1616 (505). According to Pedro Henriques, the seventeenth 
witness in the same process, Xavier promised Aguiar that no ship in which he sailed 
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of the |Malay Peninsula, where the sultans of Patane, Pahang, and Perak were 
allies of the king of Johore who had besieged Malacca.^ Preparations had to 
be made for a possible encoimter with hostile ships, and the crew had to be 
prepared for battle.*® In the meantime Pereira sought to discover if the siege 
was still /continuing. On this Xavier was able to put him at ease: the city was 
at peace, and he would soon receive the desired information. After the ship 
had sailed farther on, they were able to obtain news to this effect. Xavier's 
observation was thus confirmed.** The siege had been lifted in the middle of 
October, and Malacca had been free since then. When Pereira expressed his 
fear that Xavier would not find a ship there to carry him on to India because 
of the advanced season of the year, the latter eased his mind on this as well. *2 

The Santa Cruz reached Singapore on December 24.*^ The last ships sailing 
for India usually left Malacca on the twenty-sixth.*^ The captain therefore sent 
on ahead from there a dispatch boat,*^ which carried with it Gon^alo Pereira*® 
and the Japanese Antonio and a note from Xavier for Francisco P^rez, the 
superior of the Jesuit house in Malacca, informing him of his arrival and asking 
him, if at all possible, to obtain passage for him on a ship sailing to India. The 
letter, which was written in a Portuguese colored with Spanish, ran as follows: ^ 

May the grace and love of Christ our Lord ever help and assist us. Amen. 

Thirty-nine days ago I sailed from Japdn,*® where the faith of Jesus Christ our 
Lord is in very great increase. Cosme de Tdrrez and Juan FemAndez are remaining 
there in one of the most prominent cities of Japan*® with those who have become 


would sink into the sea as long as he was on it (471); and, although the Santa Cruz 
was a very large ship (EX I 412), Henriques saw him sail off full of confidence in Xavier's 
promise in a very small little ship for Pegu, as was also afiirmed by Seb. Affonso (5Q2). 
According to Lacerda, Xavier prophesied that the Santa Cruz would only fall apart where 
it had been built, that is, in Cochin, as Seb. Gonsalves declared in opposition to Lucena 
(•Zcnsuren”, 98). The witnesses, moreover, many of whom had seen the ship, testified 
that it had rotted away on the beach in Cochin in front of the monastery of S. Joio 
near N. Sra. da (jtiia <463 49S496). Diogo Pereira is mentioned for the last time in 
1575 as sheriff in Goa (GS II 139>141). Aguiar, who is confused by Lagda with one of 
his many namesakes {Grandes II 13^137), died after 1577 in Pegu ''after many difficult 
shipwrecks" (MX II 497), though the Santa Cruz did not crumble away until 1^. 

® Couto 6, 9. 9, p. 284. 

*® Gongalo Pereira 264-265. 

** Diogo Pereira 262, Gongalo Pereira 264-265. 

*2 Diogo Pereira 262. 

*^ In December, when the current here went from south to north {Handbuch jur 
Ceylon 75, and pi. on p. 33), an oared sailboat could pass the thirty leagues from Sin¬ 
gapore to Malacca in two or three days. Xavier's undated letter was written in the 
strait of Singapore (MX II 265), apparently immediately after his arrival in Singapore. 
In it he writes that he would come to M^acca on Sunday, which can only be that of 
December 27. This gives Xavier's arrival in Singapore on December 24 (EX II 237). 

*® On November 17, 1556, Frois wrote from Malacca: "Los que vienen de la China o 
del Jap6n para passar en la India, si acyerten a no poder Uegar aqul a los 25 de De- 
cienbre, que pasa un ano" (ARSI: Goa 10, 387v). 

*^ A manchua (MX II 418), an oared sailbrat shaped like a galiot of from ten to 
forty tons with a mast and square sail (Dalgado II 19). 

*® Gon^alo Pereira, designated as a fronteiro (soldier on the frontier) testified as 
a witness in the Goa process in 1557. He declared that he had sailed from China to 
Malacca with Xavier in 1551 (MX II 219 264-265). In the same process, Antonio Pereira 
stated that he had brought ^vier's letter from the strait of Singapore to Goncalo Pe¬ 
reira in Malacca (ibid. 265). 

*7 EX II 239-240. 

*• He sailed on November 15. 

*® Yamaguchi. 
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Christians and who are becoming such each day. Send Antonio^ at once to me in a 
baldn,^ and let me know if there is any ship there ready to depart for India. If there 
is a ship ready to sail, speak to the seHor cappitdn and ask him to wait for one more 
day, 22 since I hope that I shall arrive in Mallaca sometime Sunday. 23 Of those who 
are in the house, send me only Juan Bravo and he should come with Antonio. Order 
a search to be made for the provisions I shall need for my voyage to India if there is 
a ship there on the point of departure. It is of great importance to the service of God 
that I sail at once to India so that I may return immediately in May. And since we 
shall soon see each other and console each other greatly in the Lord, I shall say no 
more. 


Wholly yours in Domino, 


Francisco. 


With this letter Clavier sent another for the captain of the ship which would 
bring him to India with the request that he wait a day longer for jtiim, and he 
indicated the number of his companions for whom places should be reserved. 2^ 


20 Xavier's Japanese companion. 

21 Vallam, a light, oared boat (Dalgado I 85-86). 

22 Diogo Pereira (262), Antonio Pereira (418), and P6rez (InfomtOQdo 69) thus err 
when they state that Xavier told Diogo Pereira on the voyage that he would still meet 
Antonio Pereira in Malacca for the voyage to India. 

23 On December 27. 

24 The Codex Macaensis erroneously has Botelho, the other texts correctly have Bravo 
(EX II 235 238-239). In 1549, before his departure from Malacca for Japan, Xavier had 
ordered P6rez to send Bravo for his humanistic studies to Goa in November, 1550 (DI II 
134); but on April 24, 1550, P6rez wrote that Bravo was with him in Malacca {ibid, 
106); and on October 20, 1551, he asked Juan Femdndez to greet Xavier for him in 
Yamaguchi and Bravo in Malacca (Schurhammer, Disputationen 86). Xavier's letter of 
December 24 shows that Bravo was still in Malacca. The saint had thus cancelled his 
order in his lost letter of November 5, 1549, to P6r«E (EX II 231-232), who arrived in 
Malacca on April 2, 1550. P6rez had obviously forgotten this in 1579 when he wrote in 
his InformoQdo: "Chegando ao estreito de Sincapoura, escreveo a Antonio [Pereira] 
que o esperasse, [e] ao Padre Francico P6rez que Ihe mandasse 16 ao caminho a Joao 
Bravo, avendo elle deixado ordenado que o mandasse a Goa na entrada do anno 155[1]. 
E isto note! eu e disse em casa aos Irmaos e foi cousa muy soada e dita de muitas pessoas, 
e de Diogo Pereira e Antonio Pereira* (69-70). 

23 Antonio Pereira was mistaken in the Malacca process when he said that Xavier 
had consoled Diogo Pereira on the voyage by telling him that he would find him, Antonio 
Pereira, ready to sail in Malacca, and that for love of him he would wait three more 
days; and that it so happened. When he, Antonio Pereira, was already to sail and was 
held by a single anchor and the spar of the sail had already been raised, a manchua 
had come to him with Xavier's letter, in which he told him that he knew that he was 
still in that dty and that he should wait for him in order to take him to India (418). 
In the process in Goa he added that Gongalo Pereira had brought him Xavier's letter, 
which read as follows: *I know that you are ready to sail. But wait for me since I 
shall sail with you. Keep a cabin for me and for twelve or fifteen Japanese who are 
sailing with me. Farewell!" {ibid, 265). In the Malacca process he stated that he had 
waited for Xavier and had brought him to Goa with fourteen or fifteen Japanese. The 
witness obviously cited the letter from memory. It was not addressed to him unless 
Pdrez had addressed it to him after receiving it. Pereira did not bring Xavier and his 
companions to Goa but only to Cochin; and his Japanese companions were only five, as 
the contemporary letters show. Heredia adds a postscript to his letter from Cochin 
of January 19, 1552: "Gn the twenty-fourth of this month of January, Father Francis 
came to this city with five Japanese" (DI II 293). The viceroy, D. Affonso de Noronha, 
who received Xavier and the ambassador in Cochin "com muito agasalhado," wrote 
three days after his arrival to the king from Cochin: "Mestre Francisco veyo de Japao.... 
Trouxe comsyguo hum japfio. Trouxe huma carta d’el rey pera Vos'Alteza e humas 
armas que emtreguey a Dioguo Lopez de Sousa" {ibid. 298). On December 1, 1552, Frois 
wrote from (joa about Xavier's arrival: "Chegou a Cochim com simquo jap6is* {ibid. 
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449). Gil Barreto reported on the baptism of the ambassador from Bassein on December 
15, 1552: **0 embaixador daquelle senhor de Jap&o, que o P. M. Francisco trouxe, se fez 
cli^tto no collegio de Goa com ser o Viso-Rey sen padrinho, e asi se fez hum ou dous 
mocos com elle” (ibid, 511-512). Teixeira, who was present at the baptism of the ambas¬ 
sador, wrote in his life of Xavier in 1579 that the ambassador had afterwards become 
a Christian in Goa and with him all the people whom he had brought with him (the 
words in italics are missing in the Italian translation). But his memory was no longer 
safe since he also writes Jodo instead of Antonio Pereira and forty instead of thirty-nine 
days in his letter (MX II 880; EX II 239). He also places the miracle of the sloop during 
the vo 3 rage from China to Malacca instead of from Japan to China; and he was obviously 
also deceived by the testimony of Antonio Pereira. On January 21, 1555, P^rez wrote 
from Cochin that in 1552 Xavier had sent Father Gago and other confreres to Japan 
with five Christian Japanese <DI Ill 249), and Frois wrote on December 1, 1552, that in 
1552 Xavier had taken with him from Gra to Malacca Brothers AlcAgova and Silva o 
enbaxador que veo de Jap&o, e dous japdis que vierao tambem com ho P. Mestre 
Francisco** (ibid. II 454-455). The two Japanese in Frois are Antonio and Joane, the five 
in P^rez are obviously these two and the ambassador with the two allegedly baptized 
moQos, 
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TWO DAYS IN MALACCA (DECEMBER 27-30, 1551) 


1. The Arrival (December 27, 1551) 

Immediately after the small boat had been dispatched with its letters, the 
Santa Cruz weighed anchor. After sailing for three days, it reached the waters 
of Malacca. It was already Sunday afternoon, December 27, ^ when it encountered 
the returning boat. On it was, in addition to the Japanese Antonio and Joao 
Bravo, a Portuguese fidalgo with whom Xavier had become ^acquainted in Mozam¬ 
bique in 1542 when he was on his way to India. This was Luis Mendes de Vascon- 
cellos,^ a cousin of the captain of Malacca, Dom Pedro da Silva, and of his 
brother Dom Alvaro de Ataide, who had sent him to greet the priest in their 
name and to assist him when he landed.^ From those who had returned from 
Malacca, Xavier learned that Antonio Pereira's ship was still in the harbor and 
that its captain was willing to wait ^three days for his departure for India. ^ 

Not long after this, the white chapel of Nossa Senhora do Monte, the land¬ 
mark of Malacca, came into view. Three vessels were anchored^ off the ship 
island: the Banda and clove ships, ^ and the Galega of Antonio Pereira. By the 


1 Antonio Pereira states: *'£stamdo elle, testemunha, sobre huma amarra e com 
as vergas em cima, chegara huma manchua com huma carta do mesmo Padre para elle, 
testemunha: .. .e que nisto vira logo vir a nao, em que elle vinha, pello qual esperara* 
(MX II 418). The Santa Cruz thus sailed immediately after the boat that had been sent 
on ahead. 

2 On him see Vol. II, pp. 100-102. 

3 In 1555 Pdrez wrote of Xavier and Diogo Pereira: "Vinieron ambos en la nao a 
Malaqua, donde entonces estava hum fidalgo para entrar por capitAn de hay a un ano 
[D. Alvaro de Ataide]; el qual, luego que supo que venia el Padre, mandd a im su primo 
a lo desembarcar con mucha alegria y contentamiento, por el conoscimiento que tenfa 
ya del Padre de otro tiempo, y por aver tres anos que andava en JapAn con assAs de 
trabajos y peligros" (DI III 248). In 1579 he only wrote: “E chegando [Xavier] a Malaca 
depois do cerquo, achou ahi a Dom Alvaro de Taide, muito seu devoto e conhecido doutro 
tempo; o qual avia de entrar por capitao o anno seguinte’' {Informa/gao 70). It was 
of course Captain D. Pedro da Silva and his brother who sent their cousin to meet 
Xavier. PArez does not give the name of the cousin, but their only cousin at the time 
in Malacca was Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos. D. Pedro da Silva’s great friendship for 
Xavier is known from the latter's letters. We have our doubts with respect to D. Alvaro. 
His experiences in 1542, when he sailed with Xavier and M. A. de Sousa from Mozambique 
to India, were not of the kind that would have been particularly conducive to this 
(cf. Vol. II, pp. 69^70 99-102 195-196 279). 

^ Antonio Pereira (MX II 265). 

5 Gongalo Pereira: "Nam quo tempore ipsi [Xavier and Diogo Pereira] Malacam per- 
venerunt, iam ea urbs pace fruebatur, erantque adhuc in portu duae vel tres onerariae 
(quoad ipse testis meminisse potest), quarum una duos adhuc vel tres dies, postquam ipsi 
appulere, immorata est, eamque dictus Pater conscendit et in Indiam traiecit" {ibid. 2(^). 
The three ships were the Banda and clove ships and the Galega of Antonio Pereira. 

^ The Banda ship usually sailed from India for Malacca in the middle of October 
and then sailed on to Banda on January 1. The royal clove ship usually arrived in 
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time that the Sonia Cruz had anchored inear the fortress, the whole city had 
assembled on the beach: Dom Pedro da Silva, overjoyed by the safe return of 
the saintly priest; his brother Dom Alvaro, who had come from India with the 
Banda ship in the middle of October, after the siege had been lifted; ^ the vigario, 
Joao Soares, the former priest in Chale, whom Xavier had known jn India; ^ 
Vicente Viegas with the other beneficiaries; Juan Diaz, alias Delgado, whom 
Xavier had met with Cosme de Torres in Amboina in 1546;^ P6rez with his 
companions, Bernardo Rodrigues and two confreres who had returned from the 
Moluccas, Morals and Gonsalves; the brothers of the Misericordia; and the 
officials and citizens of Malacca along with many old friends and acquaintances. 

In 1549 the bishop had consigned the chapel of Nossa Senhora do Monte to 
the Society of Jesus, and a simple building had been added to it which served 
as a residence and school. Here within the circle of his confreres Xavier found 
shelter until the departure of his ship. 


Malacca at the end of May and sailed on from there on August 15 past Borneo to Temate 
(EX I 63*; Rebello 499). Because of the siege of Malacca in 1551 there was a change in 
the sailings. On June 13 a caravel arrived in Malacca with the new captain of Temate, 
D. Garcia de Meneses, instead of the usual clove ship, a nau. Meneses perished in the 
fighting at Malacca, and the ship had to remain there until at the beginning of Tannery 
Gomes Barreto took his place and sailed on "with the Banda monsoon" past Java to 
Amboina, and from there with the south monsoon to Temate, bringing news of the 
victory at Malacca (Rebello 280-281, 486, against Couto, has Barreto sail in August from 
Malacca and arrive at Temate in November 6, 9, 9, p. 290). 

7 D. Alvaro de Ataide did not come to Malacca until after the siege. Couto errs in 
not having him sail from (Joa until 1552, in the clove ship which left in April under 
Captain Diogo de Sousa and was carrying the new captain of Temate, Francisco Lopes 
de Sousa (6, 9, 19, pp. 361 364-365), who did not sail there until 1552 (Rebello 281-282 487). 

« Cf. SR IV 240-247; DI I 467-468; II 214. 

^ See Vol. Ill, pp. 115 124-125. He was a native of Medellin (Badajoz) in Spain and 
was still in Malacca in 1552. P6rez handed over to him the care of the house of the 
Society since he had been ordered by Xavier to leave the city. Diaz remained there until 
1554, when Jesuits came again to Malacca (P6rez, InformoQdo 75). 

10 p^rez writes: "A igreja de Madre de Deus de Monte deu ^ Companhia o Bispo 
Dom Joao d'Albuquerque, sendo reytor de Goa Antonio Gomez e govemador Jorge Cabral, 
o qual fez muytas esmolas e doa^ois k Companhia, e o Padre Francisco P6rez tomou 
posse da igreja por parte da Companhia, e Joao Soares, vigayro de Malaca, com os be- 
nefficiados que entao er6o, o meterao de posse, serrando e abrindo as portas e entre- 
gando-lhe as chaves, com todalas cerimonias acostumadas. E dahi por diante esteve em 
seu poder a igreja com todalas ofertas do altar todo o tempo que esteve em Malaca" 
(Informa^do 67). Cabral took over the (rule on August 12, 1549 (Ferreira Martins, Crdnica 
294). The gift was made in 1549, after Xavier's departure from Malacca, where he had 
been accustomed to sleep with Bravo in the church, that is, in its sacristy, which had 
been handed over to the priests for their use (EX II 166). He mentions the bishop's 
deed in 1552 (ibid, 496); and on November 28, 1550, the bishop wrote that he had given 
irmidas to the Jesuits (DI II 121 123), by which are meant the churches in Cochin and 
Malacca. The visitor (Jon^lo Alvares wrote to the general in 1568: "Na cidade de Malaca 
tern a Companhia firme residencia. Forao para ahy os Padres no anno de 48, e no anno 
logo seginte ho govemador Jorge Cabral Ihe mandou dar huns chaos e casas em que 
agora vivem, e o bispo Dom Joao d'Albuquerque Ihe mandou dar a igreja, a qual o 
Bispo que agora h6 [D. Jorge de Santa Lucia] confirmou e deu perpetuamente" (ibid, VII 
585). The second grant was on November 30, 1561 (ibid. V 30S), — The first house in 
which Xavier and P6rez lived was the wooden shed near the Misericordia. It was not 
healthy since it was at the foot of the city's hill and water flowed under it (Pdrez, In- 
formagdo 57 63 66). P6rez therefore became ill, as he wrote in 1579: "At^ que, por 
concelho do P. Vicente Viegas, que Deus tern, e doutras pessoas devotas, comprou o 
Padre Francisco P6rez as casas que agora tern a Companhia, que estam em riba do 
monte, que do primeiro ferro Ihe custarao seiscentos crusados da moeda de Malaca, e 
isto d'esmolas, que ent§o era outro tempo que nao h6 agora; nao d'esmola dos casados 
de Malaca, senao doutras pessoas, e asi por entao nao aver outra Religiao em Malaca 
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2. At Nossa Senhora do Monte (December 27-30, 1551) 

Xavier received a large bundle of letters from P^rez, the entire correspondence 
of the last two and one-half ;years. He also now learned the reason why, despite 
all his instructions, they had not been sent from Malacca to Japan. One month 
before Xavier's arrival, P^rez had written: 

Up till now we did not know anything about Padre Mestre Francisco, since during 
the past year of [fifteen hundred and] fifty there was no embarkation from here. 1 do 
not know if it was Mamona or Ludfer who prevented it, since six or seven times mer¬ 
chants made preparations for sailing with a great desire to do so, but in the end they 
did not sail. And this year of [fifteen hundred and] fifty-one there was also no embar¬ 
kation, since, though one ship was in the harbor ready to go, it was burned on June 7 
with three other nous and a small navio, which they call a junquo here. And this 
was so because God our Lord wished to punish this city through a siege of one hundred 
and three days, which began on June 5, and on September 16 the Mouros went away. ^2 

Only once during the past two and one-half years had Pdrez received news 
from Xavier ^in Japan. He had sailed away on June 24, 1549, and the people in 
Malacca had almost despaired of him when on a ;Wednesday morning, April 2, 
1550, a ship arrived from Japan, to the great joy of his confreres and of the 
entire city. It was Avan's junk. It had been on its way longer than usual since 
the ship's crew had wished to biuy the remains of their captain, who had died 
in Kagoshima, in his native China. With the ship were Domingos Dias, the 
priest's companion, and letters from Xavier, Father Torres, Brother Juan Fer- 
ndndez, and Paul of the Holy Faith, all written in Kagoshima on November 5, 
1549. As soon as Captain Dom Pedro da Silva received news ot the arrival of 
the junk, ,he sent word of it to Father Pdrez, who was celebrating Mass in the 
church of the Misericordia at the time. After finishing the Mass, Pdrez went to 
the parish church, where he met Dom Pedro, who was almost foolish with joy. 
He told P^rez that a procession of thanksgiving would have to be held. The 
latter repeated this to the vigario, who immediately agreed to the suggestion, since 
he was no less happy with the news. The whole city then, went in procession, 
singing the Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, the Te peum, and other hymns, 
to the chapel of Nossa Senhora do Monte, where the vigario sang a Mass in 


todo o tempo que ahi esteve. Era entfio Malaca muy prospera e mui povoada de gente 
da terra, muy rica asi de mercadores portugezes como de chins e mouros. Acrecentou-sse 
o trabalho com o cerquo que se siguio o terceyro anno de Dom Pedro " {ibid. 66). The 
house and ground were given, as we have seen, in 1549. The benefactor who provided 
the alms for its purchase was obviously Cabral, who gave the ''college,'' as the house 
was called, an annual income of one hundred milreis, which was confirmed by Joao III 
(DI V 179). Teixeira therefore is not exact when he wrote in 1582 that the priests had 
first lived in the hospital and house of the Misericordia, and that the people had been 
moved by their zeal to give them the chapel of Nossa Senhora do Monte and had built 
a small house {casuccia in the Italian translation) which grew so large that a college 
was erected there in 1575 by order of the general (Teixeira It. P. 2, c. 20, lacking in the 
Spanish translation). Cabral's gift was in 1549, after Xavier had left Malacca. In 1552, 
when he no longer had such a clear remembrance of it, he wrote to P6rez from Sancian: 
"A igreja de Nossa Senhora, e o collegio, se for nosso, ficard tudo aquello que h6 da 
Companhia de Jesu, ao Padre Vicente Vieg^" (EX II 496). See also GS III 531-535. 

D Cf. Q 4263 (letters to be sent to Xavier) 4554 (received yoiur letters sent to me 
and Father Francis) 4584 (Master Francis will also think about it) 4591 (in April I shall 
send your letters to Father Master Francis) 4603 (a copy of the long letter is going to 
you for Father Master Francis, and another for Goa). 

12 DI II 205. 
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honor of God and the Most Blessed Virgin. Four Japanese had also come on 
the junk. They were warmly received into the house of a Christian Chinese, 
and many Portuguese of the city frequently invited them to their homes. They 
also came frequently .to the Jesuit residence. P^rez instructed them in the Christian 
faith; and on the feast of the Ascension, May 15, they were baptized to their 
own great satisfaction. The captain had two of them dressed for the occasion, 
and Pedro Gomes de Almeida did the same for the two others. Their sponsor 
at baptism was Dom Pedro da Silva himself. The vigario baptized them with 
all the solemnity that was possible in Malacca. Three of them returned after 
this to Japan; but the fourth, who was anxious to see Goa, postponed his voyage. 
All of them had been Jhappy to return to their own country. ^ They had, however, 
arrived in Kagoshima after Xavier's departure, and he had known nothing about 
their coming. From this time on Father P^rez was accustomed to offer a Mass 
of the Passion of Christ or of the Holy Name of Jesus every Friday for the priests 
and Christians of Japan.>^ 

Father P^rez’ companion, Oliveira, had sailed to Goa in November, 1550, in 
order to be ordained there to the priesthood. To replace him, P^rez had received 
a new assistant from Goa. This was the mestizo ^mardo Rodrigues, who had 
been bom in India and was labout twenty-two years old. He was teaching the 
children how to read and write. In addition to Bernardo, Xavier had been 
surprised to find with P6rez the two confreres whom he had sent from Malacca 
to the Moluccas before his own .voyage to Japan in 1549. These were Father 
Manuel de Morals and Brother Trancisco Gtongalves, who had been in Malacca 
since June, 1550. They had left the Moro mission imder the pretext of going to 
the help of Amboina, which had been orphaned by the death of its missionary. 
Father Nuno Ribeiro. But fhey had then returned from there to Malacca without 
the permission of their superior. In accordance .with Xavier’s instruction, Pdrez 
had not.taken them into his house when they arrived in Malacca; but, after they 
had shown their regret and served for some time in the hospital,'he had received 
them until Xavier would decide their case. During the siege they had helped 
to strengthen the men in battle.*^ 


^ Is he to be identified with D. Pedro de Almeida whom we later encounter in 
Hirado in 1564 as a great friend of the Society of Jesus and chief captain of the voyage 
to Japan (Frcfis 211-212)? 

M P6rez on November 24, 1551 <DI II 109-110); the viceroy D. Affonso de Noronha 
on January 16, 1551 {ibid. 182-185); and P6rez, Informaodo 68. 

*5 P6rez, Informafio 68. 

■A Bernardo Rodrigues gives an account of his earlier life in his letter of January 20, 
1558 (DI IV 51-56). He entered the Society in Goa before April, 1549, since Caspar Barzaeus 
greets him as a confrere from Ormuz in December, 1549 (ibid. I 636). On November 24, 
1550, P6rez in Malacca names him as a companion (ibid. II 106). By order of Xavier he 
wait from there to Cochin at the end of 1552 (EX II 490 496 507 511-512), where we 
encounter him as a teacher in the elementary school tmtil January, 1561 <DI II 619; 
III 715; IV 51 180 236 305 867; V 74). He was in the novitiate in Goa for only one winter, 
1555 (ibid. Ill 411). For judgments on him in 1559-1560, see ibid. IV 425 4f52 469 518-519. 

Cf. P6rez, InformoQao 65. Nuno Ribeiro died on August 22, 1549, and the Christians 
of Amboina were now abandoned (Q 4543). On February 13, 1550, Beira wrote from 
Temate that Morals and Gonsalves had gone to visit Christians on an island (meant is 
Amboina) (Q 4380). On November 24, 1550, P6rez wrote that Morals and Gonsalves were 
with him in Malacca (Q 4540). In 1553 Beira stated that four companions on the Moro 
mission had twice refused to obey him, their superior (Q 6002). In his Informaeao 
P6ra writes that he had taken Morais and Gonsalves back into his house, and that 
during the siege, when necessary, they Had left the house of the Society ivith a crucifix 
and gone to three sites to strengthen the men in battle (65 67; cf. DI II 211). That the 
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P^rez himself, though he had suffered severe pains in his stomach during the 
first two years, had labored tirelessly in the confessional and pulpit, in the 
administration of the sacraments, in the instruction of children in the faith, and 
in admonishing adults. He had also made numerous conversions among the 
pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans. Among his converts .had been a yogi 107 
years old. He and his two sons and a woman had been baptized with great 
solemnity by the vigario in the presence of the captain, Dom Pedro da Silva, 
since the man .had been one of the most distinguished individuals of his com¬ 
munity. P^rez had exerted himself for a year on his conversion, and the old 
man had died six months after his baptism in the faith of Jesus Christ. ** 

During the few free moments that remained to him from his required visits 
and from the preparations which he was making for his voyage to India, Xavier 
was able to obtain further information from P^rez on the main events of the 
past year and one-half. Pope Paul III had died in Rome, and he had been 
succeeded by Julius III.^ Criminali had suffered a martyr's death during an 
attack of the Badagas,^> and Henrique Henriques had been elected by his con¬ 
freres to take his place as mission superior.^ Cipriano was working in Sao 
Thom^ with great zeal despite his age.^ The ailing Lancilotto was similarly 
occupied with his college in Quilon, which was especially designated for pupils 
from the Fishery Coast. ^ In Cochin, where .Father Gago and, after him. Father 
Eredia had been working, Antonio Gomes was at odds with the city over a 
church which he had obtained from the bishop.^ In Basein and its neighboring 
Thina, Melchior Gonsalves was able to report numerous conversions;^ and the 
news from Ormuz on the labors of Gaspar Barzaeus sounded like a fairy tale 
out of The Thousand and One Nights.” In Goa Antonio Gomes had expelled 
the native pupils from St. Paul's College, to the great distress of the people 
and his confreres.^ The new viceroy, Dom Affonso de Noronha, who had sailed 
from Portugal at the beginning of May, 1550, and had not reached Cochin by 
way of Ceylon until January, 1551, had ordered the college in Goa to be peopled 
again with native students.^ In Malacca the most significant event had been, as 
it was still the main topic of conversation, the siege of the city during the 
previous year by the allied Malay ,and Javanese forces. From Nossa Senhora 
do Monte, Xavier could see the results of it. In the north, on the far side of the 
river, where there had once been the extensive city of the natives and of the 
Indian, Malay, and Chinese merchants in the shade of coconut palms, there 
now yawned a burned and barren waste.® During the two days that he stayed 


two did not leave Malacca immediately after the siege is indicated by the fact that they 
are not mentioned in India before January, 1552, and that the large number of sick in 
Malacca required their presence in that city. 

»« DI II 105-107. 

w He died on November 10, 1549. 

® He took over the rule on February 8, 1550. 

21 He died in the middle of June, 1549. Cf. Q 42044205 42694270 4271 4273 4301 4354 
4355 4554. 

22 Q 4205 4572. 

21 Q 4301 4355 4582. 

24 Q 4337 43544355 4546 4572 4582 4591. 

25 Q 4355 4557 45714572 4584. 

25 Q 4230 4315 4318 4355 4424 4582 4591 45944595 4622. 

22 Q 4256 42694270 43044306 4355 45384539 4542 4591. 

2* Q 4354 4572 4584 4592. 

29 DI II 148 181. 

» Ibid. 218; EX II 302. 
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in Malacca, Xavier learned from Pdrez and other witnesses of the terrible visitation 
which, during the .course of three and one-half months, had brought the city to 
the brink of disaster. 


3. The Siege op Malacca (June 5—September 16, 1551)^1 

In December, 1550, Lancilotto had written of the general moral degradation 
of the Portuguese in India. According to him they purchased herds of female 
slaves and slept with all of them before selling them again. In his report he 
had included the imiversally known example of a Portuguese in Malacca who 
had twenty-four of these from different castes and abused them all.^ In his 
first visit to this city in 1545, Xavier had repeatedly threatened it in his sermons 
with the vengeance of God. It had now come, and P6rez also, who gave Xavier 
a long account of the siege, saw in the one-hundred-and-three-day blockade a 
punishment from God. He noted that it was precisely on Sundays, which the 
people desecrated with their trading and banquets, that the city had suffered 
particularly heavy losses. On one Sunday a cannon ball had killed Duarte 
Madeira; on another Sunday a second had tom the leg away from a man and 
caused his death; on the following Sunday a third had killed another man; and 
on a fourth Sunday a shot from a cannon exacted still another victim.^ 

The united fleet of the foe had appeared before Mzdacca on Jime 5. It had 
consisted of more than three hundred ships, including more than forty Javanese 
junks, ^ with seven to eight thousand Malays of the sultan of Ujong Tanah 
(Johore) and of his allies, the sultans of Perak, Pahang, and Bruas; and three 
thousand Javanese tmder the supreme command of the sangadipati, the governor 
of the queen .of Djapara in Java. * To oppose this far superior force there had 


s* The sources for the siege are: (1) P6rez’ letter of November 24, 1551 (Q 4703), 
edited in D1 II 204-220, and the extensive main report which Pdrez sent with Xavier (EX 
II 303), which is complemented by a later letter of January 21, 1555 (DI III 253-254), 
and, especially, by his Informofao, composed in 1579 (6667), when his memory at times 
fail^ him. (2) D. Pedro da Silva's document on the knighting of Femao C^arvalho, of 
November 15, 1551 (Q 4700). (3) The letter of the procurator of Malacca, Christovao 
Martins, of January 27, 1552 (Q 4748). (4) Two letters of the viceroy D. Alfonso de 

Noronha of the same day to the king <Q 4746), in which he names as sources the accounts 
of eyewitnesses (probably Ch. Martins and Christovao de Sd), and to the queen (Q 4747, 
ed. Gavetas V 325-329). <5) The letter of Simao Botelho, of January 30, 1552 (Q 4758, ed. 
Cartas BoMho 29-30). <6) Xavier’s letter of January 31, 1552 (Q 4761, ed. EX II 302-305). 
(7) A second of October 22, 1552 (ibid. 495); also the testimony of Pii^ d’Araujo of 1556 
(MX II 200). In addition to these there is the account in Couto 6, 9, 5-6, 9, 9 <pp. 250- 
290), who adds important details, but also gives false dates and conjectures. Feraao 
CarWho, son of Diogo Carvalho in Peral (region of the city of Cadaval), not to be 
confused with two namesakes, probably the same one whom we encounter as the standard 
bearer of JurdSo de Freitas in Temate in 1545 (Rebello 210) had his document of knighthood 
confirmed in Portugal in 1555. 

« DI II 130. 

M Vol. Ill, p. 50. 

^ DI II 205-207; see also Couto 6, 9, 8, pp. 278-279. 

'More than three hundred ships, they say' <P6rez 209; 'formando-se huma armada 
de mais de duzentos navios, em que entravam mais de quarenta juncos de Rainha de 
JaporA ' (Couto 6, 9, 5, pp. ^3-254). The document of knighting distinguishes two fleets: 
that of the king of Jumtana (Ujong Tanah) and that of four other kings, his vassals, 
with which more than ten thousand Malay soldiers came. In their company was another 
great fleet oT the sangadipati with three thousand Javanese, both with much artillery 
(Q 4700). 

M (jouto speaks of the Malay kings of PerA (Perak), Pao (Pahang), MamiAs (Bruas), 
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been only some 280 Portuguese and their slaves.^ In addition to this, the 
Portuguese dty had no walls along the river in the .north, or along the coast in 
the west; and in the east it was only defended, like the native city, by an earthen 
wall strengthened with bastions.^ 

Fishing boats could no longer sail out to obtain provisions for the city; 
and four days after their arrival, on Sunday, June 7, the enemy ,burned the 
five ships of the Portuguese which were anchored off the ship island. Among 
these was one which belonged to Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos, and another to 
Antonio Fernandes.^ Four days later, after a brief resistance, the Malays 
captured the fishing village of Hilir in the east;* and the Javanese, despite the 
resistance of Luis Mendes,* succeeded with the help of traitors* in pushing 
their way into the native city in the north, which was almost entirely inhabited 
by pagans and Moors, and occupying it. More ‘than two thousand persons, 
including some Christians, were thus captured; and an .enormous booty, estimated 
at being worth more than a thousand pieces of gold, fell into the hands of the 
victors—gold, silver, silks, sandalwood, large amounts of cotton goods and Chinese 
porcelains, seven or eight Portuguese field guns, and large stores of all kinds of 
food.* 

The enemy were feverishly working to fortify the positions which they had 
captured in the east and nordi and to set up bastions from which they might 
fire upon the Portuguese city when, on Jime 21, three ships from India appeared 
before Malacca. One of these was a caravel which Dom Garcia de Meneses* 
was taking to the Moluccas as captain of Temate. The two others were mer¬ 
chantmen. The sultan of Ujong Tanah immediately sent more than eighty 
lancharas (oared boats) against them. These were all well provided with artillery; 


and their neighbors, and also of Sultan Halaudim <*Aia-ud-dui) and the queen of Japori 
(Djapara) <6, 9, 5, pp. 250-252). Pdrez estimated the total number of men as between 
ten and twelve thousand <211), seven or eight thousand of whom were Malay soldiers. 
There were three thousand Javanese according to their own data, fifteen hundred accord¬ 
ing to others; but P^rez means that there were more than three thousand men includ¬ 
ing those who had joined up with them, but who in times of peace had lived in the 
native city of Malacca (209). 

^ According to P6rez there were only 260, after the arrival of the ships 300, Portu¬ 
guese to resist the superior forces of their foes (209-210). According to Couto there were 
around 400 Portuguese in the fortress and two large nous in the harbor at the beginning 
of the siege (6, 9, 6, p. 257). The document of knighting has “only 280 men” (Q 4700). 

» P6rez 209; cf. Vol. HI. p. 9. 

^ P6rez 205. Couto names the owners of two nans: Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos, 
”parente de Dom Pedro da Silva, e a outra de hum Antonio Fernandes, morador em 
S. Thom6” <6, 9, 6, p. 258). 

« Couto, ibid., pp. 258-259. 

« Couto 259. 

* According to the document of knighting <Q 4700). 

« P6rez 207-209; Couto 6, 9, 6, pp. 259-260; Q 4746. 

* Dom Garcia de Meneses, son of D. Joao de Meneses Craueiro, had been destined 
by his father for the priestho^ and had obtained a doctorate in canon law. When he 
came to court from his studies, he had fallen in love with the daughter of a high ranking 
fidalgo. When the matter beceune known, through fear of his and her parents, he 
secretly embarked for India as a cavalleiro fidalgo and sailed there in 15% with the 
viceroy D. Affonso de Noronha. When the viceroy was in Cochin in January, 1551, he 
learned -from Jurdao de Freitas, who had returned from Temate, that Sultan Hairun 
had rejected him as captain of the fortress and that this position was consequently 
free (Rebello 450). D. Affonso therefore gave it to Meneses so that, after completing his 
term of office in Temate, he might return to Portugal with 20,000 cruzados and there 
marry the lady of his heart, who had been placed in a convent (Couto 6, 9, 4, pp. 246-247; 
Emmenta 433; *Memoria das pessoas 107). 
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and along with the lancharas he sent a galley with heavy, and many other, smaller, 
guns. Dom Garcia kept his three ships together, and these drove their opponents 
back with their heavy cannons. The following day he was able to disembark a 
I>ortion of his men. The residents of Malacca, worn out by the continuous 
fighting, received them with great relief. The fishing boats were now able to 
venture out again into the sea.^ In the meantime Gomes Barreto, who had been 
appointed admiral of the sea of Malacca, remained on the caravel with forty 
men in order to protect the other ships and any more that might be coming 
from India. ^ 

The Javanese had planted a bombard in front of the bridge which passed 
over the river near the fortress. They had begun to fire upon the Portuguese 
city with it Imd had caused great damage. Dom Garcia had gone to confession 
the day he landed, and the following day, Simday, June 14, he had received Holy 
Communion. On that same day, at the break of dawn, ^e went out with the 
permission of the captain to capture the bombard. With a number of fidalgos 
who had volunteered for the task, he took the Javanese watch by surprise and 
secured possession of it. He was however driven back by the superior forces of 
the enemy who had hastened up. He and his companion iPero Vaz Guedes and 
four or five others died heroically as they defended the captured gun. Ten or 
twelve others died in the river on their way back; and three feU into the hands 
of the Javanese, who never spared the life of a Christian.^ The Portuguese felt 

^ P^rez 206 208-209. Couto here has a different account from that of P6rez. He 
has Meneses come with his galleon (247), alias caravel, without other ships. The king 
of Ujong Tanah sends his admiral, the lakshmana, against him with forty or fifty lancharas. 
The admiral and his son fall in the ensuing battle and the Malays flee. Meneses then 
lands with a portion of his men and leaves Gomes Barreto, who had been named the 
admiral of the sea of Malacca, behind on the caravel with forty men in order to protect 
any later coming ships (6, 9, 7, pp. 263-267). 

^ On Gomes (in Couto Gemes) Barreto, see Vol. Ill, p. 230. 

^ P6rez 206-207. The viceroy wrote that Dom Ciarcia had fallen while fighting along 
with eighteen of his men, among whom were Pero Vaz Guedes, Antonio Ferreira, Anto¬ 
nio de Lugo, and Gaspar de Paiva (Q 4746). According to Couto, D. Garcia made the 
attack with a hundred men, thirty of whom were slain (6, 9, 7, pp. 267-270). In 1538 Pero 
Vaz Guedes (in Q 4703 GuUhez, in Q 334a Guelles) sailed from Chaul, where his uncle 
SimSo Vaz was the captain of the fortress, to the help of Diu in a catur (Sousa Coutinho 
139, Correa IV 63); in November, 1538, he was captain of the galiot Nazari (Q 334a); 
in 1543 he furnish^ a table for the soldiers in Diu <Q 1322); and in 1546 he took part in 
the expedition to Kandy (Schturhammer, Ceylon 366), where a mudaliyUr took his name 
in baptism (ibid. 368). Antonio Ferreira, to be distinguished from five namesakes (ct. 
Schurhammer, Ceylon 160), was a former chamberlain of the coimt of Castanheira. A 
very good cavalleiro (Couto 269), he became alcaide-mor of Pasci on Sumatra in 1523. This 
was captured in 1524 by the Achinese (Correa II 791). After this, at the end of 1524, 
he helped to defend Malacca (ibid. 799). On March 12, 1548, D. Joao de Castro ordered 
the factor of Malacca to pay him his salary (Q 3840). Antonio de Lugo, a frontier soldier, 
testified in Goa in 1545 that at the request of M. A. de Sousa he had sailed in 1542-1543 
on a royal galleon on a trading expedition to Ormuz, Calicut, and Chale, and that he 
had taken care of loading the ginger (Q 1614). In 15^ Garcia de Castro sent through 
him, his friend, a letter from Cochin to D. Alvaro de Castro (Q 1858). He had earlier 
been in the service of the count of Castanheira and had obtained from M. A. de Sousa 
the position of a treasurer and toll collector in Malacca. This was ratified in Portugal 
on December 30, 1548 (Q 4106). Gaspar de Paiva was the son of Louren^ de Paiva, who 
had been the secretary of A. de Albuquerque in 1510 and had sailed again to India in 
1533 (Correa II 116; III 540; CA III 312-318). He was a brother of Cosme de Paiva, who 
fell in the siege of Diu in 1546, and of Antonio de Paiva, who persuaded the kings of 
Macassar to be baptized. He was also a cavalleiro fidalgo of the royal house; and on 
February 16, 1548, he received the title to the position of a toll judge in Malacca for 
three years (Q 3750). 
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their loss all the more keenly in that the small number of those defending the 
city was hardly sufScient to keep a continuous watch over the long extent of 
the walls, especially since the enemy usually attacked at night. It was thus 
extremely difficult for the men to obtain sufficient sleep. With crucifix in hand, 
P6rez and his companions went to strengthen them in battle. 

On June 17 the Javanese attacked the city before dawn at a spot where 
Francisco de Paiva, an old, married citizen of Malacca, was keeping watch. With 
three other Portuguese and fifteen to twenty slaves, he fended off an attack of 
the enemy, who had already placed their ladders against the walls and had 
partially mounted it, until thirty more defenders came to their assistance. They 
fought for an hour against their assailants with fire bombs, guns, lances, and 
javelins; and they slew many of them as they mounted the ladders with their 
lances, blowguns, and poisoned arrows. Among those whom they killed was a 
relative of the commander in chief of the Javanese. The others were driven to 
flight. 

At the beginning of July two more ships arrived at Malacca from the south. ^ 
One of these was a nau from Maluco under the command of Manuel de Figuei- 
redo;* and it had on board the former captain of Temate, Christovao de 
The other ship was a galleon with a cargo of sandalwood from Timor imder the 
command of its owner, Braz Roballo.^ They provided welcome assistance to 
the beleaguered city, where hunger was already being felt, and from where many 
slaves had consequently fled to the enemy. *3 

The general storming of the city had been fixed by the Malay and Javanese 
forces for the night of the full moon, July 34.5* But the Portuguese had been 


« P^rez 210. 

^ According to Perez, three ships from India reached Malacca on June 12, among 
them that of D. Garcia de Meneses (208<209). Couto has a different report. According 
to him, only Meneses' caravel arrived "a few days after the coming of the enemy." At 
the beginning of July two more came loaded with wares from Cochin. On one of these 
was Captain Luis Martins; on the other was an Antao Martins, "o surdo," married to 
the mother of Dona Maria da Cunha, the daughter of Governor Nuno da Cunha. A few 
days after the arrival of these ships, two more came, those of Figueiredo and Roballo <6, 
9, 8, pp. 272-274). We suspect that Couto's two India ships were those which, according 
to P^rez, came with Dom Garcia. Luis Martins is probably the same person who wrote 
from Cochin in 1527 that he was from Portalegre, that he had been serving in India for 
twenty-three years, had married the daughter of Ruy de Brito, the first captain of 
Malacca, the previous March, had taken part in the campaigns against Calicut (in 1525) 
and Bacanor <in 1526), and that the king should grant him for life the office of alcaide^mor 
of Cochin, or of a captain and alcaide of the castello de cima there, or the habit of the 
Order of Christ (Q 113). In 1510 he was a buyer for Albuquerque and, at the end of 
the year, a secretary in Kilwa <CA IV 273; VI 411412). In 1526 he was sent as captain 
and factor to the Maldives (Correa III 15). According to Couto his ship belong^ to 
Alvaro da Gama, who was in Cochin as captain (272). 

50 Manuel de Figueiredo came on a ship of Bemaldim de Sousa, the captain of 
Temate, as is stated by Couto. He had taken part in the siege of Djailolo, which began 
on December 22, 1550, and ended with the capture of the fortress on March 19, 1551. 
On this occasion he had been dubbed a knight along with five others (Q 46634664). In 
1556 he was in Goa as a witness at Xavier's process, but he confused the saint with Beira 
(MX II 204-206). He was married to Antonia Frois. His son Luis de Figueiredo, bora in 
1560, was a witness at ^Xavier's process in (Juilon in 1616 (ibid, 606-607; see also 594, where 
his father, "vir nobilis et magna fide dignus," is mentioned). 

51 On him see Vol. Ill, pp. 44(M41, li. 56. 

52 He was a respected cavalleiro, married to Guiomar de Aguiar, the mother of D. 
Vasco da Gama, a son of D. Estevao da Gama (Couto 174). 

53 Couto 274-275. 

54 "A 3 dias de Julho se ajuntarao os jaos e mallayos... e determinarao de com- 
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forewarned about it. A Kaffir slave had captured a Javanese who had revealed 
the secret, and the Portuguese had prepared themselves for the imminent battle 
through confession and Communion. At the gate of the fortress, near a bombard 
which defended the bridge, a soldier with a long, flowing, blond beard had 
pitched a straw tent. He had served some years in Italy or Germany and under¬ 
stood something about the art of war. He advised the captain to lay the masts 
of junks and the beams of two-storied houses lengthwise along the inner foot¬ 
ings of the city wall, and to place devices upon the wall itself in order to lift 
them up. An hour after midnight the foe began to storm the eastern wall with 
fifty ladders. The Portuguese then lifted up the masts and beams and let them 
fall lengthwise down upon the ladders burdened with attackers. This broke 
many of the ladders and killed many of the enemy. Those who still survived 
were taken care of by fire bombs, muskets, fieldpieces, and other weapons of 
the 'Portuguese. After a two- or three-hour battle, the foe had to retreat, leaving 
behind more than two hundred dead.^ 

The initial attack, on the eastern side of the fortress, had somewhat sub¬ 
sided; but the battle was still in course when the Javanese imder the leadership 
of their sangadipati during this same night made an attack upon the city near 
the bridge in the north, where the river could be crossed on foot at ebb tide. 
Dom Pedht) da Silva received them there with fire bombs, the heavy guns of 
the fortress, 2 md other weapons. Though many of the attackers were thus slain, 
a number of them in the darkness of the night still succeeded in entering a 
wooden house which stood on piles above the water when the tide was in and 
and lay outside the palisade which the captain had erected along the river during 
the siege. From this house they then passed on to two others. All night long 
the Portuguese strove to prevent the attackers from getting possession of other 
bouses, which would have brought the city into the greatest danger. The Por¬ 
tuguese fought regardless of death. Most of them had confessed and received 
Holy Communion during the preceding days. The children and women had prayed 
to God for mercy.* P^rez, who had been with his companions encouraging the 
men fighting on the eastern side of the city, now hastened with Bravo and a 
Javanese and a Macassar to the palisade along the river in order to strengthen 
the Portuguese there by his presence and prayers. On the advice of Bravo, 
he knelt behind a protecting wall at- the foot of a tree on which he had hung 
the brass crucifix given to him by Xavier. There he recited Matins as the battle 
progressed. ^ 

When morning dawned, the Portuguese could see more clearly where the 
enemy were located. ChristovSo de Sd, who had been entrusted wiUi the defense 
of this area by the captain, had the three houses in which the Javanese were 
holed up encircled. Some of his men climbed up on the houses, removed 
portions of their roofs, and shot down upon the men who were in them. Others 
of the enemy who had fled onto a veranda were killed by fire bombs; those 


bater a ddade por todas as partes, e assy o fizerlo em huma sexta feira, depois de mea 
noyte huma bora, pouquo mais ou menos ” (P^rez 211). The third of July was a Friday, 
and it had a new moon. Couto errs in placing the general attack on August 12, 'em 
que era a Lua nova," and at daybreak (6, 9, 9, pp. 279-280). There was no new moon 
on August 12, 1551, and the attack was an hour after midnight. 

® P^rez 211-212; C^to 6, 9, 8, pp. 275-279; 6, 9, 9, pp. 279-281. According to Couto 
the Malays left more than six hundred dead there. 

» P^rez 211-212; Informae&o 67; Couto 6, 9, 6, pp. 261-262, and 6, 9, 9, pp. 281-283. 

^ P6rez, InformaeSo 67. 
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who leaped from it into the river were slain by musket balls. The Javanese 
who had been caught in the house were unable to use their long spears to defend 
themselves. At ten in the morning, when the Portuguese entered the three build¬ 
ings, they found them filled with bodies, 270 in all, and all heaped up upon each 
other. It was then learned why the Javanese had entered there. When they 
had arrived, they had asked an old Malay woman the vray to the church of Nossa 
Senhora do Afonte. They intended to occupy it and fire upon the fortress from 
it. The woman told them that she would show them the way. She went out 
of her house, closed the door, went to the captain, and told him what had hap¬ 
pened. The latter had then sent Christovdo de Sd to the site. The foe suffered 
more than six hundred casualties in their assault, and the vicar went with a 
crucifix and all the clergy along the wall of the city to give thanks to God their 
Defender for the victory which had been achieved.* 

After failing to take the chy by storm, the besiegers tried to starve the 
Portuguese into surrendering. They closed the city off from the east by means 
of a palisade so that the people in it could no longer go foraging for {ffants to 
eat, and they blocked all supplies from entering the city. The scarcity of pro¬ 
visions increased from day to day, and the people were reduced to eating dogs, 
cats, and rats. When a chicken could be found, it cost from two to three crur 
zados. The small number of defenders prevented their reUeving each other in 
(keeping guard. Because of ijieir miserable fare* and sleepless nights, many 
fell ill, especially since their adversaries usually made their attacks upmi tlM 
city during the darkness of the night and shot at it diuing the day with their 
artillery from two different sides. This was particularly true on Sundays, when 
the people had gathered in the church. Duarte Madeira was thus Idlled, for 
example, on August 2 by a cannon shot as he was kneeling before the altar at 
Mass in order to receive Holy Communion. He had been a zealous Christian 
and had labored much in the defense of the city.* 

The need for food had reached its height when, four days later, on August 6, 
the feast of the Transfiguration, a savior appeared in the person of Gil Fernandes 
de Carvalho.* He had been sent by the viceroy, Dom Affonso de Noronha, to 


* P^rez 212-213; InformofSo 67; Couto 282-283. In his Informaedo, where his memory 
was no longer so certain, P6rez states: "Reoolheo-se enUk> o Padre [P6rez] per conselho 
do Irmio JoSo Bravo a rezar as matina.s detr6s dumas paredes, de giolhos de baixo de 
huma arvore, diante de hum cnidfixo, e quando acabou de rezar erio todos aquelles jaos 
mortos, que seriSo mais de trezentos, segundo disserio quern os contou, e o Padre os 
vio polios seus olhos” <67). 

» P6rez 213 219; Couto 283-284. 

« P6rez 207. 

* P6rez 213-214; Couto 6, 9, 8, pp. 270-272; see also P6rez in DI III 253-254, the viceroy's 
letter (Q 4746), and No6’s (Schurhammer, Ceylon 609). Gil Fernandes de C^arvalho was 
a son of Pedralvares de Carvalho, the captain of Alcdcer Ceguer in Morocco, and of 
Maria de Tdvora. He had seven brothers and two sisters (*Manso de Lima VII 58; 
*Andrade Leit§o VII 1698-1699). His father was lord of C^anas de Senhorim and a Knight 
of Christ. When his father died, Gil, since his elder brother had only daughters, received 
his habit of Christ in 1545 (Pimenta de Avellar 47) and the prebend of Sio Miguel de 
Chorente for his services during the war <TdT: Chanc. D. Joao III, Doagoes S3, 57v). In 
1548 he sailed with his brother Andr6 de Carvalho to India (Emmenta 430). In 1550 he 
was sent to Ormuz because of the danger from the Turks and wintered there (Q 4390 
4541). In 1551 he was sent by the viceroy Noronha to Kedah to purchase pepper. He 
came to the help of Malacca from there and then returned to Cochin. The Franciscan 
guardian Nofi recommended him to the king from there on January 28, 1552, as a "muito 
bom caualeiro” (Schurhammer, Ceylon 609). In 1553 he saved the mission of the Rshery 
0>ast through his brilliant victory over the Turkish fleet (Q 6178; DI III 252-254; Vali- 
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purchase pepper in Kedah, and he had there learned from a letter of Dom Pedro 
da Silva of the plight of Malacca.^ He had now come to the help of the city 
with a galleon, a neui, and a junk. The enemy had sent seventy or eighty lancharas 
to engage him in battle, but he had put them to flight. The following day he 
had landed with his men, more than & himdred well-equipped gunners eager 
for battle. The captain, Dom Pedro da Silva, was delighted with his coming 
and received him with every honor. He brought him to the door of the church 
of the Misericordia, where the vigario and the priests of the city were waiting 
for him with an upraised cross. In the church they attended a Mass of the Holy 
Name of Jesus, which had almost always been offered by a priest since the 
beginning of the siege. After the Mass, the captain and Gil Fernandes went to 
the fortress to eat. The latter had come, as he said, to serve God and the king; 
and he was resolved to fight the enemy upon the sea at once. He persuaded 
Dom Pedro da Silva to prepare some fustas for this. In the meantime he and 
his men prepared themselves for battle by going to confession and receiving 
Holy Communion. But it finally appeared unfair to the captain and the people 
that their savior should risk his life m such a way.^ 

As an alternative, the soldier who had already given such good advice before 
the genered attack on the city suggested a ruse, which was immediately adopted 
by the captain. There were three ships anchored near the city vmder the protection 
of Gomes Barreto's caravel. They should sail out under the captains Luis Martins, 
Braz Roballo, and Antonio Nunes, allegedly, as it was publicly announced, to 
devastate with fire and sword the coastal towns of Ujong Tanah, Perak, Pahang, 
and Bruas, and to kill their inhabitants. Accompanied by two fustas filled with 
textiles, they would then sail south to the strait of Sabang. There they would 
wait for the junks coming with provisions from Java for Malacca. After they 
had exchanged their wares for food, they would return with it to the fortress.^ 
The ruse worked. During the night of August 14, the Malays quickly with¬ 
drew in order to return to their own threatened lands." During the early hours 
of August 15, the feast of the Assumption, the Javanese occupied the palisaded 
redoubts that had been abandoned by the Malays. They planted their artillery 


gnano 289-292; Queyroz, Conquista da India 614). In 1554 he sailed from Cochin for 
Portugal, but his ship had to return (DI III 73 167). P6rez calls him a very great friend 
of the Jesuits (DI III 254). He gave Melchior Nunes Barreto valuable gifts for his voyage 
to Japan in 1554 {ibid. 1^). At the bepnning of 1555 he set sail in the Santa Cruz for 
Portugal, but his ship disappeared during the voyage without leaving a trace (Couto 7, 
1, 6, p. 54; Queyroz, Conquista da India 625; Boletim da Filmoteca 6 [1961] 129). The 
min utes of a letter of condolence from the king to Gil’s brother Ruy de Sousa de Carvalho 
are to be found in TdT: Col. S. Vicente IX 271. 

« Q 4746. 

" P6rez 213-214; DI III 254. Couto has Gil come to Malacca on August 15, the day 
after the withdrawal of the Malays and their replacement by the Javanese (271-272), 
against the express statement of P6rez, who apparently kept a kind of diary during 
the siege with precise data. P6rez writes: "Gil Fernandez de Carvalho ... chegou A vista 
de Malaqua a seis dias d'Agosto, dia da transfigura^o de Nosso Senhor,” and after he 
had repulsed an attack of the enemy on his ship, "e huma sesta [feira, August 71 desem- 
barcou* (213-214). 

« Couto, 6, 9, 9, pp. 284-285. 

" P6rez gives a similar explanation for the withdrawal of the Malays: "Os malayos 
que tinhAo cercada a cidade pola parte do oriente tinhao sentado seu arrayal em terra... 
segundo paresce, vista esta detreminacao que avia [Gil Fernandes de Carvalho] de hir 
a pellejar com elles polo mar. desempararam a tranqueira e o arrayal, e recolherSo-sse 
As embarquacdes a huma sexta-feira A noyte, que forio 14 d'Agosto, octava do dia de 
Sam Lourenqo" (214-215). 
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upon them and began at once to fire upon the city. They aimed their guns especially 
upon the church of Nossa Senhora do Monte and frequently hit the house of 
the priests with their shots, as the Malays had previously done. Cannon balls 
passed at times between the legs of men defending the city or whizzed past their 
heads, but only two Portuguese and one native Christian were killed during the 
barrage.** 

Still on this same day, August IS, Dom Pedro da Silva ordered an attack upon 
the palisaded redoubts which had been erected by the Javanese, but it was without 
success.*^ A week later he decided to engage them in a decisive combat.** Gil 
Fernandes de Carvalho was designated to undertake the task with sixty men.** 
After he had, in keeping with his customary practice, gone to confession and 
received Holy Communion, he marched out of the city gate with his men at 
break of dawn. He was himself dressed in his habit as a commander of the 
Order of Christ, wearing a metal cuirass, a morion on his head that covered both 
his breast and beard, greaves and armored shoes, and clenching in his fist a two- 
handed sword. Accompanied by the blessing of a priest, the Portuguese attacked 
the palisaded redoubt of the Javanese with guns and fire bombs, as the latter 
defended it with their own guns, javelins, and lances. 

The Portuguese standard-bearer, one of Gil Fernandes' soldiers, a brother of 
Bento Fernandes, pushed through a narrow door into the redoubt protected by 
another door. He was immediately pierced in the abdomen by a lance and fell 
down dead. Gil Fernandes, who was following immedately behind him, bent down 
to pick up the standard. At this very moment an old Javanese, a relative of the 
sangadipati, drove his lance through his metal armor seriously wounding him 
under his right armpit. Undeterred, Fernandes passed the banner to another 
soldier and with his two-handed sword split his opponent from head to foot. 
He then got rid of a second and a third, who fell to the groimd sorely wounded. 
The enemy fled in fright pursued by Gil Fernandes and his men. Many were 
wounded or killed, but a few survived and saved themselves by retreating into 
a swamp. The soldiers here persuaded their leader to withdraw. He was woimded 
and losing large quantities of blood, though he himself, so as not to discourage 
them, said that it was nothing. The victors then returned with the artillery 
and all the mimitions which they found in the redoubt. The standard-bearer had 
confessed before going into battle, and he had received Communion previously. 


** P^rez 214-215. According to Couto the Javanese sent half of their men to take 
the place of the Malays who had left (285). 

*7 Pdrez 207. That the attack made by Gil Fernandes cannot be meant by this is 
indicated by the fact that P^rez clearly distinguishes it from the second attack. The 
first was on Saturday, August 15, the feast of the Assumption, and during it only two 
Portuguese were killed by enemy bullets. Both had been present in the church for the 
sermon but had left before it was finished (217). The main assault was on another 
Saturday, that is, August 22 (215). Couto combines the two attacks and gives August 16, 
a Sunday, the day of Gil's landing, as the date of the attack (286). 

*• On the capture of the redoubt, see P6rez 215-217; Couto with new, but not entirely 
reliable, details (286-288); and. briefly, the viceroy’s letter (Q 4746). 

** Couto has Gil Fernandes ask permission for this attack from Dom Pedro da Silva 
on the day of his landing. The captain grants it at once. Couto then has him march 
out the following day with two hundred men, among whom were all the fidalgos and 
cavalteiros, whom he had divided among three captains. He himself led the first division, 
the van; the two others were under the command of ChristovSo de Si and Gomes 
Barreto (286). 

^ Bento Fernandes was dubbed a knight in 1538, at the first siege of Diu. This was 
ratified in 1545 (Q 1479). He was a resident of IMu and in 1545 appeared as a witness 
in Goa in the trial of Aleixo de Sousa (Q 1626 1644). 
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Another of the attackers, who had been wounded on the ankle during the fi gh tin g , 
died a few days later as a good Christian. Gil Fernandes, who was only twenty- 
five or twenty-six years old, was universally esteemed for his frankness, amiability, 
and generosity; and, thanks to the prayers of all, he regained his health. His 
victory freed the city on the east. The gates could again be opened and the 
poor inhabitants could obtain greens and wood and other things which they 
needed to live on.'’^ 

The presence of Gil Fernandes and his men renewed the courage of those 
within the city. On August 26, the Friday after his victory, the captain sent 
Gaspar Mendes ^ with twelve wallams (oared boats) to bum some of the Javanese 
ships which had been drawn up on land in the northwest on the other side of 
the river. He burned two or three and captured two more filled with foodstuffs 
and palm wine, evea though they were defended by the enemy with large and 
small guns. During the fighting one of Mendes' men was killed, and he vras 
himself pierced in the hip by an arrow. ^ 

Himger was still, however, prevalent in the city, especially since the main 
source of food for the natives, rice, was lacking; and the fruit trees and vegetable 
gardens were still in the hands of the foe. Many of the Portuguese fell sick as 
a consequence of their exertions, the heat and cold, and their wretched provisions, 
even though, since the arrival of Gil Fernandes de Carvalho, their adveraries 
had not dared to launch an attack. Many in the city were anxious to drive the 
enemy aivay by force, but they had to refrain from doing so. The number of 
those who were still well was too small to make an attack and, at the same time, 
to defend the city. This was the state of affairs when divine Providence came 
to their assistance. 

The Portuguese were happily surprised to discover that the sangadipati and 
his men had begun to embark on the morning of September 16, the Friday after 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. At some distance from the place 


Perez 215-217. Otherwise in Couto; The Javanese were taken by surprise. More 
than a hundred of them were killed before they knew what was happening. The sanga- 
dipati hastened up with a Javanese king. Gil was thrown down by Ae thrust of a lance. 
He got up and slew a Javanese king by thrusting a sword into his breast. He then took 
from him his sword and golden dagger. The standard-bearer was then struck down. 
Jorge Borges seized his banner and mounted the redoubt with it. Terrified by the 
death of their leader, the Javanese fled into the sea and sought to save themselves on 
their jimks; but in the meantime the Portuguese slew many who were still in the water. 
Dom Pedro da Silva came up with all the men to complete the victory. More than two 
thousand Javanese were slain. All the bulwarks were captured and destroyed, and their 
cannons, munitions, and provisions brought into the fortress. Most of the enemy's 
junks were thrown up on land by a storm on the same day, where the Portuguese 
seized their artillery. Gil, however, with his galiot and the boats of the galleon wreaked 
great havoc among the enemy jimks that still remained on the sea. Those who could 
still sail, set off for Java with the loss of half of their fleet <286-289). The Jorge Borges 
mentioned by Couto is probably the same one who received from D. JoSo de Castro, 
on June 21, 1547, the position of a notary and secretary of the deceased on the Melinde 
coast (Q 3146). 

Ti P6rez 216-217. 

73 Gaspar Mendes is probably identical with the Gaspar Mendes who in 1538 had the 
Santa Maria da Luz, a fusta with sixteen banks of oars <Q 334a, f. 249). He served in 
Malacca in 1539 (Q 437), and Xavier recommended him to the king in January, 1552. He 
was single, wealthy, and had served much and contributed much during the siege of 
Malacca II 302-303). He brought Xavier’s letter from Sancian to Malacca in his 
vankan (a Chinese oared ship) in October (EX II 509). 

74 P6rez gives the date as "Friday evening” (217), which probably corresponds to 
August 26. 
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where he was, a ship was lying at anchor. On it the Javanese were taldng. the 
artillery they had captured from the Portuguese. Some wallams (small rowboats) 
sailed out to capture the vessel, but they were held off by the gunfire of the 
Moors. Some fustas of the foe hastened up to the help of the ship, but the 
fusta of Gil Fernandes came up and drove them off with two or three falcon 
shots. The Portuguese then clambered onto the vessel, threw its crew into the 
sea, and brought it and its cargo of rice, munitions, and artillery baok to the 
fortress. The Javanese in turn sailed off. After 103 days of siege, the city was 
finally free;^ and Gil Fernandes could return with his ships to Kedah.* 

The people of Malacca could now see with their own eyes the damage that 
had been wrought by the enemy. The city of the natives with its wealthy 
merchants and wares was completely burned and devastated. The many fruitful 
coconut groves that had surrounded it had all been cut down and destroyed so 
that the site could hardly be recognized. Some of the servants of Dom Garcia 
de Meneses went at once in search of the body of their lord. They found it 
already rotted away and could only identify it by its shoes and clothes. Near 
it were also found the bones of Meneses' companion, Pero Vaz Guedes. Accfxa- 
panied by all the people of the town, they brought the remains of these confessors 
of the faith to the Miseiicordia, where they were given a Christian buriaL” 
Now that the city had been liberated, the people went out to look for fruit, 
green rice, and other provisions. But their hunger was not stilled tmtil September 
26, a Friday, when ships which had been sent out to look for food arrived. They 
brought back with them much rice and many chickens, onions, garlic, lentils, 
eggs, and other provisions. After this dther ships also came with supplies*. 

But the siege had taken a heavy toll. More than a hundred (Portuguese had 
follen at the hands of the enemy. Among these was Xavier's friend Antonio 
Lopes de Bobodilha, whose leg had been shattered in 1547 at the battle on the 
Perils River.* Many others were carried away by their heroic exertions and the 
hunger and sicknesses which they had endured. * To the east of Malacca, a 
quarter of an hour away, was the “ Rajah Well" with the best drinking water of 
the city at the foot of foe hill of Bukit-China. The people now went there again 
to obtain water. The Javanese had, however, when they were leaving, poisoned 
foe water. Many of the Portuguese and native inhabitants of Malacca conse¬ 
quently died. Dom Pedro da Silva immediately ordered the well to be emptied 
and cleaned, and he forbade its being used for an entire year.*> 


* P6rez 217-218. 

» Couto 290. 

* Pdrez 218. 

* P6rez 219; Couto 289. 

» EX II 495; Seb. Gonsalves 3. 13. 

a> Pdrez 219. According to the viceroy Noronha, “during this siege 120 Portuguese 
died, of whom they killed 80” (Q 4746). 

*1 Couto 289-290. He observes: “Tanto que a fortaleza ficou descercada, oomecaram 
os nossos a beber do poco da Bathocina, em que os Jaos tinham langado tio fina 
Qonha, que logo em bebendo comecaram todos a adoecer, e a morrer, ficando o ar tSo 
inficionado, que em dando o Sol na cabeca a huma pessoa alii cahia logo, e assim en- 
terravam cada dia doze, e quinze Portuguezes, e como doentes de peste os levavam peias 
mas arrastos, at6 hum quintal do Hospital onde os sepultavam juntos. Morrftram deste 
mal mais de duzentos Portuguezes, e muita gente da terra, do que todos andavam pasma- 
dos.” The number seems to be exaggerated when it is compared with that of the viceroy. 
In 1579, when his memory was no longer too accurate, P6rez wrote: “Comegou o cerquo 
em Maio, acabou-sse na entrada de Novembro, que forio os jaos. E depois do cerquo 
se seguio a doen^a das febres de que morreo muyta gente portugueza, que dizem que 
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The city» which had been so sorely tried, sent one of its citizens, Christovao 
Martins, with letters to India to inform the viceroy, Dom Affonso de Noronha, 
on conditions in Malacca and to ask him to send a fleet with soldiers, munitions, 
and artillery, since there was a definite report that the enemy was now preparing 
a new fleet in order to make a new attack on the city. They also asked that the 
taxes of the impoverished people, which had been raised by Martim Alfonso de 
Sousa, should be lowered, and that in this regard the Portuguese should be 
placed at least on the same level as the Moorish merchants. ^ Xavier in his turn 
promised to recommend to the king^ the city and three of his unmarried friends 
in particular—Francisco Borges,^ Caspar Mendes, and Matheus de Brito,^ who 
had borne all the toils and hardships of the siege and had generously given of 
their own resources. He likewise recommended Alvaro Mendes, the brother of 
FemSo Mendes Pinto, who had also experienced the siege. 


serifto mays de quinhentos. Em nossa casa morrerio alguns, porque foi necessario, pera 
usar de charidade naquele tempo, recolher o Padre em casa alguns doentes, porque dRo 
avia onde se recolherem porque o ospital e as casas stavRo cheas; e nfto somente se 
estendeo a charidade aos portugueses mas a gentios e mouros, e entao se escreveo deste 
trabalho largamente que foi mui grand pera todos** (67). In the Goa process of 1556, the 
witness Domingos Pires d'Araujo stated that Xavier had repeatedly prophesied the 
punishment of God in Malacca, ^pronosticando as desaventuras grandes, que depois so- 
cederRo, como foy o cerqo e o mal grande contagioso que veyo A cidade A maneyra de 
peste, que nao ficou homem que nAo adoecese, e muito poucos escapArAo"* (MX II 200). 
The plague of 1552 and the sickness of 1551 are here probably put together. 

M Letter of Ch. Martins of January 22, 1552, from Cochin (Q 4748). 

o EX II 302^303 305 

^ Cf. EX II 302-303. He was single and rich and had contributed much during 
the siege. 

<5 Matheus de Brito sailed to India in 1530. He was the son of Gomes da Fonseca, 
escudeiro, from Portas d'AlentAm in the region of Porto <*Flaminio II 565v), and in 1541 
took part in the voyage to Suez (Studia 9 [1962] 214; Correa IV 163). On January 31, 
1552, he was recommended to the king by Xavier as being single, rich, and very generous 
during the siege (EX II 302-303). In 1555 he was in prison in Canton with other Portuguese 
who had been imprisoned there for six years (Mendes Pinto from Lampacau on November 
20, 1555, in Ayres, Subsidios 76). Melchior Nunes Barreto encountered him there, bare¬ 
footed, bareheaded, with his hands in a cangue and chains on his feet, and condemned 
to death. He collected a ransom of 1,000 tael, the equivalent of 1,500 cruzados, to free 
the prisoners, and the hai-tao (admiral) promised to ask the emperor for their release 
(ibid,, and the letters of Nunes Barreto of November 23, 1555, ibid, 88; Frois of January 
7, 15^, ibid. 92; and Leonel de Sousa of January 15, 15^, in Gavetas 1 913). 

M Alvaro Mendes, to be distinguished from five namesakes, was a brother of FemAo 
Mendes Pinto and had been present at the siege of Malacca. In January, 1552, Xavier re¬ 
commended him and his two brothers Femao and Antonio to the king (EX II 304-305). 
On his voyage from Goa to Cochin in May, 1554, Melchior Nunes Barreto wrote to Igna¬ 
tius: *The Moors in the kingdom of Bintang, which is beyond Malacca, captured a 
man (hombre); and after they could not persuade him to become a Moor either by 
promises or by blandishments, they sought to force him by fear and torture. They 
tied him to a tree and shot a field gun at him three or four times without hitting him. 
During this time he kept calling upon our Lady until they shot him to bits with a 
bombard as a glorious martyr, since he died solely for his faith.* The letter apparently 
reached Rome in two exemplars. The first, written by Frois and signed by Nunes 
Barreto, is extant. Only the incomplete copy of an Italian translation of the second 
is extant, and the page with our citation is missing from it. The complete Italian text 
was, however, published in the Avisi Particolari Delle Indie di Portugallo (Romae, 1556) 
1-10. These as a rule repeat the texts accurately, and they have the following after the 
word hombre: *fratello del nostro Fratello Fernando Mendez* (DI III 88). Meant can 
only be his brother Alvaro, for the other, Antonio, testified at the Malacca process in 
1557 as one who * was married and resident* there (MX II 419). 
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4. The Appointment as Provincial 

During the short time that he was in Malacca, Master Francis did not have 
time to read through the copious correspondence of the last two and one-half 
years. But there was a bundle from Rome, which he opened at once. In it 
was a document stamped with the ofScial seal of the general of the order—^Xavier's 
appointment as provincial of the East, that is, of all the lands beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope as far as China and Japan. The document was written in Latin 
calligraphy and signed by Ignatius. It read as follows: ^ 

Ignatius of Loyola, praepositus generalis of the Society of Jesus. 

To my dear brother in Christ Master Francis Xavier, priest of the same Society, 
everlasting greetings in the Lord. 

Since the number of those who follow our Institute is daily increasing in various 
regions through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, there is also increasing the neces¬ 
sity of caring for many things and consequently of sharing this burden with others. 
It has therefore seemed expedient to us in the Lord that we should appoint one of 
our brothers as our substitute and make him the superior of all those who live under 
the obedience of our Society in India and in other regions across the sea which are 
subject to the most serene king of Portugal and beyond them, 2 and to entrust to him 
everything else that pertains to our office. 

Since then we have the greatest confidence in your piety and prudence which is in 
Christ Jesus, we make and appoint you provincial superior (praepositum provincialem) 
of all of ours who are in the said regions with all the authority which the Apostolic 
-See has granted to us and is conceded to us by the Constitutions of our Society. And 
in virtue of holy obedience^ we order you to make the fullest use of it in taking over 
this part of our care and authority for inquiring, arranging, reforming, ordering, proscrib 
ing, admitting for probation into the Society or expelling from it those whom it will 
seem good to you; for appointing also for any office and for removing from the same, 
and, in fine, for disposing of everything which we, if we were present, would be able 
to dispose of and you will judge should be done to the glory of God with resi>ect to 
places, things, and persons which pertain to the Society. 

Considering the grace of God in you, we hope in the Lord that this will be to His 
honor and to the spiritual profit of those who are committed to our care and to the 
common salvation of souls. 

Given at Rome the sixth day before the Ides of October [October 10], 1549. 

[Ignatius.] 

A second document, similarly written in Latin calligraphy and signed by 
Ignatius, complemented the first. It read as follows:^ 


1 DI I 507-510. The original of this important document is lost. Its minutes are 
preserved in the Roman archives of the Society of Jesus {Inst. 117a, f. 48), which have 
been corrected by Polanco’s hand. There are also two copies of it, one in the Historia 
of Seb. Gongalves 4, 20, the other in TdT: Jesuitas, Cartorio 88. The copy of Seb. Gon¬ 
salves is very accurate and omits the additions of Polanco. We follow the original minutes 
in DI I 508-510 in so far as they correspond to the text in Seb. Gonsalves. 

2 Thus also for the lands outside Portuguese territory such as Japan and China. 

^ Seb. Gonsalves notes here that Ignatius had ordered Xavier in virtue of holy 
obedience to exercise the office imposed upon him, not because he doubted his obedience, 
but in order to increase his merits, as Xavier himself was accustomed to do with his 
subjects; and also because he wished to avoid the difficulties which could arise because 
of the great distances between India and Rome if one refused to accept an office <4, 20). 

^ DI I 736-738. The original is preserved in the National Library in Lisbon, Pombal 745, 
ft. 7-8v, a volume of original letters written by Ignatius and Xavier which Pombal had 
brought from St. Paul’s College in Goa. The ending, date, and signature were cut oft 
as relics and are missing. They have been completed with the help of the precise copy 
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Ignatius of Loyola, praepositus generalis of the Society of Jesus. 

To our beloved brother in Christ, Master Francis Xavier, praepositus of the same 
Society in the regions of India subject to the most serene king of Portugal and those 
beyond, everlasting greetings in the Lord. 

Since Pope Paul III of blessed memory 5 kindly conceded from the treasure of his 
apostolic power to our least Society very many spiritual favors to the glory of God 
and the edification of souls which the praepositus generalis living at the time can 
exercise and delegate by himself and through others whom he deems to be suitable for 
this,^ we, who have recently constituted you the praepositus of all our brothers who 
are living in the said regions of India, having great confidence in your piety and 
prudence {which is in Christ Jesus) and ratifying the authority already conferred, further 
communicate all the favors and authority which the Apostolic See has in any way com¬ 
municated to us and which we can communicate (two things only being excepted, 
namely, that of granting a plenary indulgence once a year 7 and the admission to the 
profession*) so that you may have the power and ability to use them not only for 
the edification of your neighbors but also so that you may share them with some of 
those who are under your obedience as you shall deem each one suitable for this (for 
whom we grant them now and for the future according to what will seem good to you). 

But if you will be in regions very far from the college of Cioa, through these open 
letters, signed by our hand and fixed with the seal of the Society, we grant and concede 
to that one of our brothers who will be at the time rector of the said college the 
same faculty and authority as to you, which you may however diminish or entirely 
suppress as you will think best in the Lord. For we hope in God that such favors and 
concessions will be weapons of Justice to the consolation and help of souls and to the 
glory and honor of the most high God. 

[Given at Rome in the house of the Society of Jesus the twenty-third day of December, 
1549. 

Ignatius.] 

To these two official documents Ignatius had added a personal letter written 
in his own hand to his distant, beloved confrere.’ Xavier read it with deep 
emotion. It was a covering letter to the official documents which had heen 
composed the day before and a reply to the letters which Xavier had written to 
Ignatius at the beginning of 1549 before his journey to Japan. 

With respect to Antonio Gomes, Ignatius stated that Xavier had done well 
in telling the priest that he should renounce his office if he did so of his own 
free will.*® With respect to Simon Rodrigues, he wrote that Portuguese affairs 
had to be handled with discretion and not with a free hand, If Rodrigues came 


in the Historia of Seb. Gon^lves 4, 20. The original minutes are in ARSI: Inst. 117a, 
ff. 48-v. 

5 The pope had died six weeks before, on November 10, 1549. 

® Through the bull Licet debitum of October 18, 1549. 

7 Number 19 in the bull just mentioned {Const. I 367). 

* The brief Expone nobis, of June 5, 1546, had restricted the taking of the vows of 

profession to Rome {ibid. 173); the bull Licet debitum removed this spatial limitation 
{ibid. 368-369). 

® The letter has been lost. Still extant is the register of the original, written by 
Polanco in ARSI: Epp. nn. 50, 171v. In addition to this there are copies of paragraphs 
7-8, which Valignano had made in 1576 (Rome, Bibl. Naz. Fondo Gesuitico 1255, 16, ff. 274v- 
275), of paragraph 8 in a Portuguese translation in Seb. Gonsalves 5, 11 (all edited in 
DI I 510-515), and two short citations made by Xavier in EX II 286-288. 

*® The passage is not found in Xavier's extant letters. It was perhaps contained in 

a no longer extant enclosure, or it may have been omitted in the copy of his letter to 

Ignatius of January 12, 1549. 

** On the different problems in Portugal, see Polanco, Chronicon I 445446, and Ro¬ 
drigues, Hist. I 2, 55-56. 
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to Rome, as he hoped, many matters could be straightened out. ^ With respect 
to Henrique Henriques and the other confreres^ who had an impediment for 
their reception into the Society, he was including a sheet which could be shown 
to them and would console them. If a person with outstanding qualities had 
an impediment to his entering, he could, under certain circumstances, be dispensed 
from it and be received into the Society. ^ He was including answers to the 
letters of Cosme de Torres “ and the Japanese Paul. ^ With respect to two 
matters which Xavier had referred to Ignatius in his letters of 1549, the answer 
was as follows: 

I am pleased with the order which you have given that where there are more than 
two of the Society, one should be superior, and even if there are only two. 17 jt seems 
to me in the Lord that this is what should always be done in the future. 

With respect to the opinion which you have expressed that the Society cannot be 
carried forward by the people of this land because of their malice and so forth, H 
although I believe that you are not speaking without foundation, I nevertheless think 
that one must not lose heart, and that the means which you indicated to me for 
alleviating and remedying this evil should not be neglected. The first is to cnoose 
those who manifest a better inclination and greater capacity and perfection, dismissing 
as soon as possible those who are not such, and employing more time and labor with 
the others; the second is that if in these nations you see that in one region boys are 
more naturally inclined to good than in others, efforts should be made to have the 
most and the best of these that you can from there so that they may be taught in 
the colleges; the third is that boys should be taken in at a very tender age, before they 
have imbibed the evil teaching of their fathers and the sins of this land; for such, if 
care is taken of their youth, and if they live where they see good examples and teaching, 
it is to be believed that their native inclination towards evil will be greatly diminished; » 
the fourth, which is the basis of all that has been said, is that with the favor of the 
King of Portugal and other means which God our Lord will grant, the colleges should 
be increased in those parts ;30 the fifth will be that you will, as you are doing, choose 
from among the same Spaniards and Portuguese who go to those regions those who 
have been favorably disposed by God for our Institute. May He to whom this all pertains 
direct it in the manner that is to His greater service. 

Ignatius then added that Xavier had acted wisely in dismissing from the 
Society those who had not turned out well.^i With this letter was being sent 


H On the same day Ignatius wrote to Rodrigues according to the register: *Se le 
pide con istancia que venga** (MI Epp. II 568). 

u The two other confreres who had an impediment were Gaspar Rodrigues and 
Affonso de Castro; cf. Lancilotto’s letter to Ignatius of December 28, 1548 <DI I 438439). 

On the same day Polanco wrote to Araoz according to the register: '^Se da aviso 
o6mo las personas raras, que tuviesen algun impedimento, se podrian recevir" (MI Epp, 
II 564). 

15 Cf. his letter to Ignatius of November 25, 1548 <DI I 468481; on the date, see Q 4154, 
pp. 500-501, and Vol. Ill, p. 636 n. 2). 

w Cf. his letter to Ignatius of November 29, 1548 <DI I 332-341). 

17 Cf. Xavier's letter to Ignatius of January 14, 1549 (EX II 23). 

1® Xavier had written to Ignatius on January 12, 1549: “Por la experiencia que tengo 
destas partes veo claramente. Padre mio unico, que por los indios naturales de la tierra 
no se abre camino como por ellos se perpetue nuestra Compania; y que tanto durarA 
en ellos la christiandad, quanto duraremos y viviremos los que acA estamos, o de allA 
mandAredes" (EX II 8). 

1® As Lancilotto also wrote to Ignatius on November 5, 1546 (DI I 144). 

20 Xavier had also written this to Ignatius on January 12, 1549 (EX II 12-13); and 
Lancilotto in November, 1548 (DI I 344). 

21 We find nothing on Mansilhas' dismissal in Xavier's extant letters. He probably 
wrote about it in an enclosure which is no longer preserved. 
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the patent of his appointment as provincial, a copy of which remained in Rome. 
His province would embrace the lands across the seas, but not Brasil, West Africa, 
and Ethiopia.^ The monthly Mass which Xavier had asked to be celebrated 
in San Pietro in Montorio would be offered for a year.^^ Letters would be 
written to the bishop^ and Frey Vicente,and everything possible would be 
done for the priest^ and for obtaining the indulgences that had been requested.^ 

In his letter Ignatius had also written to Xavier the great longing which 
he had to see him again before he died, and he had ended it with the words: 
"Todo vuestro, syn poderme olvydar en tyempo alguno, Ygnatio” ("Entirely yours 
without my ever being able to forget you, Ignatio”). Xavier had read these words 
with tears as he recalled times past and the great affection which Ignatius had 
always had for him. He was convinced that God had rescued him from many 
diflSculties and dangers in Japan through the prayers which his beloved father 
had offered for him.^ 

By his appointment of Master Francis as provincial, Ignatius had placed a 
large and heavy burden upon him—the responsibility for the direction of so 
many in the Society. In his humility he felt that he was not equal to this 
task,^ especially now that God was calling him away from them to distant China. 


5. The Departure from Malacca (December 30, 1551) 

After his arrival in Malacca, Xavier's first visit was to his friend and bene¬ 
factor, Dom Pedro da Silva, the captain of the fortress. During the one-himdred- 
and-three-day siege, he had shown himself to be a brave, shrewd, and cautious 
defender of the city. With him Francis found Dom Alvaro de Ataide, Dom 


22 The register has only: "sacando el Brazil, AlMca, Ethiopia.” But northern and 
western Africa (Guinea, Congo, Angola) always belonged to the province of Portu^, 
the Mozambique mission always to the province of Goa. 

22 In his letter to Ignatius of January 12, 1549, Xavier had asked this favor for a 
year (EX II 15). 

2* In this same letter Xavier had written to Ignatius: "Desea el Sefior Obispo {Frey 
Juan de Albuquerque, O.F.M.] conocer a Vuestra Charidad por cartas. Por servicio de 
Dios nuestro Seftor que si pudiere ser le scrivAis” (EX II 14). Ignatius wrote to the 
bishop on December 15, 1549 <DI I 727-729). 

22 In this letter Xavier had also written to Ignatius that Frey Vicente de Lagos, O.FJM., 
was very anxious to have a priest of the Society of Jesus as a preacher and teacher 
of grammar in his college. He wished to obtain a plenary indulgence for the patronal 
feasts of the two churches in Cranganore, and he would also be happy to receive a 
letter from Ignatius (EX II 15). On October 11, 1549, Ignatius wrote to Simon Rodrigues 
that he might do what he could to grant this request with respect to a priest (MI Epp. 
II 568). 

22 This probably concerns Mestfe Diogo de Borba, who had written to Ignatius at 
the end of 1546 or the beginning of 1547, and to whom Ignatius replied on December 15, 
1549. He had sent 185 cnojados with the request that they be used for decorating the 
altar of St. Sebastian in his church in Rome and for three other pious purposes so that 
be might thus fulfill certain obligations. He had further asked Ignatius that he might 
obtain from the pope a total absolution, and that he might let him choose a confessor 
who might give him a plenary indulgence along with the absolution. Ignatius wrote to 
him that he had fulfilled all his requests. But since the addressee had died on January 
26, 1547, he did not receive the letter (DI I 157 515 730-733 741). 

27 S^en days later, on October 18, 1549, Ignatius had obtained various favors from 
the pope through the bull Licet debitum (Const. I 367; see also DI I 739-740). 

23 EX II 287-289. 

29 Ibid. 287. 
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Pedro's brother, whom the latter had not seen since >Dom Alvaro’s return to 
Portugal at the beginning of 1543. In 1546 Dom Alvaro had obtained from the 
king the right to the captaincy of Malacca for three years,* and he had sailed 
to India in 1550 with the viceroy, Dom Affonso de Noronha. Both had been 
obliged to take the outer route. Whereas the viceroy's ship arrived in Ceylmi 
instead of Goa, the first land which Dom Alvaro's ship, the SSo Joao, or "Large 
Galleon,” sighted, was, due to the pilot’s error, not that of Goa but Pegu! It 
was not until the middle of December that Ataide arrived in Cochin, where he 
again encountered Noronha.^ In September, 1551, Dom Alvaro had sailed from 
India to Malacca^ in order to remain there imtil the middle of October, 1552.* 
The foiu: years of his brother's term of office would then be completed^ and 
he could immediately take over his position as captain of Malacca. 

Xavier explained to both of them his plan to have the viceroy appoint his 
friend Diogo Pereira as ambassador to the king of China. He would then sail 
with him to China in order to free the Portuguese imprisoned there and to find 
an entrance for the Gospel in that great, closed land. Both were enthusiastic 
about the project and promised their assistance with it when he returned to 
Malacca the following year.* Dom Alvaro gave Xavier a letter for the ddng of 
Portugal in which he asked for a certain favor which would help him as captain 
of Malacca in the restoration of that city which had been so badly damaged in 
the siege; and Xavier promised that he would support his petition with the 
king.^ In addition to this, Dom Alvaro asked the priest to obtain for him from 
the viceroy his appointment as chief captain of the sea of Malacca during the 
time that he had to wait for the expiration of his brother’s term of office. This 
would enable him to be of greater help to Xavier and Pereira in their preparations 
for their voyage to China. Xavier promised him that he would take care of 
this.* 


1 Registro 436 <Q 2026). 

2 Couto 6, 9, 1, pp. 233-239; Q 4674. 

* Couto errs in not having him sail from India for Malacca until April, 1552. 

* D. Pedro da Silva arrived in Malacca in the middle of October, 1548, and immediately 
took over the rule there <<}outo 6, 6, 6, p. 39). In 1541 he had received the position of 
captain for the usual three years {Registro 347), but in 1545 this was extended to four 
{ibid. 379). 

* Couto has him sail to Malacca a year before taking over his office in order to 
save on expenses in (Soa <6, 9, 19, p. 364 ; 6, 10, 7, p. 443). 

* ”En este tiempo did parte a este capitdn del pro^sito que trahla de hir con Diego 
Pereira el aho para la China. Y 61 siendo desso con ten to, diziendo que ayudaria todo 
lo que pudiese en su tiempo, porque los capitanes de Mtdaqua poden en esso ayudar 
y dar buen aviamiento si quierem’ (P6rez in DI III 248). From the context there is here 
meant the captain Ataide, as is also clearly indicated in the InformoQ&o: *E chegando 
a Malaca depois do cerquo, achou ahi a Dom Alvaro de Taide... e o Padre deu esta 
conta do que determinava, e elle foi muyto contente disso e determinou ser com elle 
e Diogo Pereira" (70). 

f EX II 303. 

* Couto writes that in April, 1552, the viceroy sent Diogo de Sousa to Malacca in 
the same ship with Francisco Lopes de Sousa, who was on his way to take over the 
captaincy in Temate <6, 9, 20, pp. 378-379). He then erroneously adds; ”Nesta companhia 
despachou o Viso-Rey a D. Alvaro de Taide da Gama... por Capitio m6r do mar de 
Malaca, e de todas aquellas partes com grandes poderes; porque como elle entrava na 
Capitania de Malaca ap6s D. Pedro da Silva da Gama seu irmSo, que 16 estava, quiz ir 
diante hum anno que ainda Ihe faltava, por se tirar de gastos, e despezas. Despachados 
estes Capitaes, deram 6 v61a em Abril” (6, 9, 19, pp. 364-365); and, further on: “O Abril 
passado, como fica dito no Cap. XIX do IX. Liv., deixdmos embarcado pera aquella for- 
taleza D. Alvaro de Taide... por se tirar das despezas de Goa, e o Viso-Rey Ihe passou 
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Diogo Pereira also gave a letter to Xavier to be delivered in India. It was 
addressed to his factor, and it ordered him to purchase the gifts which would 
be needed for the king of China according to the wishes of the priest.^ While 
Xavier was in India seeking the requisite permissions of the viceroy and making 
the other arrangements for their voyage to China, he, Pereira, wish^ to purchase 
the pepper for the ship's cargo in Sunda. They would see each other again in 
Malacca in June of the following year; they would then sail from there on their 
embassy. 

Meanwhile the time had come for Xavier's further voyage to India. He took 
his leave of P^rez, Bravo, and Bernardo Rodrigues, of Captain Dom Pedro da 
Silva and his brother, of his friend Diogo Pereira, of the vigario and his bene¬ 
ficiaries, and of his other friends and acquaintances. On December 30 he em¬ 
barked on the Galega of Antonio Pereira and sailed off for India with his Japanese 
companions Antonio, Joane, Bernardo, and Matheus; with the ambassador of the 
king of Bungo; with the two confreres who had returned from the Moro mis¬ 
sion, that is, Morais and Gonsalves; ^ and a citizen of Malacca, Christovao 
Martins, who, as the representative of the people, should obtain from the viceroy 
help for the city that had been so seriously afflicted by the siege and was stiU 
under constant threats from its foes. 


Provisoes de Capitfio mOr do mar de Malaca, e de todas aquellas partes; e segundo nos 
parece, que o isentou nas cousas da Armada da jurisdicao de seu iim§o* (6, 10, 7, p. 443). 
But P^ez contradicts him in his Informagao where he writes: ^Dom Alvaro de Taide... 
foi muyto contente disso e determinou ser com elle e Diogo Pereira: que o Padre Mestre 
Francisco viesse k India e comprasse as cousas ncessarias pera a embaixada, e levasse 
provisdis pera Diogo Pereira ser embaixador, e trouxesse huma provisao pera Dom Alvaro 
ser capitao-inor do mar entretanto que nao estava na fortaleza, e que dessa maneyra 
teria mais poder pera favorecer a embaixada por.mar* (70). On Xavier's arrival in 1552 
he notes: *Chegando o Padre em Junho a Malaca, visitando seus devotos e amigos e 
dies a elle — primejromente a Dom Alvaro de Taide, dando-lhe conta do que avia fesrto 
e dando-lhe sua provisfio pera ser capitSo-mor do mar” (72-73). 

9 P^rez wrote in 1555: "gastando Diego Pereira por su factor mucho dinero en piegas 
ricas pera levar de presente, se tom6 [Xavier] en la vuelta de Malaqua” (DI III 248); 
and in his Informagao about Xavier: ”Mandou comprar muytas pessas ricas pera a em¬ 
baixada com dinheiro de Diogo Pereyra, o qual ficou em Malaca pera ir a Sunda a carregar 
a nao de.pimenta e vir esperar ao Padre a Malaca” (71). Xavier wrote to Diogo Pereira 
on June 25, 1552: ”Destrui-vos, Senhor, em gastos de quatro ou cinquo mil pardaos, 
que por meus rogos gastastes em pecas pera el-rey da China” (EX II 461). Mendes Pinto, 
who had a fondness for large numbers, later wrote in his fantastic Peregrinagam that 
Diogo had sent from Malacca in Xavier's company a Francisco de Caminha, his factor, 
with thirty thousand cruzados invested in musk and silks so that he could purchase every¬ 
thing that would be needed for the embassy (c. 215). 

w We conclude this from the fact that the two are not mentioned before this in 
India, although they would have been obliged to present themselves to the superior of 
the Indian mission in Goa if they had sailed there before Xavier. P6rez would also have 
detained them in Malacca, since Xavier would have to decide what should be done with 
them; and they could also help him with the large number of those who became ill 
during the siege. 

H We assume this from the fact that he did not write his letter to the king until 
after Xavier's arrival in Cochin, that is, on October 27, 1552, on the same day on which 
the viceroy also wrote to the king and queen. In his letter he appealed to eyewitnes^ 
for the siege of Malacca, and he repeated his complaints about D. Pedro da Silva, which 
we also find in Martins' letter (Q 47464748). — Cros (Vie II 419) and, following him, Brou 
(II 249) place the healing of an alleged epileptic son of Diogo Pereira by Xavier in this 
visit. We have referred to it as in 1549 (see above, p. 10). 
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Chapter III 


ON THE GALEGA (DECEMBER 30, 1551—JANUARY 24, 1552) 


1. The Letters from Europe (1548-1551) 

The passage from Malacca to Cochin took as a rule around four weeks. 
Xavier now had time to read the correspondence of the last two and one-half 
years which he had brought with him from Malacca and to obtain a comprehensive 
view of the Society and of the India mission that was now subject to him as 
its provincial. 

In addition to sending him official information on his appointment as provincial 
and the authorizations pertaining to this office, Ignatius had, at the beginning 
of 15501 and of 1551, ^ forwarded to him extensive reports ""on the works, estab¬ 
lishments, and persons of the Society," and copies of the two papal bulls which 
had been issued for the order by Paul III and Jiilius III. 


1 On July 12, 1550, Polanco wrote to Xavier: ''Ubiendo scrito para alld largo al prin* 
cipio deste aflo" (DI II 48), and he closed his letter with the words: ^De otras cosas 
serAn avisados de Portugal, y si Dios fuere servido, lo serAn para el Margo que viene, 
de acA” {ibid. 49). The ‘'long letter* is lost. 

2 Polanco's registers of the end of January, 1551, have: *India. Prima a Maestro 
Francesco una lettera lunga delle cose universal!, et fundationi, et persone della Com- 
pagnia * {ibid. 185). On January 29, 1551, Polanco wrote to Lancilotto at the end of his 
letter: *Non altro per questa, rimettendomi alia longa, quale h copia d'altra mandata 
allTndia del Japan al P. Maestro Francesco, e V. R lA potra leggerla e mandar a lui, 
se pensa haverA miglior ricapito che Taltra mandata per via di Goa* {ibid. 188). This 
long letter is also lost. We are therefore obliged to reconstruct the news from Europe 
which Xavier obtained from what is now missing of the correspondence he received in 
Malacca from the chronicle and registers of Polanco and from some other sources. On 
January 25, 1545, Xavier had written to Ignatius: *Desea cada anno saber nuebas vuestras 
y de tddolos de la Companhia, particularmente.... Deseo de saber nuevas del Doctor Iniguo 
Ldpez" (EX I 259-260). On January 12, 1549, he wrote: "Por amor de nuestro Sehor pego 
a vuestra Charidad que d6 cargo a alguna persona de casa que me screva nuevas de 
todos los professes de la Compahia, assi del numero como donde estAn, y de quantos 
coUegios hay, y las obligaciones a que son obligados los professes, y assi muchas otras 
cosas del fruto que hazen los de la Compahia. Yo dexo ordenado en Goa o6mo me man- 
den las cartas a Malaca, y en Malaca me las tresladen por muchas vias para me las 
mandar a Jap6n" {ibid. II 15-16). On February 2 he had asked Rodrigues to write to 
him through the two citizens of Malacca who were now sailing to him: *muito larguo 
de todos os da Companhia ques estao em Italia, Franga, Frandes, Alemanha, Spanha, 
AragAo, e do bendito colegio de Coimbra.* He should address his letters to the priests 
in Malacca, and they would send him copies by many vias to Japan. The originals would 
remain in Malacca, but he would receive the copies on some way or other {ibid. 66). 
He also asked for similar detailed information from Ignatius after his return from Japan 
{ibid. 375). That Xavier's wishes were fulfilled is indicated, for example, by Polanco's 
long letter of December 14, 1550, to Adriani, the superior in Louvain, in which he sent 
him the news on Rome and added: *De aliis vero locis Italiae, Siciliae, Lusitaniae, Hispa- 
niae, Germaniae et Indiae, per alias litteras intelligetis quid Deus ubique operetur” (MI 
Epp. Ill 264). 
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The bull lAcet debitum,* which Paul III had issued on October 18, 1549, was 
the long desired mare magnum of papal privileges for the new foundation. 
Through it the pope granted to the general of "the Society of Jesus founded and 
approved by him" the full right of ruling over all his subjects. Those who 
strove for spiritual offices through ambition were not suited for the Society. An 
appeal against the rule of the order was invalid. Members of the order who 
had pronounced their vows in it could not pass over into any other order (except 
that of the Carthusians) without the express permission of the general or of 
the Holy See. The Society should be exempt and directly subject to the pope. 
No one should be able to force its member to accept the office of a visitor, 
inquisitor, or of a chaplain of religious women; and their houses should not 
be obliged to pay tithes. The Society should have full freedom to accept or 
found houses, churches, or colleges. The general of the order should further, 
and, with his permission, also the provincials, be able to absolve the members 
of the order from all irregularities (a few serious cases being excepted); and 
its members should be able to dispense the sacraments of confession and Com* 
munion everywhere unhindered. The general further received the authority to 
appoint suitable persons for lecturing in theology and other faculties; and the 
members of the Society who worked in lands far distant from Rome among 
Saracens, pagans, and other nonbelievers could absolve from all cases, even 
those of the bull Coena DominL They could dispense from impediments to mar* 
riage among new converts with the exception of those proscribed by divine law; 
they could erect churches, hospitals, and other pious institutions; and, when 
necessary, th^ could binate in regions where there was a paucity of priests. 
With the permission of the general of the order they could from then on pronounce 
the vows of profession outside of Rome; the limitation on the number of coad¬ 
jutors to twenty was removed. The general should communicate the privileges 
which he had received to his subjects, especially to those in India and other 
distant regions. Through the second bull, Exposcit debitum,* issued on July 21, 
1550, Julius III again ratified the Institute of the Society of Jesus and all the 
fovors and privileges that had been granted to it by his predecessor. He further 
ordained diat a congregation of the majority of the professed whom the general 
could call to Rome without too much difficulty should decide upon the acceptance 
or change of the Constitutions. 

In a personal letter of July 12, 1550, Polanco referred to these two buUs and 
to a long letter which he had hims elf written at the beginning of the year. He 
also informed Xavier that Julius III, because of his great benevolence towards 
the Society of Jesus, had not retained during this jubilee year of 1550 the custom 
of suspending privileges that had been previously granted. He had further ordained 
that members of the order who were scattered so far thoug^out the world and 
were unable to come to Rome to gain the jubilee indulgence could gain it wherever 
they happened to be. When Ignatius asked the pope to ratify this favor for 
the Christians in the Indian possessions of the king of Portugal, and also in 
the Congo, Brazil, and North Africa, he had gladly granted this with the condition 
that it be conceded through the priests of the Society. Xavier as provincial 
should determine the conditions for the gaining of the indulgence in the regions 
subject to him, but in such a way that there was no question of any temporal 


J O 4267, ed. Const. I 356-371; cf. pp. CCXVII-CCXXII. 
« Q 4491, ed. Const. I 372-383; cf. pp. CCXXII-CCXXV. 
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gain, for the order. Francis would receive further news from Portugal the follow¬ 
ing March. ^ 

Apart from the papal bulls and the jubilee of 1550, in which the priests of 
the Society of Jesus took an active part,^ the principal event for the order had 
been the congregation of the professed, whidi had been proclaimed for the 
jubilee year. Despite his constant illness, Ignatius had completed the Constitutions, 
which bad been so ardently desired; and he had summoned the oldest priests 
to Rome at the end of 1550 in order to present them for their ratification. The 
number of professed up to the beginning of 1551 had increased to nineteen. Of 
the first ten companions, Codure and Favre had died. Araoz had pronounced 
his vows of profession in 1542; Borgia in 1548; Oviedo, Mirbn, Miona, Polanco, 
and Canisius in 1549; Goudanus, Viola, and Fnisius in 1550; and Strada on 
February 1, 1551. Ihree more had received permission to do so: Nadal and 
Jerdnimo Domdnech in 1548, and Miguel de Torres in 1549. ^ The duke of Gandla, 
Francisco de Borgia, who had been received into the order in 1546, had come 
from Spain for this congregation with arotmd thirty companions, among whom 
were Araoz, Strada, Mirdn, Oviedo, and Rojas. Laynez and Frusius had come 
from Sicily, Salmerdn from Verona in January, 1551; and Simon Rodrigues had 
begun his trip from Portugal to Rome at the end of 1550. The assembled priests 
had approved the Constitutions; but they had decided that they should be 
examined once again before they were published, and that they should be tested 
in practice.* Ignatius' proposal that they should choose another general because 
of his own sickness and failings had been unanimously rejected.* 

The letters also brought Xavier news about his old acquaintances in Paris 
and Rome. Thaidcs to his labors at the Council of Trent, which had been 
transferred to Bologna in 1547 because of the plague and then disbanded, Laynez 
was regarded as aas of the best theologians of Christendom and was hi{dfiy 
esteemed by all for his learning and virtue.** On feast days in 1548, eight to 
nine thousand had come to his sermons in the cathedral of Florence.** Since 
1549 he had been living as visitor in Palermo, superior of ail the confreres in 
Sicily, and preacher. ** In 1550 he had accompanied the viceroy on his expedition 
to North Africa,** and he had preached the Advent sermons in Rome a^er his 
return. ** As a theoiogian and preacher Salmerdn was only a little behind Laynez. ** 
The church of Santa Lucia in Bologna, where he had lived during the coimcU 
in 1548, could not contain all those who came for his sermons.** In 1549 he 
had been sent with Jay and Canisius to Ingolstadt as a professor of theology.** 
All three had earlier obtained the doctorate in theology in. Bologna.** Since 


* Q 4487, ed. DI II 47-49. Wicki here refers to documents 69-71, but these are not 
to be dated until the be ginning of il552, instead of to document 45, of January, 1551 (ibid. 
186-188). 

< DI II 48. 

* FN I 64* and Const. I. p. CCXXIV. 

* Polanco, Chronicon II 10-11. 

* Ibid. 14-15. 

*0 Ibid. I 214-215. 

** Ibid. 271. 

** Ibid. 375-376. 

** Ibid. II 4548. 

*< Ibid. 13. 

*5 Ibid. I 214. 

*« Ibid. 276. 

** Ibid. 410. 

** Ibid. 491492. 
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Ingolstadt lacked the bases for a theological faculty, Saltnerdn had returned to 
Italy in 1550 and was working with great success in the diocese of Verona, which 
was threatened by heresy. As confessor of Duke Ercole in Ferrara, Jay had striven 
in vain to bring the frivolous duchess back to the Catholic faith. ^ In 1550 he 
had gone from Ingolstadt to Augsburg, where he had worked among the spiritual 
and temporal lords assembled there for the diet; and he had tried to persuade 
them to found colleges.^ Broet had given the Exercises in Bologna to the clergy 
and to men and women of higher rank, among whom were thirty prominent 
matrons, and at times to twelve and thirteen individuals at a time; and he had 
brought many Lutherans back to the Church. ^ In Augsburg, where he was living 
in the retinue of the imperial court, Bobadilla, the stormy petrel, had preached 
against the Interim, and had consequently been expelled from Germany. Since 
then he had preached and lectured to a few, select hearers in Naples, where his 
style was not universally approved. He had then continued his preaching and 
conferences in different dioceses in southern Italy. ^ As provincial of the Spanish 
province, Araoz spent most of his time at the court in Valladolid, but he also 
visited from there the other houses that were subject to him.^ Francisco Strada, 
a divinely favored preacher, who carried aU with him, was working in Spain. 
There was no church in Valladolid that could hold his hearers. The main church 
in Salamanca in 1549 had been filled hours before he gave his Lenten sermons 
by doctors, professors, and students.^ More than a hundred individuals had 
entered into religious communities, and many of these into the Society of Jesus. 
He had enjoyed similar success in AlcalA, where he had preached in the university 
church and elsewhere.^ He had come to Rome in 1550, where he delivered the 
Advent sermons with Laynez.^ 

Of the others whom Xavier had (known during his stay in Rome, Rojas had 
been in Zaragoza since 1547. ^ Since 1547 Jerbnimo Dom^ech had been in Palermo 
as the confessor of the viceroy of Sicily, Don Juan de Vega.^ In 1549 he had 
received as his companion Father Paolo d'Achille.* Doctor Inigo L6pez had 
sailed from Rome with him in 1547 as the ph 3 rsician of the viceroy, but he had 
died in 1549.^1 In 1548 G. F. Cassini and Isidoro Bellini had accompanied Laynez 
to Naples.^ Elpidio Ugoletti had gone to Padua in 1545. From there he had 
passed on to Paris in 1549, where he became superior of the community of 
students of the order." G. B. Pezzano had been continuing the work of Favre 
and Laynez in Parma." 

Miona, who had been Inigo's confessor in Paris, had been living in Rome 
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since 1544.” Xavier's place there bad been taken by lus fdative. the excellent 
Diego de Egula, who, togethct with his brother Esteb^, iyhi^te the Eternal 
City on Januaty I, 1551, to Nic^tisy the son of Esteban had 

just heard from ‘Poiahco that his uiocle. Master Francis Xa^eT.VI^d amved 
in J^pan. ^ A month later piego had to inft^ sahie JPpOTjas of death 
of his father. During his sleed oa' 23, be had to a 

better worid. Ignatius had had him buried in front of the main altar at the 
f^t of the miraculous pain of the Madonna ddla Strada^ near the bodies 
of so many other saintfy eonfreres, includiog^ those of Favre and Codure. two 
other duiriog Xavier's stay there had preceded 

him hi dedith: FetrAo, the archivist and asslsianl;: of the secretary Polanco, 
had died bn October 20, 1543,^ He had fallowed in death on December'7, 
154S,;by Codacio, the procurator of die house. This latter had died in the arms 
of Ihigb.. Ih a circular letter Polanco had recommended this pri^l, who had 
deserved Kt touch of the Society and of the Roman house,® to the prayerbof the 
Whote'-brdef,'' 

Polanco was constantly at Ignatius' side as secretary of the Society of Jesus, b 
Nadal. who had an extraordinary capacity for. wark, had charge of the college 
in. Messina. He delivered two lectures a day’^on the Epistles of St. Paulrgave ; 
instructions on Chiisttan doctrine on Fridays,, preached on Simdays Wim 
great humanist Frusius—in the momings in the chureh of (Im Society and iit 
the afternoons in the cathedral-^heard confessions,- and took bare of other aflairs.b 
Cbnisius, who had been one of the foimders OC me b<diege in 
teaching theology in lagolstadt under diflKuU conditions. Since 1550 he had been 
rector of the unlversity t^^ assisted by who had been Mint to 

replace Safraeibn.” >- 

At the beginning of 1551 there were tweh^ hooi^s pf, the .Society in Europe, 
but thdy seyen had fixed revenues and w fair-sized twrmnto In ad¬ 

dition m l&at of India, there were two other prbidnces of th'e order: tlie province 
of Araor,-and the ptovince of Potiugal, which also included Brazil 

and Africa from Morocco to the Cape .of imdef Simon Rodrigues. 

$k;% was ptm:ticaUy goveimed by Laynez^ a^ other aneas Were dirccUy 

under the general of thB''urder. ■ ■ 

The only house of the Society in 'Romb -wi^ . .the professed house with its 
adjm'nkig tfrapel Of. della SiradbaKi^ all the additions and 

adjusimenis that had b^n made to the building, it. had gradually become too. 
smMI for the ever increasing number of residents; It served both as a novitiate 
and as the ruling center for the order. Mofr .entered the Society here frOtii gB ; ^ 
parts of Europe w'bere there were houses of. the order than anywhere else, - la 
there were ihirty-sLv in the hou^; in 154'? op to fifty i” and m - 
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because of the general congregation, the number had increased to ninety. Most 
of the residents were young men who would be sent to different houses of the 
order after their novitiate.^ 

The work in Rome was the same as it had been earlier: preaching (also in 
the bcmchi near San Celso), the hearing of confessions, service in the hospitals 
(where some of the confreres were always employed), the teaching of Christian 
doctrine, and conferences for priests. The younger confreres were also preaching 
in the streets. Where they showed up, the clowns and buffoons usually departed.*' 
The chapel was too small for those who listened to the sermons, and for the 
numerous confessors vdio were kept busy there. A great event in Rome had 
been the arrival of the duke of Gandla, Francisco de Borgia, in October, 1550. In 
1546 he had been received into the Society of Jesus in strictest secrecy, and he 
had founded a college in his resident city. He came to Rome dressed as a layman 
with a retinue of twenty-five or thirty persons for the congregation of the pro¬ 
fessed. During his stay in the city, he lived in the professed house and edified 
all with his great humility. He designated a large sum to be given as an alms 
for the building of a new and larger church. He also obtained other benefactors 
for this project. Before his departure, at the beginning of February, 1551, the 
foundations for the church had been dug and building had already been started. 
Don Juan, the duke’s son, was personally helping with it. The duke further 
designated twelve thousand ducats for the purchase of a piece of ground for 
the future Roman college.** 

A second house was founded from Rome in Tivoli, in the mountains to the 
east of Rome. In 1548 Ignatius had settled a dispute there between the city 
and the neighboring Castle Sant'Angelo. On this occasion 'Don Luis de Mendoza 
had given to the Society of Jesus a house with a chapel and a small garden in 
front of the city wall.** Since then Xavier’s countryman Miguel de Ochoa, from 
Uztarroz in the Roncal Valley, had been working there. He had entered the 
Society of Jesus in Rome this same year and was teaching Christian doctrine 
to the children in Tivoli. He was also attracting many persons through his healing 
prayers. Ignatius had him ordained to the priesthood, and in 1550 he already 
had seventy boys in his school.** 

In Bologna Xavier was still very much remembered, and his letters from 
India were read with great interest. *' BroSt and Palmio were now living near 
Santa Lucia. Palmio was also preaching there at the bishop’s synod to three 
hundred priests. During the procession of the Blessed Sacrament, more than 
two hundred persons received Holy Communion despite the opposition of some 
friars who spoke out against frequent Communion.** The prior of the Trinitk, 
Andrea Lippomani, had foimded the first college for students of the Society in 
Padua in 1542. It now had fifteen scholastics and a rector, who were supported 
by the prior.** In 1550 Lippomani had founded a second college of this type 
for twelve students in Venice. It was located in a small house with a chiuch 


*4 Polanco, Chronicon II 14. 

** Ibid. 7-8 13-14. 

*• MI Epp. Ill 256-264; Polanco, Chronicon II 10-13 162-164; MX U 159-160. 

** Polanco, Chronicon I 266-267. 

** Ibid. 269-270; II 17-20. On Ochoa, see E. Miqueleiz, SJ., Apuntes biogrdficos del 
P. Miguel Ochoa. SJ. (Pamplona, 1932). 

*' As Antonio Brandio ascertained on his trip to Rome in 1551 and wrote to Xavier 
on November 21, 1551 (MX II 159). 

** Polanco, Chronicon I 275-277; II 52-58. 

** Ibid. II 5860. 
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near the residence of the founder and not far from the Hospital of the Incurables, 
where Xavier had earlier taken care of the sick. Of the twelve students in the 
college, nine were scholastics and three were priests.’* 

In 1548 Ignatius had sent ten priests to Messina, including Nadal and Ca- 
nisius, in order to open the first college of the Society for extems, as had been 
requested by the city. According to the announcement of the college, it followed 
in everything the customs of Paris. Dr. Inigo L6pez and Jerdnimo Domdnech 
had persuaded the viceroy of Sicily to suggest the founding of a college of the 
Society to the people of the city. The school had soon flourished. The university 
was also placed under the Society. So many vocations developed that in 1550 a 
novitate proper, the first of the order, was erected not far from the collie. 
There were at this time in the city thirty confreres, among whom were ten 
novices.” In 1549 Palermo also obtained a college for extern students through 
the viceroy, Juan de Vega. In 1550 it already had an enrollment of 380. The 
vicereine, who died this same year, had given an example to the whole coimtry. 
She had received Holy Communion every fifteen days, an unheard of piety at 
the time. The viceroy had been 'worthy of her. Through him, his confessor, 
Jerdnimo -Domdnech, was able to extend Ms fruitful labors over the whole island; 
convents were reformed, dioceses visited, and peace established.” With the sup¬ 
port of Dr. Inigo Li^>ez, the decree of Pope Innocent, according to wMch physicians 
should cease visiting the sick who refused to confess, was published throu^iout 
the entire island.” 

Fourteen scholastics and their superior. Father Kessel, were living in Cologne. 
The prior of the chartreuse was a true friend of the Society, as he had ever 
been; and in 1548 he undertook to support eight scholastics.” Father Adriani 
was in Louvain with a small number of students of the order.” Twelve students 
of the order, including three priests, were living at the Lombard College in Paris 
with Viola, their superior. In 1550 the bishop of Clermont had ceded to them 
a house on. the rue de Harpe, in the western part of the Latin Quarter, as a 
place of residence. In tMs same year Viola had pronounced the vows of pro¬ 
fession and placed them in the hands of the abbot of Sainte Genevi^e. Accord¬ 
ing to an old custom, they went on Sundays and feast days to the chartreuse with 
other students whom they had won over to tMs practice; and on Sundays more 
than sixty students approached the Lord's table. The monks were happy to see 
them, for in 1550 twenty-two of these students had joined them. The letters from 
India aroused the enthusiasm of the students of the Society. Like the first ten 
compamons, they went each year on a feast of the Blessed Virgin to Montmartre 
to renew their vows. Among the professors of the umversity there were some 
who were opposed to the Society; but Dr. Picard, the nuncio, the bishop of 
Clermont, and Cardinal Guise warmly interceded for those who were attacked.** 
There were some smaller residences in Spain, such as those in Barcelona, in 
Zaragoza (where Rojas had tMcen a strong stand against the archbishop, who 
was hostile to the Jesuits),in Valladolid (where Araoz was living at the court),” 


” Ibid. 6(W6. 
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and in Valencia (where ten students of the order were attending the university 
under Mirdn's direction)." But there were now three more houses worth noting. 
In Alcald the Society had lost a great benefactor through the death of Dr. Ortiz 
at the beginning of 1548," but in 1550 Villaneuva had succeeded in acquiring a 
house of its own for the students of the order." The Society did not gain a 
foothold in Salamanca until 1548. Dr. Miguel de Torres, the superior of the new 
foundation, was highly esteemed by his collegues as a former professor at the 
university. Melchior Cano, who occupied the first chair of teaching in the Domi¬ 
nican monastery and was renowned for his learned writings and his talent for 
preaching, had earnestly proclaimed Ignatius and his companions as the pre¬ 
cursors of the already bom Antichrist in his lectures and sermons. The master 
general of the Order of Preachers in Rome, however, issued a circular letter 
towards the end of the year in which he forbade any members of his order to 
attack the Society of Jesus, which had been approved by the pope." At the 
request of Simon Rodrigues, the king of Portugal recommended the accused in 
a personal letter to the bishop of Salamanca; and Strada's preaching had effected 
a change in public opinion." In 1550 Torres had visited Siliceo, the archbishop 
of Toledo, who was hostile to the Jesuits, and tried to make him change his 
mind, but without much success." On the other hand, the archbishop of Burgos 
asked for and obtained Torres as a companion on his visitation of his diocese. 
In Burgos Torres, like kll the Jesuits, was hospitably received in the house of 
the rich and pious Bento Uguccioni. The latter had made the Exercises under the 
direction of Simon Rodrigues in Lisbon in 1541, and since then he had remained 
a warm friend of the Society." In 1545 the duke of Gandia with princely generosity 
had foimded the first college of the Society for extern students in his titular city. ^ 
In 1548 a university (the first of the order) was added to it. In the same year 
the new college building was occupied.” It was due to the efforts of this thirty- 
seven-year-old duke that the Exercises were approved by the pope in 1548, and 
that, through the bull Ucet debitum, the privileges of other orders were granted 
to the Society of Jesus.” In 1548 the house in Gandia had thirteen members 
of the Society under the rector Oviedo, who was also accustomed to preach 
to the New Christians in the villages in the environs of the city.” During this 
same year Borgia had preached on one occasion to the Poor Clares, in whose 
convent Xavier's sister had died as abbess with a reputation for sanctity.” 

Under the guidance of Simon Rodrigues, the province of Portugal had in¬ 
creased rapidly: thirty-eight had entered in 1548, thirty-seven in 1549, and forty- 
three in 1550. In two years the number of confreres in the College of Coimbra 
had risen from ninety to one hundred and fifty, and these were drawn from the 
most talented students. Thirteen were already studying theology in 1548.” The 


" Ibid. II 95-96. 

« Ep. Mixtae I 475. 

" Polanco, Chronicon I 301-302 431; II 120-126. 
« Ibid. I 267-268. 

" Ibid. 423429. 

« Ibid. II 106-111. 

" Ibid. 111. 

» Ibid. 1 64. 

« Ibid. 311. 

■n ibid. 314-315. 
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rector, Luis Gon^ves da Camara, had been succeeded in 1548 by Luis da Gri, 
and the latter in turn by Urbano Fernandes in 1550.* Knowledge and piety were 
flourishing. The example of the young students of the order edified the whole 
city. A portion of the philosophical students had been transferred in 1550 to 
the college's estate in Sao Fins on the northern boundary of Portugal because 
of a lack of space in Coimbra and the better air in the country.^ In 1549 the 
entrance of Dom Theotonio, the brother of the duke of Braganfa, the mightiest 
grandee of the realm after the king, created a storm. It was only due to the 
protection of the king that the duke did not take the novice from the college 
by force of arms.* A year later, in October, 1550, a friend and former penitent 
of Xavier entered the Society in Coimbra. This was, as Luis Gon 9 alves da Camara 
wrote to Ignatius in November,* Lionel de Lima, whom Xavier had come to 
know in Amboina in 1546 and had recommended to the king. He was highly 
esteemed by both John III and the emperor because of his 'knowledge of the 
sea route to India. There were two communities of the order in Lisbon. One 
of these was at the court, where Simon Rodrigues was living as the tutor and 
confessor of Prince Joao, and where he had great influence on the king and the 
lords of the land. The other was that of Santo Antio, whose residents worked 
in the city by preaching, hearing confessions, and giving the Exercises. Popular 
missions were also being regularly given throughout flie country by members 
of the Society from Lisbon and Coimbra, and these were extraordinarily success¬ 
ful.* The priests also received assistance from the Catalan Pedro Domdnech, 
who had founded an orphanage for boys in Lisbon in 1549, which was to become 
a semineuy for the foreign missions of the Society.* 

Lands across the seas were also not forgotten. At the request of the captain 
of the fortress of Ceuta, Dom Affonso de Noronha, a great friend of the Society 
of Jesus, two priests had been sent there in North Africa. One of these, Luis 
Gon 9 alves da Camara, had soon returned to Portugal for reasons of health. 
The other, JoSo Nunes Barreto, remained in the neighboring Tetuan with a lay 
brother, Ignacio Vogado, to strengthen his Christian countrymen who were lan¬ 
guishing there in prison.* Since the beginning of 1548 four Jesuits had been 
working in the Congo, also known as Manicongo, where a Christian king had 
been ruling since 1491. Within a few months they had baptized aroimd five 
thousand natives in the capital and its environs, and they were striving by word 
and deed to raise the low moral standards of the blacks. The iking, Dom Diogo, 
was only exteriorly a Christian. He did everything he could to prevent their 
apostolate, even forbidding the missionaries to condemn the vices of the people 
from the pulpit. They were finally detained in their residence as prisoners and 
were even threatened with death by the 'king. One of the missionaries therefore 
returned to Portugal at the beginning of 1549 in order to give a report to the 
king.* Rodrigues had sent six confreres to Brazil in 1549. Among these were 
Fathers Manuel de Ndbrega and Juan de Azpilcueta, a cousin of Xavier from 
Barasoain. They settled in Sao Salvador (Bahia) and visited the naked caimibals 


* Polanco, Chronicon I 320; II 135. 

* Ibid. II 133-134. 

* Ibid. I 446; F. Rodrigues, Hist. I 1, 439-442. 

* Q 4532. 

* Polanco, Chronicon II 135-136. 

« Ibid. I 447. 

« Ibid. I 327-331 448; II 136-137; F. Rodrigues, Hist. I 2, 558-563. 
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in the surrounding villages in order to win them for Christ. As a Basque, Azpil- 
cueta quickly learned their language, which seemed to him to be related to his 
own mother tongue. He was thus able to preach to the savages in their own 
speech. The missionaries as a consequence soon made converts in six or seven 
villages. Four more priests and seven orphans who had been imder the care 
of Pedro Dom^nech were sent there to help them in 1550. In the meantime the 
priests in SSo Salvador had founded a second station in the south, in Sao Vicente. 
In February, 1551, the first diocese in Brazil was erected in Bahia; and Pedro 
Fernandes, Xavier’s fellow student at the University of Paris and vicar general 
in India, was appointed its bishop.** 

The prospects of foimding a mission in Abyssinia had come to a halt.** 
Favre was to have gone there as patriarch, but he had since died. Ignatius had 
therefore recommended Broet for the office in 1547. But the 'king of Portugal 
would have nothing to do with a Frenchman. In March, 1548, Rodrigues had 
then proposed Melchior Cameiro for the patriarchate. He had also offered to 
go himself to Abyssinia if this would be to the greater honor of God: the pope 
had earlier destined him and Xavier for this mission. In both spiritual and 
temporal matters the Collie of Coimbra had made such progress that his pres¬ 
ence there was no longer necessary. If the king wished to send him, Cameiro 
could take his place as confessor of the prince. He had therefore written to 
Father Martim de Santa Cruz, who was living in Rome, that Ignatius might decide 
the matter.** But the king w£» unable to make a decision and all efforts to 
shake him from his lethargy had been without effect, as Rodrigues wrote to 
Ignatius on August 15, five months later. If his going to the Preste would prevent 
the naming of a patriarch, he was ready to renoain in Portugal. Bobadilla could 
be proposed for the office.*^ 

Petrus Tasfa Seion.** an Abyssinian moiffc, had come with some companions 
to the Eternal City in 1541** and had obtained from Paul HI the church of San 
Stefano, near the Vatican, as a residence for himself and his countrymen.** Tired 
of the interminable delays in fulfilling the Preste's request for the appointment 
of a patriarch, and supported by a number of cardinals and other prelates, he 
suggested to the pope that he should send five bishops to Abyssinia so that one 
of these could be designated patriarch by the Preste. When news of this proposal 
reached Portugal, John III raised an objection to it through his ambassador Baltasar 
de Faria. The pope then promised that he would not make any changes until 


*« Polanco. Chronicon I 448452; II 157-162; also Q 4496 4618 4626 4628; Ldte, Hist. I 
560-561. 

** On January 17, 1549, Ignatius gave a survey of the developments of the affair after 
Xavier's death <Q 4140, ed. MI Epp. II 304-309). A briefer account is given by F. Rodrigues, 
Hist. I 2, 572. The king did not name a patriarch until 1553. 

** Rodrigues to Santa Cruz on March 24, 1548 <Q 3886, ed. Ep. Broiti 590-591). 

*7 Q 3981, ed. ibid. 601. 

** On him see Q 666467 2459 3299 4083 4121b 4140 4565 4686 5059 5841; his pubUcations 
5079 5087-5088 5093 5095a 5135. He came to Rome in 1541 <Q 666) and died Aere at the 
age of forty-two in 1550 (Q 5851). See also Kammerer III 2 (1949) 524-528, in his richly 
illustrated section “Tasla Seyon et la p6riode d’activitd du monast6re San Stefano dei 
Mori (1538-1552).' 

** Q 666 and 4140. 

** Cf. Q 4121b, p. 500, and the bibliography on the monastery in Kammerer III 2, 
515, especially M. Chaine, SJ., 'Un monastbre 6thiopien k Rome aux XV< et XVI< slides: 
San Stefano dei Mori,” Milanges de la Faculti Orientale de I’UniversiU Saint-Joseph de 
Beyrouth 5 (1911) 1-36, and Mauro da Leonessa, O.Cap., Santo Stefano Maggiore degli 
Abissini e le retazioni romano-etiopiche (Cittk del Vaticano, 1929) 191-216. 
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the king of Portugal nominated someone for the (^ce.*< The objection of the 
king and the murder, on October 27, 1548, of Pier Luigi Famese, the son of Paul III 
and one of the principal benefactors of Tasfft Seion, had for the moment thwarted 
the plan of the Abyssinian monk.^ But even then there was no decision on 
the part of the king. In three letters of October 9 and 10, Rodrigues therefore 
earnestly asked Ignatius that he might be allowed to sail to India with the fleet 
of March, 1549, even without the permission of the iking. If this happened, he 
would leave behind a letter for the king telling him that he would remain for 
a year in India, until the arrival of the next mail from Portugal. If His Highness 
then sent a patriarch from the Society, he would be ready to accompany him; 
but if he chose him, Rodrigues, for this office, he should send him the required 
faculties. Rodrigues was certain that this would walke up the king. His own 
place at court could be taken over by Santa Cruz, Jay, or Jerdnimo Domdnech.^ 
Ignatius wrote in reply to Rodrigues that he did not want him to leave Portugal 
without the permission of his prince.** Rodrigues then wrote to Rome that for 
three years he had had the permissicm of the king to sail to Brazil with ten or 
twelve companions as soon as Santa Cruz came to replace him . But in the 
meantime the latter had suddenly died in Rome on October 27. On January 17, 
1549, Ignatius therefore wrote a letter to the rector of Coimbra, Luis da Gri, 
in which he set forth the history of the search for a patriarch. He noted that 
the king, despite all the promises he had made after his intervention with the 
pope in the preceding September, had not as yet nominated anyone for the 
office. There was consequently the possibility that Petrus, the Abyssinian monk, 
would insist upon his plan in Rome. He would circumvent Portugal in the 
question of the Abyssinian patriarch and have it resolved by the pope himself. 
Hie king must therefore be urged to designate a patriarch without further delay, 
and also a companion as the latter's eventual successor. He had been putting 
the matter off now for three years. After the news of the death of Santa Cruz, 
Rodrigues had probably reflected again on whether or not his voyage to Brazil 
was actually to the greater glory of God. As he, Ignatius, had already written to 
him several times, he was not enthusiastic about his many proposals for helping 
the souls of infidels in foreign lands. Nevertheless, since he, Rodrigues, had been 
perservering in this desire for ten years and had again written to him about it, 
his request would have to be granted. In his last letter Rodrigues had stated 
that the king would be happy if one of the first companions of the Society were 
sent to replace him, and he was further of the opinion that Jay or JenSnimo 
Dom^nech would do for this. But the former was the confessor of the duke of 
Ferrara, and the latter of the viceroy of Sicily and his wife. It would be diffikxilt 
to obtain their release. The king would therefore have to ask the pope directly 
through his ambassador for one of these or for another. Success in this would 
show whether Rodrigues' longing for the foreign missions was from God or not.* 
If the king could not be induced to take decisive action with respect to 
Abyssinia, the urgent letter which Xavier sent to him and to Simon Rodrigues, 
and the oral and written presentations of Frey Joflo de Villa de Conde and of 


See the letter of Baltasar de Faria to John III of September 14, 1548 (Q 3990, 
ed. CDP VI 286-287), and that of Ignatius of January 17. 1549 <MI Epp. II 304-305). 

* Ignatius, I. c., on the relations of Cardinal Famese with TasfE Seion. See also 
Q 4083. 

93 Q 4005^7. ed. Ep. Bro'eti 607-611. 

^ Q 4117. 

Q 4140. 
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the vicar general, Mestre IPedro Fernandes, had not been without effect. On 
February 27, 1550, the king had assembled his coimcil before the departure of 
the India fleet in order to discuss the Indian mission. He personally attended 
the meeting along with the infante Dom Luis and Mestre Pedro Fernandes. Many 
documents, and Xavier's letters in particular, were read. The infante earnestly 
urged the king to give his utmost support to the missionaries of the Society. 
The council finally reached the following conclusions: The king should order that 
all the colleges that had already been founded on the Indian mission, and all 
that were to be founded, be given over to the Society of Jesus. The captains of 
the fortresses should give the priests of the Society everything they needed for 
their voyages and support. They should grant them all the favors which they 
asked for their Christians. And they should render them every assistance in 
their efforts to reform the morals of the people and to promote the welfare of 
their souls. 

At the be ginning of 1550 Dom Affonso de Noronha, the then captain of Ceuta 
and a great friend of the Society of Jesus, had been appointed viceroy of India; 
and he had promised Rodrigues that immediately after his arrival he would send 
two priests to the Preste.^ In the (king's instruction for Noronha, he had given 
explicit orders with respect to the protection of the Pearl Fishers, the punitive 
expedition against the king of Jaffna, and an inquiry into the guilt of the king 
of Kotti.*^ In January, 1549, Xavier had written to the king, recommending to 
him, among other matters, the college of Cranganore and his Paravas. In a 
personal letter, the king now replied to these requests as follows: 

Your suggestion that I should not permit Father Frey Vicente to relinquish his 
college in Cranganore as long as he lives seems good to me. With respect to his 
desire that a priest of the Society should be given him for teaching grammar and to 
preach on Sundays and feast days to the residents of the fortress and to the students 
of the college, since there is no one who can go there from here this year, I would 
be glad if you could designate one there who you think is suitable for this. 

About the Paravas he wrote: 

With respect to the oppression' which you write to me the Christians of Cape 
Comorin are obliged to endure from my captains in their payments from the Pearl 
Fisheries, and with respect to the payments which they exact from them for the fish 
which they catch for their own sustenance, and from the chank, which they take from 
them by force, since it is a valuable object of trade in Bengal, I am writing to you 
what I am ordering in these matters, since I know that you will be consoled to be 
particiilarly informed about them. With respect to the payments from the Pearl Rsheries, 
I am ordering that they pay for only those which they fish in keeping with the regulation 
issued by Garcia de S4 at your request; and their payment should be made in the way 
that is easiest for them. Vfith respect to the fish which they catch for their own 
sustenance, I am ordering that no payments whatever should be exacted for these, 
and that they should not be compelled to make them; and, with respect to the chank, 
that these are not to be taken from them. ^ 

During the previous two years, 1549 and 1550, it had not been possible to 
send men to India because of the fovmding of the mission in Brazil.’’ But Ro- 


•« Q 4409 and 4409a, ed. DI II 23-25 34-36. 

« Q 4411. 

’* The letter is lost. Two fragments from it are given in Seb. (jon^ves 1, 12, and 2, 9. 
» Cf. Wicki, “Jesuiten-Indienfahrer" 270. 
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drigues now made up for this neglect. He sent the desired help with the fleet 
of 1551: six chosen members of the Society (four priests and two brothers), six 
candidates for the order, and nine orphan boys who had been under the care of 
Pedro Dom^nech. Six Dominicans also sailed for India. 

The letters brought further good news to Xavier from Portugal: the conversion 
of his relative Martin de Azpilcueta, Doctor Navarro, the famed teacher of canon 
law in the University of Coimbra. When Xavier was stili in Lisbon, the doctor 
had written to him that aU kinds of rumors were circulating in Coimbra about 
the Institute of the newly founded Society of Jesus, and that he would be glad 
to speak with him about them. Since Xavier was detained at court, Azpilcueta 
had written to the king that he might send his cousin to Coimbra so that he might 
manage his house. After he had retired from teaching, they would both go together 
to India. But Xavier, at the time of his departure, had to console him with the 
prospect of their seeing each other in heaven. 

In the debate over a former scholastic of the Society of Jesus, Pedro Luis 
da Fonseca, who had passed over to the Franciscans in Coimbra in 1548, the 
doctor had sided with the latter. He had been of the opinion ^t the vows of 
Jesuit scholastics, which were binding upon them but not upon the order, were 
an unheard-of novelty. He refused to accept them as such, and would thus not 
admit that scholastics of the Society were religious. ^ But he had slowly changed 
his attitude towards the Jesuits. On October 25, 1550, he had published in Coimbra 
his Retectio cap. Ita quorundam de Judaeis on proscribed trade with the Saracens 
and the censures incurred through it. He had dedicated his work "to the most 
learned Master Simon Rodrigues, superior of the Society of Jesus in Portugal 
and in the overseas i>ossessions of King John III on this side of the Ganges, and 
confessor of the prince destined to be the heir to the throne, and to the famed 
college of his order." The reason for this was that his essay was an answer 
to questions which priests of the Society had presented to him. These were Luis 
Gonsalves de Noronha [read: Camara] and JoAo Nunes, who were caring for the 
Christians imprisoned by the Saracens in Africa; and the very learned Manuel 
de Ndbrega, who had earned his doctorate under him, in Brazil; and Juan de 
Azpilcueta, his dearest nephew. A further reason was that he wished to show 
all his love and respect for the Society of Jesus after having earlier shown himself 
rather cool with respect to its Institute, although he had been attracted by much 
that was in it. Its foimder and general was his coimtryman, Ignatius of Loyola, 
who deserved to be esteemed for his birth, his piety, and his nobility. One of 
the first twelve had been " Magister Franciscus ab Azpilcueta et Xabierre,” whom 


100 On March 14, 1551, Luis Gonsalves da Camara wrote to ^mon Rodrigues from Al- 
meirim that the following had sailed to India on March 10: Melchior Nunes, Antonio 
de Eredia, Gon^alo Rodrigues, and Christovio da Costa with six orphan boys. He added 
that they would be followed three or four days later by Manuel de Morals and Pedro 
de Almeida. In addition to these three were six Dominicans and six candidates for the 
Society <Q 4641, ed. DI II 195-197). In his Chronicon, Polanco speaks of six Jesuits, ten 
orphan boys, and five candidates: Antonio and Melchior Dias, Madeira, Teixeira, 'and 
Jorge Nunes <II 358-359). Another candidate was Francisco DurSo (see his necrology, 
which gives a detailed report on the history of his vocation to the Society, in ARSI: 
Lus. 58, 191). Pedro Domdnech gives a long description of the voyage of his nine orphan 
boys (Ep. Mixtae II 530-536). Teixeira adds to the nine the Flemish orphan Thomas 
(Q 46S9, ed. DI II 199). In his instruction for the count of Castanheira, who was com¬ 
missioned to equip the fleet, the king speaks of only nine orphan boys ((j 4623, ed. DI II 
193-194). Cf. Wicki, "Jesuiten-Indienfahrer” 270 and 337. 

•«« Vol. I, pp. 67J678. 

•« Ep. Mixtae I 536-542. 
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the king had called from Rome together with Rodrigues, the superior of the 
Indian province of the order, famed for his holy life and the miraculous signs 
reported of him, and his own dose relative. He had earlier shared the judgment 
of many about their Institute, since he had been of the opinion that the newly 
founded Society would be of little profit to Christendom. But its successes had 
exceeded all, even the most sanguine, expectations in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
beyond the Ganges, so that the flower of youthful students flowed to it. Formerly 
he had been tepid and reticent in its regard, but for some time now he had 
become a warm and enthusiastic admirer of it. He offered its members as a 
consequence this small gift as a token of his love, and he asked Rodrigues and 
his confreres to recommend him to their leader Jesus so that he, who with such 
pride counted them among his former students, might be their least companion 
in heaven."® 


2. News from the Moluccas (1549-1551) 

In Januaiy, 1549, Xavier had received a letter in Ckxdiin from Nuno Ribeiro 
in Amboina, where he was working with great success. > His death seven months 
later had brought an end to his labors. On his return from Japan, Master 
Francis learned more about his works and his death from P^rez, who had known 
the priest in (Coimbra and in St. Paul's Ck>llege in Goa, where he had heard his 
life's confession at the tune of his first Mass. P^rez had asked the Portuguese 
who had wintered for three months on Amboina before returning to Malacca, 
and others who had been with Ribeiro and had been present at his death, about 
him. Despite the poor food (sago and at times some rice), Rilwiro had zealously 
visited and instructed the Christians in their villages for a year and a half in 
the face of many dangers and difficulties on land and sea. 'Two or three times 
he had suffered shipwreck. Many times the Moors had sought to (kill him. They 
once set on fire the hut in which he was staying in order to bum him to death. 
On another occasion they had given money to a man so that he would get rid 
of the priest by means of a sword or poison. But the hired assassin had become 
a (Christian and had been baptized. ® The Portuguese were full of praise 
for the holy life and zeal of the priest. He heard the confessions of his country¬ 
men, instructed the native Christians, and defended them from their Mohammedan 
neighbors. The new converts revered him as their father and protector. He 
gave everything he had to them. He frequently returned home without a shirt, 
trousers, or jacket, since he had given these to some pauper. When he was 


MB "Postremo quod meum erga vos amorem, obseruantiam, et pietatem, vel hoc mu- 
nusculo testatam esse omnibus eo magis percupio, quo pluribus olim videri potui fri^dhis 
istud vestrum viuendi institutum ab initio probare: tametsi prae multis ad id alliciebar. 
Nempe quod inuentmn erat hominis conterranei mei, Ignatii nimirum A Loyola, praepositi 
vestri generalis, viri gentilitia, pietate, nobilitateque ac multis aliis nominibus venerandi; 
quodque unus ex primis duodedm, qui sacrosanctae Sedi Apostolicae vos deuouistis, nempe 
magister Frandscus ab Azpilcueta, et Xabierre k rege, ac D. N. una tecum, Symon cla- 
rissime, Roma vocatus, et societatis vestrae Indicae praefectura, vita sancta, sanctisque 
signis, ut fertur, dams cognationis iure propinquo coniunctus est.” The dedication is 
lacking in the later editions, for example, in the Cologne edition of 1616 <cf. Q 5094). 

* EX II 78, 

® His sponsor at his baptism was Diogo de Sousa, who sailed to Temate in 1544 
with the dove ship and returned from there to India by way of Amboina in 1549 (O 
3841 3907). 
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sick, he had himself carried to the Christian villages by two men, slung in a 
hammock fashioned from a linen cloth and fastened at both ends to a bamboo pole. 

On the feast of the Assumption, 1549, he had celebrated Mass with great 
devotion and had sung the Gloria in excelsis Deo with an exultant voice. It 
had been his last Holy SacriJfice. After he had eaten, he was seized with a high 
fever and severe pains in the stomach (it was rumored that he had been poisoned 
by the Moors). Seven days later, with his crucifix in his hands and with a lively 
faith, he gave up his soul to his Creator and Redeemer. In the year and a half 
that he had been on Amboina, he had baptized 2,066 individuals. ^ He was laid 
to rest by the Portuguese and native Christians in a chiuch of our Lady, which 
he had built himself with great efforts.^ Morais and Gongalves, who had come 
to Amboina from Temate, had again left it in the middle of May, 1550, in order 
to return to Malacca. > The Christians on Amboina, who were persecuted by the 
Moors, were consequently now without a missionary to encourage them and to 
instruct them in their faith. 

Beira had sent with the clove ship which sailed from Temate in February, 
1546, an extensive report to Xavier on his work in Temate and on the Moro mis¬ 
sion. < The latter received it in Cochin in January, 1549. The bearers of the 
report had wintered the usual three months in Amboina. Before continuing their 
voyage at the middle of May, they had learned from a korakora which had come 
from Temate a vague rumor that Beira had been murdered on his return to 
Moro. Before Xavier sailed from Malacca for Japan, he had sent three confreres 
to the help of Beira: Fathers Affonso de Castro and Manuel de Morais and 
Brother Francisco Gonsalves. With them he sent a letter of June 20, 1549, in 
which he ordained that Castro should remain in Temate, and that the two 
others should work under Beira as their superior (and in the case of his death 
imder Castro) on the Moro mission. In his letter he had given precise instmctions 
with respect to the letters which the superior should send every year to him 
and to the confreres in India and Europe. He especially wanted to have news 
on certain matters. Beira should write in great detail about the fruit which 
was being produced there; the difficulties which they had'overcome; whether 
the son of the king of Temate had become a Christian; whether the apostate 
Christians on Moro had returned to the faith; what were the mission prospects. 


3 He obviously kept a register of his baptisms. The Portuguese who wintered in 
Amboina in 1548 were able to report on five or six hundred persons whom he had baptized 
up till then (May. 1548) (DI I 365). 

* P6rez, on November 24, 1550, to his confreres in Portugal (DI II 107-109); and on 
November 26, 1550, to those in India (ibid, 117-119). 

5 Ibid. 106. 

« The sources for events in Temate and Moro from 1548 to 1551 are Xavier's letters 
of February 2, 1549 (EX 11 77-78), and June 20, 1549 (ibid. 111-115); Beira's from the 
end of February, 1549 (Q 4175, ed. SA 1 602-605), of February 13, 1550 <Q 4380, ed. SA II 
12-16), February 2, 1553 (Q 6002: ARSI: Goa 8. 49-51v); February 4, 1553 (Q 6003, ed. ibid. 
81-84); February 5, 1553 (Q 6004: ARSI: Goa 8, 52-53v, only at the end different from 
Q 6002); February 6, 1553 (Q 6007: ibid. 54-55r); February 7. 1553 (Q 6005, ed. ibid. 85-91); 
Nimes' of April 10, 1551 (Q 4650, ed. ibid. 48-50); Castro's of Febru^ 7, 1553 (O 6006, 
ed. ibid. 92-101); and, from the oral data of Beira and Nunes, Frois' of November 17, 
1556 <Q 6117, ed. DI III 522-564); the document of the knighting of Bemaldim de Sousa 
of June 13. 1551 (Q 4663, ed. S& II 69-72); and the accounts in Rebello 231-259 335-338 
402-404 446-479, and Couto 6, 8, 9-10, and 6, 9, 4. Xavier had urgently ordered the confreres 
whom he sent to the Moluccas in 1547 to write in great detail each year to Rome (EX 
I 388) and also to him. But since he was accustomed to preserve the letters he received 
only in exceptional instances, we are compelled to reconstruct the letters addressed to 
him, which must have been more extensive, from the others. 
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especially in Macassar, in Totoie, and on the Celebes Islands; and what help 
was being given by the king of Temate., He should also write at length about 
the individual confreres. He should address all the letters to Father P^rez in 
Malacca, even those which were destined for him, Xavier. And he should write 
to him in great detail. If he lacked the time to do so, he should send the letters 
for the confreres in India open to Father P^rez so that he could have copies 
made of them and send them to him in Japan.'' Letters could only be written 
once a year from the Moluccas, in February, when the clove ship sailed from 
there for Malacca and India. Xavier sailed from Malacca for Japan on Jime 24. 
The clove ship usually arrived in Malacca soon after this date, at the end of Jime 
or the beginning of July; but this year it did not arrive at all. It had been 
forced to turn around and to sail back to Temate with the letters which it 
was bearing. Among these was one from Beira of the end of February, 1549, 
addressed to the rector in Goa,* which was sent again the following year. 

When Beira and his two companions arrived in Temate at the end of October, 
1547, they had been joyfully received by the members of the Misericordia. Nunes 
had then sailed off at once for Moro, before the beginning of the northeast mon¬ 
soon, and Ribeira had gone to Amboina. * By Christmas Beira and his companion, 
both ill, had returned to Temate in order to ask the captain of the fortress, 
Bemaldim de Sousa, for military help for their Christians, who were being per¬ 
secuted by the Moors. By means of the clove ship, Beira had written at length 
to Ignatius at the end of 1547, and to Xavier at the end of Febmary, 1548, on 
the toils and fruits of his apostolate. As soon as he had regained his health, 
he had assisted the vigario during Lent, which began or February 15; and he 
had then, at the beginning of May, when the southwest monsoon was already 
blowing, returned to Moro.** The vague rumor about his murder after his 
return to the Moro mission, which had been brought from Temate by a korakora 
before the fifteenth of May, the day of the departure of the clove ship from 
Amboina, had fortunately been without foundation. The difficulties and dangers 
of the apostolate on Moro were, however, great. The Mohammedan kings of 
the Moluccas sought to prevent conversions to Christianity by every means. 
This was particularly tme of the ruler of Djailolo, whose emissaries, the dreaded 
Tabarus, lurked at night in the forests, and especially near Tolo, the principal 
town of the mission, in order to kill the Christians by stealth. Since the frail, 
outriggered boats of the natives, ^ were frequently wrecked at sea, the missionaries 
were consequently forced to make their excursions by land to the Christian villages 
during the day, when the heat was at its height. Nevertheless, despite all the 


7 EX II 111-115. 

* 0 4175; cf. 4380. 

* DI I 3^365. The northeast monsoon made a voyage from Temate to Moro impos¬ 
sible from November to April. 

» Q 4175. 

« EX II 77; 0 4380. 

u SA II 12. 

u EX II 17. 

M SA I 604; EX II 77. 

The clove ship usually sailed at the end of February from Temate for Amboina, 
where it wintered until May 15, and then sailed on to Malacca. In the meantime, in 
case of necessity, letters could be sent, and people could travel, from Temate to the 
clove ship in Amboina on a korakora. This was the case, for example, with Xavier, who 
was dettdned in Temate until Easter (April 10) in 1547. A korakora could make the 
voyage in one or two weeks. 

» EX II 77-78; SA II 96; Q 6002 6004 6005, and DI III 548 556-557. 
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difficulties he had encountered, Beira was able to give a consoling report on 
the baptisms he had administered to children and adults and on his other labors. 

He wrote that he had worked for the greater part of the year with Nunes 
on the Moro mission so that he might then assist the vigario in Temate from 
Christmas to Pentecost. In Temate Beira found Sultan Hairun most amenable. 
He had promised Xavier that he would let one of his many sons be baptized if 
the governor gave the one baptized nile over the Moro <Qiristians. Through 
Xavier's intercession, Dom Joao de Castro had agreed to this, and the document 
to this effect had come with the clove ship in October, 1548. It stated that the 
prince, after receiving baptism, should be lord over all the Christians who had 
already been baptized and also over all those whose territory he would capture 
with the help of his father and of the Portuguese, i’ On February 25, 1549, Hairun 
came to the fortress and spoke with the captain and Beira. He assured them 
that he would keep the promise he had given, and that he had so written to the 
king of Portugal. He would let his son be baptized and would send him the 
following year with some sons of the leaders of his ikingdom to St. Paul's College 
in Goa. He would be happy if the Iking of Portugal would decide that he, Hairun, 
should be lord of all the Christians who would be converted in the future, and 
that the prince whom he was permitting to be baptized should be the lord of 
those who had been previously converted. 

Beira added that at the time, in keeping with Xavier’s instruction, he was 
preaching one day a week to the women on the Christian faith, that he was 
teaching Christian doctrine every day to the children and slaves of the Portuguese 
and to the new converts, and that he was also working among the Portuguese 
in Temate with great success. The women, although they were still new in the 
faith, were already in a condition to be able to receive the sacraments. A number 
of them went to confession and received Holy Communion on some of the feasts 
of the year, and many Portuguese did the same once a week. The women were 
a great help in converting their relatives and countrymen. Nunes was teaching 
the children how to read and write and how to lead a good life. Among his 
pupils were children of prominent Christians of the Moro mission with their 
slaves, who were also studying with them. 

At Xavier's request, >Beira had spoiken with a Portuguese so that he might use 
a property which he had for opening up a house for the teaching of Christian 
doctrine. The man was happy that a college should be foimded with it where 
all the children of the Portuguese and of the new Christians could learn how to 
read and write. He wanted the Society of Jesus to take over the college, and 
if this were not possible that the Misericordia should use the property as far 
as it went for instructing the ignorant and giving them food and clothing. And 
this should be done for the natives of Temate and those of other islands who 
were willing to accept the Christian faith in the new house which was almost 
completed for this purpose, or in another which the priest would erect for this 
purpose as it seemed better to him. 

Beira hoped that Hairun's firstborn son, the heir to the throne, would also 
become a Christian. If this happened, he was sure that his entire kingdom and 
the remaining islands or almost all in that area would be converted to the faith, 
at least as far as Macassar, where there were already many Christians. ^ 


” SA I 602-603. 
» EX I 386-387. 
» Ibid. II 77. 

» S6 II 602-605. 
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But the letters which he wrote the following year, in the middle of February, 
1550, were less hopef^L^ 

Beira had returned from Temate to More with Nunes in May, 1549. The 
status of the mission had worsened. The sultan of Djailolo was seeking by every 
means, through gifts and promises and open force, to make the Christians 
apostatize. Visits to the villages became ever more dilBScult. In the course of 
them the priest had been shipwrecked three times. On one such occasion he 
lost everything but his rosary—his cassock, his breviary, and his books—and he 
saved himself, since he was unable to swim, by scrambling with great difficulty 
over the hostile shallows through knife-sharp corals which wounded and bloodied 
his feet, hands, arms and shoulders.^ During another shipwreck he spent two 
days on a plank in the sea^ until he reached the coast There he had to hide 
from his enemies, since the Moors of Djailolo were waging war upon the iking 
of Portugal and their sultan was trying to 'kill him and Nunes. Twice Beira 
was sold to the Moors by renegades. Many times the missionaries had to spend 
the night in trees, or hungry and freezing on the cold mountains.^ A burning 
fever eventually brought the priest near to death. The captain of Temate there¬ 
fore had him brought to the fortress more dead than alive and with little hope 
of saving his life.^ 

Nimes had been left behind to strengthen the Christians in their time of 
persecution.^ But in August, when Tolo, the main town of the Christians, 
apostatized after the king of Djailolo had won over the sengadji, the apostasy 
became universal.^ The situation had also become unbearable for the brother. 


21 The main source for the events on the Molucca mission from February, 1549, to 
Fd)ruary, 1550, is Beira's letter to Ignatius and Rodrigues of February 13, 1550 <Q 4350), 
complemented by his letters of February, 1553 <Q 6002-6005 6007), and those of Nunes, 
of April 10, 1551 (Q 4650), and Frois, of November 17, 1556 <Q 6117), and also Rebello 447- 
451. Frois distinguishes the two visits of 1548 and 1549 and the persecutions of both 
years (DI III 556). 

22 Frois places these three shipwrecks of Beira on his retiun voyage from Moro 
to Temate in 1549 <DI III 557). But Beira states expressly three times that they occurred 
during his visits to the Christian villages, thus in 1548 or 1549 <Q 6002 6004-6005). They 
were later ascribed to Xavier. 

23 Q 6005. 

24 Q 4650 (S6 II 49). 

23 Q 6002 6(X)4 4650. "Vine a caer mui enfermo de unas febres y frios mui grandes 
y por muchos meses y con grandissimo fastidio. Y andandoles visitando, tres vezes 
hize naufragio, y andube perdido por la mar; tres vezes se anegaron comigo las enbar- 
cadones, y se anegaron comigo junto y en tierra de enemigos de nuestra sancta ffee; 
noche y dia echado por las riberas, andando asconcUdo y desnudo, porque la rropa, 
bribiario y libros ya los avia perdido... julgado fui muchas vezes mds a muerte que a 
la vida de los que me visitavan, y asi por m6s de nueve meses fui mui atribulado... 
Despu6s que el capitAn de Maluco mandd por mi, siendo mAs julgado a muerte que a 
vida, los moros fueron allA [to Tolol" <Q 6004). 

26 ^Fomos visitar, o Padre JoAo da Beira e eu, as ilhas do Moro, onde elle, polos 
muitos trabalhos de feme e ralmas e persecugdis, caio mal, de humas gnmdes quin- 
turas, e, com pouca speranga de vida, se veo a esta fortaleza a curar. Eu fiquei lA susten- 
tando os christaos, onde por duas vezes fui entregado a morte, e me vierao busquar os 
mouros para me matar" (SA II 49). In 1549 Frois wrote about this visit: "Despois de 
convalescidos, se tomarao a baptizar e agricultar a vinha do Senhor, onde de novo ti- 
verAo grandissimas persecucoes e trabalhos, por verem todas as oras os mouros Ihe 
matarem diante de seus olhos os christaos, e as molheres delies e os ffihinhos se Ihe 
vinhao langar As portas com os rostos em terra, varrendo com os cabelos o c^ao, 
pidindo justiqa dos mouros e misericordia ao Padre e ao Irmao com grandes lagrimas 
e gemidos" <DI III 556). 

27 Beira writes, according to the context, of the sultan of Temate: "(Xiando me 
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The Moors searched for him in order to kill him. He had already been twice 
condemned to death, and the privations which he had endured had shattered his 
health. At Beira's command he too had to return to Temate. As he was sailii^ 
there he was shipwrecked on the hostile coast in the dark of night when the 
sea was high and rain was pouring down. He lost his clothes and the priest’s 
books but was able to save himself with his Mohammedan companions on a 
coral reef. He hid himself with them in a hollow until a passing ship of Tidorese 
took them on board the next morning and brought him to the captain in Temate.^ 
There Beira and Father Affonso de Castro, who had arrived in the meantime, had 
already offered Masses of the dead for him.^ 

\Vhen Tolo apostatized, Bemaldim de Sousa had declared war on the king 
of Djailolo.^ It was still going on when Beira sent his letter in February, 1550, 
with the clove ship. The persecutor of the Christians had already lost many of 
his men and could no longer risk leaving his capital of Djailolo. When he was 
finally defeated, there was hope that the Christians on Moro who had abandoned 
the faith would return to it. But as long as the war lasted, the missionaries 
were detained in the fortress of Temate. 3* 

On October 18 they had been reinforced.® On the clove ship which arrived 
in Temate were the missionaries who had been sent by Xavier—^Fathers Affonso 
de Castro and Manuel de Morals and Brother Francisco Gon^ves—together with 
Jurdao de Freitas; and ChristovSo de Sd, the nephew of the governor, had also 
arrived on a caravel.® Since Hairun refused to recognize his mortal enemy 
Freitas, who was to have served his third year as captain of the fortress, Christo- 
vSo de SA, following the instmctions of his uncle, assumed the office of captain 
for the year 1548-1549, while Bemaldim de Sousa continued the war with the 
sultan of Djailolo.® 

Hairun,. who supported Sousa with his troops in his war against his rival, 
the sultan of Djailolo, from personal interests, had broken his promise. He sought 
to keep the missionaries and the Portuguese in check with empty words. There 
was nothing more said about the baptism of one of his sons and his being sent 


tnixeron enfermo a la fortaleza, todos los christianos que estavan en el Moro, a todos 
rebolvid y engannO con muchas piecas de oro y ceda, que did al regidor; y unas de 
sus hijas la tenia prometida fel regidor] para ser muger del-rei de Maluco, y elles todos 
por sus vasallos, y que no avian de acoger padres ni portugueses' <Sd II 82); cf. DI III 548. 

® According to Nunes <Sd II 49) and Frois (DI III 5M). 

® Frois (DI III 558). Since Castro arrived in Temate on October 18, 1549, Nunes re¬ 
mained on Moro at least up to around this time. 

® On February 13, 1550, Beira wrote: “Un rey destos (that of Djailolo] que es moro, 
ha perseguido y persigue los christianos, y muchos hizo retraherse de la fee. Averd 
seys meses que cativd a im regidor principal de los christianos, con su muger y hijos, 
y tomd esta fortaleza del rey de Portugal (Tolo], que en su poder tenia [Portugal], por 
lo qual le hizo guerra el capitdn del rey de Portugal, que en esta fortaleza (de Temate] 
estd, en tanta manera que lo tiene puesto en mucho estrecho, porque le ha muerto 
mucha gente, y no osa salir de su fortaleza (de Geilolol” (Sd II 13). The war with 
Djailolo had lasted for sixteen months before the beginning of the siege of the dty. 
which began on December 25, 1550 (Sd II 69-72). 

31 Sd II 13-14. 

® Rebello 233-234. 

® Sd II 15. 

® Rebello 233-234 446-447 450; Couto 6, 9, 4, p. 246. Freitas sailed away from Temate 
with his wife and two small children at the end of February, 1550, but he left a portion 
of his possessions there in the hope of returning (Rebello 450). His nephew Vasco de 
Freitas remained behind and helped Bemaldim de Sousa in the siege of Djailolo (ibid. 
460 462 466^7). 
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to Goa. Instead, it was now he who wished to take the place of his rival as lord 
of the Moro Christians and make them apostatize from the faith. 

Since there was no present possibility of sailing to the Moro mission, Morais 
had gone with Gonsalves to Amboina, where the Christians had been abandoned 
since the death of iRibeiro. In Temate Castro had taken over the preaching on 
Sundays and feast days in the principal church, the Wednesdays sermons for the 
women, and the daily instructions in Christian doctrine. Beira was entirely 
occupied with hearing confessions, preaching, and the apostolate among the Por¬ 
tuguese. Nimes was teaching readii^ and writing and moral conduct to the 
children. All were waiting for the end of the Djailolo war, which would cause 
a new flowering of the mission.^ 

Further news was brought by a letter^ which Nunes wrote on April 10, 1551, 
and sent with a korakora to the clove ship in Amboina. He apologized for writing 
it instead of Beira. The latter was very busy with the conversion of infidels, 
visits to the sick, whom he helped in their needs, with the support of widows, 
the settling of disputes, and the hearing confessions. Castro was gaining much 
through his preaching and instructions, and he, Nunes, was teaching school since 
his return from the Moro mission, but he had hopes that he would soon be able 
to visit the abandoned Christians there. On March 19, after a three-months' 
siege, Djailolo had finally been captured by the Portuguese and Tematans.^. 
The sultan had surrendered to Bemaldim de Sousa, who had become captain 
again of Temate in October, 1550. He further declared that he was ready to 
become a Christian and to make the whole of Maluco Christian. It had only 
been the difficulties which the Tematans, and especially their sultan Hairun, had 
caused him that had prevented him from receiving baptism before this. Hairun 
had refused to give the missionaries a ship so that they could return to the Moro 
mission to visit the Christians there. He was a great enemy of the Christians. 
He persecuted and slew them, and he had now brought the Moro Islands imder 
his control.^ 


3. The Mission on Cape Comorin (1549-1551) 

The most important news which Xavier received on his return from Japan 
to Cape Comorin was that of the death of the superior of the Fishery Coast, 
Antonio Criminali. * 


» SS II 14-16. 

^ The letter was addressed to the confreres in Portugal <Q 4650: S6 II 4S-50). It 
had reached Malacca at the beginning of July, 1551, and with it there was certainly 
also a letter for Xavier on the same events, as he had been ordered to write. 

^ The document of knighting of Jime 13, 1551, gives precise dates for the war and 
for the siege (Q 4663). Rebello, as an eyewitness, gives a very detailed description of 
these (44S479)' cf DT TIT S42.543 

M LettOT of Nicoiau Nimes of April 10, 1551 <Sd II 48-50). 

1 The two nudn reports on the death of Criminali were drawn up and signed on 
June 18 and 19, 1549, by the missionaries of the Fishery Coast who had assembled in 
PunnaikSyal. Ihe first, for Bishop Frey Juan de Albuquerque, was signed by five of 
the confreres: Paulo [do Vale], Manuel [Rodrigues], Ambrosio [Nunes], Baltasar [Nunes], 
and Francisco [an error of the copyist for Henrique?] Henriques, and was contained 
in a letter which the bishop sent to the king of Portugal at the end of October, 1549. 
It is preserved in a copy of 1550 which the bishop of Portalegre sent to Ignatius <Q 4204: 
DI I 481-484). The second, the lost original, also signed by the missionaries, for the 
mission superior in (3oa, Misser Paulo, was contained in a letter which Baltasar Gago 
sent to Coimbra at the end of October, 1549. It is preserved in a copy which was 
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At the end of May or the beginning of June, 1549, ^ the priest had been busy 
with instructing his newly converted Karaiya fishers in V&lfilai^ on the northern 
boundaiy of the mission. A short league north of it the ancient pilgrim road 
passed from RAmnfid to the strait of RAmanankovil, which separated the sacred 
island of Rfimeswaram from the Indian mainland. Countless pilgrims from all 
India were accustomed to pass over to the island on boats from there in order 
to visit the large temple, one of the most famous in India, and to wash away 
their sins in the sea at one of the twenty-four bathing places, especially the most 
holy of these at the east end of the island. Jofio Fernandes Correa, the captain 
of the Fishery Coast since 1547, had built a palisaded redoubt on the pilgrim 
road.^ There, with his thirty or forty Portuguese, ^ he exacted a toll from the 


made there in 1551 for Rome <Q 4205: DI I 4S44S9) and in the Spanish translation of a 
letter which Antmiio .Gomes sent to King John III at the end of October, 1549 (DI I 525- 
527). — The two accounts are complemented by later letters of H. Henriques to Ignatius 
and the confreres in Europe of November 21, 1549 (Q 4299: DI 1 578-579), of Cipriano 
to Ignatius of December 3, 1549 (Q 4301: ibid, 589-594), of Lancilotto of January 25 (Q 4354: 
DI II 11-12) and 27 (Q 4355: ibid, 18), and of December 22, 1550 (Q 4554: ibid. 133). Further 
data were sent by Marcos Nunes on October 24, 1559, who had obtained valuable infor¬ 
mation from the former captain of the Fishery Coast, JoAo Fernandes Correa, an eye¬ 
witness <DI IV 267-268). There are also those contained in the Anotapdes to Teixeira's 
life of Xavier in 1580 (45-46) and in his letter to Ribadeneyra of December 8, 1584 (Q 6176: 
FN IV 965-966), and especially in the materials which H. Henriques collected for Maffei 
for his history of India, which he obtained from Karaiya Christians who were present 
at Criminali's death, and whom he personally interviewed. Henriques sent Maffei a 
letter on this on December 15, 1583 (ARSI: Fondo Gesuitico, Ep. Selectae 30, f. 33, 
1-3), along with a letter of Father Estevao de Goyos of December 3, 1582 {ibid., f. 33, 
4-5), and his account of 1579 on the confreres who had died on the Fishery Coast (Q 6178; 
cf. DI XI 786). The accoimts of the martyrdom in Polanco {Chronicon I 469-471), Riba¬ 
deneyra 3, 20 (cf. Teixeira's letter in FN IV 965-966), Valignano {Historia 187-188), Maffei 
(Hist. Ind. 1. 14), Tursellinus 4, 4, Lucena 7, 17 (places his death in Punicale), Orlandinus 
1, 9, nn. 112-116. Seb. Gon^lves 6, 4, Bartoli {Asia 4, 3), Sousa (Or. Conqu. 1, 2, 1, 50-54), 
i^eski, Les Martyrs de VInde (Lille, 1900) 90-95, Brou II 113-115, J. Castets, The Venerable 
Anthony Criminal (Trichinopoly, 1926) 19-23, and H. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty ^Madras, 
1927) 155-158, are not without errors. — The process of Criminali’s beatification was begun 
in Parma, in 1897, and the informational process was already prepared for it in 1904. 
A copy of this was left in the episcopal curia and another was sent to the (jeneral 
Postulation of the Society of Jesus in Rome, where the process has not been taken 
up again because of a lack of historical material. One fruit of these efforts was the 
book of Father Enrico Massara, SJ., Del P. Antonio Criminali, Memorie (Parma, 1899), 
with nine additions in the French translation published in Zi-Ka-Wei in 1^ under the 
title Le Pire Antoine Criminali. Souvenirs Biographiques. Another is the edition of 
letters in Nuove memorie e preziosi documenti intomo al P. Antonio Criminali (Venezia, 
1900). — Brou's opinion that Xavier had a supernatural revelation of Criminali's death 
before his departure from Malacca for Japan in 1549 is erroneous (II 111-112), though 
it is already found in Seb. Gon^lves (6, 4). It is without any foundation (cf. EX II 134). 

2 According to H. Henriques, Criminali died five or six months after Adam Francisco 
(DI I 578), who died on January 2, 1549 (Franco, Imagem de Coimbra II 395; Sousa, 
Or. Conqu. 1, 2, 1, 50; EX II 78-79)! The second account of the assembled missionari^ 
is dated June 19, 1549, and one or two weeks could have passed from the day of his 
death to the meeting of the missionaries, who had to elect a new superior. The date 
cannot be more closely identified. 

2 The Christian village of VEdRlai, inhabited by Karaiyas, as Marcos Nunes wrote in 
1559 (DI IV 267). J. B. Dessal, SJ., has likewise identified it as such in his Oii a iti 
martyrisi le Ven. Antoine Criminal, SJ.? (Trichinopoly, 1905), against others who place 
his death in PunnaikEyal or Pamban. 

^ Fernandes Correa was captain of the Fishery Coast from 1547 to 1550. The fortress 
which he built was a palisaded redoubt {tranqueira de madeira), as Teixeira wrote to 
Ribadeneyra in 1584. It was almost a league from VSdElai (Q 6178). 

s According to the report for the bishop (DI I 482). Cipriano speaks of only fifteen 
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pilgrims, whom he allowed to pass only during the day.^ The Brahmans of 
the temple of R&meswaram had complained to the lord of the land about this, 
and the latter had sent seven to eight thousand Badagas^ to expel the intruders. 

The captain succeeded in driving off their first assault,* but his enemies 
learned from a traitor among the natives^ that the Portuguese were running out 
of powder."’ While they pretended to be making peace arrangements,’’ they 
made a sudden attack on the redoubt, wounding six of its defenders with their 
gunsand forcing the captain to flee to where his ship was lying at anchor.’* 
When they learned of the fall of the redoubt, the residents of V^dfllai sought in 
headlong haste to bring their goods and lives to safety on their boats. Criminali 
first went for a moment into the church in order to recommend himself and his 
Christians to God.’* When he came out, the Christians urged him to embark.’* 


Portuguese (ibid. 593), but he was writing from SSo Thom6. On December 25, 1547, 
Ruy ^ncalves de Caminha had written that he had heard that Fernandes Correa had 
gone to the Fishery Coast with seventy men instead of fifteen, which would have been 
enough, in order to take possession of three hundred leagues of coast. His predecessor 
had had forty men <Q 3558). 

5 Cipriano writes: ‘'En el cabo de la dicha costa, digo donde estdn los filtimos 
christianos, estaba el dicho capit^n con algunos soldados para guardar im paso de mar; 
este por desordenados apetitos, que en los tales siempre viven, hizo algunas cosas en 
que injurid a ciertos bragmanes, que son los sacerdotes de los gentiles... Estos inju- 
riados dexan su pagode, que era un grande templo y principal entre otros, que ay mu- 
chos en estas partes, al qual de todas partes vienen y concurren como a Santiago o 
Loreto, y qudxanse de las injurias a elles hechas y a su pagode* <DI I 592). On the 
greed of the captain, see also Vol. II, p. 209, and EX II 53. That he exacted tolls for 
passage from the pilgrims, as other authors also assume, seems to follow from what 
has been said. H. Henriques in particular notes that he had let the pilgrims pass only 
during the day (Q 6178). 

7 According to the report for the bishop. Cipriano writes: * Vienen sobre aquella 
parte, donde estaba el capitdn con 15 portugueses, hasta 5 6 6000 hombres (jfintanse 
como moscas y a poco struendo o a oxeo se apartan como ellas, son para poco todos)* 
(DI I 592-593). All the texts speak of Badagas, by which are usually meant the Telugu- 
speaking residents of the king of Vijayanagar. The second report calls the attackers 
^people of the king of Bisnaga* <DI I 487), H. Henriques speaks of *bad^as mamdados 
(ao que tenho alcamsado) por el rey de Bisnaga* <Q 6178). The protecting lord of the 
temple of RXmeswaram and of the pilgrim road, as is already indicated by his title 
of Situpati (*Lord of the Bridge,* that is, of the mole across the strait, which was 
already broken in Xavier's time), was the Marava prince of Rfimnad. It is therefore 
possible that the Brahmans, as Castets has already suggested (21), did not turn directly 
to the king of Vijayanagar but to the neighboring rajah of Rftmnftd. 

* The first report speaks of una victoria <DI I 482), as H. Henriques in 1549 (ibid. 
578); though in 1579 he spoke of algumas victorias (Q 1678). 

* According to Teixeira the Badagas captured the redoubt *por treiqfio de alguns dos 
naturais* {FN IV 966). 

’* *Depois por saterem os ditos badeguAs que elle nam tinha polvera, vierto de im- 
proviso e emtrarAo-lhe* (DI I 482). 

” *No principio teve victoria o capitAo. Os ditos badegAs vendo isto entranm por 
manha, dizendo que queriao pax* (ibid. 578). 

1* Cipriano writes: *Los gentiles tirAbanlos con sus spingardas (con que no son muy 
diestros); y como tiraban muchos sin contradiction y a montOn, firieron seys portugueses, 
de los quales miurieron a pocas horas tres, dende a ciertos dfas dos* <DI I 593). 

’* H. Henriques states: “Estando o captiAo desaprecebido, vierAo de sobresalto, onde 
foy necessario ao capitao fugir pera o mar" (ibid. 578), and Cipriano: *Y como estaban 
desapercebidos, no tubieron otro remedio que, dexado todo, embarcar* (ibid. 593). The 
redoubt lay north of Vedalai, and the ship was anchored on the north, on the other 
side of the tongue of land. VAdalai was in the south, on this side of the strait, '^e 
accounts of the contemporaries consequently speak of the embarkation of the native 
Christians and never of the Portuguese, who were not present at Criminali's death. 

’* DI I 482. In 1895 Father Darrieutort built a chapel in VSdAlai which he dedicated 
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When he saw, however, that there were many women and children still on the 
beach, he remained in order to help them board the boats. While he was doing 
this the Badagas came up on foot and horseback. They cut off his approach to 
the ships ^ and killed a native Christian whom Criminali had baptized and who, 
despite his youth, had already been of good help to him in his instructions. 

When Criminali saw what had happened, he hastened up to the attadmrs, 
knelt down, and raised his hands to heaven. The enemy, however, passed him 
by without doing him any harm, except that one of them took his biretta.^ 
When other Badagas arrived, he ran up to these as well, knelt down, and raised 
his hands again. These also did him no harm. They simply had him get up 
and then passed on.^^ The priest did the same when a third group came up. 
This time one of them who was wearing a turban, and who was apparently a 
Moor, pierced the left side of the kneeling priest with his lance. ^ The others 
then rushed up and grabbed his cassock, which they ripped to pieces as they 
strove to remove it, even though Criminali had put his hand to his collar to help 
them to do so. They then tore off his shirt and left him dressed only in his 
trousers. 21 They also took from him a purse in which he only had a few fanams 
for the support of the children and sundry expenses. 22 


to St. Vincent, allegedly on the spot where Criminali was buried. Actually it was 
probably on the site of the earlier Christian church (Besse 354). 

^ "'Depois se foy k praya, onde Ihe deziao alguns christAos que se embarcase, y elle 
nam quis por ver as molheres christaas fiquar soos coq seus filhos pequenos e desam- 
parados; e assi estando elle alii, dezia ks molheres que se embarcasem e as esforcava*' 
(DI I 482; cf. 487 578 593). In 1582 Goyos wrote from the data of an eyewitness, the 
Karaiya Diogo Several, who saw everything that happened from a boat, that the enemy 
came as the priest was embarking the women. Four or five Christian rushed up to 
put him on a ship, but *os sacodid de si e se foi pera os enemigos." Lancilotto (Dl II 
12) and Teixeira {Anotagdes 45-46) state, probably without foundaticMi, that the priest 
had already embarked and had then returned to the land. 

^ ^Nisto vendo os badeguds que jaa o Padre nao se podia acolher” (DI I 482). 

12 Cipriano writes: **Llegando la desventurada gente, matan primero a un christiano 
nuevo, que 61 avia convertido, el qual le aiudaba ya a ensefiar tan bien como si fuera 
viejo" {ibid. 593). 

**£, segundo parece, vendo o Padre que vinhio pera o matar, Ihe foy ao encontro, 
e se pds en giolhos e as maos allevantadas, e vendo os badeguds ao Padre daquella ma- 
neyra, passarao por elle e nam no quiserao matar; mas hum defies Ihe tomou o bairete* 
{ibid. 482-483; cf. 487). 

"E dahi hum pouco vierao outros badeguds, e o Padre veio correndo a efies e se 
p6s da mesma mane 3 nra que fez aos primeiros, e estando pera o matarem nam no ina- 
tarfio, mas alevantarao-no do chao, e aquelles passario* {ibid. 483; cf. 487). 

20 "E k terceira vez passarao outros badeguAs, e o Padre se de giolhos com as 
maos allevantadas como das outras duas vezes, e estando assi, hum defies Ihe deu huma 
Iw^ada pola parte esquerda, e este dizem que era mouro" {ibid. 483). dahy a nadA 
vierao outros badegAs e o Padre encendido de padecer antes que vise os seus morrer, 
se pds em giolhos com has maos al^das, e hum de huma touca, que se sospeita ser 
mouro, Ihe deu huma lan^da polla parte esquerda** {ibid. 487). 

21 “E sobre isto Ihe deitarao mao da roupeta, e elle tambem deytou mAo ao cabe- 
cao da dita roupeta; todavia lha despirao rompendo-a, e tambem Ihg despirao a camissa* 
(ibid. ^3), “e Ihe despeda^rao tambem a camisa” (ibid. 488). 

22 "E Ihe toniarao huma bolsa com alguns fanomes pequenos, e o deixairao’ con cirou- 
las, no mais** (ibid. 483). In 1582 the Karaiya Diogo Soveral also told Father (joyos that 
there had first come two, a knight on a grey-white horse and a soldier on foot with a 
banner on a lance. When they came up, the priest knelt down. The soldier tore off his 
cassock and took his purse without stripping him. He gave the purse to the knight, who 
gave it back to him, probably because it contained only a few fanams. The soldier then 
gave the priest a blow on the shoulder with his halberd (con hum aruvall). Goyos adds 
ffiat the man had slain the priest with it, and that all agreed that he was a pagan since 
he had a kulah on his head, which was worn by pagans but not by Mohammedan Badagas. 
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As the enemy went on their way, the wounded priest hurried towards the 
church where he had offered Mass that morning. When a Badaga rushed after 
him, he turned around and was strudc in the breast by the lance of his pursuer. 
He knelt down. His attacker withdrew his lance and went on his way. The 
priest got up and continued on towards the church.^ A third Badaga then came 
up and struck him on the shoulder with a halberd. Criminali again knelt down^ 
and then fell over on his side. More Badagas came up and completely stripped 
him of his clothes as he was lying on the ground. They then cut off his head— 
probably after he was already dead. ^ They brought his head and his tom, blood- 
drenched shirt to the redoubt and himg them both up on a high placed where 
the Portuguese had embarked^ as a sign of their triumph. On the morning of 
the day on which he was killed, Criminali had offered Mass and had advised 
the captain to embaik and to conclude a peace. ^ The victors captured many 


In 1583 H. Henriques also interviewed two Kpaiya eyewitnesses. The better of these 
assured him that the one who killed the priest was a Moor and not a Badaga, an 
account which Henriques believed to be the more accurate. The same witness told him 
that they had not at first taken the purse from the priest, and that they had gone on; 
but the Moor came up at once with the others and slew the priest with a kind of 
lance that was used there. It was thus that he was slain. In his report of 1579 Henri¬ 
ques states that, as he was writing it, he had called a Christian who had served the 
priest and had seen everything from the boat. He had carefully asked him about 
Criminali's death; and the man had told him that, when the priest was on the beach, 
some Badagas had come up, one of whom was on a horse, and that this latter had 
seized him; and shortly after this he had heard him say that he had taken from him 
a purse in which he had some money for his expenses and for the education of the 
children. Soon after this other warriors came up with five Moors on horseback and 
one of these had killed him and cut off his head and taken it with him <Q 6178). 

23 "E ferido daquella langada se forao, e o Padre se foy correndo pera a igreja. 
Nisto veo hum badeguA, e foy ap6s elle, e o Padre, vendo vir aquelles badeguAs, se 
virou para elle, e en virando-se, o que o seguia Ihe deu outra lancada pellos peytos e 
loguo o Padre se p6s en giolhos, e tirando a lanca, se foy seu caminho, e o Padre se foy 
pera a igreja* <DI I 483). The second report has instead of this: *E Ihe derAo huma 
lancada pellos peytos. A isto se p6s de giolhos como dantes e, tirando a langa, seguio 
seu caminho pera a igreja* (ibid, 488). 

24 "E nisto veo outro, e foi ap6s o Padre, e por detrAs Ihe deu outra lancada pollas 
costas; e en lha dando se p6s de giolhos com as mSos alevantadas* (ibid, 483). The 
second report states: *Veo outro badegA e Ihe deu outra langada e o Padre, nAo se 
esquecendo do costume que tinha, se p6s de giolhos, porque asi ho fazia cada dia vinte 
e trinta vezes, tendo oragao mental breve* (ibid. 488). 

25 The first report only has: *E dahi a pouco vierAo outros badeguAs, e Ihe cortarao 
a cabeca. At6 o presente nam sabemos se estava ainda vivo quando Ihe cortarao a ca- 
beca* (ibid, 483). The second report has: *Caindo neste comenos de huma ilharga, Ihe 
cortarAo a cab^* (ibid, 488). Cipriano omits everything after the death of the new 
convert at the loginning and continues: *Dicen que quando 61 le vkS matar, pAsose de 
rodillas en oracidn; y llegando a 61, danle una lan^da por las tripas, a la parte del 
bazo, y en el hombro una cuchillada, y del todo despojado odrtanle la cabega* (ibid. 
593). In 1549 H. Henriques is still briefer; he even omits the death of the new convert 
and simply states: *Logo nisto vierAo os badegAs de improviso, aonde tomarAo ao Padre; 
e estando de joelhos Ibe derAo huma langada ou duas, e depois Ihe cortarAo a cabe^a* 
(ibid, 578). The priest was probably already dead when his body was decapitated 
(ibid. 483 488). 

26 *Lhe cortarAo a cabega, e a forAo pindurar com a mesma camissa feita en peda- 
Cos na fortaleza do capitAo* (ibid. 483484). *E a pendurarAo em hum alto com a camisa 
chea de sangue feita em pedacos* (ibid. 488). 

27 Cipriano states: *Y del todo despojado, odrtanle la cabega, la qual levaron a do 
estaban los portugueses embarcados* (ibid. 593). The Portuguese had thus embarked 
near the redoubt on the northern shore of the tongue of land. 

28 no dia que o mataram dise missa, aconselhava ao capitAo que embarcassem 
as molheres e que fizese paz,* according to the first report (ibid. 484). When Marcos 
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women and children and marched to the great temple of RRmeswaram in order 
to thank their gods for their victory.® 

After the enemy had departed, some Christians came in tears to the place 
where the savaged corpse of their priest was lying and quidkly buried it in the 
sand on the beach. ® Two days later Antonio Correa, the nephew of the captain* 
came and buried it in a deeper grave on the same spot.^^ When the people 
later wished to dig up the body in order to transfer it to the church, it could 
no longer be found. The monsoon wind had removed all traces of it.^ 

Criminali could have easily saved himself, but he did not wish to leave his 
Christians in their need and had died as the first martyr of the Society of Jesus 
in their defense.^ His confreres were at one in the reverence which they had 


Nunes was sailing in 1559 from Cochin to Punnaikayal in a fusta with JoAo Fernandes 
Correa, the latter told him about a miracle which he had never reported, since another 
eyewitness had spoken of it during their layover in Quilon. When Fernandes (Correa, 
the then captain of the Fishery Coast, was residing in the redoubt of VSdIdai near the 
shallows of Ramanankovil and was attending Criminali's Mass with Correa and many 
other soldiers twenty days before the priest's death, they all clearly saw that the Host 
took on a bright red color; and some of those who were farther front also believed 
that they could distinguish the limbs of Christ in it. Correa told him this with tern 
in his eyes. He was grieved that he had not had a document drawn up for the king 
at the time in its regard, especially since some of the eyewitnesses were still living. 
In his letter Nunes added that God had punished them for keeping this miracle secret 
with the afflictions which they had suffered: he and his men had been forced to 
embark when they were standing up to their breasts in water; the priest had been 
killed; and they had suffered other troubles as well <DI IV 267-268). 

® Cipriano writes: ''Asi qued6 el cuerpo menos la cabeza en poder de la madre, 
nudo, como ella le avia dado; y cativadas muchas mugeres y nifios van camino al dicho 
grande pagode a hacer sacrificio por la victoria, y dar gracias al diablo su senor** (ibid, 
593). By this is meant the large main temple of Rameswaram, not the now ruii^ 
temple of RamaswSmimaddam only a mile west of VSdalai, where Dessal, according 
to a "local tradition,” has the victor bring the head of the martyr. The local traditira 
among the pagans and Mohammedans of that area states that the village where the 
temple ruins are located was made desolate as a punishment of heaven, since its inhabi¬ 
tants had taken part in the murder of the priest of the Karaiyas (Dessal 57^ and a 
letter of the catechist Rafael Pillay in Pamban to Father Aloysius Gnanapragasam of 
June 5, 1902, which Monsignore Ettore Savazani lent me along with other letters in 
Parma in 1929). 

® According to Cipriano (DI 1 594). 

31 According to the first account (ibid. 484) and Cipriano (ibid. 594). 

32 On December 22, 1550, Lancilotto wrote that the body had been buried in the 
sand and that a search was later made for it so that it cotild be buried in the church, 
but that it had not as yet been found (ibid. II 133). Dessal notes on this that in May 
and June, when the priest died, the southwest monsoon is blowing, and that it frequently 
alters the shape of the sand dunes along the entire coast (38). 

33 Judgments with respect to Criminali*s martyrdom: On January 25, 1550, the scru¬ 
pulous Lancilotto sent to Ignatius the account of Criminali's death with the observation: 
"Alcuni delli nostri de molto fervore dicono ch'el 6 degno de essere canonizato et ve- 
nerato intra i Santi, e cosl o scrivono a Portugallo. lo, per essere stato suo compagno 
molto tempo, do testimonio che lui foi de bonissima vita; della morte sua la^iarb 
iudicare a quelli che tengono piu spirito; lui stava imbarcato, et seguro se desambarcb 
considerando che quelli inimici glhe avesseno respetto como gik altre volte facemo” 
(DI II 11-12). Two days later Lancilotto wrote again to Ignatius about the deaths of 
Adam Francisco and Criminali: "(Xia sono morti duoi della Compagnia: se 6 licito, 

dir6 uno martire, et I'altro confessore, scilicet Adamo Francesco- Et fra pocci giomi 

doppoi ha havutto per bene chiamare etiam para s6 il P. Ciiminale* per il camino del 
martirio, imperoch6 le mori le hanno hamassato, sendo lui el scutto et defensione delli 
christiani” (ibid. 18). On November 21, 1549, H. Henriques also wrote to Ignatius: "Ca 
temos pera nds que morreo martir” (ibid. I 579). In 1583, however, he wrote, to Maffei, 
the historian, that it would be good if he sent a copy of his history of India to India 
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for the holy life of their dead confrere. In their report to their superiors in Goa, 
they wrote of him as follows; 

This was the end he encountered and the great favor which God conferred upon 
him and upon us. His life was so perfect in self*abnegation that it could not have 
come to any other end. He was very constant in prayer and in the active life, and the 
one did not impede the other; but he so acted in all things as if he had nothing else 
to do. ^ 

Henrique Henriques, who was elected by his confreres to take Criminali's 
place as their superior, wrote to Ignatius that what St. Jerome said of St. Paula 
of Rome could also be said of him: Even if all of his limbs were turned into 
tongues, they would only be able to speak, a portion of his praise.^ In his 
letter to the general of the order, Cipriano a sharp critic, declared: 

The said Padre Antonio went there [to the fishery Coast] with a companion and 
remained there continuously for three and one-half years; and he was always superior, 
for he was made for this. He covered the whole coast at least once a month, almost 
always barefooted; he frequently slept upon the ground; he ate frugally and simply; 
he worked much; and he agreed with all in everything that was good or indifferent 
but almost never in what was evil. He was of a blameless life and truly free from 
guilt, of excellent manners, kind to all, a burden to no one either in word or in deed, 
very obedient, very chaste, poor, transparent, zealous for souls. For about ten months 
1 was his neighbor on that coast, and I saw with my own eyes and touched with my 
own hands these good qualities of his which I have mentioned and many others which 
many sheets of paper could not contain. Apart from the teaching, which he imparted 
everywhere, and the decisions which he made <for there was no other means of justice), 
he established peace, harmony, and many other good things. He was greatly disgusted 
with the Christians themselves, especially with the Portuguese captain and soldiers, who 
are what you know, and, whexe they can, reach with their hand, especially when they 
are poor. The Christians went to him with their complaints about them like children 


before it was printed so that some of the priests might examine it for greater accuracy. 
He then added: ‘'Polas cartas que de Goa ao Reino escrever&o os nossos acerca da morte 
do Padre Antonio Cryminal, pregarfto diante El-Rey naquelle tempo, que morrera martir 
o dito Padre; e pode ser que V. R. assy o tenha escrito ou espere de escrever, porque 
me diz na sua que do martirio do dito Padre teem sufficiente etc., todavia, posto que 
eu tenha ao Padre por santo, nao afirmaria ser martirio.* At the end of his letter he 
returned to the matter again and wrote: *Depois de ter escrito th6 quy soube que esta* 
vAo daqui huma lleguoa dous cristaos care^ que se acharao presentes aa morte do 
Padre Amtonio. Mamdei-os chamar: ambos estavdo embarquados quoemdo o Padre fbi 
morto, e hum deles, que dava milhor rezao que o outro, ahrmava que o que matou ao 
Padre era mouro e nao badeg^, e tenho pera mim que isto h^ o mais certo.* In 1584 
Teixeira informed Ribadeneyra that he wrote what he had heard from H. Henriques 
and from the servant, or interpreter, of Father Criminali, who was accompanying him 
at the time. This person had told him in the presence of Father H. Henriques that 
he had not been slain by the pagan Badagas but by the Moors, who were traveling with 
them, in odium fidei <FN IV 966). In a memorial on a number of questions which the 
general congregation of the Society of Jesus of 1558 should clarify, Polanco discusses 
one with respect to the extent that missionaries might expose themselves to the danger 
of death, and he notes: *An declarari expediat, qui modus tenendus sit a nostris in vitae 
periculis subeundis vel declinandis, ne martirii sanctum desiderium, ad mortem parum 
discrete et utiliter obeundum, imo cum danmo probabili divini obsequii, adducat; et e 
contrario ne nimia cautela, sub discretionis pretextu abducat a testimonio fidei ac re- 
hgionis nostrae reddendo ad Christi gloriam, vel a proximonim salute promovenda; ac 
peculiariter quid censendum sit de modo illo quo Pater Criminalis se morti exposuit* 
(DI IV 78). 

34 DI I 488. 

35 Ibid. 578. 
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to their father, and with everybody in everything he acted in a saintly and prudent 
manner so that there was no one who could reasonably complain about him. He never 
spoke except when there was need to do so. He was discreet and very spiritual, and 
in everything he was reserved. Men could easily see in him the virtues narrated in 
that famiiiar hymn: Iste confessor, pius, prudens, humilis, pudicus, sobrius, castus et 
quietus. I truly saw and recognized these in him.^ 

After Criminali's death, the assembled missionaries of the Fishery Coast had 
elected Henrique Henriques as their superior.^ His election was approved by 
Lancilotto, the regional superior, despite all the opposition of Antonio Gomes, 
who declared that the priest, who had been dismissed from the Franciscans as 
a New Christian, had an impediment for his reception into the Society of Jesus 
and could therefore not be a superior. But Lancilotto reminded him of the fact 
that Xavier had also appointed a new Christian, Affonso de Castro, as the superior 
of the Molucca mission;" and when Ignatius wrote to Xavier in 1549 that he 
should be lenient with Henrique Henriques, Francis had himself, at the suggestion 
of Lancilotto, sent a petition to Rome at the beginning of 1550 so that the pope 
might dispense him ^m the impediments to his reception into.the order." 

After the death of Criminali the missi<» had prospered during 1549 and 
1550 under the direction of Henrique Henriques." A practice had been introduced 
some days before Criminali had been slain of appointing the best Christians on 
the Fishery Coast to teach the prayers in their villages, to baptize infants in 
case of necessity, and to aid the missionaries in other ways as welL Those 
selected, who worited for a divine reward, had turned out to be excellent assistants. 
Some of them could even give talks to the Christians. They not only had a greater 
mastery of their language than the priests, but they also had a better knowledge 
of the pagan msrthologies and of the weaknesses of their fddow Christians. 
Churches were built everywhere, and each of the villages strove to have its church 
the best equipped. The people took care to have their children baptized; and 
when they became ill, they would bring them to the local church so that 
the priest might pray over them. When they were in need of something or became 
sick, they promised fanams and many other gifts; and they invoked the inter¬ 
cession of the Blessed Virgin, for whom they had a great devotion. They also 
began to gradually lose their former fear of the devil. Formerly, when the evil 
spirit entered into a man or a woman, it often threatened, through the exor¬ 
cist, to 'kill its victim if it were not promised a large sum of money. But the 
Christians now drove the evil spirit from a possessed pagan or Christian by beating 
his or her body with a stick without any fear of the devil himself. 

The Christians were very happy to see that the missionaries were now learn¬ 
ing their language. In the preceding year, 1549, Henrique Henriques had already 


» Ibid. 590-592. 

" Q 4306: DI I 488489. 

" Q 4572: ibid. II 145-147. 

» Q 4399: ibid. 4-5. 

^ The main sources for the history of the mission of the fishery Coast for 1549- 
1550 are the two detailed letters of H. Henriques of November 21, 1549 <Q 4299: DI I 57^ 
588), and January 12, 1551 (0 4583: ibid. II 153-168), complemented by a letter of Jiue 
19, 1549, probably written by Ambrosio Nunes (Q 4206: ibid. 1 489493); two of Lancilotto, 
of January 6 (Q 4572: ibid. II 144-149) and 11, 1551 (Q 4582: ibid. 150-153); the fragment 
of a letter of the king to Xavier of March 16, 1550 ((> 4427: Seb. Gonsalves 2, 9), and his 
instruction to the viceroy D. Affonso de Noronha of March, 1550 <Q 4411: Andrada, Chronica 
1. 4, c. 73); Polanco, Chronicon II 144; and two passages in Gago’s letter from the end 
of October, 1549 (DI I 560-561 567). 
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made so mudi progress in it that he coidd begin to hear the confessions of the 
Christians in the main village. The zeal with which the people came for this 
filled the priest with consolation, and he hoped that during the coming Lent of 
1550 he would be helped in the hearing of confessions by his companion Father 
Paulo do Vale, who had made great progress in his study of the difficult Tamil 
language. Henriques had composed a grammar for his confreres. Thanks to 
his knowledge of the language of the people, he had already, diuing the course 
of several months, learned many of the fables about the gods of the pagans; and 
he had opposed them in a work which he had written in their own language. 
He had also written an explanation of the truths of the Christian faith, a manual 
for confession, and numy other works in the language of the land. But his 
numerous spiritual labors, especially after Criminali’s death, his frequent head- 
and stomach-aches, and his translation of Xavier’s Large Catechism and the com¬ 
position of his grammar had left him no time for further literary labors. He had 
also been obliged to spend much time on the translation of the prayers. The 
one which Xavier had made with the help of interpreters contained numerous 
errors.*' This work alone had cost him three or four months, since Tamil lacked 
terms that were necessary for Christian matters. 

Francisco Henriques had gone from his confreres to Cochin. As a conse¬ 
quence, only one priest, Paulo do Vale, and three brothers, Baltasar Nunes, 
Ambrosio Nimes, and Manuel Rodrigues, still remained with Henriques. Paulo 
and Ambrosio had made good progress in the language and were already learning 
the difficult script. But more companions were needed. 

A year before this Henriques had written of a yogi in V€mb&r, a man of 
good life and great learning, who opposed the idolatry of his pagan countrymen. 
Henriques had struck up a friendship with him when he was living in VSmb&r, 
and he had invited him to come to PunnaikSyal so that he might explain the 
teachings of Christianity to him. He also wished to obtain further information on 
the fables that were narrated about the gods of the pagans. His friend had 
stated that he would accept baptism as soon as a certain business had been 
settled. 

Before they had received news of Criminali's death, the bishop and Antonio 
Gomes had sent a summons to Henriques. Since he was able to speak Malabar, 
they wanted him to live near the king of Tanor, who had become a Christian. 
But Criminali had died in the meantime, and all the missionaries declared that 
he could not leave the Fishery Coast.*' 

Henrique’s next letter was from Cochin, where Lancilotto had called him, 
and where he also encountered the viceroy, Dom Affonso de Noronha, who had 
sailed from Lisbon at the beginning of May, 1550, and in November of this year 
had reached Cochin from Ceylon.*' Henrique's letter was dated January 12, 
1551, and gave a survey of what had happened in his mission in 1550.** 


*1 'Tenho escrito a V. R. que as oracSes que se ensinavfio na propria lingoa da 
terra os tempos pasados, antes que eu soubesse a lingoa, estavSo cheas de mentiras; e 
depois que aprendi a lingoa, as tirey com muito trabalho de novo, porque o que antes 
estava feyto nom aproveytava. Isto escrevi o outro ano. SaberA V. R. que ainda revendo 
as ditas oragdes achey que emendar nellas, no que tambem levey grandissimo trabalho, 
e causa-o a difficuldade da lingoa, porque hd trabalhosissima.” Henriques wrote to 
Ignatius on January 27, 1552 (DI II 302). 

** So much from the letter of H. Henriques of November 21, 1549, from PunnaikSyal, 
complemented by the letters of Ambrosio Nunes and Lancilotto. 

<* Cf. the viceroy's letter of January 16, 1551, written from Cochin (Q 4592). 

** The letter was sent to Simon Rodrigues and his confreres in Portugal. At this 
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The ten catechists whom Henriques had appointed in the villages of the Fishery 
Coast afforded him much joy. They manifested a great longing to serve God 
and were of invaluable assistance to the missionaries, who were overburdened 
with their labors. The catechists obeyed them in everything and were firmly 
resolved, if necessary, to suffer death for God. Their exemplary lives and selfless 
dedication to their work was a source of edification to the people. In each village 
there was a paid teacher who taught the children their prayers in their native 
tongue and the Our Father and Hail Mary in Latin. The girls came for these 
for two hours or more in the morning, and the boys in the afternoon. When 
they were able to destroy an idol without difficulty, they did so; and they also 
drew the attention of the priests to them. 

Rain did not come in 1550 and there was consequently a severe drought. 
The Christians nonetheless renovated many churches and built new ones. Henri¬ 
ques wrote some lives of the saints^ in Tamil and some reflections on the 
Incarnation. Copies of these essays, which were written on p 2 dm leaves, were 
given to Christians who 'knew how to read so that they might peruse them. After¬ 
wards he had them examined on what they had read. Henriques had decided 
to visit the individual villages and to remain in each one of them for around a 
month so that he might explain to the Christians the mysteries of the faith, 
especially about the Incarnation of Christ. In most villages the Christians were 
not as yet sufficiently informed on these truths. The interpreters were not in 
a position to explain them well. 

The Christians had a great affection for the priests and seemed to believe 
firmly what they were told. Nevertheless, in order that the truths of Christianity 
might take deeper root in their hearts, and that any dependence on their old 
pagan traditions might be rooted out, Henriques deemed it necessary to argue 
vigorously against the errors of idolatry, which would bring them to hell. He 
therefore deemed it necessary to engage some learned pagans and Mohammedans 
in public debates about these errors in the presence of the Christians, and in 
these disputations he always managed to come off victorious. 

Since Manuel Rodrigues had also gone to Cochin, there were only three 
confreres with Henriques: Father Paulo do Vale and the two brothers that had 
been received in India by Antonio Gomes—^Baltasar and Ambrosio Nunes. They 
had made such progress in learning the language, thanks to the grammar that 
had been composed, and also in reading and writing the difficult script, that th^ 
decided to always use the native language among themselves except whm engaged 
in spiritual conversations. Anyone who used Portuguese had to do penance for 
it. This practice enabled Ambrosio to obtain a greater mastery of the very 
difficult Tamil prommciation, with its many sounds unknown to Europeans, than 
any of the others. 

At the beginning of May the captain, Joio Fernandes Correa, was replaced 
by Manuel Rodrigues Coutinho, who was already advanced in age. As Henri¬ 
ques wrote, it would have been very difficult to find a better man in all of India 
than he. Coutinho proved to be a great boon for the missionaries. He helped 
them in everything that concerned the good of Christianity; and the Christians, 


time he also wrote letters to Ignatius <cf. DI II 168) and obviously also to Xavier, as 
the latter had ordered, but which are now lost. He indicates this himself in his letter 
to Rodrigues where he speaks of the needed workers and adds: *En esto no quiero 
hablar mucho, porque yo creo que el P. Mestro Francisco le escrivir&, y escrivird en esta 
materia' (ibid. 165). 

« Ibid. 145. 
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who had never had such a captain, wished to have him remain with them as 
long as he lived. 

The yogi about whom Henriques had written the previous year was baptized 
in Punnaik&yal on May 25, the feast of Pentecost. To honor the captain, who 
was his sponsor in baptism, he took the name of Manuel Coutinho. The Portu¬ 
guese were greatly edified by his exemplary life, especially since they saw how 
he wept in prayer. It was said that there was no Christian like him on the entire 
coast, and the pagans were amazed and confused that a man of such knowledge 
and of such an exemplaiy life would have become a Christian. His conversion, 
on the other hand, was a great consolation to the Christians. When Henriques 
was preaching on a Sunday in the church of PunnaikSyal, one of the oldest and 
most respected patangatis stood up while the converted yogi was present and told 
his hearers that they should be glad to be Christians. If such a man as this 
became a Christian, they had need of no other proof for the truth of their faith. 
Wherever the new convert went, he reproached the pagans, instructed them, and 
praised the Christian faith. His wife was already dead, and Henriques was able 
to baptize his son in Punnaik&yal before setting out for Cochin. He hoped that 
after his return he would also be able to baptize the latter's wife and children 
in Vembar, and also his mother- wd father-in-law, who had declared that they 
were ready for this. Henriques took the yogi with him on his trip to Cochin and 
introduced him to the viceroy, who receiv^ him with great kindness and affection 
and generously granted everything he was asked for the mission. 

Thanks to the support of the new captain, Manuel Rodrigues Coutinho, Henri¬ 
ques was able to erect in Punnaik&yal, where he took up his residence, a hospital 
for all the poor of the Fishery Coast and also for the poor soldiers of the captain. 
For these Henriques obtained from the viceroy an annual alms of one hundred 
pardaus for wine, biscuits, oil, raisins, vinegar, and similar supplies. 

The missionaries of the Society on the Fishery Coast were held in highest 
r^ard by the Portuguese, Moors, pagans, and native Christians. Their exemplary 
lives, their love of poverty, their selfless dedication to the service of all were 
objects of universal admiration. The Christians in their turn were deeply attached 
to the missionaries. Before sailing to Cochin, Henriques had built a retreat for 
his confreres in Punnaik&yal where they could retire from time to time for one 
or two days of spiritual recollection and physical refreshment. When Lancilotto 
called Henriques to Cochin, he wrote to him that he should bring with him, if 
IKJSsible,' some students between the ages of seven and twelve for his college in 
Quilon. Although the Christians of the Fishery Coast were reluctant to be separated 
from their children, many of them immediately offered their sons for the college, 
and eleven or twelve were sent to Henriques for it from Tuticorin. Older youths 
of eighteen asked of their own accord to go along. Of the more than twenty 
who were brought together, Henriques chose twelve of the most suitable and 
brought them with him to Lancilotto; and of these, nine were sent to St. Paul’s 
College in Goa.* 

During the past year, when a number of Christians of the Fishery Coast came 
to Cochin, they were, thanks to the efforts of Antonio Gomes, honored and favored. 
Gomes also worked strenuously to obtain provisions from the governor that would 
be to the benefit of all the Christians. He also saw to it that wine, biscuits, oU, 
vinegar, and medicines were sent to Henriques for the siok. 


* The viceroy had ordered that St. Paul’s College, from which A. Gomes had expelled 
all the native students, should again be peopled with them {ibid. 181). 
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The mission was not without its problems, Ambrosio was arrested by the 
pagans and severely mistreated, and there was danger that they might 'kill him . 
Baltasar was arrested by the 'Badagas, but the Christians hastened up with swords 
and clubs and freed him,^ Henriques hims elf was threatened by a Badaga with 
a land of dagger,^ but his assailant's companion interceded for the priest and 
saved his life. 

Despite his sixty-five years, the indefatigable Father Cipriano worked stren¬ 
uously in SSo Thom6 without ever granting himself an hour of rest. Though he 
was as uncompromising and choleric as ever, he was called "the holy priest” by 
the people of the town. He was constantly engaged in works of charity for the 
native Christians, and he was able to report many conversions among the pagans. 
He had received a new companiop in the person of Gonqalo Fernandes,^ a re¬ 
placement for Brother Caspar Rodrigues, who had returned ill to Goa and had 
died there on March 29, 1551. 

In Quilon Lancilotto was also called by the Portuguese and natives "the holy 
priest.” 'Despite his constant sickness, which frequently brought him to the 
point of death, he preached to the native Christians on Simdays and feast days, 
and if his health permitted also to the Portuguese; and every day he gave 
instructions in Christian doctrine to both young and old. He was able to report 
many conversions among the pagans. Since the end of 1550 he had been helped 
in these by the yoimg Brahman convert, Pero Luis, as a translator.* In the 
college, wlfich was, like the church, an adobe building with a palm-leaf roof,^ 
he already had in 1550 fifty pupils. Most were native boys firom the city and its 
environs. Since 1551 there had also been boys in it from the Fishery Co^t. The 
college had no fixed revenues, but at the beginning of 1551 the viceroy had promised 
Lancilotto that he would support many of his pupils. The priest had a true helper 
in the school in Brother Luis Mendes.* 


4. News on the Bassbin Mission <1549-1551)1 

In March 1548 Master Francis had visited Bassein, where in 1547 the Recol¬ 
lects of .the Piedade province had founded a college and erected a mission station 
on the neighboring island of Salsette. For their support the king had granted 


47 Ambrosio Nunes wrote on June 19, 1549: "Em Cabo de Camorim prendeu hum 
adigar ao IrmSb Baltbesar Nunes e querendo o tratar mal, acudirSo com suas annas dahy 
e de outros lugares perto, dizendo que aviSo de morrer polo seu Padre, e asi fugio ho 
adigar com medo” (ibid. I 492). 

4* "A mim tambidn remetiO im badegd con una anna de la tierra, que es como 
puflal” (ibid. II 167). Probably meant is the daggerlike wagnak <tiger-claw). 

4» DI I 520 586; II 16-17 152 179 288. 

* Ibid. II 381-382. 

51 Ibid. 379. 

52 Ibid. I 520 586; II 16 151-152 173 178. 

1 The main reports on the Bassein mission from 1549 to 1551 are the short letters of 
Melchior Goncalves to his confreres in Portugal of December 15, 1549 (Q 4315: DI I 7^727), 
and of January 20 and 23, 1551 <Q 4594-4595: ibid. II 183-185), complemented by the letters 
of Gago of October 20, 1549 <Q 4270: ibid. I 561-564); of Antonio Gomes of October 25, 
1549 (Q 4274; ibid. I 522-523, and 0 4276: ibid. 529-530), and January 16, 1551 (Q 4591: 
ibid. II 178); of Lancilotto of January 27, 1550 (Q 4355: ibid. II 15), January 11, 1551 (Q 
4582: ibid. 151), and January 12, 1551 (Q 4584: ibid. 173); of Frois of December 1, 1552 
(Q 4922: ibid. 459-460); and of Gil Barretto of December 16, 1552 (Q 4929: ibid. 540 5W); 
also by the documents on the purchase and building of houses: Q 4272b 45^ and 4564b, 
and the decrees in favor of Christianity: Q 2018 3415 4183 4230 4253 4266 4318 4424 4442 4495. 
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them the former revenues of the mosques, which amounted to around three 
thousand pardaus. But since one of the six Franciscans had died and three had 
returned to Portugal, their superior, Frey Antonio do Porto, had asked Xavier 
to take over the direction of the college and to administer the revenues granted 
by the king since they were forbidden by their rule to touch money. > In November, 
1548, Xavier had consequently ordered Father Melchior Gonsalves to be sent with 
a brother to Bassein for this.^ When he retiuned there in March, 1549, he had 
taken over the college at the earnest request of Frey Antonio.* Before Master 
Francis sailed in June, 1549, from Malacca for Japan, he had further ordered 
Antonio Gomes to send a preacher to Bassein if any of these came from Portugal.^ 
On November 5, 1549, he had written to him from Kagoshima that he should 
send him detailed information on Melchior Gonsalves, the college in Bassein, 
and the friars who were there. He should also let him know if other friars had 
come from Portugal, and if the college now belonged to the Society of Jesus.* 
After Xavier's departure from India on September 5, 1549, a ship had arrived 
from Portugal with nine Franciscan missionaries and an order from their superior 
general that the priests of the Piedade province should from then on be subject 
to the guardian of the Observants in Goa.^ Since Frey Antonio had remained alone 
in Bassein, the guardian of the Observants in Goa, Frey Antonio do Casal, had 
immediately sent a priest to help him. The Franciscans now wished to take the 
college over for themselves. Gonsalves therefore thought it best to return to 
Goa, but he was detained by the city and by the governor, Cabral. * At the request 
of the latter, a compromise was reached with respect to the college, as Gon 9 alves 
wrote on December 15, 1549: The three thousand pardaus destined by the king 
for the Bassein mission, but of which only two thousand were paid by the officials 
in India, would be divided up among the Franciscans and the Jesuits.* The 
Franciscans received the college with its students, and the Jesuits received from 
the governor in the name of the 'king 1,500 cruzados so that they might purchase 
a site and a house for a new college in order to take other pupils into it. ^ At 
the end of September or the be ginning of October, Gago had sailed with this 
compromise from Goa to Bassein.» He had purchased a site and two houses*^ 
for the new "Jesuit college," as the school was named, and Gonsalves and his 
companion had taken up their residence in it. Since they had no pupils, they 
used their revenues for poor new converts. Frey Antonio, however, wrote to 
the king that the earlier college should be given back to the Society of Jesus ; <* 


2 See Vol. Ill, p. 410. 

3 /bid., p. 558. 

* Ibid., p. 612. 

5 EX II 129. 

« Ibid. 225. 

* DI I 529-530 563 726. 

* Gongalves speaks only of a priest (ibid. 726); Gago states that the guardian had 
immediately sent two priests (ibid. 563). 

* The officials gave only 2,000 (DI I 531). On the division see Q 4270 4274 4276. In 
the division the Jesuits received 800 cruzados (DI I 523), over 800 (ibid. II 178), 1,000 (ibid. 
565; II 173). 

w Ibid. I 726-727. A. Gomes speaks of 1,300 cruzados (ibid. 522-523). 

u Seb. Gont^ves 3, 22; DI I 566. 

12 On October 24, 1549, Cabral ordered that the houses of Antonio de S6 Pereira and 
Luis (jodinho should be purchased with their gardens for the founding of a college of 
the Jesuits in Bassein (Q 4272b). According to Gongalves they cost 1500 cruzados (DI 
I 727), according to Gago 1550 (ibid. 563). 

» Ibid. 530 563 727; II 173 178. 

M Ibid. I 564. 
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and in 1551 John III had sent a letter with the fleet in which he ordered the two 
colleges in Goa and Bassein to be handed over to the Jesuits with aU their re¬ 
venues. “ 

In October, 1549, Gago had already extolled the apostolic labors of Father 
Melchior. He was greatly esteemed and imiversally loved in Bassein. He preached 
at time to the Portuguese and also to the new converts. He did much good 
through hearing confessions. Among those who had confessed to him were in¬ 
dividuals who had not received this sacrament for many years. He had persuaded 
many to cease committing serious sins and to make peace with their enemies. 
On Wednesdays and Fridays he went with a bell through the streets and recom¬ 
mended to the prayers of the people the souls in purgatory and those who were 
living in mortal sin.>4 Chi January 11, 1551, Lancilotto could write to Ignatius: 
“Father Melchior Gongalves has been for around two years in Bassein, and he 
has given the people there such a good example and has produced so much fruit 
in that area that it could never be described. And this is evidenced by the many 
letters which I have seen from the people and captain of that fortress and from 
other private individuals.” ^ 

In 1549 Brother SimSo de Vera imd Francisco Lopes,** who had been received 
by Antonio Gomes and had been ordained to the priesthood in October, 1549, 
had been sent to Gonsalves, and in October, 1550, the scholastic Luis Frois.*’ 
With this added assistance, Gongalves could now enlarge his field of labor and 
devote himself particularly to the conversion of the pagans. 

On October 28, 1547, Dom Jodo de Castro had issued a decree according to 
which the new converts in the territory of Bassein were freed from forced labors 
and obtained their liberty. ** His successors, Garcia de Sd ** and Cabral, had renewed 
this edict, ^ and on August 2, 1549, Cabral had forbidden the rebuilding of pagodas 
and mosques in the territory of Bassein, the impeding of converions to Christianity, 
and the return of Christians to their former paganism or Mohammedanism. This 
edict was proclaimed on Salsette in November. ^ On March 15, 1550, the bishop 
had written to the captain of Bassein, Francisco Barreto, that the king had sent 
an instruction in 1546 which forbade the service of idols in his territories.** 
He, the bishop, therefore ordered Father Melchior Gon 9 alves and the other Jesuits, 
and also the vigario and the Franciscans there, to destroy all the pagodas in the 
territory of Bassein; for, in virtue of his office as shepherd, he deemed it his duty 


1* Q 4622. 

« DI I 561-562; II 184. 

>7 Ibid. II 151. 

** On December 26, 1548, Lancilotto wrote that during these days two had gone to 
Bassein: Melchior Gon^ves and a lay brother (ibid. I 442). On October 20, 1549, Gago 
declared that two of the laymen accepted by A. Gomes had gone to Bassein, and that 
they were now with Melchior Gonsalves (ibid. 563 567). Probably meant are Brother 
SimSo de Vera (cf. Seb. Gonsalves 3, 22, and DI I 563, n. 74) and Francisco Lopes, who 
was ordained to the priesthood at the beginning of October (DI I 567-568). 

19 On January 11, 1551, Lancilotto stated that Gonsalves was in Bassein with a com¬ 
panion (ibid. II 151); and on January 16, 1551, A. Gomes declared that Gonsalves was 
in Bassein with a brother (ibid. 178). The brother was Luis Frois, who wrote on 
December 1, 1552, that when Barzaeus came to Bassein on his voyage from Ormuz to 
Goa (in October, 1551), “omde avia hum ano que eu estava com o P. Belchior Gonsalves,” 
he had accompanied him to Chaul (ibid. 460). 

» Q 3415. 

» Q 4183. 

“ 0 4226. 

» Q 4230. 

» Q 2018. 
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to root out the sect of Mohammed and paganism and all that was contrary to 
the faith of Christ within his diocese. He therefore asked the captain and his 
successor to support him vigorously in this.^ The captain had then published 
this order of the bishop within the same month. ^ 

From the very outset the Franciscans had destroyed Hindu temples, mosques, 
and sacred pools. ^ Melchior Gonsalves had also not remained idle. He had 
destroyed many temples and had caused many to be destroyed. Among these 
had been one that was greatly revered and dedicated to the Hindu trinity of 
Shiva, Brahma, and Vishnu.^ It was adorned with sculptures of these deities 
and was an object of pilgrimage from the whole of Cambay.^ In Th2na, where 
Cabral's edict of August 2, 1549, had been proclaimed on July 30, 1550,^ Gon> 
^ves had moreover obtained a piece of property in the best section of the city, 
where there had earlier been a Moorish fortress with munerous ponds and trees. 
A better site could hardly have been found in the whole of India and there, 
in 1550, he had erected a college for native boys^ and had built a large church 
dedicated to the Mother of God.^ In a few months he had baptized there four 
hundred Moors and pagans.^ 


5. One Thousand and One Nights in Ormuz (1549-1550)* 

In his instruction which Xavier gave to Barzaeus for Ormuz in April, 1549, he 
bad ordered him to send regularly a detailed accoimt to the college in Goa (for 


» Q 4424. 

»Q 4442. 

2* In this regard, see the very interesting letter of the Hindu Azunaique, who had 
grown grey in the service of Portugal and had been ordered by John III to become a 
Christian. He wrote his reply to the king with his own hand in Portuguese from Bassein 
on December 2S. 1549 <Q 4318: SR IV 450461). 

V Goncalves gives the names of the three gods of the Hindu trinity of the temple: 
"Isper [Ishvara=Shiva], Bramaa IBrahmS], Vismaa {Vishnu]” (DI II 184). The Desenhos 
orientals, from Xavier's time, give the Hindu Trimurti on pis. 92-93 imder the names: 
"Hispar [Ishvara=Shiva], Visno [Vishnu], and Brama* (GS II 113, and pi. IV). 

** The temple lay in Vehar, the later mission station of Trindade, vdiose site has 
now been occupied by Lake Vehar, on Salsette southwest of Thana. 

» Q 4495. 

31 According to the bill of sale of 1550, Gongalves purchased the site, which had 
earlier been a fortress of the Moors, from Agostinho de Teive, a casado living in Tbl^, 
for 480 pardaus (Q 4564b; cf. Q 4591). 

** Q 4594. 

33 Q 4591 4594 4714. 

3« Q 4591 4594. 

* The main sources for the activities of Father (3aspar Barzaeus in Ormuz in 1549 
and 1550 are his accoimts: the first, of September, 1549, extant only in an extract 
Father Gago (Q 4256: DI I 500-507); the second, of December 1 (first via: Q 4304: ibid. 
595-638) and December 10, 1549 (second via'. Q 4306: ibid. 63949^; the third, of November 
24. 1550 (Q 4538: ibid. II 71-95); and the fourth, of December 16, 1551 (Q 4713: ibid. 245- 
267); also the original text of his disputation in the synagogue of Ormuz (Q 4305: ibid. 
I 698-725) and the extract from his disputation on the Messias {ibid. II 98-103). The 
third account also gives the t^t of eight more letters to and from Barzaeus (Q ^37-4439 
4505 4513 4515 4518 4529). Complementing these are the following letters: of Bishop 
Albuquerque, of around October 20, 1549 (Q 4271: DI I 536); Thom6 SerrSo, of November 

24, 1550 (Q 4539: ibid. II 95-98; Gavetas V 38-40); D. Alvaro de Noronha, of November 

25. 1550 (Q 4541: DI II 111-116); PantaleSo de S&, of January 25, 1551 (Q 4598); SimSo 
Botelho. of January 30, 1552 (Q 4758); Frois, of December 1, 1552 (Q 4923: DI II 452-459): 
and Paul of the Holy Faith, from Ormuz on February 13, 1553 (Q 6008: ibid. 621-625); cf. 
Q 4270 4355 4582 4591. See also Schurhammer, *Die TrinitMtspredigt Mag. Gaspars in 
der Syimgoge von Ormuz 1549” (GS II 413-435L 
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the letters which went eveiy year to Rome and Portugal) on the results of his 
labors in that city. He sho^d also write to the bishop and Cosme Anes and at 
great length to him, Xavier, on all the ships that sailed from Ormuz to Malacca. 
These letters should be addressed to Father P^rez, who would forward them to 
him in Japan. ^ His letters from Ormuz would be forwarded from Goa to Ma* 
lacca in April and September, and from there to China and Japan in June. 

Barzaeus had reached Ormuz in June, 1549, and he had sent his first report 
on the preceding months to Goa in September. Later, in a second, long letter, 
which he sent to his confreres in India and Europe in two, for the most part 
identical, exemplars on December 1 and 10, 1549, he had given a precise account 
of his labors up till then.< 

The voyage, which had lasted two months instead of two weeks because of 
the opposing winds and had brought the travelers to Ormuz by way of Calhfit 
and Maskat,’ had been difficult because of the hunger and thirst whi^ they had 
had to endure. In Ormuz Barzaeus and his companion ReimSo Pereira were 
received with great honors by the Christians and non'Christians since the bishop 
had written that they should be received as he himself. Two boats were already 
waiting for them in the harbor. On one of them Tristao d'Orta, the guarda-mor 
of King TurSn Shfih, sent them a rich noon meal. In the second the vigario of 
the city* came with his four beneficiaries.^ They brought the new arrivals to the 
hospit^ and then to the fortress, where the captain, Dom Manuel de Lima, re¬ 
ceived them with a great show of honor and offered them a dweUing in the 
fortress. From there the vigario brought them to his own house,* which he 
put at their disposal; but he was then astonished to hear the priest say that they 
would live in the hospital.* Since during the hot period of the year the people 
usually slept on the flat roofs of their homes, the captain had an airy, straw hut 
erected on the roof of the hospital for the two guests. ^ 

The reputation of the Society had preceded Barzaeus. V/hen the people saw 
his poor, tom, and spotted cassock, they offered him rich silk materials for a 
better garb and many other gifts. But he refused to take anything, nor would 
he, in keeping with the rule of his order and to the great astonishment and 
edification of all, accept any money for Masses, sermons, or confessions. “ 

On Pentecost Sunday, the first Sunday after his arrival, Barzaeus mounted 
the pulpit^ in the parish church‘d that was located in the east bulwark of the 


2 EX II 92 98. 

2 Only extant in an extract of Gt^. The letter arrived in Goa on October 10, 1549, 
and must have been written in September, since ships usually made the voyage with 
a favorable wind in two weeks (Q 4256, ed. DI I 500-507). 

* Q 4304 and 4306. 

2 DI I 502 602 604 650655; II 249. 

* Antonio de Moiua (ibid. I 660). 

2 Ibid. 668; cf. Botelho, Tombo 96. 

* In 1547 the captain gave the vigario a house outside the fortress <Q 3206). 

* On their reception, see DI I 604605 655; II 251. 

1* Ibid. 506 605 656. The hospital was a miserable tenement opposite the Baluarte 
Redondo west of the main gate <Q 568). “Huas casas d’aluguer muito pequenas e royms' 
so inadequate that in 1550 Botelho had to purchase another house for the sick for IjQSO 
xerafins. The hospital was under the direction of the conhratemity of the Miseiicordia 
(Botelho, Tombo 92). 

11 DI I 503 605 655656. 

12 Ibid. 606 656. 

12 The parish church of Nossa Senhora da ConceicSo was in the southwest, octagonal 
bulwark of the fortress, which flanked the main gate on the side towards tte sea. It 
had been constructed by Albuquerque in 1515 and the church had been erected in it 
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fortress. For the people of the city this was an unusual event. They all came 
to hear the foreign preacher; and the deep emotion which they manifested, and 
the tears which they shed as they listened to his words, were proofs of their 
efficacy. A natural phenomenon proved to be of assistance to the priest. Soon 
after his arrival the earth began to tremble and a horrifying noise came up from 
the depths of the lower world. This terrified both Moors and Christians, who 
interpreted it as a warning from heaven of imminent divine vengeance because 
of the sins of the city. The earthquakes kept repeating for nine days,i^ and a 
new and violent trembling came on the following Sunday, the feast of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, the sixteenth of June, when Barzaeus again moimted the pulpit. 
Both Christians and Moors were greatly excited and shouts were raised on the 
streets that all, Christians, Moors, pagans, and janizaries, should come to hear 
what the preacher had to say about their religion.^ With many citations from 


with a bell from the church of the ConceicAo in Lisbon, which King Manuel had given 
for this puzpose (Correa II 439-440, with picture). In 1554 Eredia wrote that the main 
chiurch was within the fortress (DI III 103). In 1544 Luis FalcAo (captain of Ormuz 
from 1544 to 1547) stated that he ^d replaced the bulwark which surrounded the church 
of the fortress with a new and stronger one <Q 1313). In 1546 he rebuilt the wall of 
the fortress from the bulwark of the church to that of the alcaide^mor, that is, the 
whole eastern side of the fortress, 820 feet in length (Q 1829). 

H Barzaeus writes that there had never been a preacher before him in Ormuz who 
had preached even three times <D1 I 606; cf. 643 ^7). In 1547, however, the captain 
of Ormuz wrote that the vigario preached, but he was too yoimg and imprudent for 
this position (Q 3206). 

^ Barzaeus writes: *'The earth quaked around thirty times when I came, four times 
on one day** (DI I 505). ""There are frequent earthquakes on the island. This was the 
case especially at the time of my arrival. The Moors and Christians had a great fear 
of them since they said that they were the result of their sins. I believe it was so, 
for they occurred at a different time than that which natural philosophers ascribe to 
them" {ibuL'599). "Since my arrival, the earth has quaked many times. They were more 
than usual and for a long time and outside the time for them, seven, eight, and nine 
times, which I used to good advantage, and sometimes before my sermon to remind 
me of what I had to say" (ibid, 623). "The earth frequently quaked, especially this 
year after my arrival. And this happened so frequently that all. both Moors and Christians, 
were afraid of dyii^, something which Master Francis had greatly feared because of the 
shameless sins which they committed. These earthquakes occurred at a time when 
they are excluded by natural philosophers. A very populous chy, a stone's-throw 
from here sank where now there are many fish. And these earthquakes occurred eight 
or nine times in two months" (ibid, 645-646); "two or three times a day" (ibid. 671). 
•"There were so niany earthquakes during two or three months that the whole world 
was am a ze d" (ibid. 690). In his letter of October 20, 1549, the bishop declared: "Magister 
Guaspar has just written to me... that the earth there [in Ormuz] quaked violently 
for a quarter of an hour. All the Portuguese were so frightened that they hastened to 
go to confession and receive Communion as quickly as they could. We find it strange 
that the earth quaked in these regions, since among the oldest Moors and pagans there 
is no one who remembers an earthquake or who ever heard of one from his parents or 
grandparents" (ibid. 536). 

^ In his letter to Ignatius of December 16, 1551, Barzaeus wrote: " E desembarcan- 
do-nos no porto fomos com grande solenidade recebidos de toda a igreja, assi sacerdotes 
como leigos e muitos mouros. e assi com grandes lagrimas... E nSo tardou muito o 
Senhor de amostrar os seus poderes acustumados com que despom ao pecador k piniten- 
da, e comesou a ilha a tremer com grandes terremotos, lancando de ssi grandes soidos 
de tempestades que das comquavidades saiam. cousa mui espantosa ao povo. E isto 
duraria por espaso de nove dias. e meteo o povo em* muyta comfusAo e grande duvida 
na sua lei; e no cabo destes terramotos, no dia da Sanctissima Trindade, estando pera 
aubir no pulpito pera pregar. tremeo muito a terra como ha remate dos tremores pasados, 
do qual nacco grande alvoroso no povo, asi christAo como a gentio, bradando pollas 
mas, que fosem a ouvir a pregagAo pera ver o que sentiam de sua lei, assi mouros como 
a gentios como a judeos como a jenizaros" (ibid. II 251). 
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the Old and New Testaments, Master Caspar explained the truth of the Christian 
faith, which taught that there were not three gods, but one God in three Persons, 
and he pointed out the errors of the other religions, of the Jews, Moors, Turks, 
pagans, and barbarians, who iknew nothing about the Most Holy Trinity. 

On week days Barzaeus gave instructions in Christian doctrine to children 
and slaves, whom he summoned for these by going through the streets of the 
city with a little bell. >* On Sundays he instructed from five to six hundred native 
Christians, male and female slaves, and children in the same teachings in the 
parish church. He also preached three times a week, on Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays; ^ and he was astonished by the impression which his words made 
on the people. They were completely changed.^ The hospital where he lived 
was always filled with visitors. Some came with complaints, others asked for 
advice, oAers were loddng for instruction; and those who wanted to confess 
to him were so numerous that he could not free himself from them by day or 
night. At times he had to hear six general confessions in a single night. ^ There 
were also the sick, to whom he gave spiritual and temporal assistance,^ the 
prisoners, whom he visited on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays.^ Christians 
and non-Christians alike were all drawn towards him. Because of the excess of 
his labors, he did not know where to begin; he was often unaware whether he 
was sleeping on the floor or on his bed, and he hardly had time to eat or 
sleep.® 

Xavier had advised him to explore his field of battle so that he mig^t obtain 
a clear picture of the condition which it was in. He now began to do so, and 
he also obtained information on the city from experienced men. His first impres¬ 
sion was: Ormuz was the most inunoral place that ever existed or could exist 
in the world, and what he heard about it seemed to him to be incredible. ® Four 
vices in particular were flourishing in the city:® 

The first of these was immorality.® Truly, if there was a second Sodom in 
the world, this was it. ® Every kind of lust and bestiality that could be invented 
was discovered here, especially among the Moors. The Christians had siimed 
more through ignorance than malice, since they had never had a preacher. By 
the end of 1549, thanks to the fear which Master Caspar had instilled into them 
through his preaching, they had already become much better. They lived together 
with Moors, Turks, Jews, and pagans. There were Portuguese men living with 
Mohammedan women and Mohammedan men living with Portuguese women, and 


® On the contents of his sermon on Trinity Sunday, see ibid. I 682-683, and more 
briefly 11 2S1. 

» Ibid. I 503 612 623-624 675 682. 

» Ibid. 624 674-675. 

» Ibid. 503. 

31 Ibid. 606 656. 

22 Ibid. 605-606 612 656 664. 

2J Ibid. 625 676. 
a« Ibid. 625 677. 

® Ibid. 612^13 665. 

» Ibid. 606 656657. 

® The fourth vice was feuding among the soldiers, which will. be discussed later. 
We follow here the division into four main vices found in the first via of the letter of 
December 1, 1549 (ibid. I 606-612), and in the letter to Ignatius of December 16, 1551 (ibid. 
II 250). In the second draft of the letter of December 10, 1549 (ibid. I 657-663), he changes 
the enumeration: (1) usury, (2) trade in weapons, <4) vices of the soldiers. Immorality 
was mentioned earlier and skipped over in the enumeration. 

» On immorality, see ibid. I 505-506 606607 609^10 612 638 657-658 661-662. 

2» Ibid. II 250; cf. I 657. 
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thdr children had frequently become Moors. ^ The Mohammedans had conse¬ 
quently believed in 1549, when Barzaeus came to Ormuz, that the Christians would 
now accept their foith. Master Caspar at once attacked this energetically. Since 
Portuguese openly practiced sodomy with Moors, he declared from the pulpit 
that he saw himself constrained to order the ouvidor and the judges to attend 
to this: They should arrest those guilty both according to civil and ecclesiastical 
law and to bum them as heretics.^ As soon as his work granted him the time 
for it, he would go from house to house to drive out the prostitutes.^ This 
created a wholesome fear in a good many. Moors and Christians no longer dared 
to commit publicly the proscribed sins. Christians confessed their transgressions 
with many tears; they did public penance; they scourged themselves at the doors 
of the churches diuring holy Mass on Sundays and feast days; and they also 
performed other great pmances in private. Some dismissed their concubines; 
others married theirs or found husbands for them. 

Many were moved by the fear of death to confess to the priest. Chie of these 
made a general confession. Barzaeus imposed a nocturnal penance upon him and 
promised to absolve him on the following day. About midnight, when the man 
was performing his penance, he saw his room filled with cats, rats, and all kinds 
of black things. He was so terrified that he feared that they wanted to carry him 
off body and soul. He grabbed a picture of Christ and cried for help. The 
frightful apparition vanished with a great racket. The following day the man 
received absolution. 'Whereas before, he had been the greatest sinner in the world, 
he lived from then on as a saint, full of lotting to accompany Master Caspar 
to China and to die there for God. Another penitent had not b^n to confession 
for many years, and he had sworn that he would sooner fight with a whole army 
and, if necessary, die than to speak with the priest. He planned on sailing to India 
but as he was boarding the ship he fell seriously ill and had to return to his 
home, where it seemed to him that God was threatening to kill him. When he 
heard a gun go off, he believed that someone wanted to shoot him. He then 
found the strength to confess to the priest and to dismiss his concubine. ^ 

The clerics in Ormuz did not have the best of reputations.^ One of the 
four beneficiaries, who had great wealth, lived together with two concubines and 
had sons and daughters from them both- without the bishop being able to remedy 
the situation. Even Caspar's admonitions were without effect. On the contrary, 
the cleric sought his company so that he would not reproach him. He sent him 
many gifts. He invited him to dinner, decorated his house with carpets and 
greenery for the occasion, and hid his two concubines when the priest came. 
One day in a sermon, when he could discover no other means, Barzaeus reproached 
in general the scandal caused by the clergy. After the Mass the priests were 
waiting for him. They were extremely agitated and accused him of blaming 
them in public. Master Caspar finally, in order to calm them, fell on his knees 
and asked their pardon for having pained them. But even this was not enough. 
He therefore preached before Mass again on the following day. The priests were 


30 Ibid. I 606407 612 620. 

31 Ibid. II 250. 

33 Ibid. I 657 (autograph: 'E este peccado aqui hera tfio devasso dos portugueses 
com hos mouros”). The first via, extant only in a copy, has: "Portugeses com as mouras” 
(ibid. 606). Sodomy was punished at the time by burning to death. 

33 Ibid. 610. 

34 Ibid. 505 606607 609610 657-658. 

35 Ibid. 670. 
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SO moved by his words that they could not restrain their tears. After the Mass 
the chief culprit threw himself on his knees before him, placed his face to the 
earth, and asked forgiveness with many tears. He promised to change his life, 
to do penance, and to marry off the two women; and from then on he became 
Barzaeus' best friend.^ 

The second great vice in Ormuz was the proscribed traffic in arms with Moors 
and Turks, which was forbidden under the penalty of excommunication by the 
bull In Coena Domini. In Ormuz this consisted principally in the sale of weapons, 
steel, and sulfur to enemies of the Christian faith. ^ Sulfur, which was needed 
for the making of gunpowder, came from the Persian hinterland lying opposite 
Ormuz; ^ and the latter was the harbor where Mohammedans, and also Indians, 
obtained it.^ The most profitable trade in the city was in steel and sulfur.^ 
Merchants, even those who were Portuguese, sold more sulfur to the Moham¬ 
medans, for example, to the sultan of Cambay, than they did to the Portuguese. 
This was why Diu, and with it the whole of Christendom in India, had been 
within a hair of being lost in the siege of 1546. Barzaeus found many in Ormuz 
who were guilty of this crime through ignorance. He consequently dealt with it 
in detail in his sermons and instructions.^ 

The bull In Coena Domini imposed excommunication on all who delivered 
offensive or defensive weapons, or iron, steel, and sulfur to enemies of the 
Christian faith; and it granted absolution only on the condition that the person 
guilty of such an offense gave all that he had profited from it for a crusade or, 
if one was not being conducted, to the Apostolic Chamber. Previously priests had, 
without authority, granted absolution by appealing to the bull De Sacramento, 
or to other privileges granted to the faitlfful through papal bulls. The Dominicans 
had further maintained that the excommunication was not incurred by one who 
delivered war materials from one Moorish land to another, and the bishop had 
not intervened. But Master Caspar showed his hearers that all eventual privileges 
had been rescinded by the extravaganza Ad futuram rei memofiam of Gregory X. 
All those who delivered war materials to the Moors were therefore excommunicated 
by the bull In Coena Domini, and they were obliged to make restitution of all 


^ Ibid. 638 661-662. The priest was probably Pero Rodrigues, beneficiary of the parish 
church, whose house in 1550 was fifty-five fathoms (braeas) from the ditch of the fortress 
(Botelho, Tombo 94). In 1541 he spoke in favor of Sultan Salghar Shah as a witness at 
ffis trial (Q 834). 

37 Cf. DI I 610611 662-663; II 261-262. 

3* On December 15, 1545, the factor Lopes Lobato wrote to the governor from Ormuz 
that a Jew had a monopoly on the trade in sulfur <Q 1790). On January 15, 1546, he 
noted that instead of the Jews an Armenian now had the monopoly on trade in sulfur 
(Q 1850); and on February 3, 1546, he explained to the governor that two Armenians had 
leased from the king of the mountains where sulfur was obtained. These were 
seventy leagues inland from Ormuz, and these Armenians sold it at a high price to the 
Moors who sailed to Cambay and other regions of India. One of these had died in 
the hospital of Ormuz. There were many harbors on the Persian side of the gulf where 
sulfur was obtained. These were fifteen to thirty leagues from Ormuz (Q 1909). 

3» DI II 261. 

« Ibid. I 610. 

« Ibid. 611; II 261-262. In his letters to the governor D. JoSo de Castro of 1546, the 
foctor Lopes Lobato described his desperate efforts to obtain sulfur <Q 1850 1909). On 
December 24, 1^, he wrote: *I attempted to obtain sulfur in accordance with your 
command. But it is often said that there are more Portuguese here who take it to Cambay 
and other Moorish lands than there are who try to provide it for our king. This is true" 
<Q 2629). 

« DI I 610 662. 
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that th^ had gained.^ In 1546 the bishop of Goa had received the privilege of 
absolving from cases contained in the In Coena Domini, ** and he had communicated 
all his faculties to Master Caspar when the latter sailed for Ormuz. ^ Barzaeus 
however refused to absolve anyone guilty of such offenses who had been absolved 
elsewhere by the Dominicans. His explanation had proved to be effective. The 
consequence of this was that, despite all the difficulties, many went to confession 
and did penance; and large sums were given in restitution. Barzaeus in turn 
kept these fines imtil the bishop would provide for their use.^ 

The third grave vice in Ormuz was usury.^ The "usurers of Ormuz" had 
become proverbial. If there had still been left any of those whom the Lxird had 
driven out of the temple, they would have chosen, according to Caspar, this city 
to live in, so numerous were their tricks and subtleties in their exchange and 
lending of money; and his study of these practices cost the priest more effort 
than his preaching. In Ormuz the practice of usury was the life of the Christians 
as it was of the non-Christians, Moors, Jews, and pagans. If a person lent out 
ten pardaus, he could live for a whole year on this, and at the end of the year 
he would still have the money which he had lent out.^ 

For three months, starting with the beginning of September, Barzaeus there* 
fore delivered a sermon on Saturday evenings in the form of an instruction on 
greed and usury.* His preaching was not without effect. If previously the 
people in the bazaar had been thinking from morning to evening about new 
means for deceiving others, the topic of conversation now consisted of cases of 
conscience. The people were at their former way of life. They praised 

God and made many restitutions to Moors, Jews, pagans, and Christians—to the 
astonishment of the nonChristian merchants. One who did not restore property 
belonging to another was no longer considered to be a Christian, People brought 
sacks full of money to the door of the hut in which the priest was living. Wealthy 
merchants gave him an accounting of the way in which they had acquired their 
possessions. Th^ made large restitutions, some six hundr^, and others eight 
hundred pardaus; and many of Barzaeus' penitents gave more than twice that 
which they were obliged to restore. By the end of 1549 he hRd already distributed 
eight thousand pardaus obtained in alms and restitutions for pious works: for 
the marriage of orphan girls and those who had fall«i, for the conversion of 
pagans, and for the confraternity of the Misericordia; and he still had from 
seven to eight thousand to dispense.” 

An extremely rich merchant feigned to be ill so that the priest would come 
to hear his confession, since the latter could only help at the time those in the 
greatest need because of his own many occupations. The merchant had him 


43 Ibid. 610611 662-663; II 261-262. 

44 Q 2471. 

43 DI I 604 654. 

46 Ibid. 61(V611 662663; II 261-262. 

47 Ibid. I 504 607609 657660 671 686 690; II 45M59. 

43 Ibid. I 504 607 658. In 1564 Manuel Cabral wrote from Ormuz: "The cases of 
conscience in this land are not as they are elsewhere. Doctor Martha Navarro [Azpi- 
licueta] would have reason for boasting if he started his studies ail over again and 
solved the cases here and in this way gained his doctorate. The devil can produce more 
doubts and difficulties than the doctors can invent or resolve; but the people here are 
worse than the devil himself and discover instances and ways for stealing and sins 
and contracts which the devils all together, if they were called to a council, would not 
be able to invent, ... all of which a child could confess here” (ibid. VI 208). 

49 Ibid. I 607 686 690; II 250. 
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summoned, threw himself at his knees, and asked him not to be abandoned. 
" Father,” he said, “I am the greatest sinner in the world. I want to be saved. 
I have never made a complete confession. I have here three thousand pardons. 
I am placing them at yoiu: feet along with all my possessions—houses, ships, 
male and female slaves, and my body; and on the other side my soul!” Many 
rich merchants spoke in a similar fashion and gave him an account of how they 
had obtained their wealth. One of the most prominent merchants of the city 
came to Bzu^eus about this same time and told him that he was handin g over 
to him his house, wife, children, female slaves, all his possessions, and even him¬ 
self. The man had an annual income of two thousand pardons and he did not 
desist until the priest had heard his confession, controlled his possessions, and 
•indicated how he should use them. Barzaeus also had to give the Exercises to 
him and his wife and to many others. 

The moral conversions among the Portuguese and especially the many re¬ 
stitutions made a deep impression upon those of other faiths—^Jews, Mohammedans, 
and pagans. They were astonished and edified, and they called Barzaeus ”the 
great caciz of the Franks,” ”John, the son of Zacharias,” ”one of the three Saints 
of the Koran”; and many were near to being converted. Christians, Jevrs, Moors, 
and pagans burdened with the payment of excessive interest came to him in 
order to obtain justice. They showed him great a&ction and reverence and said 
that he had not come to Ormuz simply through love for the Christians but in 
order to teach them all.° 

There were very many Jews in the merchant city. Some were Oriental Jews 
from the time of the Babylonian captivity, others were Portuguese or Spanish 
Jews who had returned to the faith of their fathers and had come to the Persian 
Gulf from Spain by way of Venice. They had a number of synagogues in Ormuz. ° 
Most of the Jews of the city were rich and had assets of from ten to fifteen and 
twenty thousand pardons, which had been obtained through usury, ^ which was 
not forbidden by their law. Their two main representatives were Rabbi Salo¬ 
mon, the most learned rabbi in the city, who had already disputed with Xavier 
in Malacca,^ and Rabbi Joseph in one of the other synagogues.* 

In his sermon on Trinity Sunday, Barzaeus had used texts from the (Hd 
Testament and others to prove the Trinity in God. Some Jews were present for 
it or had heard of it. They came to the priest’s residence with Rabbi Salomon 


M Ibid. I 607-608 658-659 671 686 690; II 250 458459. 

51 Ibid. I 608409 659460. 

52 Ibid. 606 612 660. Caciz here means a priest. According to the Koran 6, 85, Zacharias, 
John, Jesus, and Elias were all just men. 

53 On the Jews in Ormuz, see Schurhammer, ”Die Trinititspredigt” (GS II 413435; 
and DI I 698-725); also Walter J. Fischel, ”The Region of the Persian Gulf and its Jewish 
Settlements in Islamic Times,” Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume (New York, 1950) 203- 
230; ”New Sources for the History of the Jewish Diaspora in Asia in the Sixteenth 
Century,” Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S. 40 (Philadelphia, 1950) 379-399; see also DI I 503- 
504 599 626428 647 650 677483; II 77 96-103 251-252. 

s* DI I 677479. In 1519 they had, for example, the production of palm wine in 
hand. This was forbidden to the Mohammedans (CA VII 202). In 1546 they also had 
control of the trade in stilfur. 

ss On Rabbi Salomon, see Vol. Ill, p. 242; DI I 504 626428 677 679 681483 700; II 99. 
When the Turks came to Ormuz in 1552, the residents of the city fled with their pos¬ 
sessions to the neighboring island of Qishn, where Rabbi Salomon was imprisoned with 
his wife and children and lost all his possessions: eighty thousand gold cruzados, pearls, 
jewels, and other valuables (Couto 6, 10, 4, p. 428). 

» On Rabbi Joseph, see DI I 626 677 680481; II 99. 
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and Rabbi Joseph in order to dispute with him about it. They were particularly 
concerned about Etohim, the name of God, and the passages from Scripture: “Let 
us make moi,'’ "You will be like gods," and "Holy, Holy, Holy."*’ When they 
cited their own authorities for a contrary explanation of these texts, Barzaeus 
not only explained the words of the citation but also the entire chapter of their 
author. After his second reply, his adversaries, though they knew their Hebrew 
bible almost by heart, declared that they could not answer his difficulties without 
first consulting their books at home. *> In strict confidence a Jew informed Master 
Caspar about the consequences of that first disputation. On the following Sabbath 
Rabbi Salomon had been asked in the synagogue how the debate had turned out. 
He replied that he had already met many learned men, but never any so learned 
as those from the Society of Jesus. They were so subtle in their expositions 
that this could only be explained by a special grace from God, and this was why 
they were victorious. At this Salomon's hearers had remarked: "How do you 
think that they will conquer you if not by knowledge and subtleties?"*’ 

One result of this sermon and the following private conversations was an 
invitation which Master Caspar received from Rabbi Salomon to engage in a 
public debate in his synagogue the following Sabbath. This invitation was ex¬ 
tended with the approval of the other rabbis and the debate would be about the 
Trinity and its proofs from the Old Testament.’’ Barzaeus accepted the invitation, 
and the disputation was held in the presence of Rabbi Salomon, Rabbi Joseph, 
the other rabbis, and many of their fellow Jews. Many Portuguese and native 
Christians also attended it.’> The priest answered the objections which had been 
raised in his home against his sermon on the Trinity. In a brilliant discourse 
filled with citations from the Old Testament, from its oldest translations, and 
from the Jewish glossaries, he showed how the true faith alone could explain 
the disputed passages, and how the Jews had lost the true faith along with their 
priesthood, royalty, temple, and kingdom. He showed how the passages on the 
unity of God ffid not deny the Trinity. At the end of his discourse, he produced 
three arguments from reason and two analogies in support of the dogma; and 
he challenged his opponents to reply to his arguments from Sacred Scripture on 
the follovnng Sabbath. 

Barzaeus' speech made a tremendous impression. The Christians were out¬ 
side themselves with joy at their triumph and ascribed it all to the Holy Spirit. 
The Jews were, on the other hand, confused. They deliberated together and 
decided -not to answer him the next Sabbath. If he came to their synagogue, 
they would leave it; and instead of entering into a dispute with him, they would 
only listen to him and pose ever new questions and excuse themselves by plead- 


” Ibid. 628 682-683; II 251. 

*t Ibid. I 504 626628 681-683. 

» Ibid. 627-628 682683. 

” The text of this disputation, corrected in many places by Barzaeus with his own 
hand, is preserved in the letter which he sent to his confreres in India and Europe on 
December 10, 1549 <Q 4305; DI I 698-725). We published it with an extensive introduction 
and commentary in AHSl 2 (1933) 44-55, and again in 1963 in GS . II 413435. We have 
concluded that the lectiue was given in Salomon’s synagogue from the fact that this 
latter always appears as a special friend of the priest, and that the latter addresses 
him in his talk before Rabbi Joseph. 

« DI I 625. 

” For the invitation to the next Sabbath, see the conclusion to the disputatiton 
(ibid. 725). 
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ing ignorance.^ Rabbi Joseph even came to the priest and asked him for the 
love of God not to publicly embarrass them any further, especially him. Though 
he was their teacher in Biblical knowledge, he still did not know enough to be 
able to answer him. He assured him that he and many Jews would become 
Christians if converted Jews were not so badly treated aiter they had adopted 
the new religion. They now received so many honors from the Christians because 
of their money. If ^ey became Christians, they would have to restore it all 
to their original owners, since it had been gained through usury, which was 
allowed by their own law. They therefore preferred to die in their erroneous 
teachings. If he, Joseph, could become a preacher among the Christians such 
as he. Master Caspar, was, he would already have become a Christian, even 
without money. Rabbi Joseph also said this to all the other Christians with 
whom he spolm, and many other Jews also said the same of themselves.^ Others 
however remained stiff-necked and declared that it was a great evil to leave the 
law of their fathers. 

Many Jews, however, like Rabbi Salomon and Rabbi Joseph, did not weary 
of the performances of the learned priest, and they sought to show him their 
friendship. Rabbi Salomon finally urged him to come to his house in order that 
he might dine with him, his wife, and his children. If he did not have twenty 
to thirty thousand pardaus, he would never abandon him.<* Rabbi Joseph also 
invited the priest to dine with him.^ The captain of the fortress, Dom Manuel 
de Lima, and other Portuguese urgratly advised him against accepting the in¬ 
vitation. They were afraid that he would be poisoned. But Barzaeus could 
not bring himself to disappoint his friends. When the vigario wanted to accom¬ 
pany him, he declined the offer since the Jews would not then be free to argue 
with him without an extern as a witness. He was solemnly received into the 
home of Rabbi Salomon. His friends had prepared a great banquet, and the 
only guests that they had invited to it were the other rabbis, both Jews and 
Turks.** During the meal there was a disputation, for which the doctors had 
brought their Hebrew and Latin books with them.** Barzaeus posed many 
questions to them, but they were never able to reply. ^ Rabbi Salomon told 
Master Caspar that he asked God to enlighten him since he greatly desired to 
become a Christian and to give him his son so that he might follow him.” The 
disputation continued on late into the night, and it was decided that they should 
come again together and that the priest should explain to them the passages in 
the Old Testament referring to the Messias.” 


** Ibid. 503 625^26 680. This was consequently the first and last public disputation 
held by the priest {ibid. 625). AH the others were of a private character. 

«« Ibid. 626 680-681. 

*» Ibid. II 251-252. 

** Ibid. I 626-627 677 681-682. 

*7 Ibid. 626 680681. This has reference to the same banquet, since Barzaeus wrote 
in 1551 that the Jewish doctors had arranged the banquet and had invited the priest to 
it {ibid. II 252). 

*» Ibid. I 677-678. 

«» Ibid. II 251-252. 

^ In his letter of December 10, 1549, Barzaeus gives a number of points which were 
discussed during the disputations {ibid. I 678-679). 

■n Ibid. 679. 

” *Fiquamos nesta disputa, que durou ata noite, e ho povo andar em minha busqua, 
de nos ajuntarmos todos e que Ihe avia de amostrar pella Escritura Velha todo o que 
estd do Mexias, desde o nacimento ata o juizo pera se converter, e que Ihe hei de enter- 
pretar o que Ihe amostrase na Escritura por outras authoridads da mesma Escritura* 
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Barzaeus later gave his exposition of these texts, but his work among the 
Christians then became so de man ding that it left him no more time for his 
mission among the Jews. Nevertheless the daughter of a Jew asked to be baptized. 
Because of this her father refused to give her the share of property that belonged 
to her. Nevertheless, when Master Caspar went to his house, the man threw 
himself at his feet and gave him everything for her: gold, silver, and other riches. 

It also happened that Barzaeus met one day a sick Jew on the street. He took 
him to his home, and the sick man told him that he wished to become a 
Christian.^ 

This was the situation in Ormuz at the end of 1549 when Barzaeus wrote his 
accoimt of the preceding year. If Antonio Gomes sent a priest to help him, he 
added, he wished to take up again his apostolate among the Jews; and he hoped 
that after another year had passed he would be able to report the conversions 
of Rabbi Salomon and Rabbi Joseph.'’^ 

The many restitutions which had been brought about through B 2 irzaeus had 
also made him popular among the pagans and Hindus of Ormuz,* where there 
were many astute Gujar merchants who looked upon him as their savior. In 
addition to worshiping the Hindu trinity, they had countless other gods and 
endless ceremonies. They let the sacred cows run unhindered through the streets 
with a charter about their necks, and they had founded their own hospital for 
these animals with a large endowment. If anyone wished to kill a bird or any 
other living being, they purchased the creature from him and gave it its freedom. 
Indian yogis had established a cave monastery in the mountain a half a league 
in hont of the city. They smeared their naked bodies with ashes and came every 
day in their saffron-colored robes to the edge of the city without entering it. 
There they blew a horn. At the soimd of this their followers would come out 
and fill their begging bowls. Barzaeus also established relations with them, and 
they indicated their readiness to become Christians. Their superior was at the 
time in Arabia, where he was visiting the hermitages of his order. When he 
returned, they said, they would do what he would decide in this regard. They 
showed a great affection for the priest since his life resembled theirs. Barzaeus 
would have been delighted to go with them, dressed as a yogi, into pagan lands 
in order to herald the true faith. This seemed to him to be the best way to 
convert their fellow worshipers, and they assured him that he would be more 
highly esteemed there than they since he was white. ^ He also had the hope 
of eventually dying there as a martyr.* But he would never carry out this plan 
unless Master Francis or, if he should die, Antonio Gomes permitted it.* 

In Ormuz the Mohammedans were more munerous than the followers of any 
other religion. These were divided into two sects—the Shiites and the Sunnites. 
The sect of the Shiites was that of the Persians, and the king and most of his 
grandees belonged to it. Every year they were accustomed to bewail the death 


(ibid. 679). The text of this second, private disputation is preserved only in extracts in 
Lucena 10, 6-7 and Trigault (Trigault’s text is given by Wicki in DI II 98-103; Barzaeus 
sent it at the end of 1550 to Europe). 

* Ibid. I 627-628 682-683. 

* Ibid. 627 682. 
w Ibid. 677-678. 

* On the Hindu population and their religion, see ibid. 504 625 629 646-647 676 684. 

* On the yogis, see ibid. 505 629 676 684-685; II 253-254. 

* Cf. ibid. I 629^630 685-686. 

» Ibid. 676. 
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of AH, the son-in-law of the Prophet, in their main mosque, which was called 
Gilalabata; and to honor him they would cut themselves with 'knives. ” The 
Arabs and the Tiurks, on the other band, belonged to the Sunnite sect; and they 
had their mosque near the fortress. With its lofty minaret, it was considered 
to be one of the largest and most beautiful mosques in the world. Among the 
Mohammedans living in the city there were many rich merchants. When Bar- 
zaeus ptissed through the streets, the Mohammed^s, like the Jews, bowed down 
to the grotmd before him,*^ since they were astonished to see how he had per¬ 
suaded the Portuguese to return the money which they had taken from them 
through usiuy. They also had in him an influential advocate with the captain of 
the fortress in the difficulties which they encountered in their business affairs.** 
If anyone of them thought he was in trouble and the priest wrote a letter of 
recommendation for him, the Moorish merchants were also ready to assist him.*^ 
A Turkish merchant who saw Barzaeus walking through the streets in his old, 
worn cassock wanted to send him a piece of silk so that he could have a better 
garment made from it, but he refused the offer.** On one occasion at about mid¬ 
night, the Moors came with many lanterns and brought him to the top of the 
minaret of their mosque with many manif estations of respect. They told him 
that someday all religions would have to become one, though at the time the 
priest feared that they would hurl him down from the tower.They refused, 
however, to argue with him. They pleaded their ignorance and the command¬ 
ment of the Koran that they should defend their faith with the sword rather 
than with words.** 

At first Moorish children also came to the lessons which the priest gave in 
Christian doctrine. When one of those who attended his classes had himself 
baptized, the parents of the Moorish children stopped their going to instructions 
so that they would not become Christians. In order to neutralize the propaganda 
of the Christians, they even imitated them. When they entered the mosque, they 
took holy water; and at night, like the priest, the muezzin ordered the faithful 
from the minaret to pray for the deceased.** But already in September, 1549, 
Barzaeus could write that many were becoming Christians;** and in December he 
informed his confreres that every day there were many conversions—of Turks, 
Moors, Jews, and pagans, and of renegades and prisoners of many nations, whose 
confessions he heard, if necessary, through interpreters. Among these were Arme¬ 
nians, Georgians, Abyssinians, Hungarians, Russians, Poles, janizaries, Genoese; 
and there were also Italians and Greeks who had fled from Turkey. All these 
were received by Master Gaspar with open arms. 


** Ibid. II 70 88. Every year during Muharram, the first month of the Mohammedan 
year, the Shiites celebrated the memorial of the martyrdom of All, the son-in-law of 
the prophet, and that of his son Husain, Mohammed’s grandson, who was murdered in 
680 A.D. Cf. L. Bevan Jones, The People of the Mosque (London, 1932) 124. 

*1 DI I 646. 

■* In 1552 twenty thousand residents of Ormuz fled to the island of (Jishn. Among 
these were thirty merchants with assets of 20,000, 30,000, and 40,000 cruzados (Couto 6, 
10, 4, p. 426). 

o DI I 628 683. 

*♦ Ibid. 5(B. 

** Ibid. 62^^29 684. 

*6 Ibid. 637. 

ajbid. 677 690. 

«* Ibid. 649 690: II 252. 

*» Ibid. I 624-625 630 680 684 686. 

*0 Ibid. 503 660 686. 
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If they had apostatized, he reconciled them with the Church; if th^ had 
been imprisoned, he obtained a release for them; and he helped them in every 
way so that they did not return again to the Moors or Turks. Some of these he 
sent to St. Paul's College in India, Among these was a Genoese who had been 
a renegade, janizaiy, and lascar of the Great Turk for twenty>four years or more; 
and in Baghdad had held a high dignity as a confidant of the Tiurkish sultan. 
God had moved him to abandon all his wealth and to return to the Church. 
He had fled to Basra. A Jew, a great friend of the priest, had secretly brought 
him from there to Master Caspar in Ormuz. The latter had at first refused to 
receive him, since he feared that he was a Turkish spy. But the many tears of 
the fugitive had convinced him of the man’s int^pity, and he had sent him to 
Goa so that he might be received again into the Church there and be given the 
opportunity of retiuming to Europe.^ 

In the beginning, when Barzaeus began his apostolate in Ormuz, a Moor, a 
servant of the king TurSn ShSh, had also come to his sermons and had given an 
account of them to his lord. The king, who was only sevoiteen years old at 
the time, had the priest summoned; but the captain of the fortress had restrained 
him from going. Nevertheless, by the end of 1549 the young prince was close to 
becoming a Christian. He would already have receiv^ baptism if he had not 
feared that this would cause a turmoil among his leaders and a rebellion among 
his people. Barzaeus was therefore only waiting for a favorable opportunity 
for his conversion.** 

In the meantime the thoughts of the apostle were already flying farther, far 
beyond the narrow limits of the small island of Ormuz, which, according to 
Xavier’s instructions, he could not leave for three years. He was thirtkitig of the 
neighboring Persians, whose mountains could be seen in the distance. At the 
end of 1549 he wrote that since he found no followers of the Prophet in Ormuz 
who were willing or able to dispute with him about their faith, he was thinking 
of sending a letter to Shfih Tahmisp, the mighty prince of that realm, who was 
being supported by the Portuguese in his war with the Great Turk.** In his 
letter he would point out the errors of the prince's religion and the truth of 
the Quistian faith, and he would ask him to have some of his doctors come to 
Ormuz for a discussion about their beliefs. If Master Francis would give him 
the permission for it, he would gladly go himself to the Persians and would 
take the opportunity on this occasion to visit the Poles, Russians, and Armenians 
who were living within his lands. Like the Christians in Turkey, they had to 
give him one out of every ten of their sons in tribute, and they complained 
about the weakness of the Christian kings who failed to make war upon the 
Turks.** 


*> IbuL 601 649^ 671 686; II 256-257. In his letter of October 19, 1549, to his con¬ 
freres in Europe, Barzaeus had added at the end: ”1 am sending a New Testament with 
the whole life of Christ depicted in it in the writing of the (jtuzis [Georgians], a 
Christianity on the Persian border which is tributary to the Great Shah TahmBsp. Have 
fifty Masses read, for I am in much need of them, and also for him who gave me the 
book* <DI I 698). Up until recently the book mentioned was thought to be lost, but it 
has recently been discovered by Dr. Robert Gulbenkian in the St. James Monastery of 
the Armenian patriarch in Jerusalem. The manuscript, n. 2583, is not written in (^rgian 
but in Armenian, and is proved to be the manuscript under discussion by a note added 
to it by Master Gaspar himself (cf. Studio 29 [19701 45-55). 

*2 Ibid. 601 650. 

** Ibid. 506 602 650. 

*• Cf. Q 819 909 3969 3982 4505 4512. 

«* DI I 601 649. 
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At first Barzeus had divided up his time for the various religions according 
to the different days of the week. He gave his Saturdays to the Jews, his Sundays 
to the Christians, his Mondays to the pagans, and his Fridays to the Moham¬ 
medans. But he soon saw that he would have to limit himself to the Ouistians.* 
With the first ship which sailed from Ormuz for Goa, he had to send back his 
single, ailing companion, Reimao Pereira. June and August were the hottest 
months of the year on the island of Ormuz, and the heat was almost imbearable 
during most of the other months as well. The Portuguese spent their days during 
the hottest months. May to S^tember, in bathtubs with only their heads above 
the water; and at night they slept on the flat roofs of their homes. The island 
had the reputation of being the hottest place in the world, a barren, sterile isle 
of salt without drinking water and with hardly any vegetation. Books on a 
table, and the table itself, seemed to be on fire; Rnd one could hardly lay one's 
hand upon them.*^ Though the cold-blooded Hollander was able to work without 
diflSculties in such conditions, the hot-blooded brother with his ailing breast 
could not endure the heat in the hospital. At times he was on the verge of suf¬ 
focating, and his condition did not improve when Barzaeus sent him to die cooler 
house of the vigario, and from one home to another. He finally had to give him 
permission to sail back to Goa, and from then on he had to do everything with 
the sole help of an Arab servant^ 

Barzaeus had in the meantime reformed the Christian co mmuni ty in Ormuz. 
The example of his poor, strict, mortified life, his restless apostolic labors, and 
the extraordinary force of his eloquent preaching had stirred up the priests and 
people of the city which had become sunk in vice. Everyone greeted him on 
the streets. He consequently had to hold his biretta in his hand until he finally 
asked the people not to imcover their heads when they met him. When he went 
through the streets with his bell in his poor, tom cassock in order to call the 
children to their lessons, women, Mohammedans and Christians alike, hastened 
to the windows of their homes and were amazed by his poverty; some even wept 
from compassion. When he entered a house, all fell to their knees to 'kiss his 
cassock; and some did not even dare to touch his hand, since they looked upon 
those of the Society of Jesus as being saints. Nevertheless he finally had to 
give in to the insistence of the people and exchange his womout garb for a 
better one.** 

In addition to teaching Christian doctrine for two hours each day, he preached 
three times a week: on Simdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. Sunday mornings 
he preached to the Portuguese in the parish church; and in the afternoon he 
explained one of the articles of the Creed, from the Creation of the World to the 
Last Judgment, to the slaves, children, and new converts; and these instructions 
were followed by an explanation of the Small Catechism. At first the men 
were ashamed to weep during the sermons and covered their face to conceal 
their emotions, as they confessed to the priest. Later, however, they gave free 


** Ibid. 599 647. 

*^ Ibid. 502-503 598-599 603 617-618 644-645. In 1554 Eredia described the heat in Ormuz. 
According to him it could only be compared to the fire of purgatory, and the pe(vle 
there lived under fans and in the water {ibid. Ill 102). See also the Desenhos orientals, 
nn. 29-30, where the Portuguese in Ormuz took their meals with their feet in water <GS 
II 112, pi. I 2). 

** DI I 617-618 669. On October 14 he was again studying in Goa {ibid. 568). On 
December 1, 1549, Barzaeus sent greetings to him and the other confreres there (ibid. 636). 

** Ibid. 612 637 664. 

Ibid. 503 625 674-675. 
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vent to their feelings. Barzaeus' sermons on sins of immorality, proscribed trade, 
and usury had changed the people. Whereas before, the Christians had been 
ashamed to speak to the Moors about the passion of Christ, they were now 
proud of their faith.'*** Whereas earlier, during the hottest months of the year, 
from May to September, the men had been accustomed to assist at only one Low 
Mass before dawn and did not come to the church for the High Mass because 
of the great heat, and the women never came to church at all—in the summer 
because of the heat and in the winter because of the filth—they all now came 
to it, even the women. The men were no longer content with a Low Mass; they 
also all came to the High Mass, even when they were drenched with perspiration 
in the narrow parish church; and they looked forward to Sunday as to a great 
feast. The instructions in Christian doctrine on Saturday afternoons were also 
so popular that the church could at times hardly contain all that attended. At 
the time of Master Caspar's arrival, the reception of the sacraments was in great 
decline. People were ashamed to receive Communion so as not to be taken for 
hypocrites. Confession was neglected for many years on end, and those who 
went to confession and received Communion were ridiculed. Barzaeus sharply 
rebuked such attitudes in his sermons. He persuaded the people to make a 
detailed confession eveiy week and to receive Holy Commimion on Sundays and 
feast days. In the end the crowds that confessed on Saturdays and received 
Communion on Sundays were as great as those in Coimbra. Almost all had made 
a general confession, and th^ shed many tears at the time of Communion. Those 
who did not lead a virtuous life were no longer regarded to be good Christians. **» 
The earthquakes, which were repeated for two or three months after Barzaeus' 
arrival, and his preaching and example did not fail to make an impression on 
the vigario, Antonio de Moura, and his four beneficiaries, who did not enjoy the 
best of reputations. They had now changed their ways, and every Saturday they 
went barefooted in procession, chanting the Litanies with Btnzaeus, to the chapel 
of Nossa Senhora da Esperanga, a half a league from the city. They now con* 
ducted divine services with great solemnity and devotion and were most zealoiis, 
and they were held by the people in hig^ esteem. *0* 

Another ^ect of Barzaeus' labors was of particular importance—^the con¬ 
version of the captain, Dom Manuel de Lima. He had previously had the re¬ 
putation of being a tyrant. He ruled over the church without any concern for 
the bishop or the vigario, or for the commandments of the Chur^ and its ex- 
commimications; and he once became furious with Master Caspar when this 
latter corrected him. Barzaeus asked God to enlighten him, and eight days later 
the captain saw in his sleep a wonderfully fair priest with a companion, who said 
to him: "Sinner, why do you not confess to Father Caspar? Do you not see how 
fair he is?" When the captain tried to seize the priest, he disappeared and his 
companion said to him: "'The priest is in the hospital to offer Mass for the sick." 
When the captain rose in the morning, he could not restrain his tears. He had 
Master Caspar summoned, threw himself at his feet, and asked him to hear his 
confession, telling him: "I am the greatest sinner in the world. I have so many 
thousand of pardaus, so many ships, possessions, and slaves.. You have here my 
body and my soul. Save them! I shall give up everything which you think I 
should, even if you take away my shirt and put me in a cave to do penance for 


Ml Ibid. 622 672-674. 

los Ibid. 506 622^23 664 674475. 

109 Ibid. 506 622423 660 670 674. On the vigario, see also ibid. VI 16-17. 
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the rest of my life. But only save my soull” The captain made a general con¬ 
fession with great compunction and gave large alms that amounted to five thousand 
pardatts. He made the first week of the Exercises, and from then on he made 
a weekly confession; and together with Master Caspar he wished to expel all 
those who were leading evil lives from the island. He sent most of those who 
came to him with their difficulties to the priest, who pleaded for all with the 
captain. The latter also gave Barzaeus a rich antependium, a silver chalice, and 
all the vestments for celebrating Mass when he should go to China or any other 
pagan land; and he always showed himself to be a great friend of the Society 
of Jesus. 

If the new apostle was so successful in the notorious trading center, he still 
encountered in September an obstacle that offered him the most tenacious re¬ 
sistance. These were the Portuguese soldiers, especially two hundred men whom 
the governor had sent to the city in March, 1549, under the command of his 
nephew Pantaleio de Sii to be of assistance to the three hundred who were 
already stationed there. The reason for this was that an Abyssinian captain had 
obtained through treachery the important fortress of Maniijan in the province 
of MagostSn, which belonged to the kingdom of Ormuz. Ibis fortress, twenty 
leagues distant from Ormuz, lay upon the great caravan route on the opposite 
coast of the Persian peninsula. He was now preventing the caravans from coming 
to Ormuz. This not only caused a severe loss to the Portuguese tolls in that 
city, but it was also a threat to the entire kingdom. > 0 * Caspar had never seen 
such a wretched mob as were these soldiers. They were barbarians without a 
law, king, or captain; renegades, blasphemers, thieves, and highwaymen, who killed 
others for money. Among them there were German Lutherans, men who lived 
with Christian, Mohammedan, Jewish, and pagan prostitutes, and even with women 
who were already married to others. Some of them took two or three prostitutes 
with them wherever they went. The Portuguese soldiers confessed and received 
Communion at most once every ten years. Among them were also former friars 
who had shed their habits and become soldiers. Feuds, bloody brawls, duels, 
and manslaughters were the order of the day. On Sundays, after his sermon, 
he fruitlessly established peace at the church door or in their homes. What took 
him a whole day to settle, they again destroyed in half an hour. In vain he 
asked them for the love of God to pardon their adverscuries. They replied that 
Christ was God and they were men who held their honor high and preferred to 
go to hell than to reach heaven without revenge. In vain he asked the captain 
to expel them from the island. This was impossible since there were more than 
five himdred of these soldiers. ^ Since kindness proved to be of no avail, Barzaeus 
decided to employ severity. In a sermon on the love of one’s enemies, he held 
a colloquy with God in which he asked Him to punish those who refused to 
pardon their enemies by taking away what was dearest to them so that th^ 
might save their souls. He should take their goods, their reputation, or even 
their lives from them. He should crush their hands, feet, or arms. And for 
this he asked his hearers at the end of his sermon to say three Our Fathers and 


w* IMd. I 503 627 6734)74 693-694. On D. Manuel de lima, see Q, index; Stadia 9 
(1962) 199-234; and Braamcamp Freire, Brazdes III 100-105. 

los On the expedition to ManQjan in September-November, 1549, see DI I 611 614^ 
663-673; PantaleAo de Sd's letter of January 25, 1551 (Q 4598); Correa IV 673; and, less 
reliable, but with new data, Couto 6, 7, 3, p. 87, and 6, 7, 7, pp. 110-115. 
i06 DI I 611 616 620-621 663^ 669 671. 

M7 Ibid. 611 663664. 
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Hail Marys for these sioners. This created a wholesome fear in some of the 
soldiers. When they complained about what he had said, Barzaeus reminded them 
of the saying of the Savior: “It is better to go with one eye or one foot into 
heaven than to go with both into hell.” ^ 

The threatened divine punishment was not long in coming. Two hundred men 
had already been sent against the rebels in Manujan, and two hundred more had 
now to be sent under the command of the nephew of the governor with five 
thousand native troops under the command of a Moorish captain. Barzaeus 
vainly sought to persuade the soldiers to go to confession before they left. Only 
some twenty had been disposed to do so. When the captain came with many 
of his men and asiked for his blessing, Caspar let him know what wretched 
Christians he was taking with him, and what he consequently feared on their 
account. 10* After their departure, he conducted a penitential procession at ten 
o'clock every night to the chapel of Nossa Senhora da Esperan^a with his boys who 
taught Christian doctrine. They walked with burning candles and many lanterns; 
thirty to fifty of the older students scourged themselves; and they were accom* 
panied by all the priests. The Portuguese also joined the procession, men and 
women and their sons and daughters. They all walked barefooted, and for half 
an hour they cried with tears to God so that He might have mercy on those who 
were fighting. At around midnight the priest preached to them. 

When the first two hundred men lay siege to Manujan, they were imable 
to capture it, and an epidemic broke out among them. Forty-five of these died 
like animals. All were ill, and there was no one there to bury them. When 
the second group of two himdred arrived, they also were taken with the pestilence. 
Barzaeus was later told that every day, hour, and moment all cried out for him, 
even in their fevered deliria. During the siege itself, their captain, PantaleSo de 
Sd, vnpote to Barzaeus a heartrending letter. But the latter, to his great distress, 
could not go to them. Xavier had forbidden him to leave the island during the 
first three years that he was there. 

The epidemic forced the troops to withdraw. They returned to Ormiu, almost 
all deathly sick, to confess and to die. Among those who suddenly disappeared 
before Manujan without uttering a word was one of the chief sinners. He used 
to take three Moorish concubines vdth him, and he was the greatest blasphemer 
in the world. At the time of his death there came a sandstorm which lasted for 
half an hour. The soldiers believed that it had come on his accoimt. They 
were all afraid of dying, and many were converted. The fortress, however, 
which the soldiers in their pride were unable to capture, later came back into 
the possession of the king of Ormxu without a battle. 


>« Ibid. 614.615 666^7. 

>99 Ibid. 615-616 667. Couto has PantaleSo de SS sail to Ormuz already at the end 
of November, 1548. He has Aleixo (Carvalho first move against ManOjan with 120 Portu¬ 
guese. He also has PantaleSo de SS come up later with 280 more Portuguese and 2,000 
Moorish soldiers, and he has SS remain there for more than two months (6, 7, 3, p. 87, 
and 6, 7, 7, pp. 110-113). 

«» DI I 616417 668469. 

Ill Ibid. 615416 667-666. PantaleSo de SS gives as the reason for the pestilence the 
fact that the vizier of Ormuz, Rais Rukn-ud-dtn had poorly equipped the troops and had 
given them poor provisions. He was later arrested for this (Q 4598). 

lU DI I 620421 672. 

ID Ibid. 667-668. Onito describes this. D. Manuel de Lima sent a (3alician to ManOjan 
who claimed to be a deserter and had a firman of the king of Ormuz according to which 
the latter promised pardon to the rebels. The Galician shot the leader of the rebellion, 
the Abyssinian BislalS; his followers then gave back the fortress <6, 7, 7, pp. 113-115). 
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The men who returned from Manujan went for the most part straight to the 
hospital. When they encoimtered Master Caspar there, they threw themselves 
to the ground and praised God with lifted hands that He had permitted them to 
see him again; and they all immediately asked to go to confession. After they 
had confessed, they had no other desirp than to die or, if God should grant them 
their lives, to do great penance in order to save their souls and to serve God- 
some among the Franciscans, others among the Dominicans, still others as hermits 
or servants in the hospital. The priest embraced them all, and all shed abundant 
tears. He consoled them, telling them that he would do everything he could 
for them. But he could not hear the confessions of them all, since there were 
four himdred individuals, counting those who were being maintained in private 
homes. The five clerics would have helped him, but the men wished to confess 
only to Barzaeus, and on no condition to any others. Most, or at least the greater 
number of them, made general confessions of their whole lives. All, when they 
saw him, wept like children who had returned from afar after suffering much 
and had now come into the presence of their father. Forty-five had died during 
the siege; a hundred had been wounded; and another hundred who had returned 
sick died in Ormuz. They wept so much that they even caused tears to come 
to the eyes of the priest. They seized his hand, his cassock, and asked him not 
to abandon them; their only wish was to save their souls. There was nothing 
else that he could do than to take the whole work upon himself. He began 
with the weakest, with those who were already dying, even though their captain, 
PantaleSo de SA, who was also sick, had him repeatedly summoned to his house. 
He heard confessions day and night, seven in one night. Only after he had heard 
these confessions did he go to the house of their captain and to the other fidalgos 
who were being tended in private homes. In the coiu^e of a month he had 
heard almost all of their confessions. When he wrote his letter of December 
10, 1549, there were still a few more to be heard, but he hoped that he would 
be finished with them by Christmas. 

With the conversion of the soldiers, the last impediment for the reform of 
Ormuz had been removed. In the first six months of his stay in the city he had 
heard from six to seven hundred confessions, and he could look back upon 
this period with gratitude towards God. His daily order was as follows; He 
was living in the hospital, where there were still sixty who were ill. Every day 
he offered Mass for them, heard their confessions, and administered the other 
sacraments to them. He consoled them, bathed them, and prepared them for 
death; and when they died, he laid their bodies out for burial. In his residence 
he had a dispensary with marzipan, preserves, and fruit which were sent to him 
by his spiritual sons and daughters; and he distributed these among the sick. 
He also took care that they received their pay, and when they left the hospital 
he gave them an alms. On Sunda 3 rs he preadied to the people in the morning 
and took dinn er with those who had the most need of him, and the invitations 
to dinner were so numerous that he could not accept them all. After his noon 
meal he would baptize any candidates for this sacrament. He then went through 
the streets with his little bell to call the people to the instruction in Christian 


IN DI I 616 61EA21 668 672. In his letter of December, 1549, Barzaeus gives a series 
of details on confessions and cures (ibid. 634-635 637 670 694-696). In 1552 Frois wrote 
that Barzaeus' companion, Andrd Fernandes, who was sailing to Europe, could tell of 
the "milagres evidentissimos” of the priest in Ormuz (ibid. II 457458). 
lu Ibid. I 618619. 
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doctrine. He did the same also in the evening in order to invite the people to 
pray for those who were dying and those who were in mortal sin. The rest of 
his day was filled with the hearing of confessions, the settling of feuds or disputes, 
visits to the sick and imprisoned, and the collection of alms for the poor. 
Because of his many labors with the soldiers, Barzaeus had had to suspend his 
apostolate among the non-Christians. Nevertheless in December he could report 
a great victory—his dispute with a Moorish philosopher from Persia and the 
conversion of his wife and daughter. 

After long and fruitless attempts had beoi made to find a Mohammedan 
who would be able to join in a dispute about the true faith, one was finally 
found. He was a Persian, a great scholar and philosopher, physician, astrologer, 
and magician by the name of Zaid Maduny. He had gone to the Niz3m in India 
as the ambassador of the Shfih, and he had returned by way of Chaul to Ormuz. 
Since the Koran forbade a regular dialog about the faith, it had been proposed 
that he and his adversary should fast together at the same time on a barren 
mountain in Persia. The one who could abstain longer from food and drink 
would thus prove the truth of his law. Master Caspar had replied that it was 
proof enough of the falsity of the law of Mohammed that it permitted no argu¬ 
mentation. Since he was sure of his own position, he would easily accept die 
challenge, but he was obliged by obedience to remain on the island of Ormuz 
for three years. Moreover, the object of scientific knowledge was to clarify what 
was doubtful and to reject what was false. One should not tempt God and wait 
for a miracle when the truth could be better determined through knowledge. If 
a debate brought no results, the proposed route was still open. But the Persian 
scholar refused to become engaged in a disputation. 

The wife of the philosopher was a very intelligent and prominent woman, 
like her husband, she was of the Zaid sect><’ and thus related to the Prophet. 
She was the daughter of the governor of Shir&z, one of the chief provinces of 
Persia, and a niece of the sherif of Mecca, the 'king of Arabia. She saw the 
weakness of her husband, who did not have the courage to defend his religion. 
She therefore decided to become a Christian with her daughter. They both came 
at ni^t and asked the priest for baptism. He brought them about midnis^t to 
the home of one of his penitents, where he closed their apartment with his own 
hands so that their coreligionists, who were highly excited by their flight, would 
not take them away by force. There the woman and her daughter were maintained 
in keeping with their social condition and were instructed for many days by the 
priest in the Christian faith, but they were not immediately baptized throu^ 
concern for the woman’s husband. TMs latter also came to Master Caspar and 
asked for an opportunity to speak with his wife and daughter. The priest finally 
persuaded him to agree upon a compromise: he should publicly dispute about 
the true faith before his wife and daughter. If he, Caspar, could not prove that 


Ibid. 625 674-677. 

117 c>Q this disputation and its results, see ibid. 600 625 648-649 677 691-695; II 78-80 91 
252-253, also SerrSo's letter of November 24, 1550, from Ormuz <Q 4539). 

“« DI I 625 677; II 78 252. 

Its Zaid bin *A1I, grandson of Husain, the grandson of the prophet, who died in 
740 A.D., was the founder of the Shiah s^ of the Zaidites (Handwdrterbuck des Islam 
[Leiden, 1941] 817-819; H. Lammens, IsUan. Credenze e Istituzioni [Bari, 1948] 128 134- 
135). On November U, 1550, SerrSo wrote that the Persian Ceide Maduny had fled the 
preceding year, around March, 1550, and had come with his wife from Chaul to Ormuz 
(DI II 96; cf.'^). This is an obvious error for 1549, as is indicated by Barzaeus' letter 
of December, 15^. 
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the law of Mohammed was false and that his was true, he would return his wife 
and daughter to him; and he would himself become a Mrtiammedan. But if 
he proved that the teaching of Mohammed was false, then he, Zaid, should become 
a Christian. After consulting the vigario wd a notary, the philosopher finally 
accepted the proposaL The disputation took place, as agreed, in the presence 
of the woman and her daughter and of the vigario and a notary, who composed 
the protocol on the questions and answers. Garcia de la Pehna, the interpreter 
of the king Turan ShSh, who had a perfect command of Persian and had already 
served the priest before as an interpreter in his disputations, acted as the interpeter. 
Barzaeus’ opponent was a well-trained and s killf ul philosopher. He denied that 
Christ was God, but admitted the virginal birth of Christ, who, according to him, 
was only a man conceived by the Breath of God. He also admitted that Christ 
would come to judge the world, but he denied His death upon the cross. 

On the basis of what Maduny had said, Caspar then proved to him the 
Trinity of God, which his adversary finally had to admit. The priest then told 
him that he was very close to becoming a Christian. Confused by this, the 
philosopher asked that the dispute be postponed for a day: he would have to 
study other books before he could continue with the disputation. But instead 
of returning, on the advice of his fellow Mohammedans, he fled from Ormuz so 
as not to further compromise their religion. He sought refuge with the king of 
L3r on the Persian mainland. He was well received by the ruler, though he was 
also reproached by him for having disputed with the priest, who was a great 
magician. A few days later the refugee wrote from L&r to his coreligionists in 
Ormuz and warned them that they should avoid the priest since he had a charm 
in the little bell with which he called the children to the instructions in Christian 
doctrine. The king of L&r, however, sent his guest on a camel into the interior 
of Persia witb the order not to rettum, and not to engage in any more disputations. 

Through their conversion to Christianity, Maduny’s wife and dau^ter had 
lost possessions worth from three to four thousand pardaus. Master Caspar 
baptized them with great solemnity, in whidi the whole city took part. At baptism 
they both received noble titles and Christian names, the mother that of Dona 
Maria, and the daughter that of Dona Catarina. Barzaeus then married them 
at once to two very worthy Portuguese with a dowry of eight hundred pardaus 
which he had collected through alms and restitutions. Dona Maria married 
Jorge Vieira, a widower, and her daughter Jo&o Bautista, who had earlier been 
a dealer in books in Coimbra. The consequence of all this was that every day 
many Moors followed their example and became Christians, since they had looked 
upon the philosopher Zaid Maduny as their greatest scholar.*^ 

In his letter of November 24, 1550, Barzaeus gave an account of the progress 
of his labors in 1550. Soon after he had baptized the wife and daughter of 
Maduny, he had baptized another relative of the caste of Zaid, a niece of a king 
of Arabia who had swept the Holy House in Mecca, a great distinction. Caspar 
also married her off to an honorable Portuguese with a good dowry. The effect 
of these conversions was, on the one hand, an increase in the number of baptisms 


uo Ibid. %. 

Ibid. I 691-692: II 79-80 252-253. 

^ His letter to the confreres in Portugal, Coimbra, and the entire Society (Q 4538: 
DI II 71-95) are complemented by his letter to Ignatius of December 16, 1551 (Q 4713: 
ibid. II 24^267), and also by some other letters like those of Macedo, of Augu^ 23 <Q 
4505: ibid. II ^54); SerrSo, of November 24 (Q 4539: ibid. 95-98); and D. Alvaro de So- 
ronha, of November 25, 1550 (Q 4541: ibid. 111-116). 
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among the Moors; but, on the other, there was also an increase of opposition 
on the part of his adversaries. Many carefully shunned an encounter with the 
priest, who was defamed as a magician; and they stopped their ears when he 
summoned the children to instructions with his little bell, since they said that 
his magic did not lie in his dress and in his words but in his little bell. ^ 

Barzaeus' private disputations with the Moors, pagans, and Jews were however 
taken up again, and one of their results was the conversion of the superior of 
the yogis who lived in front of the city. ^ He had completed his roimd of visits 
in Arabia and had returned to the cave monastery which he had foimded. He 
was the superior of twenty or thirty yogis and had the reputation of being a 
great philosopher, and he was also held in high esteem by the Moors. People 
would kiss his feet and would drink the water with which he washed his feet 
as being therapeutic, and the ting of Ormuz and his people provided him with 
a generous income. He was intelligent, rigorous in his fasts, chaste and poor in 
his way of life; and he constantly preached on death. 

Master Caspar visited him and repeatedly disputed with him about the true 
faith. After their last dispute on chastity, the yogi told the priest that he was 
already convinced in his heart. He only asked for some thirty days of reflection 
before he made a definite decision. Master Caspar advised his friend to give 
himself five blows with his staff for the love of Christ, and to ask Him for light 
on what religion he should choose. The yogi followed his advice and one night, as 
he was meditating on the perfection of God, he beard while he was awake a loud 
voice which said to him : “What are you doing? Follow the path which they are 
teaching you, the true law of the Christians!” He then saw numerous ecclesiastical 
vestments like those used in a solemn Pontifical Mass. The following day the 
king of Ormuz came to visit him, but he hid himself until his would-be visitor 
went away. He then hastened to Barzaeus and told him what had hap];>ened 
and asked for baptism. This was conferred upon him with great solemnity, and 
it caused a great sensation, especially among his earlier companions. At baptism 
he received the name of Paul of the Holy Faith of Ormuz, and a large portion of 
his yogis followed his example. He handed over his cave monastery to the priest 
so that he might erect a college in it. The latter removed the pagan idols and 
consecrated it as a church with a laig;e cross which was erected in it. Barzaeus 
was offered numerous alms for the erection of a college, one person offering a 


BJ Ibid. I 692; II 80 253. 

B4 The sources for Paul of the Holy Faith of Ormuz, as he was called after his 
baptism, are: (1) his two letters of January 14 and February 13, 1553 (DI I 621-625), and 
of December 20, 1558 (ibid. IV 162-164); (2) Barzaeus' letters of December 10, 1549 (ibid. 
I 676 685), November 24, 1550 (ibid. II 61-82 94), and December 16, 1551 (ibid. 254); Frois' 
of December 1, 1552 (ibid. 456). In 1552 he sailed with D. Manuel de Lima to Portugal, 
wrote to Ignatius from Coimbra in February, 1553, went that same year to Rome, where 
he gave Car dinal Cervini interesting details on some ceremonies at the royal courts of 
Ormuz and South India (Bibl. Vat. Ottob. lat. W. fasc. 1, ff. l-8v: cf. EX I 204*-205*). He 
returned to Portugal (Q 6035) with a letter of recommendation from the general of the 
order of August 22, 1553 (Q 6020: DI III 16-17). He did not draw the expected profit 
there, since he decided to marry and serve the Society in this state (Polanco, Chronicon 
III 398). In 1554 he sailed back to India with an annual income from the king (Lift. 
Quadr. II 679). We encounter him in Goa in January, 1555 <Q 6071: DI III 211). In 
the same year he helped Father Eredia in Ormuz as an interpreter for seven or eight 
months. There the priest preached through him on the Pelourinho and in the bazaar 
to two thousand Moors (ibid. Ill 348-349 370; IV 162-164). The last news of him is his 
letter from Goa, of December 20, 1558, to the Portuguese provincial. 

BS Ibid. I 676; H 81 254 624. 
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thousand pardaus, another five himdred, and another even four thousand. Others 
sent him all that they had for it. But the captain, Dom Manuel de Lima, declared 
that he wished to pay for everything by himself. ^ From then on the priest lived 
in his Bom-Jesus College, as he called it, ^ instead of in the hospital. 

Master Caspar had pointed up the contrast between the hot-blooded Portuguese 
soldiers with their interminable enmities and the calm fatalism of the Moors, 
But he now had to learn something about the latter's fanaticism. The baptisms 
of the relatives of Mohammed had struck the Moors as the greatest humiliation 
which they had ever received, and it was one which their founder had suffered 
on only a few occasions.*^ The letter of Zaid warning them of Barzaeus as a 
magician had changed the affection of many into hatred. The conversion of 
the yogi, who had also been revered by the Moors, had added new oil to the 
flames, especially since the Portuguese had carried the heavy cross through the 
Moorish city to the cave monastery so that it might be erected there. During 
Lent the Christians zealously conducted penitential processions with groups of 
flagellants, during the course of which the Litanies vrere chanted. The Moors, to 
prevent further conversions to Christianity, held their own processions, in which 
they cried out: "God is only one, only one is God!” And matters reached such 
a pitch that they frequently threw stones at the nightly processions of the 
Christians, 

A new event caused still further agitation among the Moors. The conversion 
of the yogi had made an impression upon TurAn ShSh, the young king. Lent 
had begun on February 19, and Master Caspar was preaching one day in the 
parish church, as he was accustomed to do three times a week, when the king 
had him summoned. The priest immediately broke off his discourse and went 
to the neighboring palace, where the prince was waiting for him with his grandees. 
He brought the priest with his interpreter, Garcia de la Penha, into a separate 
room, where he insisted that his visitor seat himself upon his throne; and he 
strove to kiss his hand, as he himself took a lower seat. He confessed to him 
that he wished to become a Christian, but he feared the his grandees would try 
to poison him to death. It was therefore decided that he should have them sum¬ 
moned tmder the pretext of a disputation. It was hoped that during the course 
of this the priest would bring them to acknowledge their errors so that ffiey 
would not oppose the conversion of the king. When they heard of this, there 
were aroimd twenty thousand Moors who were ready to be baptized vnth 
him, and many great lords had already chosen sponsors and Christian names 
for this. Master Caspar immediately wrote the joyful news to Cabral, the 
governor of India, and to the bishop so that they mi^t strengthen the king in 
his plan. He also recommended to the governor his new college, and he asked 
Antonio Gomes to send some old priests for it. 

But as Barzaeus was waiting for an answer from India, a rumor spread through 


06 Ibid. II 81-83 87 254 622-624. 

O’ Ibid. II 65 70 87 94. 

Ibid. I 630 685. 

»» Ibid. 692. 
oo Ibid. 253. 

Ibid. 82 254. 
i« Ibid. 81 255. 

Ibid. 86. According to the original. The copies have at times other numbers; 
2fi00, IJSOO, and even more than 25,000. 
o* Ibid. 86^7 255. 

os Ibid. 8^83 255; cf. the repUes, ibid. 26-33. 
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the city that the king had already become a Christian. Five of the most influential 
barons of his kingdom, including the vizier Rais Sharaf, as a consequence, dia 
all that th^ could to dissuade the king from his resolve. They sent him learned 
Mohammed^ preachers to explain the sins which he would commit if he abandoned 
the law of Mohammed. He had them stoned and forever banished from his 
kingdom. His leaders then threatened him. They would abandon him and the 
Shih would take his kingdom away from him. The king resisted them for a 
month, but he was finally moved throus^ the fear of losing his throne and the 
tears of his mother from persevering in his earlier resolve. This also restrained 
his followers from taking such a step.^ The king now soi^t in vain to speak 
with the priest. His leading men placed guards at the palace and prevented 
Barzaeus from approaching him . As an excuse for this, they said that he was 
a magician and had charmed the prince. They also sent complaints about the 
priest and the Portuguese to the neighboring kings in Persia in order to stir them 
up against them. They were determined to prevent any apostasies from Islam in 
the future, and to bribe the Moors and others so that they would ridicule the 
Christians from the mosque on the mountain above the college where the priest 
was living. 

As an antidote to this. Master Caspar had repeatedly conducted large proces* 
sions, with from fifty to sixty flagellants, through the Moorish city; and now, 
after the latest challenge of his adversaries, and his sermon on the Passion,** 
he led a new procession through the city with a large cross borne by two men. 
He planted it on the highest spot where the mosque stood, and he fixed it in 
place with stones and lime. When the Moors saw the next morning that their 
mosque had been seized by the Christians, they came together by thousands and 
cried to Mohammed for revenge against the KafSrs, and they .abandoned their 
mosques in the city, especially the Gilalabata mosque of the Shiites. Barzaeus 
nevertheless converted the temple of the Moors into a chapel of Nossa Senhora 
da Penha with a Portuguese sacristan as its guard.** 

From the very beginnmg of his stay in Ormuz, the constant cries of the muez> 
zins from the minarets had disturbed Master Caspar, especially the oae of the 
chief mosque of the Sunnites, which was located near the Portuguese quarter 
and fortress. His singsong left him no rest by day or night. The calls to prayer 
were now louder and more frequent, since they often delivered fiery sermons 
against the Christians from the minaret in order to show that die law of Mo> 
hammed was better than theirs. The priest was asked to find some remedy for 
this. He had the king presented with a request that, since he had not kept his 
word with respect to his conversion, he should at least forbid -the muezzins to 
shout from the minaret. There were moreover many reasons for his doing so. 
First, the land was in the possession of the Portuguese, and this shouting was 
an insult to the Christians. Secondly, the Simnite Arabs to whom the mosque 
belonged, were on treacherous tehns with the Turks and wanted to hand the 
country over to them. The prohibition should endure until the king of Portugal 
decided the matter. When the Moors ridiculed the priest’s request, he threatened 


*3* Ibid. 87 255-256 457. 

1* Ibid. 87 256-257. 

** Wm the sermon on Passion Stmday, March 23, or <m Good Friday, April 4, 1550? 

** Ibid. 87-88 255. In 1550 Barzaeus places the king’s decision to be toptized before 
the changing of the mosque above the college into a church. A year later, in 1551, he 
places his baptism after this change. We foUow the first dating since his memory wotild 
have been fresher in 1550. 
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to occupy their mosque with his students and to raise a cross upon it. He gave 
an order that five crosses should be made, and that they should be brouj^t in 
procession to the mosque on the following day and plant^ upon it, and that the 
building should be converted into a Christian church.*^ The threat fell upon 
the royal palace like a stroke of lightning. The Moors fled, and the priest was 
summoned as soon as possible. In order to show him honor, the king received 
him below on the steps and brought him and his interpreter, Garcia de la Penha, 
into his reception room. He forced him to sit upon his throne and knelt down 
to kiss his hand. He asked his pardon and promised one day to keep his word. 
And he immediately issued an order that no more calls should be given from any 
of the minarets on the entire island. He had the main mosque of the Sunnites 
immediately walled up, and he gave the priest some gifts for his college. This 
caused a great uproar in the city. The leaders declared that it would cause 
Ormuz to be deserted, which now had revenues of 120,000 pardaus instead of the 
former 40,000 and received tolls from ships sailing to Mecca. They further 
maintained that this would cause the Sh3h to declare war upon them. But since 
the minaret which had been closed off pertained to a mosque of the Sunnites, 
enemies of the king of Persia, there was no need to fear an angry reaction from 
him on this account. ^ When the Moors submitted a complaint in writing to the 
owndor Serrflo, he decided that the matter would have to wait until the new 
captain, Dom Alvaro de Noronha, entered into oflSce. 

In the middle of April the atudliary fleet had come from India because of 
the threat to the city from the Turks, who were drawing ever nearer. With it 
came Lima’s successor, Dom Alvaro de Noronha,*** though he was not to take 
office until June. The mail from Goa also arrived with the ships. Among the 
letters was one from the governor, Cabral, of March 25, 1550, in which he ordered 
the king of Ormuz to become a Christian*** (unfortunatdy too late!),*** and a 
second from the same for Barzaeus, in which he gave him five htmdred pardaus 
for his college. He also ordered that those who entered the Society of Jesus in 
Ormuz should continue to be paid their salaries.**^ Among the letters there 
was also one from the bishop which granted the priest all the faculties he had 
requested. *** There was also one from Antonio Gomes, who ordered the work on 
the college to be suspended until priests came from Portugal for this. *** 

The peaceful weeks consequent to the arrival of the fleet stiU brou^t Master 
Gaspar, despite his disappointments with respect to the king and to the college, 
much consolation. Many Christians who had lapsed were being daily reconciled 


MO Valignano errs in writing that Gaspar had placed six crosses on the minaret of 
the main mosque, and that it was desecrated by these and remained closed for a long 
time (281). 

Ml Cf. DI I 89, and Botelho, Tombo 89-91. 

*** DI II 88-89 97-98 111-112 262 457. The superior of the Dominicans accused Barzaeus 
of walling up the minar et. The latter replied that he had not made any forced con¬ 
versions by this, and that he had not prevented the Moors from holding divine services 
in their mosques <DI II 262). 

M3 Ibid. 98. 

*** During good weather the voyage usually lasted two weeks. According to Couto 
the fleet sailed from Goa at the end of March (which is also confirmed by the letters 
of (^bral and the bishop) and arrived “em poucos dias” in Ormuz (6,8, 5, pp. 159-161). 

**» DI II 21-30. 

**< Ibid. 255. 

M* Ibid. 26-28. 

i*« Ibid. 30-33. 

i*» Ibid. 83. 
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to the Church: janizaries, Mamaluhes, Poles, Russians, Hungarians, Armenians, 
and New Christians who had fled to Ormuz from different lands. The priest 
had also confined in his house for some time seven or eight Lutherans who held 
from fifteen to sixteen different doctrines. Some of these rejected the Roman 
church, others purgatory, and others the immortality of the soul; but Barzaeus 
brought them all back to the Church through his argumentations. 

On June 20 Dom Manuel de Lima handed over his office as captain of the 
fortress of Ormuz to his successor Dom Alvaro de Noronha. The Moors now 
attempted to obtain from the new captain the reopening of the immured minaret. 
Its closing was considered to be the greatest insult which had ever been rendered 
to their Prophet Mohammed. The king and his leading men had a petition to 
this effect delivered to the captain, and he was also offered a bribe of twenty 
thousand pardaus. A few bad Christians who had been won over to the cause 
also supported the request. Noronha was willing to satisfy them, but he was 
afraid that the Christians might create a turmoil in the city because of their 
great affection for the priest. He therefore invited him to dinner so that he 
could speak with him about the matter. But he had hardly begun to talk when 
be suffered a sudden stroke. He consequently did not dare to mention the 
walled minaret again. Instead, he was even ready to have it tom down. He 
took counsel from his fidalgos and cabaUeiros, and all thought that the case should 
be presented to the king of Portugal. Noronha declared the same in his written 
reply. In a matter of such imix>rtance the king of Portugal would have to decide. 
He would present the case to him, and the latter would decide what was right. 
He wrote the same to the neighboring kings of L&r and StdrSz. Tempers were 
thus quieted and peace was reestablished; but a new storm rose in October that 
threw the city into considerable confusion.!^ 

The vizier of Bahrein was sending somber letters about the advance of the 
Turks on Basra. They wished to capture al>Kadf, which lay in Arabia opposite 
Bahrein and was the ^al station for caravans coming from Mecca to the Persian 
Gulf. IS* In the meantime, Antonio Mendes de Oliveira had come to Ormuz as a 
messenger of Henrique de Macedo, who had been sent by Cabral, the governor 
of India, as an ambassador to the ShSh, so that the treaty of peace between Por¬ 
tugal and the king of Persia might be renewed. Oliveira had brought with him 
from Tabriz letters from Macedo for the governor, the vedor da fazenda, the 
captain of Oimuz, and Master Caspar. The letter for the priest was dated August 
2, 1550, and it contained the following report from Macedo: In Shlr&z, where 
he had stopped on his way to the ShSh, King IbrShIm KhAn had asked him to 


w Ibid. 256^257 458. 

This is how we have explained the words: “Comniecando-me a dar conta da sua 
tentacSo que tinha de abrir ho alcorio, deu-lhe loguo subitamente hum acddente mortal” 
{ibid. 90). 

IS Ibid. 9(^1 98 112-113. SimSo Botelho, who had been with Noronha in Ormuz in 
1550, wrote of him on January 30, 1552, to the king of Portugal that he had permitted 
the smuggling of pepper to Basra during the time that he, Botelho, was in Ormuz. He 
had engaged in black-marketing with Reixel (Rishar), and if anyone said something to 
him, he replied that his predecessor, a Lima, had taken 140,000 pardaus with him from 
Ormuz; he, a Noronha, had a right to more {Cartas 50 30-32). 

IS We suspect that the letter of Macedo of August 23, 1550, did not reach Ormuz 
until October, since the answer was composed on Oiirtober 24 and sent at the beginning 
of November. 

S4 Cf. Noronha's letter of November 25, 1550 <Q <4541). 

Macedo had sailed from there to the ShSh before the arrival of the fleet in Ormuz, 
that is, before the middle of April, 1550 (DI II 113). 
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write a letter to Master Caspar and to the captain of Ormuz with respect to the 
wife of Zaid, who had become a Christian in that city. While he, Macedo, was 
in Tabriz waiting for the Shah's answer to his embassy, Zaid, her husband, had 
come to the court and had complained to the Shah that the 'Portuguese had taken 
four to five thousand pardaus from him in Ormuz and Chaul, and that they had 
taken his wife away from him in Ormuz. They had forced her to become a 
Christian and had slept with her before his eyes in a wine tavern. The Portu¬ 
guese had told him that they had done this because she was a relative of Mo¬ 
hammed. The ShSh had become raging mad at this and had informed him, Ma¬ 
cedo, through the leaders of his council that he should write to Ormuz and to 
India that the woman, whether she was a Christian or not, should be sent at 
once to him. He the Shdh, would not let him , Macedo, and his companions de¬ 
part until she had come. And if the woman did not come, he would order 
the kings of Shiraz and Lftr and the lord of Kirm&n>^ to blockade the lands 
of the king of Ormuz and to cut off the importation of food and water into his 
capital. Macedo added that the people in Persia were very proud, and that they 
worshiped the ShSh as a god. Whenever Ibrahim Khan wrote to the Shah, 
he said that heaven and earth were upheld by him; and all his chief men did the 
same. He, Macedo, was there with nineteen Christian Portuguese and slaves. 
He did not know how he could support them since he had already exhausted 
everything that he had brought with him for gifts and bribes. In a postscript 
he noted that Barzaeus should keep the contents of the letter to himself since 
there were many Moors in Ormuz who iknew Portuguese. The Shah had informed 
him that he should advise the woman to be sent, and that he did not wish to 
do anything which would cause the loss of his friendship with the Portuguese for 
so many years. At the same time the kings of Shirdz and LAr wrote to the captain 
through their ambassadors about the orders which they had received from the 
Shah. They were distressed by these since they wished to preserve their peace 
and friendship with the Portuguese. 

The situation was critical. Noronha summoned his coimselors, including Master 
Caspar, and presented them with the problem. Barzaeus cited the passages from 
Scripture: * Do not give what is holy to dogs!" and "Deliver not up to beasts the 
souls that confoss to thee!”><o And all decided that they would die before they 
handed over this woman. On the other hand, they did not wish to break with 
the Shah, which would have been a severe blow to Ormuz. They knew, moreover, 
that the Shah had need of the Portuguese, especially of their artillery and firearms, 
in his war against the Timks; and he had even ^ted that he did not wish to 
see his old friendship with Portugal destroyed. A way out was consequently 
devised. Zaid’s former wife and her husband were immediately sent to India, 
and on October 24 Barzaeus replied to Macedo's letter. In Ormuz the people were 
seeking to call God’s blessings down upon him through processions, litanies, ser¬ 
mons, disciplines, and fasts. Zaid's request was not just; his complaints were 
false; and the grievances of ShSh Tahm&sp were imreasonable. A delivery of the 
woman was excluded since she had become a Christian. The captain would write 
in greater detail, and the bearer of his letter, Mendes Oliveira, could give him 


Q 4505: DI II 50-54. 

157 Kirmin is a province of Persia east of Lir, opposite Ormuz. 

15S Barzaeus adds: "All took the water with which he washed his feet as a relic in 
order to cure every ill with it" (ibid. 80). 

Ibid. 50-54 91 96-97 111-116. 
i« Matt. 7:6; Ps. 73:19. 
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further informatioa by word of mouth. The minaret of the Moors was walled 
up until an answer came from the 'king of 'Portugal. Calling from the minarets 
was forbidden on the whole island since it belonged to Portugal. This provision 
had been made because of the many injuries which the Moors had inflicted upon 
the new converts, and because of the many treacheries which, it had been discovered, 
had been committed by the leaders of the land, who wished to hand it over to 
the Turks. The Shfih should be happy since it had been a Simnite mosque. When 
their treacheries were discovered, they returned to the sect of the ShSh. If it 
was said there that the Zaidas had been defiled by immoral acts and that such 
acts had occurred even in the mosques, they should know that Christians did not 
do such things, and that it was against their law, which required instead a love 
for all.*" 

Noronha wrote to the Shah that the woman was no longer in Ormuz, that 
she had become a Christian of her own free will and not through any alleged 
compulsion. The captains of the Portuguese king had been advised by their su¬ 
preme lord not to permit any force to be used upon, or any harm to be done 
to, the subjects of the Persian king, but to treat them with great benevolence. 
He further reminded the ShSh of the many proofs that the king of Portugal had 
shown of his friendship for him, and of the embassies which he had sent to him; 
and he asked him to release the ambassador who was at his court. To his letter 
he added a gift for the ShSh and sent both back with Mendes Oliveira at the 
beginning of November. The captain further had the king of Ormuz and his 
leading men write to the prince, and the ambassadors of the 'kings of Lfir and 
Shlrfiz were given a most cordial reception and sent back to their lords with 
similar letters. The dispute was thus ended in an amiable manner, since neither 
did they want a war with 'Portugal. The Sh&h renewed the treaty of peace and 
Macedo was able to return to Ormuz. ^ 

While peace was being thus established with Persia, a new harvest was 
beckoning on the other side in Arabia. There were four very populous cities ^ 
in Om&n. They were very old and were among the first which Mohammed had 
led astray with his false teachings. They were inhabited by simple people, who 
were inclined to good; and they were under a virtuous lord. Within their 
country there was a temple of Jupiter from the time when they were still pagans. 
While Barzaeus was thinking on the prospects for the Gospel in that land, he 
received a letter from Pero Lobato, the factor of Maskat, who wrote to him that 
he could nowhere produce more fruit than he could in neighboring OmSn. Two 
or three worthy individuals had written to him, and others had come, from there; 
and they had told him that all would become Christians if Master Caspar went 
there or sent someone in his place, Two residents of that country, moreover, 
had come from there to Ormuz after wandering for two months overland. They 
had asked to be baptized, and they had spoken of the readiness of their country. 
But Xavier had feared that Barzaeus would go to Persia and die there as a 


i« DI II 66-71. 

*41 SerrSo wrote on November 23, 1550: ' e saio yaa todos partidos desta ddade 
averrd vimte dias* (ibid. 97). 

163 Ibid. 91 97 114-115 253. Botelho states that Mendes de Oliveira returned to Persia 
with all the written replies 'atd o m6o do caminho” (Cartas 42). The Shah had thus 
returned halfway to Ormuz with Macedo from Tabriz in the farthest northwest. This 
explains why Barzaeus could write on November 24, 1550, that Macedo had already 
returned (DI II 91). 

*44 Probably the cities of Nezwa, Azka, Behla, and RastSk (DI II 92-93). 

*44 The letter is dated September 14, 1550 <Q 4515: DI II 58-59). 
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martyr. He had therefore forbidden him to leave the island of Ormuz for three 
years. ^ In 1549 and 1550 Barzaeus had vainly asked his superior, Antonio Gomes, 
that help be sent to him. He had consequently been compelled to obtain 
helpers for himself in Ormuz after his sole companion, Reimao Pereira, had been 
forced in 1549 to return ill to India. Xavier had granted Barzaeus permission to 
receive eventual candidates, and these were not wanting. At the end of 1549, 
he had already sent a fidalgo to study in St. Paul’s College, while he kept others 
who had not as yet made any studies with himself. Other candidates had pre¬ 
sented themselves in 1550. On November 24, 1550, he had written: “There are 
so many who wish to enter that I am astonished at the great esteem in which 
the Society is here held. I have accepted only six, five of whom are grammar 
students; and they are now studying grammar here." He then added: "Twelve 
men of the first raodc and many others wish to enter the Society, but I am 
determined not to accept any more until the college is completed.” >«* 

The daily order followed by the priest and his novices was as follows: One 
hour before dawn one of the companions wakened the others with a candle and 
rang a bell for meditation. This was followed by Mass, which Barzaeus offered 
there every day. A bell was then rung for school, where they remained until 
deven. They then had dinner followed by an examination of conscience. Classes 
were again conducted in the afternoon until four o’clock. After supper there was 
another hour of meditation and another examination of conscience before they 
went to sleq>. On Fridays they took the discipline for the Church and its in¬ 
crease, and the Litanies were recited for the Society and its benefactors. On 
Sundays and feast days there was an hour of recreation at night, during the course 
of which, like the Early Fathers in the wilderness, they conversed about spiritual 
things, for example, on remedies for temptations. For the practice of penance, 
some went into the city to beg for alms from the Portuguese or from the Moors, 
others served in the hospital, others preached to the Moors, others mortified them¬ 
selves at home. They had a great longing to die for Christ, and they asked to 
be sent to Persia or Arabia. *** 

On November 24, 1550, Barzaeus completed his long letter to his confreres in 
the Society of Jesus. While he was writing it, an epidemic was raging through 
the city because of the heat. One of the clerics had died; the others were all 
sick, including the vigario, who was nigh unto death. All their labors consequently 
fell upon Barzaeus, and he hardly found time to eat. Paul of the Holy Faith of 
Ormuz was to take the letter with him from Ormuz to Goa, since the departing 
captain, Dom Manuel de Lima, wished to take the converted yogi with him to 
Portugal. Before Master Gaspar folded his letter, he added a short postscript 
to it: 

We have here in this Persian Gulf great wars with the Rumes, iw who are seeking 
to take this land and Ymdia from us. They captured some of oiu: ships which went 


•« Ibid. 92-93. 

N7 No Jesuits came from Portugal to India in 1549 and 1550. 

N* DI II 84-85. In his residence of Bom Jesus there was hardly room for more. His 
successor Eredia described it as follows: “In this city the Society has no college or 
house but only a hermitage. It is not a league from the city on a barren moimtain, 
with three small cells which Father Master Gaspar made for the meditation of a famous 
yogi, who had a cave and a little house in which he lived on that site, and who was 
converted to our holy faith' <DI III 102). According to Eredia the place was entirely 
unsuited for the works of the Society. 

«« Ibid. II 85 86. 

no Turks. 
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in the fleet against them, and they slew many Christians, our soldiers. 1 have need 
of some confessors of our Society to go with these fleets. Do not fail to send con* 
freres here every year, and pray much for us. 

Inutilis frater. 


Caspar. 


6. The Deeds of Antonio Gomes <1549-1551) 

Before sailing for Japan, Xavier had taken care as best he could that during 
his absmice he would always be well informed about his Indian mission. He 
had appointed Misser Paulo as superior of the mission, and he had ordered him 
in virtue of holy obedience to write to him regularly and at length by means of 
the ships which sailed in April and September for Malacca. He was to write to 
him about himself; about the peace that existed between Antonio Gomes and 
the College of St. Paul; about Lancilotto and Criminali, the local superiors in 
the south; about all the missionaries on Cape Comorin; about Cipriano in Sflo 
Thomd; and about the confreres who came from Portugal. Domingos Carvalho 
or another Portuguese confrere in the college should assemble for him all the 
news with respect to the house, the confreres in India, and Master Caspar in 
Ormuz. > In a letter from Malacca to Misser Paulo, to Antonio Gomes, the rector, 
and to Gago, the skilled scribe and minister of the college, he had again given 
instructions on the writing of letters. Misser Paulo was again advised to give 
a long account about his own activities and a very detailed report on the college 
and eill its priests and brothers, and upon all the new confreres who would be 
coming from Portugal, and about everything else at length, on two or three folio 
sheets of paper. All the priests and brothers should also write to him about 
themselves in great detail. Diogo of Mozambique, one of the pupils, should give 
a very detailed account in the name of the native students and in much detail 
on whether they were peaceful and content and on how they were serving God 
their Lord. Misser Paulo should further write him in precise terms about aU 
the confreres on Cape Comorin, in Quilon, Sfio Thom6, Ormuz, Bassein, and Goa, 
so that he would be as well informed about everything as if he saw it all with 
his own eyes. And each one of the confreres in Ae college should write to him 
personally. Gago should send him all the news about the confreres in Coimbra, 
the priests in Rome, the mission to the Preste, the confreres who were coming 
to India, Master Simon, and all the confreres who were in India. He should do 
this in virtue of holy obedience, and he should inform him, Xavier, about the 
work being done by the Franciscans and Dominicans and about his friend Cosme 
Anes and his entire house. ^ 


DI II 93-94. On November 25, 1550, Captain D. Alvaro de Noronha completed his 
long letter to the king, in which he informed him that there were two thousand Turks 
in Basra. The Gizares (Jaza’ir) on the delta of Schatt-el-Arab had already submitted to 
them. He had sent Dom Francisco de Almeida with seventy men in fotu* ships to help 
al-KatIf threatened by them. The news had then come that the Tmks had already sailed 
around Cape Rozalgate (Ras-el-Hatt) and had sacked Calhat. Now, on November 23, D. 
Francisco de Almeida had returned wounded by the shot of an arquebus. He had told 
him that he had arrived at al-Katif ten or twelve days after its fall. The Turks had taken 
it by treachery: the vizier had surrendered the fortress to them without a fight. They 
had captured one of his, Almeida’s, four ships and had killed all the twenty men on it. 
It was feared that the vizier of Bahrein would do the same (Q 4541). 

1 EX II 106-107. 

2 Ibid. 125-130. 
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On November 5, 1549,^ he wrote again to Misser Paulo from Kagoshima 
about the information which he wished to obtain from him. In addition to this 
he sent on the same day a letter written by his own hand in which he asked 
him to write fully about all the confreres in India, Portugal, and Rome, especially 
about the college in Bassein and the friars who were there, about Lancilotto in 
Quilon and his college, and most of all about himself and his inner life and 
whether all the confreres in the college and outside of it loved him, for he would 
thus free his heart from a grave concern that burdened it.* In addition to all 
the letters already mentioned, there were others of the bishop, Frey Juan de 
Albuquerque, who was accustomed to write at length to Xavier as the latter did 
to him as his shepherd. Before sailing for Japan, he had written to the bishop 
two further, lengthy letters in which he included the request that the recipient 
write to him in detail about the affairs of the Society.^ 

The choice of Antonio Gomes by Simon Rodrigues as rector of St. Paul's 
College in Goa with the authority of a mission superior during Xavier's absence 
had been anything but fortunate. It was only because he had been forced to do 
so that Master Francis had left him as rector in Goa, but he had restricted his 
office to the affairs of the college and the activities of mission procurator. He 
had designated Misser Paulo as vice-superior of the mission; and in his instruction 
for him, he had implored him as urgently as he could to avoid any conflict with 
Antonio Gomes. ^ Immediately before sailing from Malacca for Japan, he had 
warned Antonio Gomes that he should treat all with great humility and love, 
and that he should strive to win their love in return.^ He had also written to 
Simon Rodrigues that Antonio Gomes had much talent for preaching but little 
for ruling his confreres and the college. Such an office was dangerous for those 
who were not very perfect, and he should therefore send him someone else for 
the position of superior.* The concern which Xavier had expressed in his letter 
from Kagoshima accompanied him on all his journeys in Japan. That it was 
not without foundation would now be shown by the correspondence from India 
which he read on the Galega. 

The bishop, Gago, and Antonio wrote about the main event of 1549—the visit 
and confirmation of the king of Tanor in Goa.’ 

When Xavier called on the bishop in Goa before setting out for Japan, the 


» Ibid. 217. 

* Ibid. 222-226. 

5 DI II 33. 

‘ EX II 105. 

7 Ibid. 128-129. 

• Ibid. 154-155. 

’ The sources on the king of Tanor in 1549 are: the letter of the bishop of Goa of 
October 20-25, 1459 (Q 4271 and 4273: Dl I 532-548), which also contains the letters of 
the king of Tanor <Q 4189: ibid. 539-540 and 4234: ibid. 541); Gago's letter begun on October 
14 and finished at the end of October, 1459 (Q 42694270 42964297: ibid. 548-570 571-575), 
and Antonio Gomes' of October 25, 1549 (Q 4276: ibid. 523-532); also the accounts in 
Correa of 1551 (IV 673^74 684-689 691-697) and Couto (not always reliable) 6, 7, 5. For 
1550-1551 (the Pepper War), the sources are: the letters of Cabral of February 21, 1550 
(SR IV 488499); of the viceroy D. Affonso de Noronha of January 16, 1551, which gives 
a survey of the war (Q 4592), and of January 27, 1552 (Q 4747: Gavetas V 325-329, where 
Albuquerque is to be read instead of Noronha); of Botelho Pereira of July 15, 1551 
(Q 4672: SR V 24-29); of D. Manuel de Uma, of July 17, 1551 (Q 4674); and of Diego 
Bermudez, O.P., of December 31, 1551 (Q 4719: Schurhammer, Ceylon 571); the hearing 
of witnesses of Manuel de Sousa de ^pdlveda of January, 1551 (Q 457^578: Gavetas 
V 379-402); the documents for knightings of 1550 (Q 45304531 45334534); and the accounts 
in Correa TV 704-710 717-719 721-724, and in Couto 6, 8, 1 8 9 11 13, and 6, 9, 1. 
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latter had shown him a letter which had been written to him by the king of 
Tanor on March 28, 1549. In it the latter informed him that he had been secretly 
baptized. He was now asking that for the coming rainy season he should be 
sent some soldiers and a priest of the Society for his instruction in the faith. 
At the end of April, shortly after Xavier's departure, Antonio Gomes had gone 
to the king with Pedro Luis, the Brahman student in St. Paul's College, as his 
interpreter. “ At the end of October, 1549, he had briefly reported that he had 
been five months with the king, whom he had instructed, and to whom he had 
explained the Our Father and the Commandments. The king was a clever and 
educated man, and he apparently sought for nothing except the salvation of his 
soul. He hoped that many of the kings of Malabar would follow his example and 
become Christians. Thou^ he was not as yet publicly 'known as being a Christian, 
he. Gomes, had nevertheless obtained letters for the governor from the kings of 
Chale*^ and Chetua>^ in which they wrote that they were only waiting for the 
king of Tanor to openly profess himself a Christian so that Aey might follow 
his example. The younger Garcia de Sd, whom his uncle the governor, Garcia de 
Sd, had sent with more than fifty men to help the king of Tanor, had been very 
busy during the winter since the country was at war. >> The bishop also wrote 
a brief letter in which he informed Xavier that Antonio Gomes had gone to the 
king of Tanor at his own request and that of the governor so that he and the 
vicar, Jodo Soares, might strengthen and instruct him in the faith. Together with 
Frey Vicente de Lagos, who also went there with them, they had erected a small 
church covered with palm leaves. ** Frey Vicente had also secretly baptized the 
wife of the king and had given her the name of Dona Maria. ^ 

Gago gave a fuller account from data provided by Antonio Gomes. Accord¬ 
ing to him the priest had remained in Malabar from April until September 16, 
when he again entered Goa. He persuaded the 'king of Tanor to come to Goa 
and to publicly profess himself to be a Christian there.** According to what 
Gomes told him, he was an outstanding Christian; and the priest marveled at his 
constancy and meekness and the thousand tears which he shed over his crucifix. 
He was a brave cavalleiro to whom the whole of Malabar belonged. Gomes had 
also spoken with the Zamorin, the Pepper King, and other kings, and with the 
king ** and lambarim ** of Cochin, and they had given their word that if they saw 
the king of Tanor a Christian, they would all themselves become Christians. As 
far as his own person was concerned, the lambarim had assured him of this in 
writing. Despite the war, Antonio Gomes had gone by land as far as Cochin, 
some 250 leagues, from king to king in order to reconcile them with each other. 
Gago here indulged in some exaggerated dreams for the future. The 'king of 
Tanor had built a church and had erected a large cross at the entrance to his 


M DI I 555. 

i> Ibid. IV 154-155. According to Correa, the governor sent A. Gomes with some 
Malabar students of St. Paul's College who already understood Latin <IV 674). 

Chaliyam. 

D ChettuvByi, between Chale and Cranganore (Innes 451). 
t* The bishop <DI I 540) and Correa <IV 674) have sixty men. 

« DI I 528-529. 

14 Correa speaks of a stone church with three altars (IV 684). 

17 DI I 540-541. According to Correa she was baptiz^ by A. Gomes (IV 684). 
u Cf. Correa IV 688-689. 

1* The king of Oxdiin was at the time fourteen or fifteen years old (Q 3092). 

2* Lambarim stands for nambySdiri *= prince, crown prince (Dalgado II). The crown 
prince of Calicut is probably meant. 
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city. When the 'king returned to his own coimtry from Goa, he would be ac¬ 
companied by the governor Cabral, the bishop, and Antonio Ck)mes so that they 
might make the whole of Malabar Christian; and this conversion of the Malabars 
to Christianity would be pursued without any personal interest.^ 

On August 14, 1549, the king of Tanor had written to the bishop that as soon 
as he received a reply to a letter which he was sending to the governor, he would 
sail for Goa. ^ Garcia de SA had died on July 13, and when his succ es sor Cabral 
received the king’s letter, he summoned a council to which he invited thirty 
jidalgos, the vedores da fazenda, some letrados, the bishop, and the guardian Frey 
Antonio do Casal. He presented them with two questions: (1) Would it be good 
for the governor to sail in person to Tanor to support the king? (2) Could the 
king as a secret Christian continue to wear the Brahman cord? The bishop later 
wrote that the first question was immediately approved by all.^ With respect 
to the second, there were two opinions. The bishop suggested that the king should 
be permitted to continue wearing the holy cord, the exterior mark of a Brahman, 
since he was at heart a Christian. Joseph of Arimathaea, Kicodemus, and Ga¬ 
maliel had also been disciples of Christ in secret; and St. Sebastian, as a secret 
Christian, had worn the military garb customary at his time. In the same way, 
Dom JoAo, the king of Tanor, was still wearing the dress of his .pagan subjects 
in order to convert many great men and NAyars of his kingdom. After their 
baptism, he would tear up his Brahman cord, put aside his Hindu garb, and wear 
Christian, that is, Portuguese clothes, as St. Sebastian had dome. This opinion 
was approved by the assembly, though one or other made exception to it.^ 

On September 12,^ four days before the return of Antonio Gomes, D. JoSo 
Lobo had been sent by the governor with seven or eight fustas in order to fetch 
the 'king. ^ An account of the voyage of the king of Tanor to Goa was written 
by Gago at the end of October, 1549.^ As soon as he had heard of the arrival 
of Lobo in Chale, the king of Tanor went there in secret. When the Zamoiin 
heard of this, he sent him a messenger to ask him why he had left his kingdom. 
The king sent him an answer in which he stated that he had left his kingdom 
since he, the Zamorin, had taken his lands from him, and that he wished to live 
as a yogi in the pagoda of Marabia,^ as he had vowed to do. When he received 
this answer, the 2Uunorin sent a brother of the prince with a thousand NAyars* 


a DI I 555-559. 

a Ibid. 541; cf. Correa IV 689. 

a According to his tombstone (Q 5795). According to (^rrea, he died on Saturday, 
July 6 {IV 679); according to Couto, on June 13 (6, 7, 10, p. 134). 

a Sre however Correa IV 689. 

a DI I 542-543. According to Seb. Ctmcalves, A. (lomes was against it (6, 5); but 
he was not as yet in Goa. 

» Correa IV 690. 

a DI I 543-544. According to Correa, Lobo sailed in a large, well-equipped fusta with 
twelve other, well-armed fustas. Correa adds that the majority of the assembly were 
opposed to the trip of the king of Tanor to Goa. At their request, Cabral wrote to the 
king, Garcia de SA junior, A. Gomes, and the captain of Chale that they should try to 
dissuade the king from his plan to sail to Goa (FV 689). 

a Gago’s account of the king’s voyage to Goa (DI I 573-575) is filled out by Correa's 
more detailed report {IV 691'693). 

Meant is MSdayi, also called PazhayangAdi, north of Cannanore, near the foothill 
of Mount Deli (Elimala), with the main temple of the Kolattiri rajahs, who ruled in 
Cannanore, and the old fortress of the family that stood close by it {Innes 397-396). 

* Gago refers to a senhor principal, a kind of duke, a lord of several thousand 
NByars, who wanted, with many NByars, to prevent his sailing. Correa notes that the 
crown prince of the Zamorin was the son of the king of Tanor and of a sister of the 
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overland to the said pagoda to prevent the king, if need be, from going farther 
on from there. He moreover wrote a second letter to the king of Tanor, which 
the latter received while he was still in Chale. In it the Zamorin relinquished all 
of the controverted lands to him, and he promised him still more if he would 
return. The king of Tanor wrote a letter in reply to this, attempting to calm 
his overlord. He then embarktxi for Goa with Lobo.^^ On their way there, the 
king landed on the promontoiy of Deli and went to the pagoda of Marabia, where 
the captain of the Zamorin was waiting for him with his N&yars and handed him 
a third letter from the king of Calicut. In this letter the Zamorin asked him 
to return by land. He would give him all of his lands on the Panane River ^ 
and everything he wanted. When all attempts to dissuade the king from continuii^ 
on his way were rejected, the captain shut him up in the fortress there. 'During 
the night, however, the prisoner unrolled a large turban and fastened an antler 
to the end of the strip of cloth. By means of this he succeeded in escaping over 
the triple wall that surrounded the fortress. As he was crossing the last, and 
highest, wall he hurt his head and leg. He looked for the river, ^ with his 
crucifix tied to his turban, and found there a baik which brought him to Lobo’s 
fusta. He had already embarked when the captain of the Zamorin came with 
his people. They thr^ themselves in tears to the ground and asked him to 
remain, but without effect. Only at Lobo’s request did the king return in order 
to take his leave from them. He landed once again on his voyage to Goa at a 
place where he was recognized. There the people siurounded him; and they 
ridiculed and reproached him until their lord, informed of what was happening, 
intervened on his behalf. 

The bishop later gave a description of the reception and stay of the king in 
Goa: On October 22 Dom JoSo Lobo came with the king to Goa. Dom Francisco 
de Lima, the captain of the city, and many fidalgos received them at the bar with 
trumpets, kettledrums, and shawms and accompanied them in munerous flagged 
caturs and fustas up the Mandovi River to the house of Antonio Pessoa outside 
the city, where the king spent the night. The next morning he donned rich Por¬ 
tuguese clothes for his solenm entry into the city—crimson trousers and a jacket 
of silk and damask, black velvet shoes and a cap of the same material with a 
white feather, a richly engraved sword and dagger at his side, and a gold chain 
about his neck. He was greeted by the booming of artillery as he sailed up the 
river with the captain of the city and the fidalgos, and at the quay all the guns 
of the fortress were fired off. The governor and the entire city was waiting for 
him there. After he had landed, he was conducted imder a canopy made of 
crimson velvet with a fringe of twisted red silk held aloft on gilded poles. On 
the Rua Direita there were numerous mime, gypsy, Moorish, and other types of 
dances. The street had been swept, sprinkled with water, and adorned with green 
fronds; and from the windows himg countless carpets and precious materials. 
The bells of the cathedral and of the other churches were rung, and music was 


Zamorin, and that the Tnmnrin had sent a brother of the crown prince overland to 
Marabia with one thousand NByars <IV 692-693). 

“E logo s'embarqou com dom Jolo Lobo, e comsigo embarqou duzentos nayres 
seus, que erio de sua priuanca, mas nenhum sabia que era feyto christSo. E por se 
encobrir d’elles fazia todas suas cirimonias como gentio, e seu vestido a seu costume; 
antre os quaes sdmente auia tres que sabiBo que era fc^o christSo. E vindo assy em- 
barcado saya em terra a se lauar e comer nas casas de pagodes, com todas as cirimo¬ 
nias de gentio” {Correa IV 692). 

3* Ponnani. 

^ The Kawai (KawSyi) River separates Mount Deli from the mainland. 
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played along with the sounding of the trumpets which the king, in keeping with 
the custom of his country, had brought with him. All the secular clergy of the 
dty, the cathedral chapter, the Franciscans and Dominicans, and the priests of 
St. Paul's College assembled with the bishop in his pontifical robes before the 
cathedraL They then marched in procession from there to the Sabayo Palace, 
where they waited for the <king with a crucifix. The throngs of Portuguese and 
native Christians on the roofs and at the windows and on the steps of the palace 
were so numerous that the -king and governor, as they approached, seemed to 
be wafted along in the air. The >king came up to the crucifix and kissed and 
embraced it with great devotion. The people then filed into the cathedral, which 
had been decorated for the occasion, to the singing of the Te Deum. It was already 
half-past nine and very warm, and the king and all were tired. Within the cathedral 
a Low Mass was celebrated. The king assisted at it in an armchair with a velvet 
cushion upon a balustrade, as did the governor on his left. During the Mass 
he kissed the Gospel and the pax. After the Mass had ended, he was taken with 
the same solemnity to the Sabayo Palace, the house of the governor, where he 
rested for half an hovu:. He was then carried back to the house of Antonio Fes- 
soa in a sedan chair accompanied by the governor and fidalgos on horseback. 

In the afternoon the king had the governor and bishop told that he would 
like to speak with the two of them alone. The governor had him fetched and 
brou^t to his residence. When the bishop, governor, and .Dom Joio Lobo entered 
the room where the king was waiting, the latter took off his cap, knelt down, and 
kissed the hand of the bishop and asked for his blessing. He thanked them 
through his interpreter and then spoke alone with the bishop for four and one- 
half hours. The latter found him to be an alert, intelligent, and mature individual, 
with all the qualities that behooved a king. He discovered above all that he was 
very firm in his Catholic faith, and when the king spoke of it and of Jesus 
Chi^t, he saw tears roll down into his beard. The king explained to the bishop 
why he wished to retain his Indian dress and Brahman cord even after his re¬ 
turn, and why he wished to keep his conversion secret. He had a younger 
brother who had once wished to become a Christian with him, but who had then 
fled. If he now openly declared himself to be a Christian, he was afraid that 
this brother would rebel against him with the help of a neighboring king and 
would take away a part of his ^kingdom and thus prevent him from making his 
entire land Christian. He asked, instead, for a priest who could speak Malabar 
for his court so that he could always confess to him. In the evening a bullfight 
and tilting at the ring were held on the square in front of the Sabayo Palace in 
honor of the royal guest. 

On October 24, the governor showed the king the monasteries of the city, 
and Antonio Gomes brought him to St. Paul's College, where he spent the night ^ 
The next day he was confirmed with all solemnity by the bishop in the chapel 
of San Jerdnimo in the garden of the college. On October 27 the prince, enriched 
with the gifts of the governor, boarded the fusta of Dom Jofio Lobo, which was 
accompanied by four other fustas, for his return voyage.^ Before he reached 
Chale, the governor received a letter from the captain of that fortress inform¬ 
ing him that an administrator of the king of Chale and a kaimal^ had received 


3* Correa IV 695. 

» DI I 544-548; Correa IV 694695. Couto erroneously has the king remain for ten 
days in (Soa. He places the confirmation in the governor's chapel, that is, in the Sabayo 
Palace (6, 7. 5, pp. 104-105). 

* Prince. 
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baptism.^ On November 10 the governor himself sailed for Tanor, where the 
bishop, who had accompanied him, baptized a son of the king and his mother.^ 

More recent news about the king of Tanor than that contained in the letters 
of the bishop, Gago, and Antonio Gomes had also come with the mail from 
India. 

Three months after his visit to Tanor ^ Cabral had written from Cochin to 
the king in Portugal that the kings of Calicut and Tanor had asked him for per¬ 
mission to send pepper to the strait of Mecca, as they had been permitted to 
do the year before by Garcia de Sd. The king of Tanor had further written ^at 
the Zamorin, "his great friend," was ready to pay him five hundred cruzados a 
year for this. He, Cabral, deemed this to be very detrimental to the service of 
His Highness. Such a permission would make it practically impossible to obtain 
the necessary pepper for Portugal. He added that he had handed the fleet for 
patrolling the Malabar coast over to Femao de Sousa, and that he was now send¬ 
ing him to guard the coasts of Calicut and Cannanore in order to squelch the 
hopes of the Zamorin and of Khoja Shams-ud-din of sending pepper and ginger 
to the strait. He was further ordering him to winter with his fleet in Cochin 
during the rainy season. He was afraid that the conversion of the king of Tanor 
would lead to agitation and discord between the king of Calicut and that of 
Cochin, indications of which were already beginning to appear. The priests, 
moreover, who had had such great confidence in him already confessed that 
they had been deceived. At the end of his letter he added that the Pepper King** 
was in Calicut, to the disservice of His Highness. He had surrounded his re¬ 
sidence with a palisade of palm-tree trunks to discomage an attack upon it by 
the king of Cochin. He, Cabral, was afraid that war would break out between 
the Pepper King and the King of Cochin during the coming winter. He had sent 
Antonio Correa to the former, and he had written to him that he would help the 
king of Cochin against him if war broke out. He should therefore keep the peace. 
The Pepper King wrote an answer to this in which he maintained that he was a 
great servant of His Highness. But he had allied himself by adoption with the 
Zamorin because of the injuries which he had received from the king of Cochin. 

Cabral had been right in his premonition. The rainy season had hardly set 
in when war broke out between the Pepper King and the king of Cochin. The 
former occupied the island of Bardela^ three leagues from Cochin, which had 
for a long time belonged to that city. The captain of the fortress, Francisco da 
Silva, ordered him to leave the island. When he refused to do so, a battle ensued 
in which both the Pepper King and the captain were killed.^ According to the 


” According to Gago <DI I 572-573). 

^ Correa IV 696-697. On October 25, the bishop had written that the governor and 
he, the bishop, would follow the king with the entire fleet five or six days after the 
latter's departure. <DI I 548). 

3» On February 21, 1550. 

40 The rajah of Vadakkumkur. 

4t SR IV 488-489 497498; cf. Correa IV 685486 and Q 4592. 

4* Varutela. 

43 Correa IV 704-709; Q 4592. The precise date of the battle in which the Pepper 
King and the captain of (Cochin were slain is not known. According to <^rrea, it was 
on a Saturday after the onslaught of the southwest monsoon, since there was a cloud¬ 
burst, and thus in June (IV 708-709). The news of it reached Goa on June 20 <Q 4575). 
According to Zinadim, the amuck runners, who had to avenge the death of their king, 
attacked Cochin on June 24 <67). He also states that the first part of the Pepper War 
Iiwted till the death of the king, from May 18 until Jtme 16 (66), but in 1550 this was 
a Monday. 
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custom of the land, the NAyars of the Pepper King and his relatives were obliged 
to avenge the death of the prince. The Jdngs of Calicut and Tanor were related 
to him through marriage and adoption,^ and were thus also drawn into the war. 
On June 20, 1550, news reached Goa of the unfortunate outcome of the battle 
of Bardela and that the king of Tanor and the princes of the king of Calicut 
had immediately come to the help of the new Pepper King and were already 
on Bardela and threatening Cochin, and that the Zamorin himself was on his 
way. On July 27, despite the monsoon, Cabral therefore sent Manuel de Sousa de 
Sepulveda with three fustas to the help of the city.^ When he arrived in Cochin 
on August 3,^ the king of Tanor was already on Bardela with ten thousand 
NSyars and the new Pepper King; and the Zamorin was in Chembe, on the main¬ 
land, ready to pass over to the island.^ Strengthened by the crews of twelve 
more fustas which arrived later, Sepiilveda kept watch over the strait with his 
ships and, despite the constant battles, prevented the enemy from passing over 
to Cochin. He also cut off the arrival of provisions on Bardela. After the rainy 
season had passed, the governor came with twenty ships. On his way he burned 
in the territory of the Zamorin the towns of Tiracole, Coulete, and Panane^ and 
all the vessels he found near them; and at the beginning of November he anchored 
at Bardela. There the king of Tanor strove to detain him by negotiating for 
peace until Cabral, tired of the delay, gave an order that the island should be 
taken by storm on the following day. But that night he received a letter from 
the viceroy Dom Affonso de Noron^, his successor, ordering him not to take 


^ According to Zinadim, the Pepper King concluded a treaty with the Zamorin in 
Calicut on January 20, 1550. By means of this they became allies. The Zamorin pro¬ 
mised him his kingdom as an inheritance if he, the Pepper King, declared his brother 
(the Zamorin's) heir in the fourth place to the Pepper Kingdom (after the death of 
both brothers of the Pepper King) (66). According to Sepdlveda, the new Pepper King 
was the brother of the one who Imd fallen in battle {Gavetas V 379). According to 
Correa, he was the son of the king of Tanor, since the deceased had been his brother 
(IV 710 718). Also, according to him, the king of Tanor was married to a sister of the 
Zamorin, and his son was consequently the crown prince of Calicut {ibid. 685 692) and, 
through adoption of the Pepper King by the Zamorin, the heir also of the latter's 
kingdom (710). 

^ He went on board ship in (joa on June 26, but he could not sail until Jtdy 27 
on account of the monsoon (Gavetas V 379-380). 

^ According to Sepulveda (ibid. 380). Noronha errs in not having him come to 
Cochin until the beginning of September <Q 4592). 

^ Correa IV 718; cf. the documents of knightings of October 24 and 25 (Q 45304531). 

^ Tikkddi, Kollam and Ponnani (Ck>rrea IV 721-722; Couto 6, 8, 13; Q 4533 4534). 
Tiracole (not to be confused with the Tiracol River and the fortress at its mouth on 
the northern boundary of Goa) was two leagues south of Puthupattanam, which lay 
on the Kotta River, which divided the kingdoms of Cannanore and Calicut (Barbosa II 
85; Couto, who identifies it with the neighboring KizhUr, 6, 8, 13, p. 211). In Pires 
Tiracole is given as Tiricorij (I 74), in Barbosa as Tircore (II 85); and it is the Tikkddi 
described by Barros (4, 7, 21, pp. 316-317). Kunhaii Marakkar, the admiral of the Calicut 
fleet, transferred his seat there when the governor drove him out of PantalSyini-Kollam 
in 1525 (Innes 433). Tikkddi lay immediately north of Cape Kotta, Kollam immediately 
south of it, near the two other villages of Pantaiayini and (Juilandi. Instead of Kollam, 
Zinadim has Pandarane Kollam, since the two practically comprised one viUage, the 
modem PantalSyini-Kollam. The same is true of the neighboring Coulete (the mc^em 
Quilandi or Koilandi), which Correa (IV 722) and Couto (6, 8, 13, pp. 211-212) name 
instead of Kollam. Panane is the modem Ponnani in the south of the kingdom. According 
to Zinadim, Cabral burned Tiracole on October 26, 1550; two days later he burned 
Pandarane-Kollam, and five days after this Panane (67). On these villages, see Yule 
666-667 and Innes 433 436438 454456. — The bishop (Q 4592), A. (jomes, Gil Barreto 
(*Responsa Nadal II 241v; DI II 249), and Pero Luis sailed with Cabral, the last as an 
interpreter (DI IV 394). 
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any measures for peace or war. As soon as the king of Tanor learned that the 
viceroy had come, he wrote and asked him to let him go with the prince of 
Calicut to Chembe in order to persuade the Zamorin to make peace. The re¬ 
quest was granted and peace concluded. The loading of pepper which had been 
prevented by the war could thus he recommenced.^ 

But the pepper came slowly and the future was more dire than what Noronha 
wrote to the king. According to him the adversaries had agreed to a peace 
against their wiU. The old hostility between the Zamorin and the king of Cochin 
was glowing beneath the ashes; and, since the death of the Pepper King, the 
amuck runners had been making the land unsafe. Three himdred of these had 
burned Upper Cochin in order to avenge the death of their prince. They had 
fallen to the last man in battle; but, as Noronha observed, four thousand of them 
still remained. The yoimg king was therefore living in mortal anguish; and in 
the Portuguese city, where there were from four to five hundred casados, the 
people were prepaired for the worst. The judgment of the viceroy in such cir¬ 
cumstances on the king of Tanor was unfavorable. He believed, as he wrote, 
that the king had become a Christian more to bring the country into a state of 
turmoil than to save his soul, for he was the guiding genius for the regime of 
the weak Zamorin. 

Noronha finished his long report to the king on January 16, 1551.^ At the 
end of the month, after taking contingent measures for a revival of the war, he 
had sailed off for Goa. His fears had not been without foundation. Cabral, his 
predecessor, had remained behind in Cochin in order to take care of the loading 
of the pepper. The ships were not ready for sailing imtil February 24, and Cabral 
wished to set sail for Portugal the following day. During the night news came 
that eight thousand amuck runners had invaded Upper Cochin and had wrought 
great havoc upon it. The Portuguese city itself was now threatened. The captain 
therefore sent Sepdlveda with fifteen hundred Portuguese and other native troops 
to drive out the enemy. In the raging battle which followed, two thousand of 
the enemy and more than fifty of the Portuguese lost their lives, but the invaders 
were expelled and Cabral could set sail the following day. on his return voyage 
to Portugal.® 

The old Caspar Correa, who had come to India vnth Affonso de Albuquerque, 
had finished his chronicle, the Lendas da India, in Goa in 1551 with the Pepper 
War. In it he maintained that the chief reason for the king of Tanor’s becoming 


** Correa erroneously states that the king of Tanor had detained Cabral for four 
days with negotiations <IV 723). Noronha states, however, that Cabral had received his 
letter three or four days after his arrival in Bardela <Q 4592). Couto consequently 
writes that the king of Tanor had detained him for three days and that on the third 
day the letter of the viceroy had arrived (6, 8, 13). Noronha writes that he sailed from 
Ceylon on October 27, and that in (Juilon the factor had come to his ship and informed 
him that Cabral had sailed from Goa to Cochin and was still on the way. When he 
learned this, Noronha immediately sent a boat on ahead with a letter in which he 
ordered Cabral to make no decisions about peace or vrar until he came <Q 4592). 
According to D. Manuel Lima, the viceroy arrived in (Cochin on November 5 <Q 4674), 
according to Botelho Pereira on the sixth (O 4672), and according to Seb. Ferreira on 
the seventh (Q 4596), On November 3, Cabral dubbed two more knights at Bardela 
and noted in the documents that the enemy already wished to conclude a peace (Q 4533- 
4534). Correa's statement, that Noronha's letter was not handed over to Cabral until 
the night of November 28, the vigil of St. Andrew's, is therefore erroneous, since Bardela 
is only two leagues from Cochin, and the viceroy would certainly have communicated 
his arrival at once to Cabral <IV 724). 

» Q 4592. 

« Couto 6, 9. 2, pp. 232-235. 
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a Christian had been his quarrel with the Zamorin, who had wished to take 
from him the lands along the Panane River. He had consequently sought the 
help of the Portuguese.^ Diego Bermudez, the vicar general of the Dominicans, 
moreover, held that the whole history of the conversion of the king of Tanor 
was a fraud, and, as he wrote to the king in Lisbon,^ he had on this account 
incurred the enmity of the bishop and of the viceroy. 

Such was the state of affairs in September when the Banda ship sailed from 
Goa with Dom Alvaro de Ataide, taking with it the latest news on the king of 
Tanor to Malacca. After his return from Malabar on September 16, 1549, Antonio 
Gomes had again taken up his preaching with great zeal and had delivered ser¬ 
mons to large crowds on Wednesdays in the Misericordia and on Sundays in the 
cathedral.^ He preached, as the bishop wrote,^ "like an angel,” and was "a 
plant that is bringing forth much fruit in these regions through his life, his re¬ 
putation, his example, and his teaching.” Cabral, the governor, was also enthu- 
siastaic about Antonio Gomes, and he granted him whatever he asked. The 
friendship between the two was, in fact, so great that many attributed the errors 
committed by the governor to the influence of the rector of St. Paul's College.* 
At his request, Cabral ordered all of the hidden revenues of the pagodas to be 
determined and a register to be drawn up in their regard.^ With his assistance 
Gomes was also able to continue with the erection of the college* and to build 
a small church for the three hundred Christians on the island of Chorao.* This 
friendship with the governor was also of help to Gomes as mission procurator 
of the Fishery Coast and of the Moluccas.^ Henrique Henriques praised the zeal 
with which he cared for the needs of the Christians on the Fishery Coast. But 
on the other hand the rector, who was working hard to expel the Brahmans from 
the island of Goa,^ showed little understanding for the mission. Against Xavier's 
express command he wanted with the bishop to call Henriques from the Fishery' 
Coast in order to make him the confessor of the king of Tanor. Only the death 
of Criminali and the universal rejection of his plan by the missionaries prevented 
him from carrying it out.* When the missionaries, after the death of Criminali, 
unanimously elected Henriques as their superior and Lancilotto, the regional 
superior in the southeast, approved of this election, he was severely reproached 
by Gomes on the score that he had appointed as superior a New Christian who, 
according to the rules of the Society of Jesus, could not become a member of 
the order.* Lancilotto, on the other hand, was of the opinion that the priest 
not only deserved a dispensation so that he could enter the order and be a 
superior, but that he also deserved to be professed.* Further, whereas Xavier, 
who was fully aware of the marriage practices of the natives, only forbade mar- 


* Schurhammer, Ceylon 571. 

* Correa IV 684^. 

* DI I 569^570. 

» Ibid. II 123. 

» Ibid. 140. 

» Ibid. I 497-498; II 3842 44-47. 

* Ibid. I 522 569. 

» Ibid. II 292. 

« Ibid. I 519^520. 

«i Ibid. II 165-166. 

* Ibid. I 530 569. 

« Ibid. 587. 

* Ibid. 11 147. 

* Ibid. 134-135 145-146. 
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riages within the second degree of kindred but tolerated those within the third 
and fourth degrees, Gomes sought to oblige the missionaries on the Fishery Coast 
to forbid marriages even within these grades.^ 

If already in 1549 after Xavier's departure, the rector of St. Paul's College had 
intervened in the affairs of the mission superiors, he was further strengthened in 
his position by a letter from Rome in 1550. In September, 1550, the ships from 
Portugal brought a document of the foimder of the order which appointed Xavier 
provincial of India. In an accompanying letter Ignatius declared that the pro¬ 
vincial could grant the favors and faculties connected with it to his subjects. If 
Master Francis happened to be at a distance from the college, he could delegate 
his authority and the faculties connected with it either in whole or in part to 
the rector of St. Paul's College at the time.<^ Before his departiue Xavier had 
appointed Misser Paulo the mission superior, and he had limited the jurisdiction 
of Antonio Gomes to St. Paul’s CoUege. Gomes now maintained t^t by this 
new letter the general of the order had appiointed him to be the deputy mission 
superior diuing Xavier’s absence. As a reply to this, he was told that Ignatius, 
who had known nothing about Xavier’s instructions when he composed his letter, 
had not intended to cancel his orders. It was therefore decided that all should 
obey Misser Paulo as mission superior, as they had in the past, until Master 
Francis had made a decision in this regard." 

Antonio Gomes' administration of his ofSce as rector of St. Paul's College 
was to fully justify the concern which Xavier and his confreres had about his 
lack of prudence. Master Francis was especially informed about what he was 
doing through the letters which he received from Lancilotto, who attentively 
followed what was happening from Quilon and wrote regularly about it. 

A stone of contradiction for the new rector was the chanting of choir by 
the students- of St. Paul's College. On Sundays and feast days they chanted the 
ecclesiastical hours in the church, as was customary also in the other churches 
of Goa. This practice had been introduced by Mestre 'Diogo and the other 
founders of the college, and it had also been approved by Ignatius. The citizens 
of the city used to come in great numbers to hear the sermon and the choir. 
Gomes declared that such singing was contrary to the rules of the Society of 
Jesus and, despite the opposition of the people, he abolished the practice with 
a single stroke. The result was that the people thereafter avoided the college 
church." ■ 

At the beginning of 1550 Lancilotto sent further news. The college had been 
exclusively founded for native students, and their selection had not always been 
happy. Many were already grown and were veritable barbarians. Lancilotto as 
a consequence had his own fears about them, and these eventually proved to be 
founded, since fome instances of immorality were discovered.^ Antonio Gomes, 
who wished to make of the college a second Coimbra, declared that the Indian 
students were imsuitable for this. He therefore decided to send them all away 
and to take in Portuguese instead as candidates for the Society of Jesus, especially 
since no further confreres of the Society came from Portugal in September, 1549. 
But he was so opposed in this by the authorities that he could only partially 
execute his plan. He dismissed twenty-seven of the native students and took in 

" Ibid. 126-127; cf. Polanco, Chronicon II 144; Brou II 269, n. 1. 

« Ibid. I 736-738. 

« Ibid. II 171-172. 

• Ibid. I 594-595. 

» Ibid. II 170. 
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their place a s imilar number of Portugese as candidates for the order. These 
were all grown men who could hardly read and were without any higher education. 
The native students were completely segregated from them and had their own 
refectory and dormitory. This disturbed them no little, since they were being 
treated as second-class Christians and students of a lower caste and race. Lan- 
cilotto was of the opinion that Gomes was taking too many into the order without 
making a proper choice, and that he was having them ordained to the priesthood 
too easily. With respect to marriages within the forbidden grades, he believed 
that a dispensation in this regard should be obtained in Rome, as had already 
been granted for the New Spaniards.^ 

A year later, at the beginning of 1551, Lancilotto sent further news: 

In the college in (joa there is now not a single Indian. Padre Amtonio Guomez 
dismissed them all and took Portuguese men for our Society, twenty and more, as I 
am told. This year a viceroy came from Portugal and when he saw the condition of 
this college, he was not in the least edified by it but ordered that this college should 
be immediately peopled with boys since this was a matter which the king and queen 
had much at heart. Amtonio Guomez did this on his own account since Micer PauUoo 
and I spoke against it, and so much so that he took it ill that we wished to prevent 
him from doing so. The same thing which he did could have been done with more 
moderation and no scandal if he had dismissed some and taken others, and provided 
some form of livelihood for those whom he dismissed; but the priest is so fervent 
and so zealous for the Society ijCompanhia) that he is unable to act except in this manner. 
May it please our Lord that it all turns out to the good. He has now returned to 
taking in boys by command of the viceroy. This past week I sent him from here in 
Coullio (Quilon) fifteen boys. It seems to me that a year from now the college will 
be filled again and with a better choice of pupils than the others who were taken in 
without any selection, which was the cause of the confusion.^ 

In a second letter Lancilotto noted that Antonio Gomes was certainly an 
upright man, a reasonably good preacher, and zealous for the Society, but all 
agreed that he was completely unsuited for ruling." Despite his friendship with 
Cosme Anes, the opposition of the people, the fact that the revenues amounting 
to 2,500 cruzados had not been given for the use of the Society but for the 
support of the newly converted boys, and the further fact that the Society did 
not own the college but only administered it. Gomes had made this renovation 
under the conviction that the king would later approve of the measures taken." 

The viceroy Dom Affonso de Noronha had arrived in Cochin on November 5, 
1550. Before he landed, people had already come on board his ship and complained 
about the expulsion of the native students, and the bishop who was with Antonio 
Gomes and Cabral in Cochin," had immediately done the same on land. On a 
single day Gomes had expelled each and every one of them with the approval of 
the governor Cabral, as Noronha wrote to Simon Rodrigues, his former confes- 


" DI II 11. On October 20, 1549, Gago wrote that Gomes had taken in twenty since 
his arrival (ibid. I 567). On January 25, 1550, Lancilotto stated that he had dismissed 
twenty-seven Indians and taken in an equal number of Portuguese (ibid. 10). On Januaiy 
27, 1550, he noted that (Jornes had taken in twenty-eight Portuguese during the past 
year (ibid. 15); cf. EX II 401-402 and 418-419. 

" DI II 19. 

" Ibid. 148. 

" Ibid. 172. 

" Ibid. 170 173. 

» Ibid. 141. 
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sor. And he had done this without asking the opinion of the bishop or any other 
worldly authority. When day broke, the college, the pride and hope of India 
and renowned throughout the entire world, was laid waste like a land afficted 
with the plague. It was an unheard of scandal for the entire city. The bishop 
and a number of cavalleiros went to Antonio (jomes and ordered him to take the 
boys back. The priest however told them that he wanted to have only Portuguese 
students in the college, and that he would look for them. When the viceroy had 
him summoned with the other priests of Cochin and asked him how he could 
have done this without the approval of the king and of Father Simon Rodrigues, 
he replied that he had done so because he had discovered that no fruit could be 
gained with the native students, some of whom had been found guilty of grave 
sins. To this the viceroy had replied that it would have been sufficient to have 
sent away the guilty students and to have taken good ones in their place. He 
therefore ordered him in his own luune and in that of the college to immediately 
fill the college again with native Christian boys and to teach them reading, writing, 
and Latin. And, in order to avoid the said grave transgressions, they should be 
allowed to leave as soon as they had reached their fifteenth year if they so 
wished; and other boys should be taken in their place imtil His Highness should 
decide in this regard. Thirteen had already arrived from Cape Comorin and a 
few from Bassein, and the priests told hiin that when he came to Goa he would 
find more than forty already in the college.” 

In Cochin the viceroy was confronted with another source of great vexation— 
the dispute of the city with Antonio Gomes over the church of Madre de Deus 
and the buildup of the college. 

When Xavier reached Cochin in April, 1549, on his voyage to Japan, the city 
and its captain, Francisco da Silva de Meneses, asked him for a priest of the 
Society and had promised to give him a house.” When in this same year Antonio 
Gomes came there from Tanor and preached in the city with great zeal, the 
captain and the city had given him the rich and beautiful church of Madre de 
Deus, which was worth more than 1,100 cruzados, as a site for the Society. And 
in addition to this they had provided six hundred pardaus so that a college large 
enough for fifty confreres could be immediately erected, as Gago wrote at the 
end of October, 1549.” Xavier had ordered Gomes to send a preacher to Cochin 
if one came from Portugal in September.” But no one of the Society came to 
India in 1549. Gago and Francisco Henriques were therefore destined for Cochin. ** 


” Ibid. 140-142. 

” Ibid. I 559. 

» Ibid. 559-560; cf. A. Gomes, ibid. 521. 

•0 EX II 107. 

*1 On January 27, 1550, Lancilotto wrote from Quilon without naming F. Henriques 
that a college had bMn begun in Cochin and that Father B. Gago was in it <DI II 15). 
On April 14, 1550, an official document states that there were in the college B. Gago 
(mentioned in the first place) and F. Henriques (ibid. VII 700); on November 26, 15W, 
P6 r ez wrote a letter to B. Gago (named first), F. Henriques, Ltmcilotto, and the other 
confreres on Cape Comorin (ibid. II 116). At the beginning of 1551, Gago sailed back to 
Goa. He and Antonio Gomes then accompanied the viceroy from September to December 
on his expedition to Oylon. He returned sick from there to Cochin, and from them 
in turn to Goa before Xavier’s arrival (ibid. 277-269). Lucena therefore writes that Gomes 
had sent (Jago to CUxdiin, where he made a good beginning, after Xavier’s departure <9, 
20); Seb. Gonsalves writes that (Jomes had sent him to (Jochin as the first superior <7, 
9). On October 22, 1548, Xavier wrote to the ailing Francisco Henriques, who was at 
the time a missionary in Travancore, that Criminali, the mission superior, woxild visit 
him; and, if he were ill, he would decide whether he should remain or should go to 
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When Cabral came there at the end of 1549 with the bishop and Antonio Gomes, 
he purchased in the name of the Portuguese king a piece of groimd next to the 
church of Madre de Deus on the best square in the city for the erection of a 
college. With the approval of the city, the bishop gave to the Society the right 
to use the church there.® During the following rainy season, the Pepper War 
broke out; and, after the deaths of the captain of Cochin and of the Pepper King, 
the amuck runners penetrated even into the houses of the city in order to take 
bloody vengeance on the people for the death of their king.® But at the same 
time another quarrel broke out over the church of Madre de 'Deus and the build¬ 
ing of the college. When the viceroy arrived in Cochin on November 6, 1550, 
he found the city conducting a lawsuit against Antonio Gomes. The confraternity 
to which the church of Madre de Deus belonged had only agreed to letting the 
priests of the Society of Jesus use their church because they had been so com¬ 
pelled by Cabral. And the city, on its part, was offended by the elaborate build¬ 
ing which Gomes had begun to erect for the college of the Society. One night, 
as a protest to it, some of the citizens had cut down all the coconut palms on 
the property purchased by the governor. Since Cabral had done nothing about 
this, the viceroy wished to make a rigorous investigation of it so that the guilty 
might be punished. At the request of the priests, however, he relinquished his 
design. The city then introduced a suit in its regard.® On December 29, the 


India (that is, to the western coast of India) to recuperate (EX I 465-466). On October 
25, 1549, Henriques was still one of the thr^ priests on the Fishery Cc^t (DI I 520). 
On November 21, 1549, there were only two priests on this mission, and F. Henriques 
was not among them {ibid. 583). He had returned ill to India, as Gago wrote in 1552 
without naming him (ibid. II 284). Polanco is therefore wrong when he makes him 
superior in Cochin already in 1550 (II 145-146). In 1551, after Gago's departure, he was 
superior in the college and busy with its construction and in much better health than 
he had been on the Fishery Ck>ast {ibid. 401-402). 

® Ibid. II 413. On December 12, 1549, the city ceded to the church of Madre de 
Deus the square in front of the main entrance as far as the sea, from the houses of 
Diogo Borges to the houses and property of BastiAo Serrao, more than fifty-eight ells 
{covados ajares) in width, on the condition that a house should never be built upon 
it so that the beauty of ^e dty might he preserved (DI VII 700-701). On January 14, 
1550, Governor (Cabral drew up a document for the priests of the Sc^ety in Cochin in 
which he forbade the erection of several-storied houses next to the college of the Society 
in Cochin, either on the south or on the side towards the sea. On sites appropriate for 
these only adobe houses could be built, and on the east side no houses could be built 
higher than those which were already there. If anyone wished to make his house higher, 
he could only do so with the approval of the rector and priest of the said college. If 
this latter agreed to this, the person concerned would at his own expense have to raise 
the surrounding wall of the college to a height that was no lower than the windows 
of the house in question so that the priests might have the seclusion needed for their 
work. On January 17, Cabral further added that no adobe house or several-storied 
house could be erected in front of the college of Madre de Deus as far as the beach 
on the side towards the sea. On April 14, 1550, the city captain, Francisco da Silva <k 
Meneses, ordered the execution of this edict of the governor; and on the same day 
Fathers Gago and F. Henriques in the College of Madre de Deus obtained from the 
ouvidor Francisco Vicente, on the basis of Cabral's edict, a provision forbidding Dua^ 
Dias to construct a wooden house (cerame), which he had already begun, on the site 
under the penalty of a fine of fifty pardaus. The same injunction was also levied against 
Bastiao Fernandes Serrao and Marcos Ferreira (ibid. 698-700). 

® Correa IV 717. On June 24, 1550, according to Zinadim (67). 

® In 1579 P6rez wrote that the bishop had given an ** irmidazinha da invocacAo da 
Madre de Deus " to the Society so that the priests might have a house in Cochin, and 
that the viceroy (read: Governor Cabral) had given A. Gomes money so that he mi|^t 
purchase a piece of property next to the church. But the mordomos, two citizens of 
Cochin, and the cofrades were so unhappy about this that the viceroy had one or two 
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bishop drew up a document by means of which he handed over the church of 
Madre de Deus to the priests of the Society of Jesus on three conditions: (1) The 
priests of the Society should possess the church only as long as they maintained 
the college. (2) Stipends for Masses should go to the pastor of the cathedral as 
before. (3) The confraternity and its chaplains should continue to have the right 
to use the chinch. With respect to the college building, the viceroy had declared 
that its erection should be suspended, since it was too elaborate for the poor, 
small city, vriiich had only 450 or 500 casados. Besides this, it already had a 
large Franciscan monastery with many priests, and the Dominicans had also re¬ 
ceived from Cabral a piece of ground for 1,700 pardaus for a completely superfluous 
monastery. At the same time the city had still to collect the means for completing 
their cathedral, the first in India; and Frey Vicente had a large college in 
Cranganore not far away. He had therefore granted permission for only a modest 
building for four or five priests of the Society of Jesus until the matter was 
decided by the -king in Portugal.* But two weeks after the issuing of the docu* 
ment granting the church of Madre de Deus to the Society, Lancilotto wrote to 
Ignatius that the bishop had repeatedly told him that he had issued it under 
compulsion and against his will. Lancilotto further noted that it had been given 
against the wishes of the confraternity and to the great displeasure of the people; 
it could not be accepted under any condition.*^ 

Such was the news contained in the letters of his confreres of the last two 
and one-half years which Xavier took with him from Malacca so that he might 
read them during his voyage to India and, as provincial, obtain information from 
them on the status of his mission. 


7. To Cochin by Way of Galle (January, 1552) 

The Galega was the royal Coromandel ship> on which Antonio Pereira was 
sailing as captain from Malacca to Cochin. The weather was good, but the ship 
was old and leaky. Water was entering in many places, and during the voyage 
more than forty ties had to be replaced. ^ -Passengers and crew were becoming 


of them imprisoned. Because of this the whole city was in an uproar against the 
priests when Xavier arrived in 1552 (Informofao 70-71). In 1580 Teixeira stated that at 
the time of Xavier's arrival there was a slight quarrel l»tween some priests and members 
of the confratemi^ with the priests of the Society there because of some decorations 
in the church, during the course of which the viceroy sent one of the members of the 
confraternity to jail (Teixeira It. P. 2, c. 20). The viceroy himself gave an account of 
his intervention (DI II 141). 

* The text of the deed has been published (ibid. 135-137). 

* On January 5, 1551, Noronha wrote that he had ordered Gomes to build the college 
in a simpler manner, and he added: “ PareckS bien a los Padres y no hazen aora mAs 
que X 6 XII celdas hasta venir recaudo del Reyno” (ibid. 141); and on the sixteenth of 
the month: “ Lhe dixe que ho nam deviao de fazer.... Todavya ho quiserio comecar 
com fazerem apousentos pera qatro ou cynqo pesoas e nam Iho pude estorvar” (ibid. 
182). Gomes reported on the same day: “Em (Kuchin temos hiun citio muy bom e 
igregia,... temos humas casas com seu recolhimento muy boas” (ibid. 178). They were 
still only wooden buildings (ibid. 547-548). 

Ibid. 172-173. 

> On the Coromandel ship, see Volume III, pp. 4-5, where we erroneously assumed that 
Antonio Pereira sailed with the Coromandel ship from Pulicat to Malacca in 1545; on 
this see also Vol. II, p. 637. 

2 The Latin translation of the testimony of Antonio Pereira at the Goa process of 
1557 has the following: “ctun dicta sua navis esset pervetusta ac ligaminum penuria 
laboraret, multisque rimis aquam acciperet” (MX II 265). The Portuguese text has: 
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afraid, but Xavier consoled them and told them to take heart. There was nothing 
to fear; the Galega would come safely to India.^ On board the ship there were 
also many Mohammedans, and Antonio Pereira noted how they were always 
glad to speak with Father Master Francis.^ 

The first harbor which the ship entered was Galle, on the southern tip of 
Ceylon. Miguel Fernandes,^ an old, married Portuguese, who had been living 
in Ceylon for many years and had built a ship in Galle, lay sick there in his home, 
since he had been unable to pass water for a day and a night. Xavier visited 
him and told him to take courage. He would immediately offer a Mass for him 
and recommend him to God. Fernandes summoned up his strength so that he 
could assist at the Holy Sacrifice. When he returned home and the priest visited 
him again, the crisis had passed. Xavier told him that he should go to confession 
and the Lord would restore him his health.^ 

After a short stay, the Galega continued on its way and arrived in good shape 
in Cochin on Janiutry 24, 1552. ^ 


o padre se embarcou na sua nao, e com ella ser muito velha, e Ihe cortarem na mesma 
viagem corenta e tantos liames, por Ihe tomar agoa que fazia por muitos lugares** (SA 
II 193). 

3 MX II 265-266. 

4 Ibid. 417. In Vol. Ill, p. 4, we erroneously placed this scene in the voyage of 1545. 
[See the correction in n. 18 on the page indicated. — Translator's note.] 

3 In 1545 Miguel Fernandes declared that he was married to a daughter of Ck>n- 
Calo Gomes de Azevedo, a fidalgo who was sent as a captain of an auxiliary fleet to the 
Moluccas in 1527 and fought against (Cambay' in 1530 (Correa III 258-261 292 393), and 
that he had been known to all the preceding governors (Schurhammer, Ceylon 228). 
In 1546 he marched from KottS, where he was living, to Trincomali in order to help 
Andr6 de Sousa {ibid. 379-381). At the end of 1546 he was still living in KottS, one of the 
forty Portuguese settled in Ceylon who signed a letter to D. Joao de Castro, on November 
27, 1546 {ibid. 495497). In 1552 or 1553 Vidiye BandRra burned a beautiful ship which he 
had just finished building in Galle and was still on the wharf <Couto 6, 10, 12, p. 480). 
After this Galle, as it seems, was abandoned by the Portuguese (Donald Ferguson, "The 
History of Ceylon... as Related by Barros and Couto,” JCB 60 [1909] 370, n. 1). In 
1553 he was living in Goa, in 1557 he was again in KottS (Sousa Viterbo, O thesauro 
4041); cf. Schurhammer, Ceylon 171-172 364. 

^ MX II 195-196. We place Xavier's visit to Galle on his return voyage from Malacca 
to Cochin in January, 1552, because, according to Ck>uto, Miguel Fernandes built a 
ship there in 1552. During the other years we find him resident in KottS. The Galega, 
which was old and leaky, also had reasons for putting in at the first harbor. 

^ EX II 274; DI II 293. 
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TWO WEEKS IN COCHIN (JANUARY 24—BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1552) 


1. The Arrival (January 24, 1552) 

Three pepper ships lay in the harbor, the Visitagao, the Espera, and the 
Trindade, when the Galega entered the bay of Cochin on January 24, 1552. The 
Santa Cruz under the command of Bernardo Nassi, the first ship of the Portuguese 
fleet, had weighed anchor shortly before this; and a fifth, the Sdo Joao, was still 
occupied in (Juilon with the loading of its cargo. ^ The college of the Society 
of Jesus in which Xavier found a welcome with his seven companions lay in the 
southwestern part of the city not far from the beach. It was a simple, wooden 
structure near the church of Madre de Deus, which Francisco de Mendoza, the 
captain of a ship of the Malabar fleet, had built more than forty years before, 
probably in gratitude for a victory. ^ Here Xavier encountered for the first time 


1 Cf. Vol. Ill, p. 444. 

2 According to Teixeira, Mendo^ had built the church a few years earlier (Teixeira 
It., P. 2, c. 20), according to Seb. Gongalves more than forty years before (7, 9). Among 
the captains of "'navios e caravelas* in India, a Francisco de Mendoza is named as the 
captain of the Ajuda on October 31, 1520 (CA VII 179). He is probably the same one 
who was sent in December, 1526, as captain of a ship to Portugal to inform the king 
about the danger of the Turks (Correa II 611). He was perhaps the foimder of the 
Madre de Deus church. But since four more namesakes are mentioned in the first 
half of the sixteenth century in India, the matter is not certain. Authors give different, 
contradictory data on the church even though they knew it well. In 1555 P6rez called 
it an iglesia (DI III 244), in 1579 a irmidazinha {Informagdo 70); in 1549 A. Gomes, a 
formosa e rica ygreya (DI I 521); in 1552 Eredia, a chiesa molto grande et bella, quanto 
sia nella India {ibid, II 290). But since the church was too small during Lent and 
on great feasts, a larger building was begun in 1583 (Valignano 422-423; cf. DI II 558). — 
The college adjoined the church and was a wooden building when Eredia came to 
Cochin in September, 1551 (DI II 547), *um serame [wooden structure] que estava no 
chao todo aberto." It had a priest and a brother when Xavier arrived there, as P6rez 
writes {Informagdo 71), At the beginning of 1551, the viceroy had granted permission 
for the construction of ten to twelve cells, that is, rooms for four to five persons, but 
it was not until the end of 1552 that Eredia could write that he had already begun to 
erect a good college and that some stone buildings of the same were already completed. 
They were living in them, and he had already spent two thousand pardaus on them 
(DI II 548). The said college was completed in 1553 (ibid. 582); and three years later, 
in 1556, a new building for the school was ready. The city gave the money for it 
(ibid. Ill 244). In December, 1557, the provincial, Gongalo da Silveira, could report that 
the residence for four priests and half a dozen brothers was now built. It was con¬ 
sequently possible to live a regular religious life in it from then on. The garden offered 
the possibility of enlarging the house as needed (ibid. 755). In 1561 a new college building 
was begun, and in 1574 a new wing was added to it (Valignano 422). In his *life of 
Father Francisco Durao, composed in 1612, Ambrosio Soeiro wrote that when Durio 
came to Cochin as a candidate for the order with Morais senior in 1551, the college had 
been a wooden structure with only two rooms for a priest and a brother (ARSI: Lms. 58, 
193). When Xavier arrived, it was certainly larger. 
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the rector of the college. Father Antonio Eredia,’ and his assistant Thomas,* 
one of the oiphan boys of Pedro iDom^nech; but he was also pleasantly surprised 
to find there two old acquaintances, Henrique Henriques,’ the superior of the 
Fishery Coast, and Lancilotto,* the superior of Quilon. There he also met the 
young king of the "eleven thousand” Maidive Islands, who had been instructed 
in the faith by Eredia and had been baptized by him on New Year's Day in Cochin 
and was now receiving further instructions from him in the college.^ 

On September 5, 1551, new confreres had come with the ships from Portugal 
to Goa. Among them was Melchior Nunes Barreto, who had brought with him 
a letter of Simon Rodrigues appointing him rector of St. Paul’s College and, in 
Xavier’s absence, vice-provincial of India. In his letter Rodrigues further declared 
that he had received a letter from Ignatius confirming this appointment. Upon 
the receipt of this information, Antonio Ciomes immediately surrendered his office 
as rector of the college. But when he learned two days later that his successor 
had not brought a letter from Ignatius, but only one from Rodrigues which stated 
that he should as superior consign his letter to the rector of the college, he was 
puzzled on what he should do. After Xavier's appointment as provincial, Rodrigues 
no longer had any jurisdiction over India. On the other hand, Xavier had ap¬ 
pointed him rector and Misser Paulo superior of the mission for three years, 
and these three years had not as yet run their course. Since the viceroy was 
sailing with the fleet to Ceylon in the middle of September, he decided to ac¬ 
company him there along with the bishop and the guardian of the Franciscans; 
and he definitively and forever relinquished his office as rector of the college and 
handed it over to Misser Paulo against the latter's will. All the confreres in 
Goa with the exception of Nunes Barreto then decided that they would henceforth 
obey him alone as their superior vmtil Xavier returned from Japan or made a 
decision in this regard from there. Master Gaspar concurred with this when 


3 DI II 290. 

4 Ibid. 411 540. 
s Ibid. 309. 

4 On January 28, 1552, he wrote a letter to Ignatius from Cochin. It is now lost, 
but it is mentioned by Ignatius in his answer of July 5, 1553 (ibid. Ill 6). That Lan- 
cilotto was with Xavier in Cochin at the beginning of 1552 is known from his own 
words (ibid. 221-222). Because of sickness, Baltasar Nunes had gone from the Fishery 
Coast to Quilon at the beginning of 1552 (ibid. II 104). He also went to Cochin before 
February 4, 1552 <EX II 311). Antonio China had also been in Ck)chin before he accom¬ 
panied Xavier to China in 1552, as Xavier wrote (m July 21, 1552 (ibid. 474475). He 
perhaps went to Cochin when A. Gomes drove all the native pupils out of St. Paul's 
College. In his letters, however, Eredia only mentions Thomas as an assistant. Manuel 
de Morals senior, the brothers Manuel Dias, Pedro de Almeida, and Aleixo Madeira, the 
candidate Francisco Durao, and the orphan Thomas all arrived in Cochin on their 
voyage to India on September 30, 1551 (DI II 227). Morals wrote a letter from there 
to Portugal on Novem^r 28 (ibid. 220-229); but he had sailed with his companions for 
Goa, where we already find him on December 9, before Xavier's arrival (ibid. 238). The 
bishop, A. Gomes, and Gago had gone with the viceroy to Ceylon and had returned 
to C^hin shortly before Christmas, 1551 (Ck)uto 6, 9, 18, p. 356). On November 10, 
1552, Gago wrote a letter from there to Portugal (DI II 277-289) in which he stated that 
he was now sailing back ill to Goa (ibid. 288). He and the bishop had returned to Goa 
before Xavier’s arrival. The latter sent greetings to the bishop on February 4, 1552 
(EX 11 312). Gomes had also sailed with Gago and the bishop, as had the newly baptized, 
eight-year-old crown prince of Trincomali, whom the viceroy had entrusted to Gomes 
so that he might be educated in St. Paul’s Oillege (DI II 297). Xavier also failed to 
meet Francisco Henriques in Cochin. Eredia had succeeded him in October, 1551, and 
he also had sailed back to Goa. 
t DI II 291 
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he came to Goa from Ormuz in the middle of November, especially since he was 
told that Xavier had been of the opinion that no one should be given the office 
of superior of the Indian mission who had not been previously tested for a long 
time as to whether or not he had the qualities for taking over the direction of 
the Society in a land so different from Europe. If Xavier did not return, or did 
not send a message in this regard, the confreres should be called to Goa from 
the outstations to elect a superior for the mission until Francis decided the affair. 
Henrique Henriques and Lancilotto had consequently gone to Goa to prepare 
the mail for Europe and to see if Xavier, or letters from him, had come from 
Malacca. * 


2. The Viceroy Dom Affonso de Noronha^ 

Xavier's first visit was to the viceroy, Dom Affonso de Noronha, to whom 
he presented the ambassador of the duke of Bungo. He also delivered to him 
the duke's letter for the king and his gift, an armor for a Japanese knight. The 
viceroy was nearing his sixties, w He was of medium size and had a distinguished 
appearance. His sunburned face was framed by a trimmed, black, full bearcL 
He was a zealous Christian, abstemious, a lover of the truth, simple in his man¬ 
ner, and a great friend of the Society of Jesus. He had been the first to 
invite priests of the Society to come to Africa,^ and he considered himself to be 
their companion, as he wrote to Simon Rodrigues. He was the fourth son of 
the marques of Villa Real, Dom Fernando de Meneses, who had been captain of 
the fortress of Ceuta in Morocco from 1491 to 1509, His wife, Dona Maria de 


4 Cf. the letter of Nunes Barreto written from Goa on December 9, 1551 (ibid, 23&- 
240), that of Caspar Barzaeus of December 12, 1551 (ibid. 242-243), and the already 
somewhat less clear letter of Frois of December 1, 1552 (ibid, 449); see also Polanco's 
account, which complements the preceding letters with new data (Chronicon II 398^399). 

9 On D. Affonso de Noronha, see: (1) the genealogical works of Sousa, Hist. Geneal. 
V 206, and *Andrade Leitao XII 385, XIV 57; (2) for his stay in Africa: A. de Domellas, 
Elementos para a Historia de Ceuta (Lisboa, 1923) 101-110, with a picture, and his edition 
of Jerdnimo de Mascarenhas, Histdria de la ciudad de Ceuta (ibid. 1918) 2TI-2S9. On 
Noronha's work in India, see: (1) the sources in Q, index, DI Il-III, index; Gavetas V 
325-329; Schurhammer, Ceylon, index; Sousa Viterbo, O Thesouro do Rei de Ceyldo 
(Lisboa, 1904); (2) accounts: Ciorrea IV 724-727; Couto, Dicadas 6-7; Queyroz, Conquista 
da India 599^3 611-615; Faria y Souza, Asia Portuguesa II 250-285, with picture. — He 
was viceroy from 1550 to 1554. He sailed back to Portugal in 1555, where he then became 
the lord high steward of the infanta D. Maria, the daughter of King Manuel. He died 
in 1571 and was buried in the Dominican church of Santardm (Sousa, Hist. Geneal. V 
206). The church with all its funerary monuments fell victim to the destructive rage 
of the enemies of the Church in 1834 (Pinho Leal XI 544-545). 

D. Affonso de Noronha died in 1571, as D. Fernando de Noronha, the fifth count 
of Linhares (died in 1659), wrote in his printed petition, on the basis of which he 
received the title of duke from Philip IV in 1660 (Ajuda 51, 8-17, f. 21 v). According 
to Queyroz he died when he was seventy-eight (Conqu. da India 615); according to Couto, 
over seventy-five (7, 1, 6, p. 55); according to Domellas, seventy-five (110). 

H His picture, from the contemporary painting in the governor's palace in Pangim 
(Goa), is given with a description of the colors by Faria y Sousa 284-285. The colored 
portrait of him in *Breve tratado de todos os visoreys of Pedro Barreto de Resende is 
given without the colors by Damiao Peres in the Historia de Portugal IV (1932) 75. His 
exterior and traits of character are briefly given by Couto 7, 1, 6, p. 55; Faria y Sousa 
II 283-285, and Queyroz 615. 

^ D. Maurfcio Gomes dos Santos, SJ., "A entrada dos jesuftas em Marrocos no s6- 
culo XVI," Melanges d*itudes luso-marocaines didUes d la memoire de D. Lopes et 
P. de Cinival (Lisbonne-Paris, 1945) 225-295. 

H DI II 140. 
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Efa, had brought him as her dowry the estates of Maceira and Serem, and she 
had borne him five sons and one daughter. The eldest of these children. Dom 
Fernando, had accompanied him to India. Dom Affonso had grown up in constant 
conflict with the hereditary foes of the Christian faith and had been the captain 
of Ceuta from 1538 to 1549. ^ As commander of the Order of Christ, he held the 
prebends of Olalhas, Sfio Miguel da Guerra, and Sao Joio da Castanheira. His 
wife had earlier been a lady in waiting of Queen Catarina. 

Dom Affonso had been appointed viceroy of India by the king of Portugal in 
1549 for his services in Africa. He had sailed to India in 1550 and had landed 
in Colombo, where he found King Bhuvaneka Bfihu quarreling with his brother 
MSyfidunnS. He decided that their respective claims should be settled by a court 
of arbitration in India. When he reached Cochin from Ceylon in November, he 
found that it too was in a state of war. Through the mediation of the king of 
Tanor, he effected a provisional peace between the Zamorin and the king of 
Cochin. When he learned of the murder of Bhuvaneka Bahu, he returned with 
his fleet to Ceylon in September, 1551, to put the country in order. About 
Christmas, when he returned to Cochin, he found it again in a state of war. The 
loading of pepper had, as a consequence, become completely impossible. The 
king of Tanor had come with large sums of money and had gone from one king 
to another, and from one lord to another, in order to persuade them to band 
together against the king of Cochin and to send pepper to the Zamorin instead 
of to Ck}chin. He had already won over the Pepper King and many of his neighbor¬ 
ing kings and lords. He had even attempted to draw the rajsdi of Quilon over 
to his side. Thirty thousand NSyars had already assembled in Chembe, in the 
territory of the Pepper King, when Noronha marched against it with around four 
thousand Portuguese and many native Christians from Cochin. After heavy fighting, 
he captured and burned Chembe. He cut down its palm trees and devastated 
Bardela as well. The other kings then asked for peace and promised that they 
would again deliver pepper as they had before. At their request Noronha then 
sent his son up the rivers in order to expedite its transport. 

A year before this Noronha had written the following to his king: 

I saw a letter which a man wrote from Malaqa with news about Mestre Francysqo. 
He says that he reached Japio and wrote from there to Malaqa that he had gained 
much fruit, and that he had already made many Christians, and that he had been called 
by the king of the land to a leading city, where he was, that he hoped in our Lord to 
convert him and to make him a Christian, and that much service would be rendered to 
Him in that land, and that certain men had come with this same letter from that land 
to see the customs of the Christians and their churches and ceremonies; and after they 
had seen all and had been greatly honored and received in Malaqa by the captain and 
officials and all the other people, they returned very content to the said Japam, which 
gives reason for many thanks to be given to our Lord. 20 


M ‘Andrade Leitio XII 385. 

>5 Gavetas V 329 (Q 4747). 

t* From 1538 to 1549 (Mascarenhas 2T7~28S; also Sousa, Hist. Geneal. V 206); from 
1540 to 1549 (DomeUas 101-110). 

17 Sousa, Hist. Geneal. V 206. 

1 * Gavetas V 329. 

17 On this see Noronha's data in the Asento of January 4, 1552 <Q 4732), his letters 
to the king of January 27, 1552 <Q 4745: Schurhammer, Ceylon 598), and to the queen 
on the same day <Q 4747: Gavetas V iT&STl ); also the letter of SimSo Botelho of January 
30, 1552 (Cartas 37-38), the two documents of knightings in Q 4724-4725, and the account 
in Couto 6, 9, 18, pp. 356-359. On September 20, 1552, the king of Tanor wrote a letter 
to King John III to justify himself (Q 4874). 

»DI II 182-183. 
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Xavier and his Japanese companions were therefore received by the viceroy 
with the greatest warmth. He readily accepted the duke of Bungo's offer of a 
mutual, friendly alliance; and he gave the duke's letter for the ‘king of Portugal 
and his gift of an armor to Diogo Lopes de Sousa, who had brought Melchior 
Nunes Barreto and Eredia with their companions from Portugal to India in 1549 
and was now on the point of sailing back to Portugal as the captain of the Espera. 
The viceroy further offered Xavier his fullest support for his joiumey to Japan. 
Like the king of Portugal, he had the spread of the faith much at heart, and he 
promised Diogo Pereira that he would send him with Xavier as the king's ambas¬ 
sador to the Middle Kingdom.^ 


3. Antonio Eredu^^ 

Antonio Eredia, ^ the superior of the college of Madre de Deus, had been bom 
in Bragan^a in 1518^ and had studied Latin for four years before his entrance 
into the order. Rodrigues had received him into the Society in Evora in 1545 
and had sent him to Coimbra, where he made the Long Retreat under the direction 
of Father Strada. During his novitiate he had been long exercised in such lowly 
offices as those of cook, refectorian, buyer, and secretary. He had also made 
three pilgrimages, two of 50 leagues each, and a third of 120 or 130 leagues beyond 
Alcald. He had then studied a year of Latin and a second of philosophy and 
moral cases under Leao Henriques. For these he had read almost the entire 
commentaiy of Cajetan. After his ordination to the priesthood, he had been oc¬ 
cupied with the study of theology, mostly in private. ^ 

In 1551 the Espera, the flagship under Captain Diogo Lopes, had sailed to 
India with Nunes Barreto, Brothers Melchior iDias, Manuel Teixeira, and Jorge 


31 EX II 274; DI II 298; Valignano 195. On his zeal for the mission see also D1 II 474. 

32 On Eredia see the *Responsa Nodal I 194-194v with his original signature. The 
answers to the questionnaire of the visitor Nadal were written between the end of July 
and September 10. 1561. in Lisbon, where Eredia was at the time (Ep. Nadal I 536, cf. 495). 
In addition to these, the main sources for his life are: Q, index, and DI I-V, indices. 
Extant letters from him are dated as follows: January 19 and 24. 1552 <DI II 289-293); 
November 25 {ihuL 408414), December 20 (ibid. 547-549), end of 1552 {ibid. 55^556); Octobtf 
20, 1554 (ibid. Ill 99-105); October 24. 1555 (ibid. 287-289); and 1561 (ibid. V 192-202). — 
He did good work in Cochin as superior from 1549 to the beginning of 1553, and in 
Ormuz from 1553 to 1557. The intolerable heat of the island compelled him to go to 
Goa in 1556 for nearly a year because of his poor health. From 1558 to 1560 he was 
again in India, in Goa, Bassein, and Chaul, sickly, melancholic, and wavering in his 
vocation (cf. the judgments on him in DI IV 382 400 419 457 and 506). In the beginning 
of 1561 he consequently had to be sent back to Portugal, where he inspired many in 
Lisbon with his accounts of missionary prospects in Macassar and in the land of the 
Gold Emperor Monomotapa (Li7r. Quadr. VII 566*570); but he also gave vent to his 
dissatisfaction with the work on the missions in a long letter and had to be dismissed 
in 1562, as the provincial wrote to Nadal on November 25, 1562 (Ep. Nadal II 151). 

23 In the originals of his Portuguese letters, he always signs himself as Antonio 
Eredia. in his reply to the questions of the Spanish visitor as Antonio Heredia. 

24 In 1561 he wrote in the *Responsa Nadal that he was forty-three or forty-two 
years old and had been sixteen y^rs in the order. The latter statement is correct, 
since he entered in Coimbra on September 17, 1545 (ARSI: Las. 43, 2). According to the 
contemporary data, he was bom in 1518 or 1519. On November 25, 1559, Cabral wrote 
that Eredia was forty-five to forty-seven years old and twelve or thirteen years in the 
order (DI IV 457). According to this, he would have entered in 1546 or 1547, which 
does not fit; and he would have been bom between 1512 and 1514, which can also be 
wrong. 

25 ^Response Nadal; DI IV 429 457 506. 
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Nunes, and three of Pedro Dom^nech's orphan boys.^ Th^ had left Lisbcm on 
March 10, and as far as Mozambique the sea had been as calm and smooth as 
the Tagus between Santar^m and Lisbon.^ During the voyage Eredia taught 
Christian doctrine and took care of the sick. By the light of the lantern for the 
windlass of the anchor, he and Nunes Barreto read the entire Tertia Pars of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, the whole of the Book of Job, the whole of 
the Epistle to die Hebrews, and a part of the remaining letters of St. Paul." 

Thanks to the efforts of the priests, brothers, and orphan boys and the sup¬ 
port of the captain, quarrels, cursings, and blasphemies and other disorders soon 
ceased on board the ship. Many declared that they had sailed many times before 
to India but had never seen such a holy ship." Nunes Barreto, the superior, 
preached on Sundays and feast days; and spiritual exhortations were also often 
given in the evenings. On Sundays and feast days a “dry Mass” was read; the 
Litanies were sung every day, and on Saturdays the Salve. There were also 
frequent processions and daily instructions in the faith." 

On Mozambique the Espera was joined by the Santa Cruz, which was carry¬ 
ing the six Dominicans, and by the ship on which was sailing (Jongalo Rodrigues. 
The priests and their companions remained upon the island for three or four 
weeks and nursed the many sick who arrived on all the ships. They also preached 
the jubilee which had been granted by the pope with great success. They heard 
many confessions, and they were helped in this by the three Dominican priests. 
Many restitutions were made; many alms were given; and many who had lived 
in sin for long years were converted. Many of the poor were clothed; many of 
the sick were healed; and many feuds were settled.When the Espera departed, 
it took with it sixty people who were sick, and these required the attention of 
all the priests and brothers until it reached Goa. Near the chapel of Nossa 
Senhora do Baluarte, the ship ran onto a reef as it was leaving the harbor and 
almost sank. During the last stretch of their voyage, from Mozambique to Goa, 
almost all the confreres were ill; but they all eventually reached Goa in good 
health with the exception of Jorge Nimes. When the ship was still a hundred 
leagues from the Indian coast, he died a pious death." 

The Espera reached Goa on September 5, almost simultaneously with the five 
other ships. Only the Espadarte with Manuel de Morals senior was missing. 
The new arrivals were given a most charitable welcome by their confreres. But 
they did not remain united for long. Eight days after his arrival, Eredia was 
sent with the fleet of the viceroy Dom Affonso de Noronha to Cochin in order to 
preach and to take over the college there." He sailed with these ships to Quilon, 
where he found Father Lancilotto with two brothers and a college in which there 
were forty native students; and from there he sailed on to Cochin, where he 
encountered Father Manuel de Morals senior with three brothers and four orphan 
boys in the college. They had come with the Espadarte on the outer route and 
had reached the harbor of Cochin on September 30. When Morals sailed on with 
his companions at the end of November for Goa, he left behind with Eredia, as 


" On the voyage to India, see the accounts of Eredia <Q 4746 4917), |M- Nunes Barreto 
(Q 4710), Teixeira (Q 4699); also Q 4641 4646; Wicki, Uste 270. 

" DI II 232. 

» Ibid. 237 409. 

» Ibid. 234. 

30 Ibid. 199-200 234-237 409. 

31 Ibid. 201 232 237-238 410. 

32 Ibid. 201-202 231-234 293 410411. 

33 Ibid. 202-203 238-239 290 410411. 
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the latter had requested, Thomas, one of the four boys so that he might teach 
the native boys in his college.^ At the time of Xavier’s arrival in Cochin, there 
were around 150 day students, some of whom were mestizos, the children of 
Portuguese married to native women, and others who were native bom. The 
boys, who were being taught how to read and write and the elements of the 
faith in the college, worked as apostles in their own homes. They taught catechism 
to the slaves; they urged their fathers to go to confession; and these same boys, 
who had earlier been offered to the idols by their pagan parents, now destroyed 
the statues of these gods with fire. They frequently confessed their sins, sang 
the Salve Regina and the Litanies, and recited other prayers. Eredia preached 
to large crowds in the city, heard confessions, settled disputes, and visited the 
hospitals with no little fruit. The chief event during his labors in Cochin was, 
however, the baptism of the king of the Maldives.^ 


4. The Baptism of the King of the Maldives (January 1, 1552)^ 

From the time of their arrival in India, the Portuguese had had a special in¬ 
terest in the Maldives, those thousands of large and small coral islands which 
stretched from north to south in nineteen groups of circular atolls sixty leagues 
from the western coast of India. From them they obtained the coconut fibers 
indispensable for the fashioning of ropes and for caulking the ships on their 
voyages to and from India. From them also came cowry shells, which circulated 
as small change in Bengal, and King Manuel had sent a detailed account on them. ^ 
In 1511 the king of the Maldives had asked Albuquerque, on his return voyage 
from Malacca, to free him from the oppressions of the Moors in Cannanore.^ 
Their chief agent, Mamalle (Muhammad All), had secured a monopoly in trade 


Ibid. 226-229 238 411. — On November 28, Morais was still writing from Cochin 
(ibid. 229, where at the end of the letter XXVIII instead of XXIII is to be read). On 
December 9 he was already in Goa (ibid. 238). Thomas was a Fleming (Wicki, Liste 
337) and is described by Eredia as a brother. He taught boys reading, writing, and the 
Small Catechism <DI II 548 555 582). On the departure of the orphan boys of Pedro 
Domtoech in Lisbon, see the latter's letter of April 1, 1551, in Ep. Mixtae II 530-535. 

3i Cf. his letter of January 19, 1552 <DI II 290-293). 

The main sources for the conversion of the king of the Maldives are the letters 
of Cabral, of February 21, 1550 <Q 4390: SR IV 492-493); Benmidez, of December 21. 
1551 (Q 4719: Schurhammer, Ceylon 572); Gago, of January 10 <0 4741: DI II 285-287); 
Eredia, of January 19 (Q 4740: ibid. 292); Noronha, of January 27 (Q 4746: SR V 97-98); 
Xavier, of January 31, 1552 (Q 4761: EX II 307); and of the king of the Maldives himself, 
of January 28, 1554 (Q 6043: DI III 50). and January 22, 1555 <Q 6078: SR VI 11). In 
addition to these there are the general accoimts of the history of the Maldives by 
H. C. P. Bell, “Excerpta Maldivinana, n. 10: The Portuguese at the Maldives,” JCB 32 
<1932) 76-124. In addition to the European authors, he also gives the pertinent extracts 
from the Tdfikh, the native chronicle of the Maldives composed in the eighteenth century 
from earlier materials; and he compares them with the oral tradition in Pyrard. See 
also M. A. J. Fitzler, "Die Maldiven im 16. imd 17. Jahrhundert," Zeitschrift fiir Indo- 
logic and Iranistik 10 (1936) 215-256. The later tradition is given by Pyrard, who stayed 
on MSle from 1602 to 1607 and has given the most detailed description of the land and 
its people (Voyage I [Paris, 16791 169-170). — For the later history, see Bell 97-105; Fitzler 
231-248; and, more briefly, Sousa, Or. Conqu. 1, 1, 1, 67. The family tree of the Maidive 
lungs is given by Zambaur 306-307. 

^ The account, composed around 1505, is published in Fitzler 249-256. Other de¬ 
scriptions are given by Castanheda 4, 35; Barros 3, 3, 7; Valignano 284-287; and especially 
Pyrard I 71-197; for the accounts before Xavier, see Yule 546-548. 

J* See the letter of the agent B&bi *Abd-AllSh to King Manuel in Schurhammer, 
"Orientalische Briefe,” 271-272. 
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with the islands, part of which had already fallen under his authority; and he 
had obliged the princes to pay an annual tribute of from ten to twenty thousand 
pardaus in the form of coconut fibers, amber, and gold and silver coins. In 1518 
the Portuguese had driven the intruder from the islands and had sent JoSo Gomes 
there with a number of soldiers. He built a wooden fortress on the main island 
of Male, but he brought the people there to a state of desperation through his 
tyrannical rule.* With the help of their Mohammedan coreligionists in Calicut, 
^ey burned the fortress down in 1521 and killed its garrison. Calm was restored 
in 1526, and Luis Martins was sent there as captain and factor. But even after 
this the 'king of the islands had to complain repeatedly about the transgressions 
of the Portuguese ships and freebooters. In 1543, for example, Jerdnimo de H- 
gueiredo was sent by Martim Affonso de Sousa to seek for the fabled gold island. 
But instead of doing this, he had sailed to the Maldives to himt for booty and 
girls, and he had sailed on from there to Mergui in Farther India imtil his men 
surfeited with his tyrannies refused to obey him and initiated a suit against him 
on his retvum to Ceylon.^ In 1547 the long again complained about the raids and 
robberies committed by the Portuguese of Cochin and their slaves. Captains who 
were driven off their course from Malacca to India onto the Maidive Islands, 
such as Guilherme Pereira, JoSo Criado, EstevSo Toscano, and others, could confirm 
his complaints. At the end of the year the governor therefore sent JenSnimo 
Butaqua as chief captain with a niunber of ships to protect the people living on 
the islands, and he forbade private voyages there in the future.*^ 

This was the state of affairs in 1548, when King Hasan ShirSzi died. He had 
reigned from 1528 imtil 1548 and had been succeeded by Muhammed, the son 
of his half-brother.^ Cabral had been staying in Cochin with his fleet since the 
beginning of December, 1549, when, in February, 1550, he received an unexpected 
visit from the queen of the Maldives and a young relative of hers. She com¬ 
plained that the king, her husband, had driven her from the palace, had taken 
away her possessions, and had refused to restore them. Cabral had received her 
and had intended to send her back to the king with a note on her behalf when 
the latter himself showed up in Cochin with serious complaints about his wife. 
She had already been the wife of an uncle of his and of his brother. King Muham¬ 
mad, whom she had slain with a dagger.^ He asked the governor not to allow 
her to return to the islands since he did not want to be king where she lived. 
He also complained about the Portuguese captains who came to his islands and 
about their many tyrannies and the contempt with which they treated him. 
Cabral had given the king an honorable reception and had provided him with a 


* See the extensive account of Alvaro Fernandes of December 30, 1520, in AJgum 
Documentos 449454. 

« Barros 3, 3, 7; Correa II 568-570. 

« Correa III 15; Q 111. 

« Q 1822: Gavetas III 218-234. 

« Q 3092 3145 3153 3260 3387 3526 3546 3874. 

4* According to the native chronicle, Muhammad was the son of a half-brother of 
King Hasan Shirazi VIII. He ruled from Hegira 955 to 957, and thus at least until 
January 20, 1550 A.D., since the year of the Hegira 957 began on that day, if the dates 
of the Tarikh can be relied upon. His father was ’Umar Mafat Kilfge, son of the sultan 
Kalu Muhammad, who ruled from Hegira 919 to 935 <1513-1528) (Bell 85-86). 

^ According to the Tarikh, Muhammad had ruled for two years and four months 
when he was murdered by his brother Hasan, who took the rule for himself (Bell 91). 
This is, however, contradicted by Cabral’s letter of February 21, 1550, according to which 
Muhammad ruled at most for a little over two years. Hegira 955 began on February 
11, 1548; Hegira 956 on January 30, 1549; Hegira 957 on January 20, 1550. 
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residence and support. On February 21, 1550, he wrote to his Icing in Portugal 
that he would acquiesce to his desires and that he would send him contented back 
to his country. He added that His Highness had granted many fidalgos the 
command of a fleet to the Maldives without being informed on how little such 
fleets were needed. The king of the Maldives was obliged to deliver each year 
at his own expense six hundred bahdrs of coconut fibers in Cochin for His Highr 
ness. The fleets which His Highness granted to his fidalgos cost much money, 
and he lost through them many of the revenues which the king of the Maldives 
was obliged to pay; and he must further, on his own accoimt, recompense the 
king for aU the robberies and tyrannies which his captains and their men per¬ 
petrated there. His Highness should therefore not allow anyone to go there to 
tyrannize them, for the king and his people w«« willing to pay the taxes which 
they were obliged to pay. * 

A year later, in December, 1551,^ the King of the Eleven Thousand Islands, 
as he was called,^ had been driven from them by a rival.* He had gone again to 
Cochin and had asked the viceroy, Noronha, for help and had informed him of 
his desire to become a Christian. Diogo Borges, who had taken up his cause, 
had persuaded him to do so; * and after a summary instruction by-Father Eredia,^* 
the king was solemnly baptized on New Year's l^y, 1552.° At the time he re¬ 
ceived the name of Dom Manuel ° to replace his Mohammedan name of Hasan. ° 
He was a young man of eighteen or twenty with the complexion of a mulatto,^ 
and he was still living in the college in order to receive further instructions in 
the faith. ^ He had given himself over completely to the viceroy so that he might 
do with him what he thought best; and he had made a good impression and gave 
proofs of great hopes for the future. ° Gago and Eredia had declared that they 


46 DI II 492493. 

* The king was baptized on Januaiy 1, 1552. He thus came to Cochin in December. 
According to the T&nkh he ruled two years and five months before he let it be known 
that he had decided to become a Christian. This was in H^pra 959, which began on 
December 29, 1551. 

4> Two thousand of the eleven thousand islands were inhabited <DI III 430). Accord¬ 
ing to the report of 1505, there were twelve thousand islands, eight thousand of which 
were inhabited (Fitzler 249). Many of these islands are gradually sinking. In 1561 the 
king adopted the title; “Dom Manuel per graca de Deos Rey das Ilhas de Maldyva e 
de tres patanas [atolls] de Cuaydu [Suvadival, e de sete Ilhas de PuUobay {Achin 
Islands!, da conquista e navegacio de toda costa braba de Samatra e do estreito de 
Manacuma [Minangkabau?], etc.” (APO V 455). 

* All, a close relative (according to Pyrard I 169; Bell 87). Da January 27, 1555, he 
wrote to the king that he was now sailing to his Maidive Islands with a fleet which the 
viceroy was sending to place him in possession of a part of his kingdom which had 
been appropriated by a vassal for many years (SR VI 11-12). 

so EX II 307. On January 20, 1548, he obtained the right to the position of a factor 
in Temate with the obligation of sailing to India this year (Q 3771). 

u Schurhammer, Ceylon; DI II 286 292; SR V 97. 

° Pyrard gives the erroneous tradition that his wife and a portion of his retinue 
were baptized with him, and that those who did not wish to follow him in this were 
sent back to their native land (I 169; Bell 87). In the (Cochin process of 1616, his son 
Pedro mistakenly declared that his father, Dom Manuel, had been baptized by Xavier 
(MX II 510). 

ss He chose as his coat of arms a cross with the crown of thorns and the five wounds 
of Christ (Q 6078), and as his Christian name Dom Manuel <APO V 455; MX II 510). 

° Hasan IX according to the TSrikh. For his Arabic and Portuguese signature, see 
Q. pi. XX 1. 

» DI II 285-286 (de cor de mulato); SR V 97. 

56. DI II 286 292. 

° SR V 97. 
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were ready to accompany him back to his native land when he returned so that 
they might help him to convert his people, who were still little instructed in the 
teachings of Mohammed,^ to Christianity.^ But the bishop was of the opinion, 
as were Antonio Gomes and the Dominican priests, that the viceroy would have 
to marry him to a Christian so that he would forget his Mohammedan practices 
and lead a Christian life. Noronha wished at first to wait for a decision of the 
king of Portugal in this regard, but he had been urged to give the king a daughter 
of the deceased Francisco de Mariz and of Maria Pinheira as his wife. Henrique 
de Sousa Chichorro, who had married a daughter of the said widow, also asked 
the viceroy to give him the Maidive Islands so that they would be ruled by a 
person of his own choice. But Noronha was of the opinion that the one who 
was to rule over those islands would have to be appointed by the *king of Portugal, 
that is, by himself, as his representative. As far as the marriage of the king 
of the Maldives was concerned, his prospective bride, since she was only nine years 
old, could not be considered because of her tender age. He would therefore take 
the king with him to Goa, and if he found there a suitable individual of the right 
social standing, he would have him married there. If the king returned to his 
islands, he would marry a Mohammedan woman; and they would live as Moham¬ 
medans as they had in the past. He also wished to take the king with him so 
that he might become acquainted with Portuguese customs and their liturgy and 
gain the necessary knowledge for a Christian life.^ 


^ Both Gago and Eredia maintain that it was not until thirty years before that his 
subjects had become Mohammedans (ibid.). But the first king of the Maldives was 
converted to Islam in Hegira 535 <1140 A.D.) and took the name of Muhammad al-^Adil 
(21ambaur 306). According to the report of 1505, the islands had become Moorish three 
hundred years earlier. Before that they had been pagan (Fitzler 249). According to 
Castanheda, who visited the Maldives, most of the people at that time were still pagans; 
but on the principle island of Maldiva (Male), and in Candaluz <on the atoll of Malosma- 
dulu), there were many Malabar Moors (4, 35). Barros states erroneously that the king 
was a pagan but that the governors <by which he probably means the people of the 
Moorish judge, the mamalle, of Cannanore) were Moors (3, 3, 7, p. 307). According to 
the well-informed Barbosa, the people living on them were Moors <I 197). 

» DI II 286 292. 

^ SR V 97-98. Dom Manuel, the king of the Maldives, who was taken by Noronha 
to Goa, received through Xavier's intervention a secular priest, Francisco Lopes de Pina, 
as a chaplain, who was to later accompany him to the Maldives (Q 6043). He was 
married by Noronha to Dona Lianor de Ataide, the daughter of the fidalgo Eitor de 
Sousa de Ataide, who was living in Cochin. The latter sailed to the Maldives to protect 
the interests of the sultan, but died there in 1554. Dona Lianor bore several daughters 
and three sons to Dom Manuel: Francisco, Jodo, and Pedro. In 1555 Pedro de Ataide 
Inferno sailed with a fleet to the islands in order to place the king in possession of a 
portion of his realm which a vassal had held for many years (Q 6076 6078; Couto 7, 3, 8, 
p. 225). In the same year, however, the viceroy, D. Pedro Mascarenhas, the great Wend 
of Xavier and of the sultan, died. His successor, the governor Francisco Barreto, had 
little regard for the Christian king of the Maldives, as the latter wrote on January 23, 
1556, to the lords of the Mesa da Consciencia in IJsbon. He noted that the governor 
did not let him sail to his islands so that his relative Antonio de Ataide could plunder 
them as he pleased, while he himself was meanwhile dying of hunger and did not even 
have the means to buy himself a pair of shoes. The governor had told him that he 
was not fit to rule over even a village, not to mention the Maldives <TdT: CC /-97«62). 
On January 8, 1557, Henrique de Sousa Chichorro also wrote that the king, who paid 
an annual tribute of five hundred bahdrs of coconut fibers, was suffering from great 
need. He was living in a miserable adobe house, and since the time that he had become 
a Christian, no one had any further concern about him <Q 6128). D. Manuel had also 
written to Queen Catarina and complained about the wretched treatment he had re¬ 
ceived. He had concluded a lease with Henrique de Sousa Chichorro according to which 
this latter had promised him an annual sum of three thousand pardaus if every year 
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5. Hbnrique Henriques and Lancilotto^ 

Henrique Henriques, the superior of the Fishery Coast, was engaged in writing 
a long letter to Ignatius when Master Francis came unexpectedly to Cochin on 
January 24, 1552. As he wrote in his letter, just as captains look for the best 
cavalleiros for their wars, so he was looking for the best Christians on the Fishery 
Coast. In the spiritual battle which he was conducting, they would, as catechists. 


he delivered free in Cochin five hundred bahSrs of coconut fibers in keeping with the 
treaty which his uncle Hasan (Shlrazi) had concluded with the earlier governors. D. Ma* 
nuePs letter proved to be effective, and in 1557 the queen ordered him to be better 
treated (the minutes of the queen's letter are in TdT; Col. S. Vicente X 89). In 1558 
Manuel da Silveira de Araujo was therefore sent to the Maldives. He captured Male, 
the main island, and slew the rebels there in battle. As his reward for this, D. Manuel 
gave him three voyages to the Maldives (APO V 455-456). According to Henrique de 
Sousa, D. Manuel had leased his islands to Jorge de Sousa Pereira; and in 1562 he could 
write that Pereira was now living with him and paying him three thousand pardaus a 
year, and that he was giving him five thousand more for the marriage of his daughter 
Catarina (TdT: CC 1-10-92). But the residents of the islands were reluctant to endure 
the foreign rule of the Portuguese; and in 1573, after seven years of guerilla warfare, they 
captured the fortress on Male. After attempting for three years to defeat the rebels, a 
treaty was concluded in 1576. In it the Portuguese recognized the independence of the 
new rulers and promised them that they would pay the Christian king in Cochin and 
his successors an annual income. They in turn received permission to have a factor on 
the islands (Pyrard I 171-172; Fitzler 235). In 1580, after King Philip II of Spain had 
taken over the rule of Portugal, D. Manuel sent his firstborn son, D. Francisco, to 
Lisbon in order to pursue his legal claim there (ARSI: Lus. 68, 304; Franco, Synopsis 
128); but when the prince had already placed his luggage on the ship for his return voyage 
to India, he was murdered at night early in 1582 by the blow of a dagger (Seb. Cjon^lves 
6, 8). On February 15, 1583, Philip II ordered the two servants of the prince, who 
were sailing back to India, to be given positions in Cochin for three years <APO III 26- 
27). This same y^ D. Manuel died in Cochin, and in 1584 his widow informed the 
Spanish king of his death. On February 11, 15^, Philip II, who had written a letter 
of consolation the year before to the king on the death of his son, wrote to the viceroy 
of India and ordered him to visit her in his name and, if it seemed good to him, to 
undertake the care of her person and of her daughters (ibid. 4142). In another letter 
of January 10, 1587, he stressed the fact that the father of the then Maidive king, who 
had caused scandal in Cochin by his excesses {mocidades), had always paid regularly 
the annual tribute of five hundred bahdrs of coconut fibers (ihfd. 74). — On the further 
fortunes of the Christian Maidive kings, see Sousa, Or. Conqu. 1, 1, 1, 67; Bell 97-105, 
and Fitzler 231-248. The line expired with Luis de Sousa. An ori^nal letter of this 
latter, written on April 11, 1645, to the king of Spain, is in the possession of Professor 
Boxer; another letter, of April 1, 1646, to Pope Innocent X with respect to the beatification 
of Father Joao Cardim, SJ., is in the archives of the Postulation of the Society of Jesus 
in Rome. Sousa wrote of his death as follows in his Oriente Conquistado: **0 ultimo 
Rei das Maldivas foi Dom Luis de Souza, que em 22 de Novembro de 1653 entrou com 
outros Fidalgos na deposigao de Dom Vasco Mascarenhas, Conde de Obidos, e Vice-Rei 
da India: e por esta causa o prendeo na fortaleza de Mormugao aos 10 de Novembro de 
1655 o Vice-Rei Dom Rodrigo, Lobo da Silveira, Conde de Sarzedas: pela mesma causa 
foi remettido preso a Portugal na nao 'Nossa Senhora da Graca,' de que era Capitfio 
D. Fernando Manoel no anno de 1656. Desmastreou esta nao com uma tormenta no cabo 
de Boa Esperanga, e voltando para Mozambique, morto jA el Rei, se encontrou com o 
'Born Jesu do Carmo,' que a socorreu com aprestos e mantimentos. Nao deixou este Rei 
successao legitima, e nomeou por herdeiro das suas 11 000 Ilhas a El-Rei de Portugal** 
(1, L L 67). 

* The following sources are pertinent to this section. The most important of these 
is the long letter of H. Henriques of January 27, 1552 (Q 4749: DI II 298-309), and some 
letters with briefer data on the prince of Trincomali, (Juilon, and Sao ThomA: Land- 
lotto, of December 22, 1551 (Q 4716: DI II 274-275), and October 29, 1552 (Q 4897: ibid. 
379-382); Gago, of January 10, 1552 (Q 4741: ibid. 284-285 287); Eredia of January 19, 1552 
(Q 4740: ibid. 292); Noronha, of January ZI, 1552 (Q 4746: ibid. 291); Barzaeus, of January 
12, 1553 (ibid. 585). 
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teach Christian doctrine in the villages and help the missionaries. To the great 
consolation of the missionaries, these had up to the present proved to be excellent. 
Henriques was convinced that his Christians would remain true to their foith 
even if some day the Portuguese would no longer be there. This was something 
which could only be said of a few regions in India, especially since the whole 
caste as such had accepted the faith. He would also have been glad to attract 
some boys of fourteen years or older who showed an inclination for the service 
of God and to give them a further education. The king had granted an annual 
income of one hundred ntUreis for a college on the Fishery Coast.* This was to 
have been paid from the taxes on the Pearl Fisheries, but at this time the revenues 
from these were meager because of the lack of pearl banks which could be fished. * 

Henriques had already written earlier that the prayers which had been 
translated by Xavier into Tamil imd had been taught in that language up till then 
were full of errors (mentiras), and that he had consequently taken great pains, 
after he had learned the language, to retranslate them. He had also labored 
strenuously to correct this translation, since the language was extremely difficult. 
The boys and girls were being instructed with much care and they showed a 
great affection for the priests. 

For some time Henriques had been making every effort to expound to his 
Christians the mystery of the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation of Christ, and the 
reverence which Christians showed for the cross. His warning that he would 
demand a reckoning from his hearers on his instructions had made an impression. 
To his great consolation Henriques could see how well the men and women could 
answer his questions. By day, and deep into the night they had, both young 
and old, striven to impress these truths upon their memories. 

In his instruction which he had drawn up for the missionaries before his 
departure for Japan, Master Francis had reconunended that they do everything 
they could to be loved by the people, since they would then do much good among 
them. Their efforts in this regard had been richly rewarded. The Christians 
were dearly attached to their priests, and they firmly believed what they were 
told and ffid vdiat they were urged to do. The pagans also showed their love 
for them; and, as far as coidd be observed, the Moors did the same, especially 
since the missionaries at times blocked the oppressions to which they were sub¬ 
ject from the captains and other Portuguese. If a priest had to reproach his 
Christians and threaten to leave them, they became deeply concerned. 

Some time before writing his letter, Henriques had also ordered all the men 
and women to learn the Our Father and Hail Mary in Latin or Tamil. Since 
they had been baptized as adults and were poor and on the whole without much 
comprehension, only a comparatively few of them knew these prayers. The people 
then put great efforts into learning them; and the priest hoped that in a few 
months they would all, or almost all, know them. He would then bid them also 
to learn the Creed by heart. 

At the time there were imfortunately only three missionaries on the coast: 
Father Paulo do Valle, Brother Ambrosio Nxmes, and Henriques. Baltasar Nunes 
was ill and had gone to Quilon. Father Paulo suffered from consiunption, and 

* DI II 292. At the beginning of 1553, Barzaeus wrote: “Some four years ago Your 
Highness granted 100J)00 maravedis a year for a coUege on Cape Comorin on the Fishery 
Coast. These have not yet been paid since no college has been erected” {ibid. 609 611). 

* According to Barzaeus; ”These fisheries [Pearl Fisheries] have brought in very 
little for many years. The captains caimot as a consequence be paid from their revenues* 
(ibid. 610). 
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Henriques was afraid that he would die.* Ambrosio, on the other hand, was well. 
He was a souurce of great edification to the Portuguese, native Christians, and 
to the infidels, and the ease with which he learned the language of the country 
surpassed that of all the others. Nevertheless, his many labors had already 
weakened his health. All were striving to learn the difficult Tamil language, and 
they were also trying to learn how to read and write the Tamil script with its 
numy signs. For this Henriques had already completed a g;ood portion of his 
Tamil dictionary. 

During the course of a long period of time, Henriques had engaged in only 
a few disputations with the pagans and Moors. His adversaries, as he observed, 
were afraid to argue with him. 

The missionaries fortunately now had in Manuel Rodrigues Coutinho^ an 
outstanding captain. In his zeal for the spread of the faith, he gave them much 
support. Henriques wished that the king would give him his office for life. He 
had grown grey in his service and was, at the same time, a good father of the 
Christians. Earlier captains had, instead, been obstacles to the work which they 
were doing.* 

An unusual event in the lives of his Paravas was the baptism of the young 
rajah of Trincomali in Ceylon. The unde of the eight-year-old tey, who was acting 
as his regent, had been oppressed by a rival. He consequently came with thirty 
or forty of his men to the Fishery Coast in order to obtain the help of the Paravas, 
whom he had known for a long time, and with whom he was on friendly terms. 
They advised him that he and his men should let themselves be baptized, as they 
had been, in order to obtain help from the Portuguese. He accepted their advice 
and urgently asked Henriques to make him a Christian, telling him that it would 
make no difference if he received amy help or not. Since he did not cease with 
his importunities, the priest finally gave him and his nephew and some of his 
companions a brief preparation and then baptized them.' When the Paravas saw 
that they had become Christians, they were overjoyed, and about a thousand of 
them accompanied the prince and the regent wiffi their weapons in order to 
place them in possession of their lands. The captain also sent his nephew with 
a catur and a number of soldiers. In Trincomali some others were baptized, 
but only a few, since the war was still going on. The Paravas remained for 
almost two months with them, but since they were themselves poor and the 
regent did not as yet have complete control of the land and could not as a con¬ 
sequence feed them, they returned leaving behind only a small force to protect 
his person. But they brought the boy back with them as the captain had com¬ 
manded. He was presented to the viceroy, who was delighted with this. He 
then handed him over to Antonio Gomes so that he might have him educated in 
St. Paul's College. After their return, the Paravas learned that the Christian 


4 He died on March 4, 1552, after three months of sickness (ibid. 388-389). 
s Cf. ibid. 611. 

* Cf. Barzaeus: “Since... it is very necessary that there should always be there [on 
the Fishery Coast] a captain who helps and is favorable to the Christians there, they 
[the missionaries] ask Your Highness, since it must always be possible for a captain to 
remain on this coast, that you may decide that a thousand pardaus should be spent 
each year so that he does not oppress the Christians of the land by forcing them to 
pay more than they can when he does what he is obliged to do. Your Highness must 
therefore examine the individuals to whom this captaincy is given, since captains have 
frequently served there who have destroyed in a few days what the priests have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing with much effort during the course of a year' (ibid. 610^11). 
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regent and his foes had concluded a peace among themselves and were now 
ruling the land together.^ 

To prevent the missionaries from becoming too tired from the extent of their 
labors, Henriques had built a retreat house in PunnaikSyal. Here, following the 
example of Christ, they could withdraw from time to time to refresh both body 
and soul. 

Before sailing to Cochin, he had had a census taken of his Christians. The 
number had reached forty thousand, but there were still many more. The urgency 
with which it was made had not permitted those who were taking the census 
to visit the more distant towns. Permission would have to be obtained from 
the pope so that marriages could be contracted within the third and fourth 
degrees of kinship, as had been conceded in New Spain. Some years before Hen¬ 
riques had already asked for this, but he had received no reply. There was urgent 
need for such a permission. The new converts were offended when they were 
forbidden to marry within these degrees, and they did so despite the ban. Hen¬ 
riques thought it would be sufficient if first cousins would be forbidden to marry 
each other. 

In order to help the people imderstand the truths of the faith, Henriques sent 
a Portuguese to Goa to have these painted on canvas. The man remained there 
for several months while the mysteries, from the Creation of the Wqrld to the 
Last Judgment, were painted. The Christians were delighted with these pictures 
and had copies of thpm made for all the villages, especially for the larger ones. 

Henriques had written his report thus far when Xavier came to Cochin. He 
tlierefore added the following at the end of his letter: 


As I was writing this, there arrived Padre Mestre Francisco, who is much desired 
in these regions of India; and he greatly increased our desires with his news on Japao. 
God knows that he was much needed by us in these regions for the Portugese, for 
the Christians, and for the conversion of the infidels. One cannot write how much 
the priest is loved and esteemed by all, or of the reputation which he has gained because 
of the great works which he has wrought. May the Lord preserve and keep him! 

I would be pleased to be able to write about the great works of the priests and 
brothers of the Society in these parts, but they undergo these cares out of obedience. 
Padre Mestre Caspar has done, and is doing, things which seem incredible, to the 
great praise of God. 

1 am closing with the prayer that He grant us the grace to perfectly fulfill His 
holy will. 

From this Ck>chim, today, the twenty-seventh of January, 1552. 

Useless servant. 


Anrrique Anrriquez 


As mission superior, Lancilotto gave Xavier further news about the stations 
in the south and east of India which were subject to him. * The college in Quilon 
afforded room for sixty boarding students. At the time it had forty native boys. 
The viceroy was paying for their support and had promised twice as much for 
the future.^ Two lay brothers, Luis Mendes and Aleixo Madeira,^' were helping 


7 On the prince of Trincomali, see the letters of Henriques, Gago, and the viceroy. 
At baptism he received the name of Dom Alfonso. He was educated at the College of 
St. Paul and fell during the capture of Mangalore in 1568 (Schurhammer, Ceylon 578-579) 
* On this see Lancilotto’s two letters. 

9 DI II 274. 

10 On October 22, 1553, Andr6 de Carvalho-wrote: “Brother Luis Mendes stayed foi 
foiu: years with Father Nicolao in the college of Coulam, where he gave many proofs 
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the priest by teaching the students reading, writing, and grammar. Despite the 
tuberculosis from which he was suffering, Lancilotto preached to the Portuguese 
on Sundays and feast days; he instructed the natives, especially the students, in 
Christian doctrine. With the help of his interpreter, Pedro lAiis, the Brahman 
convert, he explained to them the articles of the faith, the Commandments, the 
history of the creation of the world, of angels and of men, the mysteries from 
the beginning to the end of the Christian law, and the follies of pagan superstitions. 
He also showed them how these were opposed to the natural law. The boys in 
his college in Quilon were less than twelve years old. They were childrra of 
pagan parents, especially those of better standing, and boys from the Fishery 
Coast. Lancilotto was also teaching his interpreter Latin, and the latter had 
made good progress in it. 

At the end of 1551 the sixty-five-year-old Cipriano^^ had been deathly ill in 
SSo Thom^. ** His strong physique had, however, brought him through the crisis 
and he was again zealously at work. On Stmdays and feast days he preached to 
the natives to their great satisfaction. He heard many confessions, settled qviar- 
rels, visited the sick and performed other works of mercy. To replace the ailing 
Caspar Rodrigues, who had died piously in Goa on the morning of Easter Sunday, ^ 
1551, he had been sent Brother Gon^alo Fernandes, who had been received into 
the Society in India by Antonio Gomes. 


6. Two Expeditions in Ceylon (1550-1551) 

In the Franciscan monastery Xavier met the guardian Frey Joao No€, who 
was able to give him the latest news on their Indian mission. 

Thanks to the help of the zealous captain Francisco Barreto,* the work of 
the missionaries in Bassein was flourishing. Captain Joao Pereira ^ was giving 
similar help to the college of Frey Vicente de Lagos in Cranganore. 

More difficult, however, was the mission in Ceylon, where the political con¬ 
ditions were in a constant flux and confusion. Despite these difficulties, the mis¬ 
sion had still made progress. There was already a monastery in Colombo, and 


of his virtue both to the confreres and to all the others; and he performed many spiritual 
and corporal labors in erecting the college and in instructing the Christians of the 
land. And at the end of this time,... Father Mestre Francisco, when he came from 
Japam, sent him to the Fishery Coast to help Father Heniiques" (DI III 30). 

II In the catalog from the beginning of 1553, he is given as being in Quilon (ibid. 
II ^). Lancilotto writes that he had two brothers with him, but he does not give 
their names (ibid. 274). In the index of DI II 644, it is stated that he died in Malacca. 
He is here confused with Duarte Madeira. 

u Lancilotto wrote of him on October 29, 1552: “I have a young man who was a 
Brahman to whom I have taught grammar [Latin], and he already understands something 
of what he reads in Latin. He is sharp and explidns things very well. I am giving my 
sermons and instructions with his help. I wish to send him to Your Reverence [Ignatius] 
if you give me permission to do so” (ibid. 381-382). 

u He died on July 31, 1559 (DI IV 3* 286-287). 

H Lancilotto, (jago, and Barzaeus write about Sio Thom6. 

u Apart from Xavier’s letter (EX II 390), nothing further is known about him. He 
was apparenty received in India and left the order at the end of 1552. On December 1, 
1552, Frois wrote that Brother Jo3o Lopes had been sent to Cypriano <DI II 451). At 
the beginning of 1553, he is named in Sio Thom6 (ibid. 585 620). Polanco erroneously 
calls him a priest (Chrotxicon II 765). 

I* See above, p. 372. 

I Recommended by Xavier <EX II 304) and Noe (Schurhammer, Ceylon 606 610). 

* Recommended by Xavier (EX II 306-307). 
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there was a priest in each of the outstations of Negumbo, Beruwala, Galle, and 
Weligama. Despite all the obstacles which the king of Kdtte, Bhuvaneka B&hu, 
placed in their way,^ they had already made many conversions. But the great 
hopes which had been held out for the conversion of Bhuvaneka B5hu and of 
the entire island had not been fulfilled. 

Garcia de Sd had helped the king of KOttS against his brother Mdyddunne, 
the king of Sitdvaka. The superior of the mission, Frey Joio de Villa de Conde, 
had as a consequence sailed in desperation for Lisbon at the beginning of 1549 in 
order to inform the king in person about the true status of the island. Cabral, 
who succeeded Garcia de Sd as governor when the latter died in the middle of 
1549, had from the beginning been less friendly towards Bhuvaneka; and he 
threatened to give his support to Mdyddunne when the king of Kdttd refused 
to grant him a loan of thirty thousand cruzados which he had requested.* When, 
however, Cabral’s uncle, Dom Jorge de Castro,^ presumably supported by an ambas¬ 
sador of the king of Kdttd, the pandita Rdmaraksa,* went to the governor with 
a large sum of money, they persuaded him to again support Bhuvaneka against 
Mdyddunne, who, with the help of the Moors of Calicut, had taken from him a 
portion of his lands. ^ 

At the begmning of 1550, Dom Jorge de Castro had been sent* to Kbt^ with 
six hundred men’ in order to force MayddunnS to relinquish the captured lands 
and to sue for peace. It also seems that he also had a secret instruction to punish 
the 'king of Kandy for the treachery which he had shown towards Moniz Barreto. 
After a brief battle, Sitdvaka was captured and its fortress destroyed. Mdyddimne 
in the meantime withdrew into the mountains of Denavaka. x* 

At the request of Bhuvaneka Bahu, a treaty was then concluded. According 
to this he was willing to pay another forty thousand xerafins in addition to the 


* Schurhammer, Ceylon 608. 

* This caused the captain of the cinnamon ship, Jodo Fernandes de Vasconcellos, to 
change his mind about Bhuvaneka Bdhu (see the three letters of the king to Oieen 
Catarina, Infante D. Luis, and the coimt of C^tanheira, ibid. 538-545). 

5 Ibid. 549. 

4 This is the proper reading of the name according to the latest explanation (instead 
of Radaraksa, as was earlier accepted). 

7 On January 28, 1551, the pandita wrote from (Cochin to (Jueen Catarina that he 
would come wiUi a loan of ten thousand pardaus for the viceroy. The year before he 
had been sent by his king to Cabral in order to give him an account of the injuries 
he had received from his brother MdyadunnS, who never ceased to persecute him by 
day and night and was seeking means to kill him and his successors {netos). He 
therefore asked the governor for help in driving him out of SitSvaka, eight leagues 
from Kotte, since he had, with the assistance of the Moors of Calicut, taken many 
towns from him. He had consequently concluded a treaty with Cabral according to 
which he bound himself in return for the requested help to give him twenty thousand 
xerafins for the expenses of the fleet and in the future to furnish him with 450 bahOrs 
of cinnamon a year instead of the previous 300, and for the present year ten vrork 
elephants {ibid. 559-560). On January 16, 1551, the viceroy wrote that Joao Fernandes 
de Vasconcellos said that the king of KiSttS was asking that MayRdunnS's lands be given 
to him, that he should come for this with two hundred men, and that he had already 
given him 95,000 xerafins to do so {ibid. 549). 

« Ibid. 549. 

’ The two main sources on the expedition of D. Jorge de Castro are the account 
of the viceroy Noronha of January 16, 1551 {ibid. 549-552), and that of the pandita of 
January 28, 1551 (ibid. 559-568; see also ibid. 546). Accounts are given by Correa IV 674- 
678, who puts Castro and Moniz together; Couto 6, 8, 3-4 6-7; Ferguson 132-143; and 
Bourdon 68-71, from the sources published by us. On the other accounts, see Schurhammer, 
Ceylon 19 30-31 34 39 4647 52 66 77. 

10 Ibid. 550 560. 
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twenty thousand already granted and to provide auxiliary troops for the expedition 
to Ktmdy if Castro would first drive his brother out of Denavaka. When Frey 
Antonio Padram learned of this, he insisted upon an immediate march on Kandy; 
and he threatened all who opposed him with excommunication. A new treaty was 
then concluded. According to it, the king of Kdtte would help capture Kandy if 
each of the two parties received a half of the lands and booty. Peace was then 
made with Mayddunne. 

When news, however, came from Kandy, where Frey Antonio and Frey (jongalo 
de Lamego had gone on ahead with the French captain Pierre Biuzil, that the 
king was willing to openly profess his Christianity, Oom Jorge de Castro, despite 
all the warnings of his allies, set out to help him, but without taking into account 
the cunning of the Singhalese.^ Warned by Bhuvaneka BShu, as Frey Antonio 
declared, the Kandy troops attacked the Portuguese a league from the city and 
inflicted upon them a devastating defeat. About two hundred men fell on the 
field of battle and the remainder, breaking ranks, saved themselves by headlong 
flight. Thirty wounded Portuguese whom Castro had left behind in the hands of 
a captain of MSy&dunnS were also slain by the people of Kandy, as MayJldunnS 
maintained, ** who on other occasions, as at the tim e of the retreat of Moniz Bar¬ 
reto, had supported the Portuguese; ^ and he sought to establish Bhuvaneka as 
the author of the whole disaster. ^ 

What Frey Jo3o de Villa de Conde reported in Lisbon about the 'king of KdttS 
must have shaken the trust of John III in Bhuvaneka B&hu. The new viceroy, 
Dom Affonso de Noronha, who had sailed to India at the-beginning of 1550 with 
appropriate instructions, ^ was therefore even less friendly towards the Singhalese 
ruler. Driven off the usual course, he had landed in Colombo on October 17 
before reaching India.** Here he learned of the defeat of Dom Jorge de Castro 
and heard the complaints of the friars** and of others, especially those of his 
nephew Diogo de Noronha,** who was staying with Mfiy&dunnS, about Bhuvaneka 
Bfthu. He therefore demanded a loan of 100,000 pardaus from the king of KOtte 
but was refused.** In order to settle the quarrel between MSy&dunn£ and Bhu¬ 
vaneka BShu, the viceroy ordered them both to remain at peace and to send their 
ambassadors to India, where their respective claims would be decided by a court 


1* Ibid. 560-561. 

1* Ibid. 550 562-563. 

*3 Ibid. 550-551 563-564. 

*4 Ibid. 550-551 564. 

*3 Ibid. 550 563-564 566. 

*4 Ibid. 550-551 564. 

** In the instruction which John III gave to the viceroy for India at the beginning 
of 1550, he ordered him to further the mission and to obtain precise information on the 
state of affairs in Ceylon, where the king of KottS was accused of persecuting the 
Christians, which he denied. He should take the Christians there under his protection, 
and he should write to him on where a fortress should eventually be built (Andrada, 
Chronicon IV, c. 71). 

** He arrived at Colombo on October 17, 1550, as he wrote to the king on January 
16, 1551. Correa errs in stating that he did not come to C;eylon until the end of October 
(IV 725). 

** Specially through Frey Antonio Padram (Schurhammer, Ceylon 550-551). There 
was especially the question of the adobe church which had been built without the 
permission of the king on the site of the greatly revered temple of Vishnu in Dondra, 
and which had been tom down {ibid. 565). 

*0 Ibid. 564-565. MayEduimS moreover sent his son on the ship of the viceroy. He 
also asked for the return of the lands conquered by D. Jorge de Castro (ibid. 552-553 581). 

2* Ibid. 551-552. 
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of arbitration. 22 He then sailed for Cochin and wrote from there in January, 
1551, that a fortress should be built in Colombo, that the rule should be taken 
away from the king of Kandy with the help of M2ySdunn€, and that a part of 
it should be give to the son of the king of Kandy, who was a good Christian. 22 
He had moreover ordered the factor in Ceylon to confiscate Bhuvaneka BShu's 
treasm« if he happened to die. 2 * 

Since the two Singhalese ambassadors reached no agreement, Noronha sent 
the licentiate Sebastifio Pinheiro to KOttS to obtain more precise information on 
their respective claims. ^ On Jime 27 he received news from there that King Bhu¬ 
vaneka Bahu had been killed by a gunshot, and that, contrary to his instructions, 
the factor had hailed his grandson Dharmapfila as king before obtaining posses¬ 
sion of the royal treasure. MfiyfidunnS, who was again at war with Kdtte, had 
probably commissioned his murder. 2 ^ 

The rainy season, which had meanwhile set in, detained the viceroy in Goa. 
But as soon as it had passed and the sea was again navigable, he set out for 
Ceylon, on September 14 ,21 shortly after the arrival of the ships from Portugal, 
tal^g with him a fleet of ten gaUots, eight caravels and galleys, and fifty oared 
boats, and three thousand men. 2 * On this expedition he was accompanied by 
the bishop, by Antonio Gomes, Gago, the custodian of the Franciscans, and the 
vicar general of the Dominicans, Diego Bermijdez.2’ In addition to these he had 
with him his own son Dom Fernando de Meneses; Dom Antonio de Noronha, 
the son of the viceroy Dom Garcia de Noronha; the ouvidor general, Andr^ de 
Mendanha; the vedor, Simfio Botelho; Antonio Pessoa, and others. 20 The purpose 
of the expedition was to punish the murderer, to secure the treasure of the king, 
and to obtain the baptism of Dharmapfila, the young king, since John III had 
only approved him as successor to the throne because of the promise made by 
Bhuvaneka BShu that he would become a Christian. 2> 


22 Ibid. 582-583. 

22 Ibid. 555. 

2« Ibid. 582-583. 

22 Ibid. 567 582-583. The licentiate reached Ceylon twenty days after the death of 
the king (ibid. 584). 

26 Ibid. 584-585. See also the data on the author of the king's death. Couto writes 
that for many years it was suspected that the Portuguese who had slain the king had 
been hired to do so by MfiySdunnS; but when a certain Antonio de Barcellos was on 
the point of dying, he declared that he had accidentally killed the king when he shot 
at a dbve. Ck>uto adds to this: “A Christian Singhalese of long ago was present at 
the death of this man. He told us this, and he also told it to the [new] king [Dharma- 
pala], his grandson. We are happy that a native of that island established this truth 
because of the bad opinion which was held of the Portuguese as a result of this accident* 
(6, 9, 16, p. 341). 

27 Eredia writes that he reached Goa on September 6, and that he sailed with the 
fleet of the viceroy eight days later <DI II 41(V411). Gago writes that ships of the Por¬ 
tuguese fleet reached Goa on September 4, and that they had sailed eight days later 
with the viceroy for Ceylon (ibid. 280). 

22 Noronha wrote to his king that he had sailed to Ceylon "corn pouca armada e 
menos jemte* (ibid. 527). According to the ^report of D. Duarte de Eca, who sailed 
with the fleet <cf. Couto 6, 9, 18, p. 352), there were four thousand Portuguese soldiers 
on it (Goa 38, 105). According to Couto, who gives the number and types of ships and 
the names of their captains, there were three thousand men, "gente mui lustrosa,” 
who sailed on this fleet <6, 9, 16, pp. 343-344). 

22 At the insistence of the guardian NoS, the other religious had also sailed with 
them so that they might help, if Dharmapfila were baptized, to convert his land to 
Christianity, as he himself wrote (Schurhammer, Ceylon 607-608). 

20 Couto 6, 9, 16. 

21 Schurhammer, Ceylon 587-588 602 613; Q 4732. The principal source for the voyage 
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In KOtte he was told that all were going over to MfiyidunnS.^ The king 
could only become a Christian if he were defeated. Bhuvaneka had not betrayed 
the place where his treasure was hidden to anyone. Since no information was 
obtained despite the use of torture, ^ Noronha had to be content with 80,000 
pardatts and half of the precious objects foimd in the palace and pagoda and 
the promise of 120,000 pardaus more and half of the booty from SitSvaka.^ He 
then started out for M&ySdunnS's capital. Before reaching SitSvaka, they had to 
capture three strong forts by storm. M&y£dunnS had fled from the city, which 
was burned down along with an elaborate palace. They then began their return 
to K5ttS since they were running out of provisions. ^ 

But even now permission was refused for DharampSla’s baptism. M&yfldunnS 
would have to be first destroyed, since otherwise all would go over to him. On 
the other hand, Noronha was urgently needed in India because of the Pepper War 
vdiich had broken out in Malabar. He therefore sent the vedor Botelho with 
the procurator and the bishop and Antonio Pessoa once more from Colombo to 
Kdtt€ in order to make a last attempt to discover the treasure. Excavations were 
made in two houses in the royal compoimd. According to information supplied 
by the fugitive father of Dharamp31a, these were supposed to contain the treasvue. 
Magicians were even asked about the matter. Th^ gave three different places 
where it might be found, but these turned out to be of no avail.* The viceroy 
therefore left Dom JoSo Henriques behind with three himdred men in order to 
finish off the war with MfiySduim§. He pretended to be satisfied with the baptism 
of a four-year-old child, allegedly a son of Bhuvaneka BShu.^ The boy had 
been exchanged after Noronha's departure for the imprisoned chief chamberlain; 
and the viceroy sailed with this prince and the pandita as hostages back to Cochin, 
where he arrived shortly before Christmas.* 


of Noronha to Ceylon in 1551 is his letter to the king of January 27, 1552 (Q 4745: 
Schurhanuner, Ceylon 586-6Q2). This is complemented by brief data in his two other 
letters of the same date (Q 47464747: ibid. 603 605) and by those of others who made 
the same voyage: Bermddez, of December 31, 1551 (Q 4719: ibid. 572-673); Gago, of 
January 20, 1552 <Q 4741: ibid. 575); NoS, of January 28, 1552 (Q 4753: ibid. 607406); 
Botelho, of January 30, 1552 <Q 4758: ibid. 612413); and of others: JoSo Anes, of Jantiary 
29, 1552 <Q 4757); the mesteres of Goa, of November 25, 1552 <Q 4915: ibid. 618); and 
Morals senior, of November 28, 1552 <Q 4919: ibid. 627); and also by the inventory drawn 
up at Noronha's command <Q 60126, ed. by Sousa Viterbo, Thesouro 19-44). There are 
also the accounts in Couto 6, 9, 16-18 (Ferguson 146-156) and Bourdon 75-80. Pieris, 
somewhat chauvinistic, follows the fantastic and completely unhistorical Queyroz. On 
these and the other authors, see Schurhanuner, Ceylon 27 31 34 38 48 66. 

« DI II 587-589. 

» Ibid. 390-392. 

* Ibid. 592-594. The inventory gives an exact listing of all the objects: idols, jewels, 
ornaments and utensils (for example the golden spittoon of the king) in gold, silver, 
brass and copper, and also other objects. 

35 Ibid. 594-597; Couto 6, 9, 17; Pieris 118 486487. 

34 Schurhanuner, Ceylon 573 5^-598; Couto 6, 9, 17. 

33 The prince received the name of D. Jo6o in baptism. He was seven or eight years 
old vdien the viceroy D. Pedro Mascarenhas placed him in the College of St. Paul in 
Goa on January 1, 1555, so that he might be educated there (DI III 209-210). At the 
beginning of 1557, he sailed for Portugal, where he was received at court in keeping 
with his position. After returning to Goa he married a Portugese woman and died 
around 1587. He was buried in S. Francisco, but his tombstone is not found among the 
many in this chtuch (Schurhanuner, Ceylon 76-77 601, and Ck>uto 6, 9, 18). 

3* Schurhanuner, Ceylon 598-602; Couto 6, 9, 18. John III sharply condemned the 
measures taken by the viceroy. Couto writes in this regard: “Entrando o verSo, sendo 
poucos dias de Setembro fde 1553], chegaram 6 barra de (k>a duas naos do Reyno.... 
O Viso-Rey recebeo muito bem o (^pit&o mdr, que Ihe entregou o saco das vias, onde 
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7. Xavier'S Letters for Europe (January 29-31, 1552) 

The ships were ready for sailing when Xavier reached Cochin from Malacca. 
He consequently had to prepare the mail for Europe as quickly as he could. His 
visitors were, however, so numerous that he was constantly being interrupted 
in his work, and it was only with great efforts that he was able to complete four 
letters. ^ 

The first of these was directed to Ignatius, "the father of his soul," as he called 
him. This was written on January 29, the fifth day after his arrival, ^ and it 
began as follows: 

My true Father! I received a letter of your holy Charity in Malaqua when I returned 
from Jap6n, and God our Lord knows how my soul was consoled at receiving news of 
your health and life, which are so dear to me; and among many other holy words and 
consolations of your letter, 1 read those last which said: '^Completely yours, without 
my ever being able to forget you at any time, Ygnatyo."^ Just as 1 read those words 
with tears, so 1 am writing these with tears, thinking of the time past and of the great 
love which you always showed and are still showing towards me, and also reflecting 
on how, through the intercession of the holy prayers of your Charity, God our Lord 
freed me from the many toils and dangers of Jap6n. 

I would never be able to write how much I owe to those in Jap6n, since God our 
Lord gave me for their sake much knowledge of my infinite miseries; for, since I was 
outside of myself, I did not know the many evils which I had in me until 1 saw myself 
in the toils and' perils of Jai>6n. God our Lord gave me clearly to sense the utter need 
I have of one who would have great care of me. Your holy Charity should now con¬ 
sider the burden which you have given me^ in the care of so many holy souls of the 
Society who are here, where I, through the mercy of God alone know full well the great lack 
I have for this. I had hopes that you would commend me to those of the Society and 
not those to me. 

Your holy Charity writes to me of the great desires which you have to see me 
before you leave this life. God our Lord knows the impression which these words 
of such great love made upon my soul and how many tears they cost me every time 
that I remember them; and it seems to me that 1 can console myself, since there is 
nothing impossible to holy obedience.^ 

For the love and service of God our Lord, I am asking a favor of you; and if I 
were in your presence, I would kneel down before your holy feet and ask you for it: 


achou algumas instrucgdes de cousas, em que ElRey mandava prover logo, e de algu- 
mas daremos razao, porque convem assim A historia. Achou o Viso-Rey hum alvarA, 
em que Ihe mandava ElRey, que logo, tanto que aquelle visse, tomasse a ElRey de 
Ceilao todo o dinheiro, e joias que Ihe tomAra; e que sendo algumas vendidas, se Ihe 
pagassem pela avaliagao; porque se houve ElRey por muito desservido das cousas que 
o Viso-Rey usou com aquelle Rey, de que o reprehendeo por cartas. O Viso-Rey come- 
gou logo a dar execuqao ao alvarA, despedio o galeAo da carreira de Ceilao, aonde man- 
dou embarcar Affonso Pereira de Lacerda, que proveo da capitania daquella ilha, man- 
dando vir D. Duarte Dega, e por elle mandou Aquelle Rey todas as joias, que ainda esta- 
vam por vender; e dos mais, que poderiam ser perto de duzentos mil pardaos, ficou feita 
declaraqAo na receita de Belchior Botelho (sobre quern tudo estava carregado) pera se 
Ihe ir pagando pouco a pouco; mas de tudo nao logrou o pobre Rey vinte mil pardaos, 
por peda^os, e por pe^s que Ihe mandAram* (Couto 6, 10, 14, pp. 494-496). 

1 EX II 279. 

2 Ibid, 279-293. The letter, written entirely by Xavier's hand, is still preserved. The 
last paragraph with the signature was cut off as a relic and replaced by a copy. 

3 The letter is no longer extant. 

^ By his appointment as provincial. 

5 On Jime 28, 1553, Ignatius summoned Xavier back to Europe (Q 6013: DI III 1-5). 
The Spanish original is preserved. Ignatius signed his name Ygnatio, not "I,* as given 
in the heading. On Xavier's recall to Europe, see p. 673. 
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and this is it: that you should send to these parts some person known to your holy 
Charity to be the rector of the college of Goa, for the college of Goa has the greatest 
need of someone from your hand.^ 

The second need of the mission was of men well chosen for work in Japan, a 
country in the Far East which had attained a high degree of culture, ^vier, 
despite his own lack of success in Miyako, had not given up his plan of preaching 
the Gospel, especially at the universities. He consequently continued with his 
letter: 

The reason why priests of the Society must be sent to the universities of Jap6n 
is the excuse which the lay people give for their errors, since they say that these are 
also held by their learned men and scholars. And those who go there will be greatly 
persecuted, for they will have to go against all their sects; and they will have to show 
themselves to the world and explain to the people how deceitful are the ways and 
means used by the bonzos to deprive the laity of their money. And they (the bonzes] 
will not tolerate this, especially when they [the priests] say ti^t they cannot save souls 
from hell, since they have their living from this; and when they speak out against 
the sin against nature, which is so common among them, they will have to endure 
tribulations because of this and many other reasons; and they will suffer great and 
cruel persecutions. I am writing to Father Master Symbn and, in his absence, to the 
rector of the college of Coymbra, that they must not send individuals from there to 
these universities if they are not persons who have been tried and approved by your 
holy Charity. They will be more persecuted than many think; they will be greatly 
imposed upon by visits and questions at all hours of the day and during a portion of 
the night; and they will be called to the homes of leading individuals who cannot be 
refused. They will not have time for prayer, meditation, and contemplation, 7 nor for 
any spiritual reflection; they will not be able to say Mass, at least in the beginning; 
they will be constantly occupied with answering questions; they will lack time to recite 
the Office and even to eat and sleep. They are very demanding, especially with stran¬ 
gers, of whom they have little concern, and whom they always hold in derision. What 
will happen when they speak ill of all their sects and their obvious vices, and especially 
when they say that those who go to hell cannot be helped? Many will become furious 
when they hear this about hell, namely, that there is no remedy for it; others will 
say that we do not know anything, since we cannot free souls from hell; they have 
no knowledge of purgatory. To answer their questions, there is need of trained sdiolars, 
especially of good philosophers, and of those who are good dialecticians, > who will 
have the opportunity of catching them in open contradiction. These bonzos are greatly 
ashamed when they are caught contradicting themselves, and when they are unable 
to give an answer. They will have to endure great colds since Bando,^ which is the 
most important university of Jap6n, is far to the north, as are also the other universities; 
and those who live in cold lands are more acute and intelligent. Further, there is 
nothing but rice to eat. There is also wheat and other kinds of produce and other 
things of little sustenance. They make wine of rice and of nothing else, and this is 
rare and costly. And the greatest trial of all is the constant and evident peril of death. 
It is not a land for old men because of its many hardships; nor is it a land for those 
who are quite young if they lack great experience, for otherwise they themselves are 
ruined instead of helping others. It is a land that is very open to all kinds of sins. 


^ Melchior Nunes Barreto was sent for this in 1551. 

7 In his Exercises Ignatius makes a distinction between meditation and contemplation. 
He calls, for example, the more abstract reflections of the first week meditations, those 
of the second to the fourth week on the life of Christ contemplations. 

• Xavier distinguishes between artistas, that is, philosophers, and sophistas, that is, 
those who had been trained in dialectics, in the De sophismatibus of Aristotle. 

^ Meant is the university of Ashikaga in Kanto in the northernmost part of Japan 
(Frois 11 101). 
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and they are scandalized by every little thing they see in those who reproach them. 
I am writing this in great detail to Mastre Symdn, or, in his absence, to the rector of 
Coymbra. I would be greatly consoled if your holy Charity sent an order to Coymbia 
that those whom they wished to send to Japdn should first go to Rmne. I am of the 
opinion that Flemings or Germans who knew Castilian or Portuguese would be good 
for Jap6n, *** since they can endure great physical labors and can also tolerate the great 
colds of Bando; for it seems to me that there are many of these individuals who are 
destined for the colleges of Espanfia and Ytalya who also lack the language for preaching 
in Espanfia and Ytalia, and who can produce much fruit in Japdn. 

Xavier also wished chosen individuals for India, even if only two of them a 
year, so that they might preach to the Portuguese and hear their confessions. 
And if it seemed good to Ignatius, these also should first make a pilgrimage to 
Rome. This would indicate if they were suitable for the mission since in India 
they would also encounter great dangers. They should be thoroughly tested so 
that their superior would not be compelled to dismiss them instead of finding 
great consolation in them." Ignatius might decide whether or not it would be 
good to write to Master Simon about this. 

None of the confreres in Yamaguchi, nor any of those whom he wished to 
send there this year and later, were suitable for being sent to the universities of 
Japan." But they would be able to study the language and teachings of their 
sects so that they might serve as interpreters for the priests who came from 
Europe and were qualified for going to the vmiversities in Japan. These latter 
would thus have at their disposal individuals who could give an accurate translation 
of everything that they said. There were great hopes for the mission in Yamaguchi 
because of the many Christians there. Among these were distinguished men and 
women, and others were being daily converted. He hoped in God that He would 
protect Father Cosme de Torres and Brother Joao Fernandes, and would not 
permit them to be slain. The greatest dai^rs were already past, and in the city 
there were many Quistians and very prominent individuals vdio took great pains 
to protect them both day and night. Brother Fernandes was already able to 
speak Japanese very well, and he translated everything that Torres said to him. 
They were now engaged in explaining all the mysteries of the life of Christ throuj^ 
their constant preaching. 

Japan was very well disposed for the spread of Christianity. Every effort 
would be well employed in this regard. He was therefore confident that Ignatius 
would send individuals of holy lives from Europe to Japan. In all of the lands 
that had been hitherto discovered in these regions, the people of Japan were the 
only ones who could of themselves propagate the Christian faith, even if this 
wotdd have to be done under the most trying circumstances. 

Francis then turned his look towards China, about which he had in the 
meantime obtained further information:" 

Chyna is an extremely large land, peaceful and ruled by excellent laws; there is 
only one king there, and he is given the fullest obedience. It is a very rich kingdom 


10 Xavier had obtained a thorough knowledge of a (3ennan winter during his trip 
from Paris to Venice. 

11 He was thinking about the two Molucca missionaries whom he had been forced 
to dismiss, as he wrote to Misser Paulo on February 4. 

" He was obviously already changing his mind about sending Master Caspar to 
Japan and was thinking about leaving him behind in India as his representative. He 
had already decided to dismiss A. Gomes, and he did not as yet have a personal knowledge 
of Melchior Nunes Barreto. 

" Through the letters from China which Diogo Pereira had received on San cian . 
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and most abundant in all kinds of provisions; there is only a small passage from Chyna 
to Jap6n. These Chynas are very talented and given to studies, especially to human 
laws on the rule of the state; they are very eager to know. They are a white people 
without beards and with veiy small eyes; they are a freedom-loving people and are 
particularly peaceful; there are no wars among them. If there will be hm in Indya 
no obstacles to impede my', departure in this year of 52, I hope to go to Chyna for 
the great service of our God, which can be attained in Chyna as well as in Jap6n; for 
if the Japones learn that the Chynas have received the law of God, they will lose 
much sooner the confidence which they have in their sects. I have great hope that 
the Chynas, as well as the Japones, through the Society of the name of Jesus, will 
abandon their idolatries and worship God and Jesus Christ, the Savior of all nations; 

It is a remarkable fact that the Chynas and the Japones do not understand each 
other when they speak, since their languages are very different from each other; but 
the Japones who know the writing of Chyna can be understood through their writing, 
but not when they speak. This writing of Chyna is taught in the universities of Japdn, 
and the rest of the people regard the bonzos who know this writing as learned men; 

and the writing is of such a sort that each letter of Chyna indicates one thing; and 

therefore, when the Japones learn it, when they write a Chinese letter, they paint over 

this letter what they wish to say. If they want to write the letter *man,* they paint 

a figure of a man above this letter, and they do the same with all the other letters. 
And it is in this way that the signs correspond to words; and when one who is a 
Japdn reads these letters, he reads them in his language of Japdn; and when he is a 
Chyna, in his language of Chyna; so that when they speak, they cannot understand each 
other; and when they write, they can understand each other by means of a single 
letter, since they know the meaning of the signs; but the languages always remain 
different. We composed a book in the language of Japdn which dealt with the creation 
of the world and with all the mysteries of the life of Christ; and we later wrote this 
same book in the script of Chyna, h so that when I go to Chyna, I shall be able to 
make myself understood without being able to speak Chyna. 


He then concluded his letter: 


And thus 1 bring this to a close, asking God our Lord, as I take your Charity 
here on earth as an intercessor along with the whole Society joined together with the 
entire Church militant, and similarly in heaven, beginning with all the blessed who 
were in this life in the Society, along with the entire Church triumphant, so that 
through their prayers and merits, God our Lord may grant me to feel in this life His 
most holy will, and having felt it, the grace to bring it to a good and iperfect completion. 

From Cochim, the twenty-ninth of January in the year of 1552. 

Least son and in farthest &dle, ^ 


Francisco. 


As an address, he wrote the following: "'To my holy Father .in Chrysto Ygnatio 
in Rome.** 

On the same day Xavier completed his long letter to his confreres in Europe. ^ 
In this he gave an extensive report on his voyage to Japan, covering the time 
from his arrival there to his return to Cochin. 

Japan was an extremely large land consisting entirely of islands. Only one 
language was spoken there, and it was not difficult to learn. The country had 


H The ambassador of the king of Bungo apparently wrote it for him. 
u *Menor hijo y en destierro maior.” 

H EX II 242-279. The original, dictated by Xavier and signed by his own hand, is 
still preserved. 

^ In comparison with Tamil, with its sounds that are so different from those of 
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been discovered by the Portuguese some eight or nine years before. ** The Japanese 
were a proud race and considered themselves to be the most military people on 
earth, and they looked with contempt upon everyone else. Their greatest ambition 
was to have good weapons, well-decorated with gold and silver; and they constantly 
wore a sword and dagger both at home and in public. When they slept, they 
laid these near the top of their head. During the whole course of his life, he, 
Xavier, had never seen a people that placed so much confidence in their weapons. 
They were excellent archers and, though there were horses in the country, they 
always fought on foot. In their dealings with each other, they paid much attention 
to courtly etiquette; but they did not do so with foreigners, whom they held in 
slight regard. They did not amass treasures. They spent all they had on clothes, 
weapons, and servants. They were very militant and consequently lived in a 
contant state of war. The one who had the most power was the greatest lord. 
They had only one king, but they had not obeyed him for more than 150 years. 
They were thus engaged in endless wars. 

There were many religious in the country, both men and women. The men 
were called bonzes, and there were many kinds of them. Some wore grey habits, 
and others black; and there was little friendship among them. Those with black 
habits said that the others knew little and led evil lives. The female bonzes wore 
habits of these two different colors; and they were subject to bonzes of the same 
color of habit. They were so numerous that it would be impossible to believe 
unless they were seen. Xavier had been told by very reliable individuals that 
there was a duke in Japan within whose territories there were eight hundred 
male and female monasteries, each of which had no less than thirty members; 
and, in addition to these monasteries, there were many others in his lands with 
four, six, and eight persons in them. 

The law of these sects came from China, and they allegedly possessed the 
writings of men who had performed great penances for one, two, and three 
thousand years: Shaka and Amida were the most important of these, but there 
were many others besides them. 

There were nine kinds of sects, and each one, whether a man or a woman, 
chose what he or she wished without any compulsion. The consequence of this 
was that in many houses there was a man who belonged to one sect, a woman 
who belonged to another, and children who belonged to still a third. But there 
were disputes and quarrels between the various sects, since each one of the sects 
deemed itself the best; and this frequently led to open warfare. 

None of these sects spoke of a creation of the world or of souls. All stated 
that there was a hell and a paradise, but no one explained what this paradise 
was and who sent souls to hell. These sects simply maintained that the great 
penances which the earlier saints had performed for from one thousand to three 
thousand years provided a remedy for sinners who did no penance. The chief 
teaching of these sects was that all who did no penance for their sins, if they 
invoked their founders, would be freed from all their difficulties, even if they 
did no penance or were actually in hell. Among these sects there were many 
tales of miracles which had been worked by their founders; and since it would 


European languages, Japanese is easier to learn for common use. Its writing is, however, 
most difficult. 

Cf. our 'O descobrimento de Japao pelos Portugueses no ano de 1543* (GS II 
485-581). 

» Since 1338. 
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take him too far afield to give an account of them, he would not attempt to put 
them in writing. 

Some of these sects taught three hundred commandments, and others five 
hundred; but they all agreed that there were Five essential Commandments. The 
first of these was not to kill or eat any living being; the second was not to steal; 
the third was not to commit any impurity; the fourth was not to lie; and the 
fifth was not to drink wine. All the sects had these commandments. The male 
and female bonzes told the people that as men and women of the world they 
could not observe these conunandments. If they, however, gave them houses 
and monasteries and money and revenues for their needs, and especially if they 
held them in high honor and esteem, they would keep these commandments for 
them and would take their sins upon theinselves. The people were therefore sure 
that the male and female bonzes could free souls from hell. 

These bonzes preached to the people on fixed days. The main burden of 
their discourse was that they should not doubt, even if they had conunitted many 
sins and were continuing to do so, since that saint of their sect would free them 
from hell if the bonzes prayed for them. The poor, however, had no such remedy 
since they could not give any alms to the bonzes. They further preached that 
women who did not observe these Five Commandments had no means of escap¬ 
ing from hell, since every woman had more sins than all the men of the world 
because of her monthly purification. Such a filthy being as a woman could 
consequently be saved only with great difficulty, and only if she gave more alms 
than her husband. They further preached that individuals who gave much money 
to the bonzes in this life would receive tenfold for this in the other life, and 
in the same coin, so that they might take care of their needs in that world. 
The bonzes consequently gave them a receipt for these, and when they died they 
had these receipts buried with them so that they would scare the devil away. 

After he had given this description of Japan, Xavier gave an account of his 
own experiences there. 

In Kagoshima, Paul's native city, around a himdred persons had become 
Christians through his frequent preaching, and almost all would have followed 
them if they had not been prevented from doing so by the bonzes. Xavier had 
remained there for more than a year, but the duke,^ stirred up by the bonzes, 
had then forbidden further baptisms under the penalty of death. Taking with 
him his catechism on the life of Christ and the teachings of the faith from the 
Creation of the World to the Last Judgment, which he had composed in Japanese 
with Paul’s help, Xavier and his companions then took leave of the Christians, 
who shed many tears at his departure. Leaving Paul behind with them so that 
he might give them further instructions, he sailed to another place, where the 
lord of the land^ received him with great joy. During the few days that he re¬ 
mained there, Xavier baptized around a hundred, since one of the missionaries ° 
could already speak Japanese. Leaving Torres behind with them, Xavier and 
Brother Fernandes went on to Yamaguchi, a city with more than ten thousand 
inhabitants. For many days he preached the message of Christ with the help 
of his companion upon the streets and in the homes of the nobility who showed 
an interest in the new teaching. But since few of them were converted, they 
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continued on their way to Miyako, the capital of Japan. On their way they were 
subject to constant dangers on land and sea because of wars and pirates, and 
they experienced many hardships because of the cold since they made their trip 
in the midst of winter. Xavier was, however, deceived in his hope of being able 
to speak with the king and to dispute with the scholars in the universities. The 
land was in a state of war, and the king,^ with whom he had vainly sought an 
audience, had become completely powerless. After a short stay, the two therefore 
started off on their return. The mightiest prince in Japan at the time was the 
duke of Yamaguchi.^ Xavier therefore returned by way of Hirado to Yamaguchi 
with the gifts and letters of the bishop and governor which had been destined 
for the king. He there handed these over to the dttke, who received him graciously 
and, overjoyed by the gifts, by means of a public poster granted all permission 
to accept the new religion; and he handed over to the missionaries an empty 
monastery as a place in which to live. There the priest held public disputations 
for many days with Fernandes as his interpreter. During the course of these, 
the training which Xavier had received in dialectics at the university of Paris, and 
his knowledge of natural phenomena, made such an impression on his hearers 
that within the space of two months more than five hundred, mostly people of 
the court of higher standing, received baptism.^ 

The new converts manifested great affection for the missionaries. They gave 
them a detailed account of the teachings contained in the books of the nine sects. 
They could now be reread with greater comprehension, and the bonzes were 
unable to reply to Xavier's arguments. Whereas the earlier disputations in the 
city had been about the advantages of one sect over the other, the only topic of 
discussion now was about the new law of the foreign preachers. The male and 
female bonzes lost much of their credit, and the Christians told Xavier that many 
years before this many of the himdred monasteries of the city had been abandoned 
because of the lack of alms, especially since the moral character of their in¬ 
habitants had suffered a sharp decline. Shaka and Amida, the two main gods 
of the Japanese, had already lost much of their earlier esteem in Yamaguchi. 

One of the most prominent lords of the city” and his wife in particular were 
great benefactors of the missionaries. The law of God had always seemed good 
to them, and they had constantly helped with the spreading of the faith; but, 
since they were great devotees of Amida and had foimded many monasteries so 
that the bonzes might pray for them, and since they feared that they would lose 
the benefits of all the alms which they had given for Shaka and Ai^da through 
their conversion to Ouistianity, they had been unable to make the decision of 
being baptized. 

When Xavier was in Yamaguchi with Torres and Fernandes, a Portuguese ship 
came to its harbor from Bungo with an invitation from the duke of that land 
for Xavier to come to him. Xavier accepted the offer, and while he was in Bungo 
a revolution broke out in Yamaguchi. Dining the course of this revolt the prince, 
persecuted by his foes, took his own life, in keeping with the custom of the 
Japanese. Further details were given on this and on the disputations in the 
letters of Torres and Fernandes which Xavier added to his own letter. After 
the death of the duke, the rebels sent an embassy to Bungo and asked the brother 
of the prince there to take over the rule in Yamaguchi. He did so, and since 
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both he and his brother were great friends of the (Portuguese and of the priests, 
their future in Yamaguchi seemed secure. 

During the whole time that Xavier was with his companions in Japan, that 
is, two and one-half years, Xavier always maintained himself with the alms which 
the kii^ of Portugal had ordered to be given him in those regions; and when he 
sailed for Japan, he had him given more than one thousand cruzados. Xavier 
was grateful to the king for the great kindness which he had shown in giving him 
such generous alms, and also for the assistance which he had given to the houses, 
colleges, and all the other activities of the missionaries. ^ 

He decided to sail on from Bungo without retuming to Yamaguchi in a Por¬ 
tuguese ship that was retuming to India so that he might be consoled by his 
confreres and choose priests of the Society for Japan and send there some things 
which were lacking in Japan but needed there. He arrived in Cochin on January 
24, and priests would sail to Japan in April with the ambassador of the duke of 
Bungo. 

Before finishing his letter, Xavier wrote once again about Japan. There was 
a very large university in Japan by the name of Bandou, wh^re many bonzes 
studied their sects. The books of these sects were written in Chinese characters. 
There were in Japan two scripts which were much different from that of the 
Chinese. One of these was employed by men and the other by women. ^ Many 
people could read and write, both men and women, especially the fidalgos and 
fidalgas and the merchants. The female bonzes taught girls how to write in 
their monasteries, and the male bonzes taught boys the same in theirs. The 
bonzes were endowed with keen minds and sharp intelligences. They meditated 
much upon what would happen to them, what their end would be, and similar 
questions.^ And many of them discovered in their meditations that they could 
not be saved in their sects, since all things depend upon a principle; and since 
no book mentioned this principle nor spoke of the creation of things, they were 
greatly pleased to hear of the law of God. In Yamaguchi a man was converted 
who ^d studied for many years in Bandou and was held to be a great scholar. 
He removed his bonze dress, became a layman, and mturied, since he did not 
believe in the Japanese sects and had always prayed to the One who had created 
the world. The Christians were most happy with his baptism, since he was r^ 
garded as being the most learned man in the city. 

Priests should go every year hereafter to Japan, and a house of the Society 
should be erected in Yamaguchi. They should study the language and teachings 
of the sects so that when priests of great promise came that were suitable for 
going to the universities they would find priests and brothers of the Society in 
Yamaguchi who spoke the language well and knew the errors of their sects. 
Torres and Fernandes were now especially occupied with explaining the life and 
mysteries of Christ in their sermons. The new converts were most glad to 
hear of the passion of Christ, and many wept when they heard it. Torres wrote 
his sermons in Spanish and Fernandes translated them into Japanese, since he 
had a very good knowledge of this language. 

The C^hristians of Japan were afBicted with a great grief. Th^ were much 
distressed by the saying of the priests that those who go to hell no longer have 
any means of salvation. They were hurt by this because of their love for their 
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deceased parents, wives, children, and other departed, since they had compas¬ 
sion upon them. Many lamented their dead and asked Xavier if they could be 
helped in any way through prayers and alms. He replied that they no longer had 
any means of salvation. His questioners felt very sad for them. But this did 
not cause Xavier pain, since they would thus not forget to have a care for them¬ 
selves and end up in the same place with their ancestors. They asked if God 
could not free them from hell, and why they had to remain forever in hell. To 
all this he gave a fair answer.^ During the disputations he had already shown 
how their ancestors, even before the arrival of the Buddhist and Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, could save their souls through the law of nature which God had placed 
in the heart of everyone. 

From reports of Portuguese who were in China, Xavier had obtained more 
definite information about that land. ^ According to them, justice was administered 
there with greater strictness than in any land in the whole of Christendom. The 
Chinese whom he had seen thus far, either in Japan or elsewhere, were very 
shrewd and talented, much more even than the Japanese themselves; and they 
were a people much dedicated to studies. The country was extremely rich and 
had an abundance of everything. It was densely populated and had large cities 
with very pretty houses built of stone; and according to all the information vdiich 
he had received, it was a land very rich in all Jdnds of silks. He had also learned 
from some Chinese that there were many people of different religions in China. 
According to the information which he had, these must be either Mohammendans 
or Jews. But they were unable to say whether or not there were also Christians 
in the land.^ 

He was of the opinion that in this year of 1552 he would still go to where 
the king of China was staying.^ China was a land where the law of Christ 
could be widely spread, and if the Chinese accepted it, this would be a great help 
in destroying the confidence which the Japanese had in their own sects. From 
Ningpo, one of the most prominent cities of China, it was only a voyage of ei^ty 
leagues to Japan. He had the greatest hopes that a way would be opened, not 
only for the members of the Society of Jesus, but also for those of all religious 
orders so that their saintly priests could there exercise their holy zeal in con¬ 
verting many pagans to the true faith. 

He was writing nothing about India since this had already been done by his 
confreres. He had returned from Japan strong and vigorous in body but weak 
in spirit. He nevertheless hoped from the mercy of God and the infinite merits 
of Christ that He would give him the strength to make the difficult voyage to 
China. Although his hair had become completely grey, it seemed to him that 
his physical powers had never been greater than they now were. 

He then closed his long letter with a last reflection on Japan: 

The difficulties of working with an intelligent race desirous of knowing what law 
they must follow in order to be saved bring with them very great consolation; and so 
much so that in Amanguche, after the duke gave us permission to preach the law of 
God, there were so many persons who came to ask us questions and to dispute with 
us that it seems to me that I can say with truth that never in my life had I received 
so much joy and spiritual contentment, since I saw that God our Lord confounded the 
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Gentiles through us, and that we were continuously gaining victories over them. On 
the other hand, seeing the joy of those who had become Christians at seeing the defeat 
of the Gentiles afforded me such consolation that 1 did not feel these physical labors. 
On the other hand I also saw how the Christians toiled in disputing with the Gentiles, 
in overcoming them and persuading them to become Christians. When I saw their 
victories and the joy with which each one cotmted those which they had attained over 
the Gentiles, 1 was supremely consoled. May it please God that just as I am here 
writing about these details of the delights and contentments, so 1 could send from 
here the pleasures and consolations to the universities of Europe, consolations whidh 
God has communicated to us solely through His mercy. I well believe that many 
learned persons would choose another foundation for themselves that which they have 
chosen for employing their great talents in the conversion of Gentiles. If they had 
once felt the delight and spiritual consolation which are consequent to such labors, 
and if they knew the great disposition which there is in Japao for the increase of our 
holy faith, it seems to me that many scholars would bring their studies to an end, 
canons and other prelates would abandon their titles and incomes for another life 
which is more consoling than the one they have by coming to look for it in JapAo. 

Since I came to Couchim at the time when the ships were about to depart, and 
the visits of friends were so numerous that they interrupted me as I was writing, this 
letter is being sent hastily done, the matters are not placed in order, and the composition 
is defective. May you take this into account. There is so much to be written about 
Japao that it would never come to an end. I am afraid that what I have written will 
bore you because of the time it takes to read. I am consoled by the fact that those 
who become bored with reading it are able to rid themselves of tMs fatigue by ceasing 
to read. With this I come to a close without being able to bring this to a close, since 
I am writing to my so dearly beloved Fathers and Brothers and about such great 
friends as are the Christians of Japao; and so I am coming to a close asking God 
our Lord that He may unite us in the glory of Paradise. Amen. 

From Couchim, the twenty-ninth of January of the year 1552. 

The letter was dictated thus far; Xavier then added his signature with his 
own hand: "'Entirely yours in Christ, Francisco."" 

On January 30 Xavier also signed his letter to Simon Rodrigues,^ which he 
had already mentioned in his letter to Ignatius. In it he referred especially to 
the qualities which the priests whom he would send to the university of Bando 
and to the other universities of Japan should have. They must be men of great 
experience, who had already encountered great trials and dangers and had been 
well proved in them, since Aey would be severely persecuted by the bonzes. They 
must be capable of enduring the great cold of Bando. They would have little to 
eat, only rice and some vegetables and other things of little nourishment. In 
addition to great virtue and great talents, they should therefore also have a robust 
constitution. Flemings and Germans would be particularly suitable since they 
would have grown up in the mid^t of cold and difficulties. They should also be 
well schooled in philosophy and dialectics so that they would be able to defeat 
the bonzes m disputations and reveal their contradictions. Rodrigues should first 
send these priests to Ignatius in Rome. From what Xavier had learned of Bando, 
it was an extremely large city with many prominent inhabitants. Bonzes from 
the whole of Japan went there to study. 

Rodrigues should further make a good selection of the people whom he sent 
for India. It had pained him that he had been obliged to dismiss some of those 
whom he had sent from the Society. Among these had been some whom he had 
considered to be truly solid pillars. God knew whether he was not suffering more 

36 EX II 293-301. 
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from some things which he now encoimtered in India than from all the difficulties 
which he had experienced on his travels in Japan. 

The priests who went to the universities of Japan would be well tried. They 
would be engaged in constant disputations and would be treated with veiy little 
respect. They would have no opportunity for meditation and contemplation; they 
would not be able to say Mass, for in the beginning this would be impossible, 
especially in Bando and Miyako. They would hardly have time for their Office, 
as he knew from personal experience. They would be importuned by visitors and 
invited by nobles whom they could not refuse without giving offense. They would 
hardly find time to eat and sleep. But in all these deprivations they would be 
abundantly consoled if they achieved victory over their opponents widi the grace 
of God. 

With respect to India, he should send men who had already studied for some 
years, preferably those who had completed their studies; and only those should 
be received in India who were needed for service in the house, since such individuals 
could as a rule only read and write, and it would take too long to give them an 
adequate education. 

At the end of his letter Xavier came to speak of Master Simon's longing for 
India: 

My Brother Mestro Simdn, may God our Lord unite us in the glory of Paradise 
since we are so far distant from each other. What will it be my Brother Mestro 
Simdn if we are joined together once again in China? Ask God our Lord that He may 
grant me the grace to open a way for others, since I myself do nothing. 

With respect to the business of the Fishery Coast, about which Father Anrique 
Anriquez has written concerning the captain, take care to further it with the king 
because of its importance for Christianity. 

From Cochin, the thirtieth of January of 1552. 

Francisco. 

Xavier's last letter was for the king.^ During the few days that he stayed 
in Cochin so many had come to him asking him for a recommendation to the 
king, and he foimd it impossible to refuse them this favor. The letter read as 
follows: 

Senhor! Taking into account the service of God and of Your Highness, I would 
bring to your attention certain persons, since it is necessary for Your Highness to 
know the services which they have rendered to you, so that you may express your 
gratitude and they may continue to serve you. For the people here who employ their 
wealth in the service of Your Highness have no greater desire than to know that Your 
Highness is aware of their services, so that you may honor them by writing to them 
and giving them your thanks. 

All the residents of Malaca rendered great service to Your Highness in this sieged 
with their persons and properties. Your Highness should write to them and show your 
thanks by granting them some immunities so that they may bring back this milled 
and destroyed city of Malaca to its former noble state. 

Francisco Borges^ and Gaspar Mendez^ and Mateus de Britoare immarried 


^ Ibid. 301-309. Xavier dictated the letter and signed it with his own hand. 

38 1551. 

39 Nothing more is known about him. He is probably not to be identified with the 
clerk of the exchequer of Goa in 1545-1546 <Q 1494 1929). 

80 Gaspar Mendes served in Malacca in 1539 (Q 427). He was woimded during the 
siege of Malacca in 1551 (DI II 217), and in 1552 Xavier sent a letter from Sancian to 
Malacca on his ship <EX II 509). 

81 Mateus de Brito, an escudeiro fidalgo from Portas de Alentem and son of Gomes 
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men who have spent much on this siege. They are wealthy men, and they preserve 
what they still have so that they may serve Your Highness. Your Highn^ should 
write to them, thanking each one of them, since they rendered great service. And since 
Father Francisco Peres is writing at length about the affairs of Malaca,42 i shall forgo 
writing about them. 

Dom Alvaro 43 is writing to Your Highness, asking you for a certain favor, and 
Your Highness must grant it so that he may be the more obliged to serve this land 
and to restore it, for this will contribute greatly to your service. 

With respect to the concerns of India, since it wiU contribute greatly to your service. 
Your Highness, should obtain information about them from Manoel de Cousa,44 who 
is a man who knows them, and who must be given much attention by Your Highness, 
since he has rendered very good service in these parts. 

I have great news about the Christians of Cabo de Comorim, for which we must 
give much praise to God. Manoel Rodriguez Coutinho4S is responsible for a large part 
of the fruit that has been gained. The Christians and Father Anrrique Anrriquez are 
writing to Your Highness about him, and about some things which pertain to the 
service of God and of Your Highness. 46 For the love of God grant them, and if you 
wish Christianity to be in those parts, order Manoel Rodriguez Coutinho to remain 
there as long as he lives. Things are in such a state in India that it is necessary, now 
more than ever, that Your Highness distinguish yourself in things for the service of 
God our Lord. 

Lopo Vaz Coutinho, 47 a fidalgo, has rendered much service and spent much in the 
service of Your Highness. He is poor and good like his brother Manoel Rodriguez 
Coutinho. Dom Joao de Crasto, since he was aware of his many services, and since 
they were also together at Dio, 44 sent a request that a captaincy of Maluco be given 
him. Your Highness should give him the favor which seems good to you, for he is 
most deserving of it. 

Dom Jorge de Crasto, 49 Vasco da Cunha,^ and Francisco Barreto are men who 


da Fonseca, sailed to India in 1530 (*Flaminio 2, 565v), and to Suez with the governor 
in 1541 (Studia 9, 214). In 1555 he was in the prison in Canton, where he was visited 
by MelcMor Nunes Barreto, who obtained a diminuition of his sentence for him (Q 6097: 
Ayres, Subsidies 76 88 99). 

42 DI II 204-220. 

43 Dom Alvaro de Ataide. 

44 Manuel de Sousa de Sepdlveda, whom Xavier had already recommended to the 
king on October 22, 1548. 

43 The petition was granted. 

46 The letters are lost; but see Q 4946. 

47 Lopo Vaz Coutinho, son of Vasco Rodrigues de Castellobranco, fidalgo escudeiro, 
sailed for India in 1537 and, a second time, in 1541 with his brother (Emmenta 339 373). 
In 1546, at great cost to himself, he went as the captain of a fusta with Dom Alvaro 
de Castro to the help of Diu <Q 2305 7677^: Castro, Cartas 247 353). In 1548 he accom¬ 
panied D. Joao de Castro as the captain of a fusta on his voyage to Cambay <Q 3587). 
Frey Antonio do Casal recommended him to the king in 1549: *'Lopo Vaz Coutinho also 
served Your Highness veiy well in all these wars and in the building of the fortress of 
Diu, and he is a very good man and very reliable, and he greatly deserves a favor from 
your Highness- (SR IV 259). 

44 At the siege in 1546. 

49 D. Jorge de Castro was bom about 1494. He sailed for India in 1507, fought in 
Malabar in 1525 and 1528, on the Moluccas in 1529, at Diu in 1531, at Bassein in 1533, 
and at Ormuz in 1534. He was captain of Temate from 1539 to 1544. He returned to 
Goa in 1546 and was banished by D. Joao de. Castro to Malacca. After Castro's death 
he went from there to Ceylon, and from there to India when he learned of the appoint¬ 
ment of his nephew as governor after the death of Garcia de SA. He returned to India 
after his imsuccessful expedition to Kandy. He was there captain of Cochin several 
times and finally that of Chale. Besieged by the Zamorin, he surrendered the fortress 
in 1571. By order of the government in Lisbon, he was beheaded for this in Goa in 
1574 at the age of eighty. An honorable repeal of the sentence in the following year 
arrived too late (Schurhammer, Ceylon 315). 
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have rendered much service to Your Highness. They have a good reputation in India. 
Your Highness should take great account of them. 

Ffemao Mendez^ has served Your Highness in these parts, and he lent me three 
hundred cruzados in Japao for the construction of a house in Amanguchi. He is a 
wealthy man; he has two brothers, Alvaro Mendez53 and Antonio Mendez.54 In order 
to oblige them to spend what they have and to die in the service of Your Highness, 
you will grant me a favor if you appoint them mogos da camara. Alvaro Mendez was 
present at the siege of Malaca. 

Guilherme Pireirass and Diogo Pireira56 are two brothers, very rich and wealthy 
men. They are rendering much service to Your Highness with their properties and 
persons. Your Highness should send them a letter of thanks and honor them so that 
they are the more obliged to serve you. They are very good friends of mine, but I 
do not recommend them on the groimds of friendship, but because it pertains to the 
service of Your Highness. In the time of Simao de Melo, Diogo Pireira spent and 
fought much in the destruction of the dachens [Achinese]. 57 

Pero Gon5alvez,58 vigairo of Cochin, renders much service to Your Highness. In 
times past you did him the favor of appointing him a chaplain. He now asks Your 
Highness, considering the services and expenses which he has incurred with the Christians, 
that you would favor him by having him paid the pension of a chaplain, or by increasing 
his salary. He has here a nephew by the name of Pero Gongalvez,59 to whom Your 
Highness, at my intercession, earlier granted the favor of a patent of a mogo da camara 
provided that he went to Portugal. He is not going away, since he is married and is 
serving Your Highness here in the fleets. Grant me the favor of sending him a patent 


50 Vasco da Cunha senior had already been recommended to the king by Xavier on 
October 22, 1548 (EX I 471). 

51 Francisco Barreto, the second son of Ruy Barreto, came to India in 1548. From 
1549 to 1552 he was captain of Bassein, where he actively supported the mission. From 
1555 to 1558, he was governor of India. He died in Africa in 1573 during the expedition 
to the kingdom of the Monomotapa (cf. Couto 7, 5, 8, and Q, index). 

52 The famous author of the Peregrinagam. 

53 In May, 1554, Melchior Nunes Barreto wrote on his voyage from Goa to Cochin 
with Femao Mendes Pinto: ""In the kingdom of Bintang, the Moors arrested a man, a 
brother of our Brother Fernando Mendez; and since they were not able to make him 
apostatize through promises and flatteries, they wished to compel him to do so. They 
tied him to a tree and shot at him three or four times with a held gun without hitting 
him, as he constantly invoked oiu* Lady, until he was finally blown to bits by a bombard, 
so that he died as a glorious martyr’’ (D1 III 88). Probably meant is Alvaro Mendes, 
the brother of Mendes Pinto, who is to be distinguished from many namesakes. 

54 Antonio Mendes, who is also to be distinguished from many namesakes, was a 
witness, ^’married and resident in Malacca,” in 1557 during the process of canonization 
there (MX II 419-422). 

55 Guilherme Pereira, not to be confused with the similarly named Jesuit in Japan, 
brother of Xavier's great friend Diogo Pereira, came like the latter from Fayal in the 
Azores. In 1547 he sailed with him from Malacca by way of the Maldives to Cochin 
(Q 3260, where they both spent the winter (Q 2723 = 3597a). He was in Bungo with a 
ship in 1559 and was cured of a sickness along with his men by the medical skills of 
Brother Luis de Almeida {Cartas 1598, 64v). In 1562 Father J. B. de Monte came with 
Diogo Pereira to Macao and lived there in the house of Guilherme {JapSin. 4, 311). 
In 1568 the two brothers received the habit of the Order of Christ (TdT Ordem de 
Christo, Chanc. Antigua, Livro 1, 144-v). Guilherme had the largest household in India 
after that of the viceroy—three hundred persons, and his tableware was of gold and 
silver. As he was on the point of sailing for Portugal so that he might be married in 
Lisbon, he died in the house of his brother in Goa, leaving behind more than 200,000 
cruzados (A. Cordeiro, S.J., Historia Insutana II [Lisboa, 1866] 285-286). 

54 On Diogo Pereira and his namesakes, see GS II 137-142. 

57 In 1547, during the battle on the Perils River. 

55 On him see Volume, II, pp. 299-300. 

55 On January 20, 1548, Xavier thanked the king for having appointed the pastor as 
his chaplain and the pastor’s nephew as a squire (EX I 410). Is the nephew the con- 
destavel-mor Pedro Gonsalves, who fell at the siege of Colomlx> in 1587 (Couto 10, 10, 4)? 
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of mogo da camara; and further, in consideration of his services, grant him the favor 
of being a scribe of the secretariate of the pescaria do aljofar [Pearl Fishery], or of 
the secretariate of Coulio. 

Joam Alvarez,^ the dean of the cathedral of Goa, a man who has served for thirty 
years, is going there. May Your Highness send him back here to serve. May he serve 
you there. Show him your favor and grant him a reward since he deserves one. 

Pero Velho,4i the nephew of Antonio Correa, I encountered in JapSo. He is a rich 
and wealthy man and has served much; he is not a member of Your Highness' household. 
1 ask you earnestly for the favor that you appoint him as a moQo da camara, so that 
he may be the more obliged to serve you and to spend what he has in your service. 

Antonio Correa 42 and Joan Pireira^s are rendering much service to Your Highness 
in these parts, both in the wars and in the loading of pepper. May Your Highness 
console them by writing to them to thank them for their services. 

Dioguo Borges 44 toiled and spent his money for the king of the Maidive Islands so 


40 JoSo Alvares sailed to the kingdom in 1552. Frey Joam NoS also recommended 
him as one of the most virtuous priests in India. The bishop was only willing to let 
him sail on the condition that he returned, since he greatly missed him (Schurhammer, 
Ceylon 611). Xavier had him greeted from Kagoshima in 1549 (EX II 218). He was 
bom around 1489 (Q 4142) and was already dean of the cathedral in 1545 (Q 1543). 
A. (jomes also reconunended him to the king in 1549 <DI I 531). For his signature, see 
Q, pi. IV I.2. 

41 Xavier encoimtered Pero Velho in Bungo on the ship of Duarte da Gama. He 
was the son of the brother of Antonio Correa, the factor of Cochin. In 1524 he sailed 
as the captain of a caravela redonda to India with the fleet of D. Estevio da Gama 
(Correa II 816). He fought in Malabar against the Moors in 1525 in the company of 
the governor {ibid. 876; Castanheda 6, 84 112). We shall encounter him again in 1552 
with Xavier on Sandan. 

42 Antonio Correa was the factor of Cochin, an oflice whidi he received from. D. JoSo 

de Castro on February 3, 1547, for his services during the second siege of Diu (Q 2791). 
On January 6, 1548, he sent the king a detailed account of his services, which is the 
main source for his life (Q 3595: Gavetas V 128-132). He was bom aroimd 1498 and 
sailed to India in 1523. He served there in the fleet for ten years and was frequently 
wounded. In 1529 he fought with the governor's fleet against the Moors under Ali Sh9h 
at the mouth of the Thana River {Corresi III 292), and he sailed with him to Diu in 
1530 (ibid. 391). In 1533 he became almoxarife for three years and then factor of Chaul. 
In 1537 he was present at the slaying of Bahadur ShRh in Diu. During this encotmter 
he slew "the Tiger,” the champion of the Moors, with a dagger; but he himself received 
twenty-two wounds at the time and remained lame in one leg for the rest of his life 

{ibid. 781). Despite this he came again to the help of Diu in 1538, helped to drive the 

Moors out of Salsette-Bassein in 1539, and ravaged the coast of C^ambay as the admiral 
of a fleet in 1540. He was factor in Bassein for twenty-six months in 1540-1542, and 
he campaigned with M. A. de Sousa to the pagoda in 1543. He came again to the help 
of Diu in 1546, where he remained as the captain of the fortress during the decisive 
battle; and he helped to rebuild the fortress (Q 2830). As factor in Cochin from 1547 
to 1552, he worked wonders in the loading of the pepper; and he also served during the 
war (Q 2791 2830 3092 3093 3595 3923). He is not to be confused with five contemporary 
namesakes. 

43 Joao Pereira was like his father, Diogo Pereira, ”o Malavar,” lord of the island 

of Bendurte (Vendurutti) near Cochin. As captain of Cranganore, he was a great friend 
of the mission, of the college there, and of the Jesuits. He was warmly recommended 
to die king by Frey Vicente (Q 4123) and by the viceroy Noronha (Q 4592). On the 
occasion of his marriage to Elena Pinheira, M. A. de Sousa obtained for him the fortress 

of Cranganore for life. In 1548 he had four daughters from his wife (Q 3593). She 

had already died in 1557, and Frey Fernando da Paz asked the king to give the fortress 
as a dowry to one of his daughters after his death (SR VI 250). On January 19, 1564, 
Vic. Cameiro wrote from Cochin to M. A. de Sousa that two years before he had married 
a daughter of the deceased Joao Pereira. He should obtain the fortress for him from 
the king since he had married the orphan. The three-year term of office of the then 
captain Diogo Rolim would expire in nine months. Jofio Pereira thus died in 1561 (cf. 
Vol. II, p. 486, and GS III 137-139). 

44 IMogo Borges is probably the same individual who sailed as a squire to India in 
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that he became a Christian. He has served Your Highness on the fleets and is ready 
to serve on them. May Your Highness write to him your thanks for the expenses he 
incurred in making the king of the islands a Christian. 

Grigorio da Cunha^ died here in the war of Cochin with Francisco da Silva.^ He 
left behind a wife and daughter without resources. Grant a favor of a few voyages 
so that the daughter can be married. 

Pero de Mesquita^ has served Your Highness for many years in India; be mindful 
of him. 

Goncalo Fernandez,^ patrao-mor of India has served Your Highness for many 
years. In recompense for his services he asks as a reward that you confirm him in 
his office of patrao-mor for life. 

Luis Alvares,^ an old man, a great pilot of twenty-seven years of service, in his 


1505 CMemoria das pessoas 7). At the end of December, 1511, he sailed with Antonio 
d'Abreu from Malacca as criado of the king and secretary of the ship in order to discover 
the Spice Islands (Castanheda 3, 75; CA I 68). On December 28, 1513, he sailed from 
Malacca for Banda and Java, where he had already been once before <CA HI 95 224), as 
the factor of the flagship, which was sailing with two others. He is probably also to 
be identified with Diogo Borges do Valle who in 1558 received the position of a captain 
and factor for two voyages from India to Mozambique and return (APO V 355). 

^ In 1549 Gregorio da Cunha sailed for India, where he had almdy seen service, 
as a fidalgo cavalleiro with a monthly income of 1,750 milreis {*Memoria das pessoas 
103). He died in 1550 along with the captain of Cochin, Francisco da Silva de Meneses, 
on the island of Varutala as they were retreating (Correa IV 709). 

^ Francisco da Silva (SUua, which would have been read as Silveira, is given 
erroneously in the text) de Meneses, captain of Cochin from 1547 to 1550. 

^ Pero de Mesquita, a son of the corregedor Diogo Pires and of Brites de Figueiroa 
(Emmenta 428), is already encountered in Goa in 1527 (Correa III 135). In 1528 he was 
the captain of a fusta in Malabar (ibid. 230). He was at the battle with the fleet of Ali 
Shfih near Thana in 1529 (ibid. 292). On November 25, 1547, he sailed from Lisbon for 
India as the captain of the nau Santa Catarina (Emmenta 428). He wintered in Mo¬ 
zambique and reached Goa on August 11, 1548 (Q 4063; Correa IV 651 666), provided with 
the position of toll judge in Ormuz, but this had in the meantime been joined to the 
office of vizier (Q 42%). In February he received the right to three voyages to the Mo¬ 
luccas <Q 4778). He is not to be confused with Pero de Mesquita, the son of Martim 
Sobrinho de Mesquita, who obtained the position of alcaide-mor in Quilon in 1558 (APO 
V 334). 

^ Goncalo Fernandes is probably the soldier whom we already encotmter in (Cochin 
in 1504 (Castanheda 1, 67), and who was receiving his pay there as a homem d*armas 
(CA IV 254). Married by Albuquerque (ibid. V 141 275), he was living in Goa in 1511. 
In 1513 he sailed with him as pilot of the Bastiaina (Sdo Sebastido) to the Red Sea 
(ibid. II 26). In 1547 he was with a ship in Amboina and Malacca, from where he took 
with him, at Xavier's request, around twenty boys from the Moluccas for the College 
of St. Paul in Goa. In 1549 Xavier wrote that he had married the mother of the deacon 
Estevao Luis Buralho in Cochin (EX II 76). In April, 1552, Xavier took his departure 
from him in Goa, and in 1556 he was a witness at Xavier's process in Goa as a resident 
of (joa (MX II 179-180). His tombstone in S. Francisco in Goa is still preserved: "Esta 
sepultura/he de Guomcalo/ Femdndez e/de seus erdeiros./ Faleceo em Guoa/a XXVI de 
Maio de/1562 anos** (BSGL 1894, 594). Simao Botelho also recommended him to the king 
in 1522 (Cartas 41). Amador Rebello, SJ., testified at the first Xavier process in Lisbon 
in 1615 from the data of Miguel de Lacerdo: "Unus ex praecipuis amicis, quos habuit 
P. Franciscus Xaverius, fuit quidam (jondisalvus FemAndez, masdster nauilis regis in 
insula Goae, quern ille abduxerat a malo vitae statu. Saepius fuit is gubernator navium, 
quas Pater Magister Franciscus conscendit, et multoties manducavit cum eo et dormi- 
vit in domo eius, postque familiaritas fuit stricta inter illos propter assiduitatem multo- 
rum annorum et longi temporis; creuit cum familiaritate cultus, affectus, reuerentia et 
honor, quern tarn ipse Gondisaluus Ferdinandus quam eius domus familia erga ilium ha- 
bebat, ut saepius intrantem Patrem Magistrum Franciscum domum suam in Goa civitate 
ipse ad eiun recipientem veniret flexis genibus usque ad vestibulum domus, et nec ille, 
nec eius familia volebant se erigere, quamvis essent valde rogati a dicto Patre Fran¬ 
cisco" (103). Our (joncalo Fernandes is to be distinguished from countless namesakes. 

^ L^ Alvares is mentioned nowhere else. On his many namesakes, see GS II 153. 
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old age, as a recompense for his services, asks Your Highness for the favor of being 
made jnloto-mor for life; and in doing this you will do a great favor to me, since I 
have received many courtesies and honors from him. 

Alvaro Ffemandez,^ who is the father of the Christians of Coulao, asks Your 
Highness to confirm him in his office; the priests of the Society are content with him 
since he is a good man. May Your Highness reward him with an honorarium. 

Alvaro Foga^a^i asks Yoiu* Highness that, in consideration of his services, you may 
grant him the reward of a captaincy of the voyages to the Maidive Islands for three 
years. 

Mateus Gonsalves ^ a resident in Cochim, asks Your Highness that you grant him 
the fovor of confirming him for life as meirmho do monte, an office in which he was 
confirmed by the viceroy,^ since it pleased the dty. He has served for a long time. 
All the priests of the Society who are in Cochin are much indebted to him. To him 
and to us Your Highness will do a favor by confirming him in his office. 

Antonio Pireira,^ married and resident in Coulao, asks Your Highness for the favor 
of the office of secretary of CoulSo. Dom Lifio*^ will inform you about his services. 

At the end of his letter, Xavier wrote of his great friend Cosme Anes, who 
had suffered much during the two and one-half years that he himself had been 
away. 

Already under Garcia de Sd, Anes had come into conflict with the governor. 
In his zeal for the service of his king, he had at times, as vedor da fazenda, 
foimd fault with measures taken by Sd.^ In December, 1548, he had already 
been harassed by his enemies.^ The reason for this may also have been due 
to his conviction that all the Brahmans would have to be driven from the island 
of Goa.^ When Antonio Gomes came, he hoped that through his intercession he 
would obtain a favor from the 'king of Portugal. He had therefore earnestly 
asked Xavier to leave him in Goa as rector of St. Paul's College,^ which he 
placed entirely in his hands. After Xavier's departure for Japan, he had become 
involved in a difBcult suit occasioned by the death of his father-in-law, Francisco 
Toscano. He had been chancellor and provedor-mor of the deceased, and Cosme 
Anes was the executor of his will. When he died, Toscano left debts that amounted 
to more than 36,000 pardaus. The governor had lurgent need of this money for 
the ptu-chase of pepper, but since Cosmes Anes was busy as vedor loading pepper 


At the beginning of 1552 the piloto-mor was Caspar Vaz. On January 30, 1552, Simfio 
Botelho asked that the office be given to him for life {Cartas 41). 

^ On his namesakes, see GS II 153; on the office, see Dalgado II 139-140, and O livro 
do "Pai dos Cristaos" edigao critica anotada por J(^ Vficki, SJ. (Lisboa, 1969). 

On A. Fogaga, see Vol. II, p. 428. 

^ Namesakes are given in GS II 153. hfeirinho do monte is probably the same as 
the meirinho do campo in Bassein (MX II 374). According to the Tomho of Botelho, 
Cochin had a meirinho with a salary of fifteen milreis and six native helpers under him, 
each with a monthly salary of one pardau <19). 

^ The paper is tom. Meirinho da morte could thus also be read, but this is not 
probable. 

^ D. Affonso de Noronha. 

^ He obtained the office, since on January 10, 1562, he signed the letter of the residents 
of Quilon to the king (TdT: CC 1-105-SS). For namesakes, see GS II 153. 

% Probably meant is D. Leao Henriques, SJ., who entered the Society in Portugal 
in 1546. He was a cousin of Luis Gongalves da Camara, whom Xavier had known from 
his stay in Paris (cf. Vol. I, p. 257). 
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in Cochin, he was unable to involve himself in the afiPairs of his deceased father* 
in-law. He had also, for the same reason, left the direction of St. Paul's College 
entirely in the hands of Antonio Gomes. In what concerned the propagation of 
the faith, Cosme Anes was on the extreme right, just as Ruy Gonsalves de Caminha 
was on the extreme left. Whereas Ruy Gon^ves de C aminh a was the greatest 
friend of the Moorish merchant Khoja Shams-ud-^h, Cosme Anes believed that 
he was the most dangerous mine in India, which could explode at any moment.*^ 
In 1549 he had consequently not gone to Shams-ud-din for a loan for the purchase 
of pepper; instead, he had obtained a loan of ten thousand sherafins from the 
king of Cranganore. ** And, whereas Ruy Gongalves de Caminha did all that he 
could to obstruct the vedor,*^ the guardian Frey Antonio do Casal wrote that it 
had been a gift of God that such a virtuous and god-fearing man had been ap¬ 
pointed vedor.*^ Garcia de Sd had died on July 6, 1549. His successor was 
detained in Bassein by the monsoon, A regency of three individuals was con¬ 
sequently established in Goa until the time of his arrival. This consisted of three 
individuals—the bishop; the captain of the city, Dom Francisco de Lima; and 
the ouvidor-geral. These were persuaded by Cosme Anes to publish an edict that 
salaries could not be negotiated or sold. When Cabral came to Goa in August, 
he complained much about this: his shortage of money prevented him from 
paying his men their salaries, and they were dying of hunger. Because of this 
and other problems, the vedor and the governor were at odds; and Cabral showed 
little friendship for Cosme Anes. ” 

In October, 1549, Antonio Gomes had also written to the king in high praise 
of Cosme Anes, who was always most helpful in whatever pertained to the service 
of God.** Nevertheless, despite the opposition of the vedor and others who 
shared his opinion, the rector had at the be ginning of 1550 dismissed twenty-seven 
native students from the college and taken in Portuguese to replace them.** At 
the beginning of February, 1550, the officer of finances, Francisco Aveiro, had, at 
Cabral's request, drawn up an account of the assets of the deceased chancellor: 
revenues of 126,081 pardaus, 4 tangos, and 53 rets-, payments of 90,034 pardaus, 
96 reis. Still payable were 36,047 pardaus, 3 tangos, and 57 reis. For their payment 
there were on hand 27,442 pardaus, among which were 3,600 pardaus which the 
heirs of Ruy Gonsalves de Caminha, who had died in the meantime, had to pay. 
There were consequently 8,605 pardaus in arrears, including the sum which Cosme 
Anes still had to pay for the diamond which he had sent to the king. He hoped 
that during the course of the year he would be able to take care of this debt** 

Another reason why Cosme Anes was poorly regarded by Cabral was that he 
did not release the 520 hundredweights of lacquer which Garcia de SA had already 
confiscated, since the vedor had had it brought from Pegu without permission. 
The factor had caused it to be confiscated as payment for the debt which the 
chancellor Toscano owed to the deceased. Cabral, on the other hand, believed 
that Cosme Anes wanted to use it to pay the debt which he still owed on the 
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diamond which he had sent to the king.** Another source of irritation to Cabral 
was Cosme Anes' friendship with the captain of the city, Dom Francisco de Lima, 
and his followers, who were not kindly disposed towards him. When a royal 
ship bound for Pegu sank at the bar of Goa, the governor went with his men to 
rescue its cargo, and the vedor went with his. When a quarrel broke out, the 
vedor and the city captain ceased helping with the rescue. For this the governor 
had them all arrested. When Cosme Anes refused to conduct his office of vedor 
as long as the captain was held in custody, the governor alone had to fit out 
the fleet for an eventual attack of the Turks on India. When there were prospects 
of a new governor coming with the fleet from Portugal, the bishop finally obtained 
their release. When the governor wished to arrest Cosme Anes again, he sought 
asylum in the Franciscan monastery imdl Clabral provided him with a letter of 
safeconduct; but he ordered him to board ship at once for Cochin, which he 
did.” Antonio Gpmes took advantage of this to expel all the Indian boys from 
St. Paul's College without any regard for the opposition of Cosme Anes, who now 
deeply regretted his foiliu'e to pay any attention to the advice of Lancilotto.” 
At the beginning of 1551 the ship Sdo Pedro took 150 hundredweights of lacquer 
to Portugal. Cosme Anes had to be paid for these, as the court had decided, at 
the rate of twenty pardaus per hundredweight, since they had been part of the 
520 hundredweights that had been confiscated from him. As a consequence he 
had at least obtained justice on this score.”. Such was the state of his affairs 
when Xavier brought bis letter to a close:” 

I was much distressed to find Ckisme Anes in so much trouble. I have always known 
him as a great friend of the service of Your Highness, and he is at one with our Society 
in these parts of India. What consoles me is that Your Highness will be able to know 
the truth and will in the end show him favor, and that you will console all the rest of 
us by rending justice to him and by giving him a recompense in keeping with his 
services. 

For the service of God I ask Your Highness to patdon me for being so importune 
in recommending so many persons. In everything do what is more to your service since 
I have no other desire than that of serving you. May Our Lord preserve and increase 
the state of India and of Your Highness for many years. 

From Cochin, the thirty-first of January of the year 1552. 

Xavier then signed with his own siue hand the letter which he had dictated: 


Your Highness' useless servant. 


Francisco. 


8. Other Letters (Deceaiber 27, 1551—January 30, 1552) 

Christovfio Martins, who had been commissioned by the people of Malacca 
to negotiate with the viceroy, had gone from there to Cochin with Xavier. On 
January 27 he also wrote a letter to the king of Portugal from there. > In it he 
informed him that he was married and had been living for twenty-one years in 
Malacca. He had been sent by the casados of the city, and had been given ietters 
for His Highness because of the siege which the city had endiured. Malacca had 
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to Kedah, had saved the city. He had been informed about conditions there by 
eyewitnesses (such as Christovao Martins). It would take many years for the city 
to come to the height it had previously attained, since many of its merchants 
were either dead or imprisoned. As soon as he reached Goa, he would equip a 
fleet so that it might provide the city with men and ail that would be necessary 
if there were a new attack. 

Christovao de Sd had informed him about Maluco. He had surrendered his 
captaincy at Cabral's command to Bemaldim de Sousa and had returned to Cochin. 
Sousa with 180 Portuguese and the king of Temate with 2,000 native troops, who 
had proved to be of great help, had campaigned against Djailolo. After a siege 
of three months, the city had been starved into surrendering and had been 
destroyed. The once powerful rajah became a vassal of Temate. and Noronha 
was now imdecided whether he should carry out the measures which he had 
projected against its king, since he had been of such great assistance during the 
war. He would make a decision on the matter as soon as he reached Goa. His 
letter had been written thus far when Xavier arrived. He therefore ended it as 
follows: 


Mestre Francisco has arrived from JapAn, and he has come pleased with > the land 
and its inhabitants; and it seems to him that much fruit can be gained there. He 
brought with him a Japanese. H He also brought a letter of the king >2 for Your Highness 
and an armor which I have given over to Diogo Lopes, d 
W ritten in Cochin on the twenty-seventh of January, 1552. 

I kiss the royal hands of Your Highness. 


Dom Alfonso. 


He then sealed the letter with a stamp that impressed upon the lacquer his 
coat of arms: those of Portugal on fields one and fovu*; two rampant lions over 
a castle framed by eight other castles on fields two and three. 

The viceroy sent a third letter to Queen Catarina.^ In it he complained of 
the limitations that had been put on his authority by the unprecedented warrants 
which the king had given to the captains of Bassein, Francisco Barreto, and his 
successor, Francisco de SA. Nevertheless he would do his best to help India, 
which was now in such a condition that it required all the assistance of His High¬ 
ness. He had already caused the Turkish fortresses in al-Katif and Morzy to be 
destroyed by his nephew Dom Antao de Noronha. GujarAt was for the present 
at peace. When he came to Malabar in 1550 a false peace had been concluded 
with the Pepper King which had made it possible to load the pepper. But he 
had recently been in Ceylon and had learned there that the king of Tanor had 
again reduced the land to a state of turmoil. He had therefore marched in person 
against the new Pepper King and had defeated him. This had induced the other 
kings to sue for peace, and' he had sent his son Fernando into the rivers to 
facilitate the transport of pepper. 

According to him, all the evils in India came from the former governors and 
captains of the fortresses. This was even true of the siege of Diu: the king of 
Cambay and the Moors of the land had been so oppressed by so much tyranny 
that even if they had been Christians they would have had reason enough to 


D The ambassador of the prince of Bungo. 

*2 Of the prince of Bungo, Otomo Yoshishige. 

D The captain of the Espera, which was on the point of sailing for Portugal. 

*4 Q 4747, ed. in Gavetas V 3^329, where the letter is erroneously ascribed to Affonso 
de Albuquerque. 
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become Moors. The captains and friars in Bassein had, with the permission of 
the governors, oppressed the natives to such an extent that the land had become 
so depopulated that it produced 30,000 pardaus less than it had before; and the 
land of Nizam Mzduco, which had earlier produced only 800 pardaus, was now 
bringing in 12,000 in revenues because of the numy people who had fled there. 

The captains in Ormuz oppressed the king and the influential Moors with 
so many tyrannies that they wanted to give their land to the Turks, as they had 
surrendered al-Katif to them, and wished to give Bahrein. Even though the re¬ 
venues of Ormuz amounted to 100,000 pardaus, not a single one of these came 
from there to India. 

In Sofala the captains openly conducted trade in ivory and forbidden wares 
without any gain accruing to the king from this. He did not even dare to write 
what was said about Dom Pedro da Silva in Malacca. It would be sufficient to 
say that, from the news which he had received, the siege of the city had been 
caused by his greed and tyrannies. 

He, the viceroy, was powerless against the captains since he, the king, had 
now given, for example, to the captain of Bassein, Francisco Barreto, such faculties 
that he himself had lost much credit in India. It was even said that he had 
obtained these through bribery. All the captains had a great deal of money, but 
he had none. They also had many relatives to intercede for them at court po that 
they would not be punished. His Highness had issued many decrees for Ormuz 
and the other fortresses, but the captains had no concern for them; and, up to 
the present, none of these had been punished for this. If His Highness wished 
to have the country well ruled, he would have to send a governor or viceroy 
with the assurance that he, the king, would listen to no one if the governor or 
viceroy pvinished captains and fidalgos; and that no friends, relatives, or sums 
of money would help them, even though they had these at their disposal. If the 
governor did not rule the land well in this way, he should have his head struck 
off. The religious dared to tell him, Noronha, that if he did not grant their re¬ 
quests, they would immediately write to His Highness and would instantly get 
for life what they had asked hx>m him, the viceroy, for only three years. But 
despite everything, he had now brought peace and order to India, and no earlier 
governor had been more successful in this. 

If only a little pepper was goii^ to Portugal, this was hot his fault. Pepper 
could not be purchased without money, and all that there was of this in India 
was what was collected in Goa. He did not imderstand why His Highness had 
not sent any copper and the wares which were usually sent for this. 

Since the needs of India were great and constantly increasing, he had gone 
to Ceylon in the hope of finding a remedy for these in the treasure which was 
said to exist there. After the death of the king, however, so much time had passed 
before his departure, that they had been able to get their hands upon it, even if 
it had been greater than that of the kings of Vijayanagar and Cambay. Since he 
hoped that the king would become a Christian, and since he had been told that 
the Portuguese had slain the old king, he had not insisted as much as the needs 
of India required, althouj^ he did everything that was possible, as was indicated 
in his letter to the king. The needs of India were so great that he would have 
been in great straits if he had not brought with him the little which he had 
obtained. He had also brought with him a child who was the true king of all 
Ceylon. It had been publicly baptized, and there were thus hopes that the whole 
island of Ceylon could be converted. He had been given certain jewels for Her 
Highness, the Queen; but since they were more to the taste of Incfia, he had sold 
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them. He would send others, such as large cat'&eyes and uq^azes, to Vijayanagar, 
where they were of greater worth. He was sending on the receipts with 1^ letter 
so that the equivalent in money could be given to the queen. After God he had 
no one in this world who could help him except Her Highness, the Queen. God 
had given him five sons and one dau^ter. If he did not provide for them diuing 
his lifetime, they would have to beg after his death, ^le might therefore recom¬ 
mend him to His Highness so that he might be able to return to Portugal after 
three more years. 

Simao Botelho, the vedor da fazenda, whom Xavier had warmly recommended 
to the king in 1545, also sent a detailed account of events in India to the king 
in a letter dated January 30, 1552. The king had given him the permission which 
he had requested to return to Portugal this year. The viceroy had not, however, 
let him sail, since he had no one else to load the pepper. Since he was on the 
point of sailing to Ceylon and wished to take him along with him, he had not 
dared to oppose him. After their return he had again asked the viceroy for 
permission to leave in the presence of fidalgos and officials of the king, but his 
petition had been again refused because he was needed for his services. He had 
therefore been obliged to remain despite his health, which had been severely affected 
by his many labors. 

Althoui^ the viceroy was writing at length, he also wished to do the same 
in virtue of his office, althoi^ he had little hope that his letter would be of 
much good. Conditions in India were getting progressively worse. Many governors 
took little care to exercise justice, and he had already heard many of them say: 
If His Highness did not punish the guilty who went ^m India to Portugal, how 
could they do so in India? The captains of the fortresses, who had salaries, did 
what they pleased. They used up all the revenues locally and sent nothing of 
them to Goa. The king was therefore obliged to send every year much money 
and provisions for the fleet and the other fortresses. 

A large sum of money used to come every year from Ormuz. It no longer 
came, even though the toll station during the past year of 1550, when he was there, 
brought in 135,000 xerafins; and Cabral had leased the office for 95/X)0. During 
the last two years the fleet that had been sent to al-Kafff had devoured the mon^; 
but the captain had already declared that he would not allow any mon^ to leave 
Ormuz, since he had to keep it for any eventual need. 

Bassein leased for almost 110,000 gold pardaus a year. But since the 
coming of the viceroy, not a single pardau had come from there; and if they sent 
a little rice to Goa and Diu from Bassein, they thoug^ht that they had done some¬ 
thing remarkable. The captains of the fortresses, who had revenues, thought it 
their duty to use up everything on the spot. His Highness helped them in this 
by his decrees providing them with pay for thirty relatives or servants. 

The treaty that had been drawn up with respect to drugs for Ormuz had 
been a great help in caring for the needs of India. But for many years now no 
help had come from this because of the many bahars that had been handed over 
by past governors to fidalgos and many other persons. Last year, for example, 
two ships of His Higlmess had come from Maluco, one with ten bahdrs for the 
king, the other with none, since it was completely filled with free bahdrs. This 
year the captain of Maluco did not let a ship of His Hig^ess depart, but sent 
instead one of his own loaded with cloves. Already this year more than 3,000 
himdredweights of cinnamon sticks had come free. During the preceding year 
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no more than 200 himdredweights of nutm^ had come from Banda, though in 
former times the profits for His Highness from this ship amounted to 30,000 to 
40,000 pardaus a year. This year it was bringing a somewhat larger number of 
bahdrs, but they were all fr^ As a consequence, they now had to pay more 
in Cochin for cloves, nutmegs, and mace when they loaded the ships. This re¬ 
quired an outlay of over 30,000 pardaus. Not a single hundredweight of ginger was 
being brought to Cochin. It had all been sold to individuals so that they might 
carry free bahdrs to Ormuz. This was a privilege which had been granted to them 
by CabraL The Ck>romandel ship, which sailed from Pulicat to Malacca, was 
also in need of greater expenditures, and it was bringing in fewer revenues. 

Ivory was no longer coming from Sofala and Mozambique. In former years 
from 129 to ISO bahdrs of this had been imported, but this year only a litle over 
20 had arrived. 

He did not know what he should write about Malacca. Matters there had 
come to such a pass that God willed that they be punished, as His Highness 
would learn. The viceroy had sent a vedor da fazenda to Malacca, but this had 
been such a futile measure that he mi^t as weU have sent none at all. The 
one he had sent had returned dishonored by the captain, like the one that went 
to Ormuz. Since he, Botdho, had come from there, it had brought in no more 
than 12,000 to 15,0(X) cruzjodos. When he was there it had brought in from 27,000 
to 30,000. All this had happened because the captain, who was the leading 
merchant there, stole his wares from the tolls. He refused to say anything about 
the siege of Malacca, since it seemed to him that it had been more of a judgment 
of God than that the king had come to believe he could capture it. It was said 
that he had told people in the city that if they handed the captain over to him 
he would lift the siege. The viceroy and the people who were sailing to Portugal 
would give a full account of this to His Highness. 

In past times many wares came from the kingdomr—copper in abundance, 
corals, cinnabar, quicksilver, tin, and many other things which no longer came. 
So little copper arrived that there was never enough for the coins; and there 
was never enough money on hand for the loading of the ships. The land and 
fleet were thus maintained with difficulty, and if they were, it was solely through 
the revenues of Goa, which came in bemuse it was the residence of the viceroy 
and of the vedor da fazenda. If His Highness wished to keep the land, he should 
either send more money or maintain justice so that the captains did not do what 
they wanted with the goods of His Highness. 

In the second part of his letter, Botelho illustrated what he had written 
with some examples. In Ormuz the captain, Dom Alvaro de Noronha, had pre¬ 
vented the judge, Jerdnimo Rodrigues, from punishing two Portuguese who were 
engaged in smuggling pepper. He was himself engaged in forbidden trade through 
his factor in Reixel. When objections were made to him on this score, he replied 
that his predecessor had done the same. He had taken away with him 140,0(X) 
pardaus, and he was a Lima. Since he was himself a Noronha, he had to take 
much more away with him; and since nothing had been done to his predecessor 
for taking awray the money, much less would be done to him for doing the same. 

During the time of Governor Cabral,the captains in Bassein and Chaul 
quarreled with each other over which one of them could buy beads, which were 


^ RishShr on the northern side of the Persian Gulf. 

Francisco Barreto was captain in Bassein from 1549 to 1552, Vasco da Cunha in 
Chaul from 1548 to 1551. 
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needed for trading in Sofala and Mozambique. Finally the captain of Chaul gave 
in, and the captains of Bassein openly conducted forbidden trade with them in 
all the rivers of east Africa. The consequence was that even the vedor da fazenda 
had to buy beads from them if he wanted to send some to Mozambique. The 
captain of Bassein with the privileges which he had received from His Highness 
had usurped such authority that he distributed favors in his own name like die 
viceroy. Wtien Garcia de ^ was governor, he granted to the captain of Bassein 
the right to import every year twenty tax-free bahdrs of cinnamon sticks from 
(Deylon and twenty bahdrs of cloves from Maluco with a further twenty bahdrs 
of nutmegs and mace, and to sell up to 250 hundredweights of them in Ormuz. 
The same privilege had been given to Francisco Barreto and to the captains of 
Goa^* and of Chaul, and the viceroy had no authority to deprive them of it. 

Further, the religious of India wished to incur such great expenses and to 
give such great alms at His Highness’ expense that a good share of the money 
was spent in these ways. And some were so eager to favor Christianity that a 
large portion of the revenues was thus lost and the villages were depopulated, 
especially in Bassein. Although they did this with the best of intentions, it seemed 
to him that a middle way could be chosen. Some of them frequently wished 
to make Christians by force, and they so oppressed the pagans that they abandoned 
the land.>* 

His Highness received from these regions, in Bassein as well as in Goa, 
numerous revenues, which were collected in the same way that they had been 
by the Moors when they ruled the land. The friars, especially the Dominicans, 
said that this was tyranny and was not permitted. His confessor had ordered 
him to write to His Highness about this, especially the vicar of the Dominicans,* 
who refused to absolve him because of these revenues. He had also told him 
that he was excommunicated because he had established the tolls in Malacca, 
as he had been ordered to do by M. A. de Sousa, and he had drawn up the list 
of taxes* in Bassein, as he had been ordered to do by His Majesty. He should 
not have done either of these without the permission of the pope; he should not 
have heeded the command of the king in this regard; and he could not be absolved 
unless he obtained a bull from the pope or resigned his position of vedor da 
fazenda. He, Botelho, had answered these objections of the vicar of the Do¬ 
minicans by stating that he did not believe that he was excommunicated since 
he had known nothing about these matters at the time. The vicar was himself, 
on the other hand, exco mmuni cated for not having written about them to His 
Highness. He, the vedor, had finally found a Franciscan who readily absolved 
him. Nevertheless, if he needed absolution. His Highness should obtain this for 
him from the pope. 

The same vicar of the Dominicans had much difficulty in completing his 
monastery, and even though he enlarged the plan which he had received from 
His Highness, it seemed necessary to do so since the land would not tolerate a 
small church. The vicar was at great odds with a certain Pero Godinho because 
of some houses adjacent to the monastery which prevented his completing the 
cloister. It seemed to him, Botelho, that it was not just for the friars to try to 
take away this garden since they had a large one of their own. At the request 
of the viceroy he had vainly sought to bring them to an agreement. The vicar 


•« Dom Francisco de Lima, from 154€ to 1551. 

•* This refers especially to the Franciscan mission in the territory of Bassein. 

* Frey Diego Bermddez. 

* Foraies. 
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was a virtuous man and the monastery had a good reputation, but there was 
no need of such scrupulous religious. 

The pepper had been loaded this year with great efforts, as the viceroy was 
writing at length to His Highness. The chief blame for this was to be attributed 
to the Pepper King and, especially, to the 'king of Tanor, who took unimaginable 
pains to stir the people up against the service of His Highness. He bribed kings 
and lords with large sums. The pepper had thus only been obtained by force. 
Ships had to be constantly maintained upon the rivers to supplement the activities 
of the fleet, which had to keep watch along the Malabar coast throughout the 
whole of the summer and a part of the winter in order to prevent the smuggling 
of pepper. The best help with the loading of pepper this year had come from 
Quilon, but the ruler in (}uilon was himself seeking to incite the king of Tanor 
against His Highness. 

The Tombo of all the possessions, revenues, and expenses which His Highness 
had ordered him to draw up was near completion, though he wanted to keqp it 
until he could give it to him in person.^ 

He was not writing at length about the expedition to Ceylon and the death 
of the king since the viceroy was doing this. Nevertheless it. seemed to him 
that, since there had been two goals for this campaign, the treasure and Christen¬ 
dom, two very opposite aims, God had willed that neither of them should be 
attained, but only a little of each. The money and jewels had come to a value 
of less than ninety thoussmd pardaus, and the only one who had become a 
Christian was a child, a son of the deceased king, who was being detained by 
force. He was not writing about this, since all who went there would write 
about it He would only say one thing: no one would convince him that there 
was no treasiue, even if it were not so large and a portion of it had been con¬ 
cealed. 

At the end of his letter, Botelho recommended to the king a number of in¬ 
dividuals who had served him well: Dom Antao de Noronha, who had captured 
al-KatIf and had pushed on as far as Basra. But he had now been woimded in 
the land of the Pepper King, and it was feared that he might remain crippled. 
He also recommended Manuel de Sousa de Sepdlveda, whom the city of Cochin 
wished to detain, and Dom Francisco de TJma. Both of these were sailing for 
the kingdom. With them vms also going Antonio Mendes de Oliveira, who had 
gone from (hrmuz with Henrique de Macedo to the ShSh of Pemia. At the latter’s 
request, he had gone back to Ormuz and had then returned a second time halfway 
into Persia; and he had remained there for eight months in a city at great 
expense; and in so doing he had rendered great service to his king. 

The custodian of the Franciscans, Frey Joeun NoS also wrote to the king on 
January 25, 1552.2} After giving a survey of the status of his missions in Bassein 
and Ceylon, he too came to speak of the expedition of the viceroy to Oylon, 
in which he had taken part: 

With respect to what was done by the viceroy in Oylon, it can be that many things 
are being written to Your Highness in different ways. Your Highness should pay no 
attention to these but should believe what the viceroy is writing to you, since he will 
write the truth about everything as the virtuous and god-fearing person that he is. 
Whatever he did in C^eylon was upon the advice of his council, and he did nothing on 
his own. Whenever he, the viceroy, was given money or other objects, it was in the 


22 Q 6057, ed. Usboa, 1868. 

2* Q 4753, ed. Schurluunmer, Ceylon 606-611. 
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presence of the bishop and me and Antonio Gomes, a priest of the Society; and the 
officials of Your Highness, the vedor da fazenda, the secretary, and the procurator, 
received everything in our presence, since he ^wanted us to be witnesses to his conscience. 

The guardian then noted all who were in those regions were rendering mudi 
service to His Highness and spending much on this. All as a consequence deserved 
honors and favors. He then recommended a number of individuals whom he 
knew personally: Manuel de Sousa de Sepdlveda and Dom Francisco de Lima, 
who were sailing this year to Portugal; Dom Joam Anrriques, Joam de Mendoza 
CasAo, and his brother Joam Fernandez de Vasconcellos, who had always spent 
much in his service, especially on the expedition against al-Katif, where he provided 
meals for the entire camp; Gil Fernandes de Carvalho, a very good cavalleiro; 
Dom Antonio de Noronha, who had always served him and had sailed in the 
fleets; Leonel de Sousa, to whom the king had granted a voyage to China, which 
no one had been willing to give him in India, even though he was very poor and 
had served much; and, finally, Francisco Barreto, the great helper on the Bassein 
mission. At the end of his letter, he recommended the bishop also to the 'king 
as one of the best prelates that could be found—virtuous, gentle, solicitous about 
the flock entrusted to him, and as poor as if he were still a common friar. He 
also recommended the priests of the Society and the Dominicans and, finally, Joam 
Alvarez, the dean of the cathedral of Goa, one of the most virtuous priests of 
India, who was sailing this year to the kingdom.^ 

The letter of the vicar general of the Dominicans, the austere Castilian Frey 
Diego Bermddez, which he wrote on December 31, 1551, to his confrere at the 
king's court in Lisbon, the bishop of the island of Sao Thom^, Frey Bernardo 
da Cruz, was of a different tone.^ It began as follows: 

May the grace and consolation of the Holy Spirit be always with Your Lordship. 
Amen! Even if Your Lordship is very busy, you should still have a little time to console 
a worried and disconsolate religious encumbered with a thousand burdens. It is now 
three years that I have been in this land, and during these three years I have written 
three letters; but I have never received an answer to them. This will be the last, and 
through it I shall know the will of Your Lordship. Since Your Lordship brought me 
here from Portugal, you should not forget me in this exile.... 

We hoped that with the arrival of the viceroy we would all be consoled, and that 
the things of the order would be favored. But this was not so. To the contrary, during 
his rule we were more discouraged and oppressed than we had ever been before. May 
our Lord be praised for everything! May He grant us patience, for those who preach 
the truth here, and are preachers of the Gospel, have more need of it than the Apostles. 
They are in a land where the truth is greatly shunned, especially by those who rule; 
and preachers of flattery, who are not lacking here, flourish; and God willed that he 
should not punish us alone, but He also included many others. For Your Highness 
should know: I never saw the people of this land more disgusted and discontent with 
their governor. Everything is thus going badly, for the people are sick and tired and 
unhappy with their captain, and since they are poorly paid they fight poorly. 

May God forgive the one who gives the king such poor advice. For he sends us 
from there all corruption. He sends a man to rule this land which he never saw nor 
knew, and this land can only be ruled by a good man who knows it well. For things 
there and here are so different that all who come here from there are much like novices 
and ignoramuses. And in order to make recompense for this, he sends with the viceroy 


^ On the people here recommended, see ibid. 609-611. 
25 Q 4719, ed. ibid. 569-574. 
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a secretary to instruct him, but one who had been here arrested for his crimes, which 
even now are not lacking to him. ^ And to rule here, he sends as a reward for his 
services a man who brings with him five hundred servants and relatives, among whom 
he divides up the things of the land, whereas those who have toiled and sweat here 
their whole life long are dying of hunger.... 1 am telling this to Your Lm-dship, since 
you have the care of the conscience of the king, so that he may have a regard for this 
land and send people here who are already paid.... 

1 further tell Your Lordship that you must tell the king, who is very wrongly 
informed about the things of this land, that he should send religious and laymen 
here whom he completely trusts so that they may gain information about every¬ 
thing here and have secret information brought to the king. His Highness will thoi 
see how many lies they write and report to him- 

They also deceive His Highness about the state of Christianity here_ May Your 

Lordship well recall what I wrote about the king of Tanor and his Christianity. 1 
am grieved to have been a prophet in everything. And because of this truth, and 
others like it, which I told the viceroy and the bishop, we are in bad repute with 
them. This king has done and is doing great harm to us; and because of him, as the 
whole world knows, the king has no pepper and has a war going on in Cochin, where 
they slew many fidalgos and other people. By this means, it seems, God is punishing 
this kind of Christianity. They made the king of Kandy in Ceylon a Christian, who 
slew many other Portuguese. 

There has now arrived a king of the Maldibar Islands, a Moor whom they drove 
out of his kingdom. When he saw that he was deposed, he came here to the viceroy 
in Cochin and said that he wanted to become a Christian, and that he should receive 
help so that he could regain his kingdom. They immediately made him a Christian 
without waiting any further or postponing the matter. And when he will again be in 
his kingdom, if they should wish to reinstate him there, he will be more of a Moor 
than he was before, since the others will not obey him if he is not a Moor. And this 
is why I say that he will again become a Moor. I am giving time to my testimony; 
and it is a land where there are only coconuts and palms. No Portuguese can remain 
there, since they all die; and no priest or Portuguese can be maintained there. They 
will thus send to the king only reports of victories, and all is nothing but wind. They 
give the king this satisfaction and wish to content him with these and similar things. 
I am saying this to Your Lordship, for all is the utmost truth; and, with Christianity 
obtained in such a manner, all that is sought is personal interest and favor, not from 
God, but from the king. 

It was in this way that they brought a child from Ceylon whom they said had the 
right to the kingdom; and after having committed a thousand abominations, sacrileges, 
and scandals on the island of Ceylon, they find a remedy for these in the conversion 
of a two-year-old child, made a Christian by force against the will of its father and 
mother, so that they may tell the king that the heir of the throne is a Christian; and 1 
do not know if he will inherit the kingdom, or if he is a Christian; for it is all filth 
and foolishness, and something that is not to the service of God. And may Your 
Lordship forgive me for having no patience when I see how spiritual things, and those 
pertaining to God, are misused as means and remedies for obtaining advantages from 
among men. 

This is the way things are here; and if I wished to tell it all, I would not come 
to an end and would weary Your Lordship. I am giving Your Lordship this report since 
it seems to me that, in keeping with the zeal which God has given you, you will give 
the king an accoimt of it so that he can look out for this land and will not be deceived 


^ Simdo Ferreira, who was the secretary of Nuno da Cunha from 1529 to 1535. He 
then sailed to Lisbon and was there imprisoned by the king in 1538 because he had 
concealed from him the condition of Cunha's property. In 1550 he returned to India 
with Noronha as his secretary (Correa III 339 669, IV 96-97 727). 

27 Alvaracas. 
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by letters or people of the world, or by priests and apostles^ and the bishop. And 
what troubles me in my soul, and I shall not omit to say it, since it is the truth and 
one of the reasons why a remedy must be found, is that we do not have in this land 
a bishop or shepherd. The bishop is a good person, a good man, but a miserable 
shepherd, very weak. He only does, whether it is for good or ill, what those who 
rule the land desire. This is the kind of man he is: After the viceroy had asked the 
magicians the location of the treasure which they intended to steal and had been told 
that it was in three places, the bishop went there in person to be present at the digging 
up of the gold. 

This is the way it is. I do not mention other matters since 1 would never come 
to an end. The l^g must send more shepherds into this land, who may help him 
with their knowledge to heal so many ills. And Your Lordship must forgive my long 
ramblings; and, if I bore you, forbid me to write any more, for it is lost time to describe 
and bewail the many evils of this land. 

And for the sake of the Passion of Christ, may Your Lordship speak with the 
king so that he may provide a remedy for everything; for our Lord gave Your Lordship 
this dignity so that you might be able to remedy so many evils. May our Lord heal 
them and keep Your Lordship at aU times in His love and fear. 

Today, the day of St. Silvester, 1551. 

The humble son of Your Lordship, 


Frei Diego Bermiidez. 


On January 29, 1552, the old mestre da Ribeira, the master ship-builder of 
Cochin, also wrote to the king. This was Joane Anes, who had come to India 
in 1502 and had filled this important office for more than forty years and had 
written every year to the king, as the latter wished him to do.^ In his rough, 
blunt way, he first complained about not having received a letter from the king 
for five years. He then continued: 

Senhor, it seems to me that Your Highness believes that you are sending here 
viceroys and governors, but they are here tffieves of Your Highness* possessions. Your 
Highness believes that you sent the viceroy Dom Afomso here to save India. It seems 
to me that he came rather to destroy than to save it.... The governor must be like 
Dom JoAo de Castro, who had no money from Your Highness, nor looked for any. 
He used it and spent it for things which were to the service of Your Highness. Dom 
Afomso draws all the money to himself; and when he has it in his hand, he says 

that he has no money to give to the people so that they may eat, or for the works 

which are necessary for the service of Your Highness; and the people are discontented, 
the lascars, like all the rest. I truly do not know how so much money disappears, since 
all the revenues of India, everything in fact comes into his hands, and also the treasure 
of Ceylon, which is said to have come into his possession, and it is very great; and 
for the loading which is now being made, money must be taken from the deceased 
through letters from the kingdom. 

Senhor, Dom Afomso thinks that the people of this land are worthless, and he has 
no esteem for them, and they even less for him. He went with the force which Your 
Highness has in India against the Pepper King. Between palms on the right and left, 

he sailed three leagues up a river from the city of Cochin, and landed there with his 

whole army. They burned down fifteen or twenty huts of the negroes, and when they 
had slain seven or eight people who had become dispersed and wounded, his nephew 
Dom Antao immediately went on board the ships again with his whole army and went 
to bum another island by the name of Bardella, where there were no longer any people, 
since they had abandoned it. They then returned to the city, and the blacks laughed 


28 Jesuits. 

25 Q 4757, ed. Sousa Viterbo, Trabalhos nauticos II 33-35, who also gives his life 
and the letters he wrote and received (24-37). 
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much about him since he had achieved nothing. And they now already have no more 
fear of him. And now there is no one in India who wants to bear arms and still less 
to fight; but they only want to lead a good life and to go around in badly cut silk clothes, 
where the making of them costs more than the silk itself. And 1 therefore tell you, 
Senhor, that India is so full of great vanity and pomp that the people cannot be 
maintained, since the salary which is paid to them is not at all sufficient for their 
dress, not to mention for a Negro who carries a parasol for them.... Everything here 
is dissolving into vanities and thefts, so that Your Highness cannot keep India, since 
there is no official of Your Highness who has an office and does not steal as much as 
he can; and I do not see anyone being hanged or punished. 

The author of the letter made only two exceptions: Joao da Fonseca^ and 
Simfio Botelho. He then continued: 

It seems to me, Senhor, that nothing keeps India straight except these churches 
and meritorious works ordered by Your Highness, for all else is nothing. 

Five ships are sailing to the kingdom. May God protect and keep them and bring 
them safe to the eyes of Your Highness! They are laden with spices and textiles and 
other wares. They are overloaded, and the pepper which they are taking is very poor, 

since it was picked too soon_ In order that they may sail from here at the right 

time, there must always be money here so that it can be weighed throughout the entire 
year.... It is now fifty years since I came to India, and I have always served Your 
Highness well, and I shall continue to do this until my death.... Senhor, if India is 
in a state of turmoil, it is because the captains of Your Highness are great thieves 
and great tyrants, who plunder the kings and lords of the land and also Malacca, 
because they are great tyrants and great thieves of the people; and I could mention 
other things which would lead us too far away,Ji and which cannot be counted nor 
written to Your Highness. 

I kiss the hands of Your Highness. Written today in Cochin on the twenty-ninth 
of January, 1552. 

Joane Anes, Mestre da Ribeira in Cochin, 
Servant of Your Highness. 


9. The Return of the Church of Madre de Deus (February 2, 1552) ^ 

Lancilotto had informed Xavier about the scandal which had been caused 
by the gift of the church of Madre de Deus to the Society of Jesus, a gift which 
had been forced with the help of the viceroy. ^ He was of the opinion that the 
church had to be renounced unconditionally^ for many reasons: (1) to show the 
people that the Society was not stubborn, as some maintained; (2) to show the 
mordomos and cofrades that the Society had more at heart the spiritual advantage 


JO In 1550 he became vedor da fazenda in India (Q 4412 4596 4634 4732). 

Ji Perlluxidades. 

^ The sources for this section are: <1) the deed of the bishop of December 29, 1550 
(Q 4557; DI II 135-137); (2) Lancilotto's letters to Ignatius of January 6 and 12, 1551 
(Q 4572 4584: ibid. 149 172); (3) Ignatius' replies to Lancilotto of January 27, 1552 (Q 4752: 
ibid. 311-312), and to the mordomos at the beginning of February, 1552 (Q 4773: ibid. 
323-324); (4) Lancilotto's letter to Ignatius of January 17, 1555 (DI III 221-222); (5) P6rez' 
to Ignatius of January 20, 1555 (Q 6074: ibid. 244); (6) Gongalo da Silveira's of December, 
1557 (ibid. 754-755); (7) M. Nunes Barreto's of January 15, 1559 (ibid. IV 227). There 
are also the accounts of Polanco, of 1573 (Chronicon V 670^71); P6rez, of 1579 (Informa- 
gdo 70-71); *Teixeira It., of 1580 (P. 2, c. 20); Valignano, of 15W {Hist. 196); and Lucena, 
of 1600 (9, 20). 

J Through his letters, which Xavier received in Malacca, and orally in Cochin. 

3 DI II 149. 
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of souls than their church; (3) to show them that this scandal had not been 
caused with the approval of the Society, which only sought the consolation and 
the spiritual edification of souls, and that this scandal had been caused by neophytes 
who were poorly informed on the spirit and Institute of the Society; (4) to avoid 
offending the secular clergy, who would have been glad to have had the church 
so that they might convert it into a parish; and (5) in order that a house of the 
Society should not be under obligations to a confraternity, which, as experience 
had shown, leads to daily differences with respect to oil, candles, and other gifts 
and alms. The members of the confraternity had moreover always feared that 
the priests of the Society would write to the king so that he would hand their 
church over to them. ♦ 

Master Francis was resolved to put an end to the scandal once and for all 
by renouncing through the bishop the enforced donation. Lancilotto warned him 
that he had no authority in this regard since in virtue of the bull Regimini mili- 
tantis Ecclesiae important and lasting decisions could only be made in the Society 
if the greater portion of the same, in so far as they could be brought together 
by the general, agreed to them. 5 But Xavier was so occupied with the letters 
for Europe and continuous visits that he found no time to read bulls. ^ Immediately 
after he had prepared the mail and the ship had departed,^ he invited the two 
mordomos and the cofrades with the vicar, Pedro Gon^ves, and other priests* 
to assemble in the town hall^ on February 2.*® He went there with the keys 
of the church and returned the church to the confraternity with the words: 


* Lancilotto gave these reasons in his letter to Ignatius in 1555 (ibid. Ill 221-222). 
In February, 1552. Ignatius had written to the mordomos that he had at first wished 
to renounce the church straight off, but that he had then thought it better not to do 
so without informing the king. They should therefore express their wishes to him in 
this regard so that he cx>uld inform the king about them. In his letter from Quilon 
to Ignatius of January 12, 1555, Lancilotto wrote: **1 am now writing to the mordomos 
that they should send a copy of that document [which Xavier gave them in 1552] to 
Your Reverence, and that they should at the same time write to Your Reverence what 
seems good to them, for Your Reverence wants nothing except what gives them cx>n- 
solation to the greater service of God our Lord. Father Francisco P^rez came to visit 
us in Gochin during the cxrtave of Christmas and remained here with us for four or 
five days. He told me that Your Reverence will write to the mordomos of the Madre 
de Deus that Your Reverence will not completely renounce the cdiurch without first 
giving an accoimt of it to the King. Your Reverence must know that when the King 
speaks the Portuguese dance, and that simply bec:ause of the statement which Your 
Reverence made that you would have to give an account of it t?o the King, they will 
write to Your Reverence far different from what they think; and they will ask Your 
Reverence to take their church and will say that by so doing you will show them a 
great honor and favor. But I have learned the opposite from them during the past 
years, since they were accustomed to say that before Mestre Francisco had given the 
mordomos that document, they had feared nothing else than that we were asking the 

King for their church_ It seems to me that if Your Reverence knew the great 

distress that was provoked by this church, you would take care that we renounced it 
completely" (DI III 221-222). 

5 Constitutiones I 27. 

* As Lancilotto wrote on January 12. 1555: "The priest was so busy that it seemed 
to me that he did not read the bull" (ibid. 222). 

7 The Visitagdo and the Espera, with the mail, probably sailed on February 1. 1552. 
since the last letter is dated January 31, 1552. The Trindade, which sank on the return 
voyage, also probably sailed on this day. 

* According to Teixeira It.. Xavier summoned the "confrati, sacerdoti et Vicario che 
erano intervenuti nella donatione della chiesa" for this. 

^ *Teixeira It. observes with respect to Xavier's surrender of the church: "Furono 
di tanta efficacia queste parole et di tanta edificatione. che li confrati et sacerdoti. ve- 
dendo lliumiltA. con che il Padre I'haveva offerte, subito gli la resero, et consegna- 
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"^Senhores and cofrades. Your Lord^ps have done us the favor of giving us 
this church of the Mother of God, to whom you have had such a great devotion. 
May God forbid that we should cause you pain and hardships because of the 
favor which you have shown us. Here are the keys. May Your Lordships take 
them and, with them, the church.** Then, kneeling down, he returned the keys 
to the mordomos^^ and gave them at the same time a document which he had 
signed. In it he stated that the Society had no claim upon the church, and that 
the priests would offer Masses and give instructions in it as guests, and only 
with their approval^ 

The confraternity accepted the return of the church and readily offered to 
the priests its further use. On the same day a legal dociunent was drawn up 
according to which the priests obtained a door to the church, and the confraternity 
bound itself to provide them with Mass wine. ^ With this, peace was reestablished 
and the scandal was set aside. 


10. The Letter to Misser Paulo (February 4, 1552) 

On February 3, one day after the restitution of the church of Madre de Deus, 
the “Large Galleon “ or Sao Jodo, also set sail from Cochin for Portugal. ^ The 


rono di nuovo la chiesa, et case, con tutio quello che in quella stava, senza haver mai 
contesa n^ contradizione, anzi molta conformity et amore. Solamente li domandomo 
che raccommandasse a quelli della Compagnia, che si portassero sempre con essi loro 
amorevolmente, come sin' hora per la bontA di Dio s'A fatto; e di tutto ci6 si fece 
all' hora un' instrumento alii 2 di Febraro del 1552." 

10 According to *Teixeira It.,/ "from the data of some who were present." His text 
reads as follows: "Signori et fratelli, le Signorie Vostre d hanno fatto la caritA di darci 
questa chiesa della Madonna, A chi havevate tanta divotione; non voglia Dio que per- 
metta che per I’opera di carilA, che a noi han fatto, gli rendiamo pena e travaglio. Ecco 
qui le chiave. 'Le Signorie vostre le piglino, et insieme la chiesa.' Et ingmocchiandose gli 
messe in mano." P^rez (Informagdo 71) is briefer: "Se foi A Camara da cidade com as 
chaves da irmidazinha ^zendo: 'Senhores, vedes aqui as chaves da igreja; nao quero 
nada senao como quiserdes e mandardes.' E elles aceitarao as chaves da igreja e hcarao 
quietos. Todavia hum Padre e hum IrmAo hcarao em hum serame que estava no chAo 
todo aberto, e dahi possou o Padre a Goa ficando as gentes bem com eUe por sua 
sanctidade, bondade e benignidade." Lucena gives a free rendition of Xavier's words 
from Teixeira It. with a few slight rhetorical amplifications. 

H According to P6rez {Informagdo 71), the restitution took place in the town hall 
(Camara da cidade); according to Teixeira It., in the parish church (duomo); accord¬ 
ing to Lucena, in the choir of the same (no coro da Si), Cochin had at the time only 
one parish church, with one vicar and six beneficiaries (Botelho, Tombo 21), and no 
cathedral. 

H According to Lancilotto in his letter to Ignatius from (2uilon on January 12, 1555. 
He adds the following: "A mi nAo me lembra a forma do papel. Eu escrevo aguora aos 
mordomos que elles mandem huum terlado daquele papel a V.R." (DI III 221). 

H According to P6rez on January 20, 1555 (DI III 244). 

N With regard to the later history of the church: On January 27, 1552, Ignatius 
answered Lancilotto's letters of January 6 and 12, 1551 (DI II 310-314); and on February 
2, 1552, he also wrote to the mordomos (ibid. 323). In 1557 the confraternity finally 
handed the church over to the Society. Before this the confreres were able to use 
it, but with much difficulty because of the many obstacles posed by the mordomos 
and their servants. The priests now redecorated it, had it thoroughly cleaned, and 
reserved the Blessed Sacrament in it, a measure which attracted many visitors (DI III 
754-755). From then on no new burials were received in it, and extern priests were 
not permitted to offer Masses in it for stipends. The confraternity neverthdws retained 
a chaplain and a moneybox in it for building expenses. In 1558 King Sebastian ratified 
the gift made under these conditions (ibid. IV 227). 

* On the voyage and sinking of the Sdo Jodo and the fate of its survivors, see the 
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ship had taken on 4.5(X) bahdrs of pepper in Quilon and another 3,000 in Cochin. 
It could have carried 12,000 bahdrs, but the Pepper War had prevented further 
acquisitions. The ship had consequently been filled with many other wares, fre¬ 
quently of private individuals, and was overladen. ^ According to what was said, 
it was the richest ship that had ever sailed for Portugal since the discovery of 
the seaway to India; and it was carrying a cargo valued at a million cruzadosJ 
The Sdo Joao had some six hundred passengers and sailors. There were about 
280 Portuguese on it, among whom was Pantaleao de Sd,* whom Xavier had 
already come to know in 1541 on Mozambique when he was on his way to India. 
The rest were male and female slaves.^ Sailing on the ship was its captain, 
Manuel de Sousa de Sepdlveda, his young wife, a dau^ter of Garcia de Sd, 
their two small children, and his ten-year-old, illegitimate son.* In 1551 Sepdl- 
veda had obtained testimonies from Dom Jodo de Castro, Cabral, Botelho, and 
many others; ^ and in 1548 and 1552, he had also been recommended to the king 
by Xavier. He was thus assured at the time of his departure of a welcome re¬ 
ception at court and a safe future.* 

Now, after the departiure of the last ship, Xavier found time to give his 
attention to Goa. On February 4 he wrote a short letter to Misser Paulo, the 
rector of St. Paul’s College. He had sad news for him, the dismissal of the two 
who, without the knowledge of their superior, had gone from the Moluccas to 
Malacca and had come with him from there to Cochin. They had vainly sought 
to excuse themselves. They had left their mission to regain their health since 
they were ill. It would have been impossible to govern the Society, especially 
on the India mission, without obedience; and Xavier was accustomed to insist 
that superiors should not permit any disobedience to pass without reproach and 
punishment.’ The letter which he dictated to H. Heniiques, and which he signed 
in person, read as follows: 


"Retac&o da mui notavel perda do GaJedo Grande S. Joao. Em que se contam os grandes 
trabcdhos e lastimosas cousas que aconteceram ao capitdo Manoet de Sousa Sepulveda 
e o lamentavel fim que elle e sua mulher e fUhos e toda a mats gente houveram na 
Terra do Natal, onde se perderam a 24 de Junho de 1552,’ in Gomes de Brito I 13-44. 

* Jind. 16. 

3 Ibid. 24. 

* Ibid. 25. Pantale&o de Sd, son of JoSo Rodrigues de Sd, sailed like Xavier to 
India in 1541 {Emmenta 373). He returned to Portugal in 1546 <Q 1816), where he obtained 
the right to the captaincy of Sofala with the obligation of returning to India in 1548 
(Q 3741 3844). In 1549 he went to the help of Ormuz (see Vol. Ill, p. 613). He remained 
in India in 1550 because the Turks had taken al-Kat!f (Q 4598). He was a nephew of 
Governor Cabral (Q 4304) and brother-in-law of Sepdlveda (Gomes de Brito 31). In 1552 
he came overland to Mozambique as one of the eight Portuguese survivors of the wreck 
of the Sao Joao (ibid. 42-44). After the death of IMogo de Mesquita, the captain there, 
he married his wife Luisa ((^uto 6, 9, 22, pp. 402-403). In 1560 he succeeded his brother 
Sebastido de Sd as captain of Sofala and Mozambique {ibid. 7, 8, 8, p. 224, and APO V 
421). After this he returned to Portugal. 

3 Sepdlveda, his wife, three children, and thirty others were the first to be brought 
on land (Gomes de Brito 22-23). Some others then drowned as they were attempting to 
reach the shore. Around forty more then made it to land, but more than five hundred 
persons were still left on the ship. Two hundred of these were Portuguese and the 
rest male and female slaves {ibid. 22-24). 

* On him, see Vol. Ill, p. 444. 

1 Q 45754578 4585. 

* Who could have imagined that the ship would sink off the coast of Natal on June 
24, and that Sepdlveda would come to such an imspeakably sad end from hunger and 
misery on the march through the primitive African forests (Gomes de Brito 3942)? 

’ *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8. 

» EX II 310-312. 
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Jesus I May the grace and love of Christ our Lord always favor and assist us! 
Amen. 

Micer Paulo. Manuel de Moraes and Francisco Gongalvez are sailing there. As 
soon as they have arrived, and you have seen this letter of mine, go to the house of 
the Lord Bishop and say to His Lordship that you are giving over into his hands Manuel 
de Moraes, since he is a priest, and I have written to you that the Society gives him 
over to His Lordship so that he may make use of him, since he is a person who can 
serve him. And also tell Manuel de Moraes that 1 have written to you that you should 
dismiss him. 

Dismiss also Francisco Gon^alvez; and I order you to do this in virtue of obedience; 
and do not let them enter into the college; and similarly order all those who are in the 
college that they do not enter into conversation with them. It pains me much to have 
reasons for dismissing them; and what is more painful is that I fear that they are not 
the only ones. God our Lord knows with what grief I am writing this letter. 1 thought 
that I would here find some consolation after the many labors that I have borne, but 
instead of conSolattion, I have toils that have greatly troubled me, such as are these 
trials and quarrels with the people, which are a source of little edification, h As for 
obedience, it seems to me (from what I have learned since my arrival) that there is 
little or none; may God be praised for everything! 


Xavier had heard that the people of Bassein had been gravely scandalized by 
Melchior Gongalves. ^ He therefore continued: 

Write to Bassein and order Belchior Gongalvez that he should come to Goa in 
virtue of obedience, for this is my order. 


Baltasar Nunes, who had left the Fishery Coast because of illness and had 
gone from there to Quilon, and from there in turn to Cochin, was also sailing 
with the Molucca missionaries to Goa. Xavier therefore wrote: "Take Baltasar 
Nunez into the house until I come there." ^ With him was also sailing a young 
man who had asked the priest to be received in Cochin. He therefore brought 
his letter to a close: 

Do not take into the house until I come there a young man who is going there 
by the name of Tom^ Femandez.N Tell him that, if he wishes to serve God in the Society, 
he must serve in the hospital until I come there. I hope in God our Lord soon to be 
there. Kiss the hand of the Lord Bishop in my name, and tell him that I long to see 
His Lordship in the highest degree so that I may be consoled by him; for the obligation 
which I have towards him is so great that I deem myself unworthy to pay the great 


H He means the quarrel over the church of Madre de Deus. 

12 Cf. EX II 322. 

H In November, 1559, Francisco Cabral declared that Baltasar Nimes was then thirty- 
three years old, that he had been twelve or thirteen years in the Society but was not 
secure in his vocation; he had left the order for a year or two and had been reaccepted. 
He suffered from dysentery, a miserable illness in India (D1 IV 46(>461). In January, 
1560, Melchior Nunes Barreto wrote: "He came thirteen years ago from Portugal and 
has an infectious illness. He is little mortified in his will. He suffered many hardships 
on the coast'of Comorin. It seems that he must be kept in the Society since he has 
served so long in it, and also through regard for Father Belchior Cameiro, whose cousin 
he is, even if he is not very secure and has already once left the Society and given 
bad example” (ibid. 509). 

H He is not mentioned again in the Jesuit catalogs and letters. He seems not to 
have entered the order and is probably identical with the secular priest "Padre Tom6 
FemAndez,” who together with others in Diu signed the city’s oath of allegiance to 
the new l^g Philip in 1581 (Gavetas III 92). 
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debt which I owe to His Lordship. I greatly long to see all the confreres, especially 
the priests, so that I may be consoled by them. 

From Cochim. the fourth of February. 1552. 

Entirely yours in Chrysto, 

Francisco. 


11. The Instruction for Eredia (February. 1552) 

After the departure of the ship which carried his letter of February 4 to Misser 
Paulo. Xavier still remained for some time in Cochin. His friend Mv Jacob, the 
bishop of the Thomas Christians, whom he had so warmly recommended to the 
king on January 26. 1549. before his own departure for Japan, had died soon 
after this in the Franciscan monastery in Cochin. ^ He had moved from Cranganore 
to Cochin in 1543 and had there found a home with the Franciscans. There he 
had also been befriended, and frequently visited, by Pero de Sequeira.^ who was 
the treasurer of the magazine and wares at the time. Before he died, the bishop 
had asked a favor of him. Some years before, since he was poor, he had given 
as a guarantee for a loan of twenty cruzados, which he had obtained from a 
man in the interior, two sheet-copper tablets containing the privileges which had 
been granted by the king of Cranganore to the Apostle Thomas and his Christians 
and their successors. The bishop now asked Sequeira to pay this sum for him 
and to regain immediate possession of the tablets and to keep them safe. If 
God granted him a sufficient length of life, he wished to repay him; but if he 
died the Christians of Cranganore would do this, since the tablets were of the 
greatest importance to them. Sequeira had immediately sent one of his servants 
with a priest, a companion of the bishop who knew the one who had the tablets, 
and had recovered them before the bishop died, an act which afforded the latter 
much consolation. After the death of Mar Jacob, Sequeira had shown the tablets 
to the governor of India, ^ who immediately sought for one who could translate 
their text. The writing was. however, so old and the language so different from 
those they knew that all who were asked about them declared that they would 
not be able to translate them. But a Jew within the interior was finally found 


1 He seems to have died in 1549 or 1550, since he is no longer mentioned after 1549. 

2 Pero de Sequeira. who is to be distinguished from the Jesuit of the same name, 
received on Janua^ 28, 1538, a title to the position of a treasurer of the magazines 
and wares in Cochin for three years after those who had received this right before him. 
He was a valet of the king <Q 232: O Institute 47 [1900] 378-379) and already had this 
position in 1543, when Mar Jacob transferred his residence to Cochin (Goes. Chronica 
1, 98). On January 12, 1547, the Misericordia of Cochin wrote to the king that the 
Misericordia in Goa was annually paid one thousand cruzados in monthly installments, 
but nothing was paid to the one in Cochin, even though the house was in dire straits. 
Only Pero de Sequeira had given it a monthly sum of nine milreis during the three 
years that he was treasurer there (Q 2733: SR III 444). On December 20, 1547, he wrote 
to the governor from Cochin that he had come there very ill with the vedor da fazenda, 
Simao Botelho, and that he was writing in detail to the king (Q 3548). In 1556 he sailed 
as the captain of a ship under the admiral Manuel Travasso from Goa to Abyssinia, 
where Bishop Andr6s de Oviedo was being sent with five companions to prepare the 
way for the patriarch Joao Nunes Barreto (Couto 7, 4, 4, p. 304). Among the individuals 
whom the city of Goa recommended to the king in 1562 was Pero de Sequeira. who had 
served for twenty-eight years without receiving a reward (merci) (TdT: CC 140641), 
Goes owed to him his chapter on the Thomas Christians and Mar Jacob, as he expressly 
notes (Chronica 1, 98). 

2 Goes errs here in stating that the governor was M. A. de Sousa; but Cabral, who 
ruled in 1549 and 1550. is the only one who comes into question. 
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who was skilled in various languages and writings. The tablets were sent to 
him with a letter of the king of Cochin ordering him to decipher the text. He 
was able to do this with much effort since the writing was in three languages: 
Chaldean, Malabar, and Arabic; and the style was very old. 

The Jew sent the tablets back with a Malabar translation, which was then 
translated into Portuguese. The tablets were of fine metal, each one and one-half 
spans long and four fingers wide,^ written on both sides and tied together at 
the top by a thick metal wire so that they formed one single document. The 
content of these copper plates was as follows: the king who was ruling at the 
time gave to the Apostle Thomas so-and-so many elephant ells (each the equivalent 
of ten spans) of land in the environs of Cranganore, where he himself lived, for 
building a church; ’ and he further declared that all Christians who built in that 
area did not have to pay any taxes to the king of that land. In addition, he gave 
for the support of the (^un± a fifth of the wares which these Christians brought 
to the harbor of that city, a privilege which had been ever preserved since then. 
Pero de Sequeira and his successor in the ofiBce of master of the treasury drew 
up written documents confirming the reception of these tablets, and Sequeira 
sent a Portuguese translation of their contents to King John III in Portugal.^ 

Xavier could only pray at the grave of the deceased bishop; but before his 
departure for China he may have visited again another old friend, Frey Vicente 
de Lagos, in his college in Cranganore, who had wished to hand over his foundation 
to the priests of the Society of Jesus after his own death. ^ 

StiU, in keeping with his usual practice, Xavier primarily used his time in 
drawing up an instruction for the superior in Cochin, Father Antonio de Eredia.® 
It began with advice on remaining at peace with the citizens, the Franciscans, and 
the mordomos of the church of Madre de Deus: 

In the first place, take care as much as you can to gain the affection of all the 
people, especially of the friars^ and the mordomos of the Madre de Deos. In every 


4 That is, 13 inches long and 7 wide. 

s Goes adds here that the apostle had built the church on the site where the Por¬ 
tuguese fortress then stood. 

< hi his chronicle, the first part of which was printed in 1566, Goes observes: "Estas 
taboas for§o carregadas em receita sobello mesmo Pero de Sequeira, e depois sobello 
thesoureiro que ho succedeo, onde aho presente deuem ainda destar, ho treslado das 
quaes mandou Pero de Sequeira em lingoagem Portugues a elRei dom loam tergeiro, 
que sancta gloria haja, e Ihe foi dado: mas ho que se delle fez nam pude saber, nem se 
acha na Torre do Tombo, onde per razam ho deuerio de langar quomo cousa digna de 
memoria* {Chronica 1, 98). This precious sheet-copper document is unfortimately no 
longer extant. 

7 EX II 26. Frey Vicente died in that same year, 1552 <DI II 413). 

* The original of the instruction is lost. The extant copies and translations are poorly 
preserved, without title, signature, place, or date; and its editors and translators dispute 
about the last (cf. EX II 445-448, where we accepted the date as April, 1552, along with 
others). The instruction is to be ascribed to February, 1552, that is, before Xavier's 
departure for Goa on the following grounds: (1) Xavier was accustomed to give his 
confreres an instruction immediately after assigning them a position. (2) Eredia needed 
one, especially after the preceding controversies with the city and the mordomos of 
the confraternity. (3) At the very beginning, the instruction refers to this quarrel; 
and Xavier's admonitions show that Eredia had not as yet gained the necessary respect 
of the i^ple. (4) Xavier had enough time to write the instruction, since he remained 
in Cochin even after the departure of the ship for Goa on February 4, whereas he re¬ 
mained for only a very short time in Cochin in April. (5) Menchaca also places the 
instruction in this first stay of Xavier in Cochin after his voyage to Japan. (6) The 
April date in the Codex Macaensis rests on the false assumption that Eredia was not 
sent as superior to Cochin until then. 

9 By the friars are especially meant the Franciscans, who had a large monastery 
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way and manner let them understand that you have no other wish than to do their 
will and to increase the devotion of this church of the Madre de Deos. Visit them 
accordingly, and find in them your refuge in your needs. 

When the poor asked him for an alms in their bodily needs, he should send 
them with a note on their behalf to the Misericordia or to the members of the 
confraternity, and he should not give them alms himself. When they spoke to 
him of their physical needs, he should speak to them of their spiritual needs, 
so that they would turn to God, confess their sins, and receive Holy Communion; 
he would then do the best he could to satisfy their requests for temporal 
assistance. 

In his conversations with the people, he should not deal with them in a heavy 
manner, as if he wished to have authority over them. He should be friendly 
during his visits and in speaking. In his preaching he should be earnest and 
devout, and he should not attack individuals. He should open the peoples' eyes 
to the errors in which they lived. He should speak of the judgment of God with 
those who did not wish to be converted, and of the mercy of God with those 
who wished to give up their sins so that they would not despair. He should 
exercise himself much in dealing with the people and he should be hvunble in 
this in shovnng a regard for all, both priests as well as laity. And if something 
good occurred, he should ascribe it to them and he should therefore use them 
as helpers in pious works. 

He should take pains to increase the good name of the Society, especially 
through the practice of great humility. He should remind himself that those 
who had endiured the toils which were ^e reason why God had increased the name 
of the Society had placed their foundations on great virtue. Without true virtue 
he would destroy what others had effected. 

God gives authority to those who possess the requisite virtues. He should 
therefore always ask God to sense the obstacles which he has erected in his 
soul so that God may grant him that respect among men which is necessary 
for the attainment of spiritual good. During his examination of conscience, he 
should therefore attend especially to the faults which he has committed in 
preaching, hearing confessions, and in his conversations so that he may correct 
them. He should further not use any artificial means, as many do, to please the 
people. Those who do so look more for the approval of men than the honor of 
God and the salvation of souls. 

Above all, he shovild have a great esteem for the interior life. He should 
note in writing the insights he has received from God, for spiritual progress is 
dependent upon this. He should humble himself ever more before God so that 
the Lord mi^t raise him up. He should strive to learn from solid friends the 
faults and failings to which he has been subject in his preaching, hearing of con¬ 
fessions, and other activities so that he might correct them. 

He should take his time in hearing confessions so that he might be of profit to 
his penitents. He should give them some meditations on death, the Last Judg¬ 
ment, or hell so that they might obtain sorrow, tears, and pain because of their 
sins; and they should make these meditations before they are given absolution, 
especially those who have impediments, such as enmities, sensual passions, and 
obligations to make restitutions. And these should be made by people' who have 


in Cochin and had already been there for a long time; but some Dominicans had also 
recently come to Cochin in order to found a monastery. 
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the time for them. He should also advise his penitents to confess their sins 
frequently. 

If the person to whom restitution is to be made is unknown, and he is given 
the money for the restitution, he should hand it over to the Misericordia if the 
penitent does not wish to give it himself to private homes or individuals. To 
avoid giving offense, he should never personally dispense such funds. 

With all with whom he has spiritual dealings, he should be prudent; and in 
all his conversations he should so act towards others as if he knew that some 
day they would be his foes, and they would thus not have anything with which 
they could reproach him. 

The instruction ended with the following advice: 

If you discover that those who are going to confession have an impediment, take 
care that they first execute what they have promised to do, for example, with respect 
to the settling of enmities, the making of restitutions, the weaknesses of the flesh, and 
other matters, before granting them absolution. For the people of these regions are 
generous in making promises but slow in keeping them. Before they are absolved, they 
should do what they want to do after absolution. 
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TWO MONTHS IN GOA (MIDDLE OF FEBRUARY—MIDDLE OF APRIL, 1552) 


1. The Akrival (Mii»le of February, 1552) 

In the middle of February > Xavier came with his Japanese companions to 
Goa. His first visit was to Frey Juan de Albuquerque, the old bishop, and the 
greatest friend and benefactor which the priest 2 md his confreres had in India. 
His residence was not far from the landing place, and across the street from it 
was the Franciscan monastery, where Francis paid as usual his second visit. 
From here the way led past the Sabayo, the palace of the viceroy, to the east 
of the city and the newly erected monastery of the Dominicans at the foot of 
the hill of Nossa Senhora do Monte, whom he also visited. Then only did he 
go to St. Paul's College,^ where his confreres had assembled at the main entrance 
in joyful anticipation. Most of these had come from Portugal the preceding fall 
or had been received during Xavier’s absence. Xavier embraced them with his 
usual cordiality and affection. ^ He then asked if there were any who were iU 
in the house. A young confrere was actually on the point of dying. The physicians 
had already give him up. A watch was being kept by him at night, and preparations 
had already been made for his burial. When Xavier’s letter arrived from Cochin, 
in which he reported his proximate arrival, the sick confrere regained hope: "If 
only Father Master Francis would find me still alive,” he thought, ”I shall not 
die.” 

When Xavier visited him, he read a Gospel over him, placed his- hands on 
his head and consoled him. From that day on the brother’s condition improved 
and his sickness disappeared.* 


1 According to Melchior Nunes Barreto, Xavier reached Goa at the beginning of 
February (DI II 494). On February 4 the priest sent three confreres hom Cochin to 
Goa with a letter for Misser Paulo, but he did not indicate when he would himself 
arrive. Nunes Barreto further writes that ten or twelve days after his arrival Xavier 
gave assignments to his confreres. He names as the first of these Antonio Gomes, who 
was sent to Diu (ibid. 498). If this was the case, we have no further information about 
it. The first dated document on these assignments is the appointment of Barreto as 
superior of the Bassein mission, which was made on February 29, 1552. This could place 
Xavier’s arrival in Goa about the middle of February. One could pass from Cochin 
to Goa in three days (Q 3431). He perhaps sailed with the viceroy from Cochin to Goa. 

2 In 1555 Ouadros wrote in general about Xavier that when he came to Goa he 
was accustomed to visit the bishop, vicar general, the Franciscans, and the Dominicans 
before going to his confreres <DI III 335). Teixeira, who was present at Xavier’s arrival 
in 1552, stated in 1580 that he had come to Goa in February, 1552, and that before he 
went to St. Paul’s College he had first visited those taking care of the hospital and the 
other religious of the city, as he was accustomed to do; only after this did he go to 
the college (MX II 881). Since Xavier came with his Japanese companions, he could 
hardly have first visited the people of the hospital. He must have limited himself to 
visiting the bishop, the Franciscans, and the Dominicans. 

3 Teixeira (MX II 881-882). 

* Ibid. 882-883 (the Italian text abbreviates to some extent P. 2, c. 19). Teixeira calls 
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There were thirty-nine of his confreres in St. Paul's College at the time of 
his arrival. Among these were seven priests and nine brothers whom he had 
previously known. The priests were Misser Paulo, Francisco Henriques, Antonio 
Gomes, Antonio Vaz, and the three whom he had summoned to Japan in 1549: 
Caspar Barzaeus, Baltasar Gago, and Domingos Carvalho. The brothers and 
scholastics were Baltasar Nimes, whom he had sent on ahead from Cochin, Gil 
Barreto, Andr^ de Carvalho, Reimao Pereira, who had returned ill from Ormuz, 
Alberto de Araujo, Femao do Souro, Roque de Oliveira, who had come from Ma¬ 
lacca, Pedro de Alc^ova, and Alvaro Ferreira. The others he now saw for the 
first time. Nine of these had come from Portugal in 1551: the priests Melchior 
Nunes Barreto and Manuel de Morals senior, and the brothers Melchior Dias, 
Manuel Teixeira, Francisco Durao, ChristovSo da Costa, Pedro de Almeida, Anto¬ 
nio Dias, and Aleixo Madeira. Two of the others had been brought by Master 
Caspar from Ormuz: Andri Fernandes and Alvaro Mendes. The rest had been 
received by Antonio Gomes during Xavier's absence. One of these, Miguel da 
Ndbrega, had already been ordained to the priesthood through Gomes' permis¬ 
sion. The others were brothers or scholastics: Vicente Machado (alias Camaco), 
Melchior de Mello, Simio de Vera, two Antonio Fernandeses, EstevSo Limpo, 
Jo§o Lopes, Jerdnimo Fernandes, Duarte da SUva, Amador Correa, Jo5o Rodrigues, * 
and Andrd Monteiro.* 


the sick confrere hermano in the Spanish text, and fratello in the Italian. He adds 
that the same was still alive when he was writing this, that is, in 1580. A comparison 
of the data on the confreres whom Xavier encountered on his arrival in St. Paul's 
College in 1552 indicates that there is only one to be considered: ChristovAo da Costa, 
who sailed to India in 1551 with Gon^alo Rodrigues. In his Anotagoes to his life of 
Xavier, composed in 1581, Teixeira lists the priests, brothers, and candidates who came 
to India in 1551 and gives the essential data on their lives; but he is silent with respect 
to one <56-57): Melchior Dias, who was dismissed in 1581 (DI X 8*). With respect to 
two of them, he notes that they were still alive: Dur&o, who always enjoyed good 
health and died in 1612, and Christovao da Costa, who, according to him, was ordained 
to the priesthood and sent to Bassein, Malacca, and finally to China, "'aonde ainda agora 
vive.* Costa, who was bom around 1525, entered the Society in Coimbra on January 
3, 1550 (ARSI: Lus. 43, 4). In December, 1552, Frois wrote of him that at the request 
of Master Caspar he had instmcted in the faith the Moors and pagans imprisoned in 
Goa (DI II 485; cf. Costa's letter of December 26, 1552, ibid, 549-5^). After completing 
his studies, he was ordained a priest and worked in ThRna from 1557 to 1558, in Bassein 
from 1559 to 1561, in Malacca from 1561 to 1574, and from 1574 on in Macao, where he 
died in 1581 (Ricci, Opere; ed. Tacchi Venturi II [1913] 405). His confreres stressed his 
great virtue, spirit of prayer, chastity, humility, and prudence, but also his scrupulosity 
and, especially, his poor health (for example, the judgments of 1559 and 1560 in DI IV 
385 402 421422 453454 471 519), which was such that in 1560 it was feared that he had 
tuberculosis (ibid, 519). In 1554 he was the porter in Goa "muito cheo de enfermidades" 
(ibid. III 189). He retained a grateful remembrance of Xavier and rejoiced at finding 
the remembrance of him still lively in Malacca, where Christian doctrine was taught 
according to the example which he had given {ibid, V 314; VI 96; VII 458). He also noted 
how help was given to the Christians whom Xavier had converted on Amboina (ibid, 
VIII 106). 

5 On February 14, 1554, when Andr6 Fernandes, the reporter who had been sent by 
Xavier, was in Lisbon, the provincial Mir6n wrote to Ignatius: ^Those whom Master 
Francis dismissed from the Society are: Antonio G6mes, Belchior Conceives, Manuel de 
Moraes, who sailed first, and Francisco Casco [Gonsalves] and Miguel da Ndbrega 
and Monteiro and Joan Rodrigues and Alvaro Ferrera; three of these skipped out (sa- 
lieron), namely, Miguel da Ndbrega, Monteiro, and Joan Rodrigues” (DI III 59). Nothing 
more is known about Joao Rodrigues. 

6 On December 16, 1551, Gaspar Barzaeus wrote that there were assembled in Goa, 
together with the two whom he had brought from Ormuz, thirty-six priests and brothers 
<DI II 266). He did not include in these those absent from Goa at the time: Antonio 
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2. Antonio Gomes (February, 1552)7 

Xavier's first concern was with respect to the question of the rector of the 
college and of the superior of the mission. This had to be put in order before 
he could begin his voyage to China. The Indian mission had to be in safe, realiable 
hands during his absence, which would be for a long time. There was no question 
of Antonio Gomes for the office. During Xavier's two-and-one-half years' absence 
in Japan, he had destroyed St. Paul's College, the hope of the Indian mission. 
With the support of Governor Cabral, but against the statutes of the college, against 
Cosme Anes and its other founders, against the bishop and the people, against 
his confreres, and against the will of the king and queen, he had turned out upon 
the streets all the native pupils, including the Paravas and the students whom 
Xavier had chosen for it in the Moluccas. Without providing them with the 
means of earning a livelihood, he had done this in order to take in Portuguese. 
He consequently had to be sent away from Goa and rendered harmless. As 
provincial, Xavier was now free to do what was needed. But Gomes, convinced 
of the wisdom and rectitude of his actions, and beguiled by the praise of his 
hearers and friends and the favor of the viceroy, reluctantly accepted the cor¬ 
rections and penances of his superior; and this time he again sought, as he had 
done earlier, to prevent his removal from Goa through the assistance of his lofty 
patrons.* Xavier decided to send him to the isolated fortress of Diu, where he 
would spend the winter in preaching and hearing confessions. Gomes replied 
that he should consider the smallness of the site. He was ill and, with the per¬ 
mission of his superiors, he had to eat meat during Lent. There was consequent- 


Gomes and Gago, who had sailed with the viceroy to Ceylon, and Baltasar Nunes, 
who was still in Quiion. At the time of Xavier's arrival, two were still in Bassein: 
Melchior Gongalves and Luis Frois. 

7 A prime source for the dismissal of Antonio Gomes is the letter which Miguel 
da Ndbrega wrote to Ignatius on August 2, 1553, from the Turkish prison in Cairo (ed. 
DI IV 870-874). This is, however, to be us^ with caution, since the author was writ^ 
in his own regard and trying to justify his own behavior. It is to be checked with 
Valignano (197-198) and Frois (DI II 450). Gomes' contemporaries have little to say 
about his dismissal since it remained secret, and Xavier's agent. Master Gaspar, was 
not to inform Gomes himself about it imtil after the departure of the ships for Portugal 
in 1553 (EX II 382-383). Xavier wrote to Ignatius that he had been obliged to dismiss 
some after his arrival in the college, but he did not name them. He only noted that he 
had had sufficient grounds for doing so (ibid. 372). One of the reasons was disobedience, 
and in the same year that Xavier composed his letter Ignatius himself wrote to the 
provincial of Portugal and, through Polanco in his name, to all the superiors of the 
Society that they should not tolerate any disobedience (MI Epp. IV 494495 559-563; sec 
also Ribadeneyra in FN II 497498). On orders from Xavier, Andr6 Fernandes carried 
the names of the dismissed to Portugal in 1553 (EX II 347; cf. DI III 59). In 1579 P6rez 
wrote in his InformoQdo: “The reason why Antonio Gomes and Belchior GongAlves 
were dismissed is known to (jod alone, since he [Xavier}, in keeping with what Ignatius 
introduced (I wish to say, what he wrote in the Constitutions), was accustomed to say 
no more than that he was not for the Society; and thus no one, either within or outside 
the house, knew the real reason why one was dismissed. Only the consultors knew 
this under the seal of silence, so that they could not tell it or write it to anyone" 
(71-72). Polanco however, who was accurately informed, wrote: "Quia eos [the Indian 
students] ex Collegio P. Antonius Gomez expulerat, ut diximus, ipsemet a P. Fi^cisco 
Xavier a Societate expulsus est" (Chronicon IV 663). With respect to the dismissal of 
the native students by A. Gomes, Valignano wrote the following on November 3, 1576: 
"Esta desorden se hizo al tiempo que el P. M. Francisco estava en Malaca, la qual sentkS 
tanto que por esto y por otras algunas causas despedid el Rector de Goa que hizo sin 
su licenga esta mutacidn, porque uvo por ella grande escAndalo, y tomb a tomar de 
nuevo los ninnos de la tierra'' (DI X 592; cf. 176). 

* Valignano 195-197. 
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ly a danger that the people in the fortress would be offended by this. Xavier 
replied to this by telling him that he would have to leave the college under holy 
obedience; and he had him informed by Master Caspar that if he refused to 
leave, he would go to the vicar of the cathedral and have him removed by force.^ 

Two or three days later Miguel da Ndbrega, a Basque who had been received 
by Antonio Gomes, and who had been ordained too quickly in 1551, heard from 
some friends in the royal hospital, of which he had the charge, that the Jesuits 
had disgraced themselves. It was openly said in Goa that Antonio Gomes had 
taken the revenues of the house for himself, and other things had been discovered 
about him which could be no less damaging to the Society. He consequently 
went to Xavier and told him what he had heard. He asked him on bended knees 
for the love of Christ to reflect on the fact that the blame which had been placed 
on Antonio Gomes affected all the others. If he wished to dismiss him. Gomes 
would have to clear himself of the base accusations which were circulating in his 
regard. In reply to this, Xavier told Ndbrega that he should consider himself 
dismissed; and the following day, through Master Caspar, he ordered him to leave 
the college. When Ndbrega then told Xavier that he never wished to leave^ the 
Society, the latter informed bim that he was freed from the obedience which 
he owed to him. He could continue his work until the departiu« of the ships 
for Portugal; he could then go from there to the general of the order in Rome. 
If the latter approved of his dismissal, he should consider himself dismissed.” 
When Ndbrega uttered a few unedifying words against his superior at this, Xavier 
ordered him to make the Exercises. While he was making these, however, he 
fled one night to a ship with Brother Andr^ Monteiro, who shared his opinions 
and had been received by Antonio Gomes. They then sailed on it to Maskat, 
where the Portuguese were b uilding a fortress, so that they might spend the 
winter there and then sail on to Portugal in 1553.” 

* As Ndbrega wrote (DI IV 872). 

K* He had been two years in the college, where he had behaved well, and was 
therefore ordained to the priesthood (ibid. II 487). In 1551 he was sent to the island of 
ChorSo, where A. Gomes built the church of Madre de Deus. He converted some pagans 
there and vainly asked with ardent desires to be permitted to preach to the pagans on 
the mainland of Adil KhRn (Polanco, Chronicon II 399-400). He and Francisco Lopes 
are meant when Xavier wrote to Rodrigues that during his absence priests who should 
never have received the sacrament had been hastily ordained (EX II 350; cf. 419420). 

Ndbrega 872-873. 

” On December 1, 1552, Frois wrote: “Hum Padre nosso, bisquainho, por nome Miguel 
da Ndbregua, que avia dous anos que estava neste colegio, e nelle mesmo foi ordenado 
de missa, tendo grandes partes pera se aproveytar, e tendo dado grande exemplo de 
vertude, cheguando aqui o P. Mestre Francisco, comesou-se elle a tentar-se e soltar 
algumas palavras ao P. Mestre Francisco n3o de muita edificacSo. Recolheram-no nos 
Exercisios; todavia como seya proprio do demonio trabalhar, aniquillar todo o que pode 
resultar en mais gloria de Deus, trabalhou tanto com elle, at^ que dos Exercicios se 
foy huma noite; e embarcando-se juntamente com outro Irmao novo, que no dia seginte 
loguo se saio, se forio ambos pera esta fortaleza de Masquate com intencio de inver- 
narem hai pera se irem pera o Regno nestas naos que agora vam” <DI II 487). He adds 
that on October 24 a ship had come from Ormuz with the news that the fortress in 
Maskat had fallen into the hands of the Turks along with its captain, Joao de Lisboa, 
seventy Portuguese, 150 slaves, all of its artillery, and 15,000 pardaus. Ndbrega and 
Monteiro were seized with the others and immediately chained to the benches of the 
Turkish galleys. It was also said that the Turks had immediately struck off the head 
of the brother (ibid. 486-488). This final observation proved to be tmfounded, since it 
was soon reported that he had been ransomed in Basra, as Ndbrega wrote to Ignatius 
from Cairo on December 11, 1553 (ibid. Ill 36). Ndbrega himself arrived as a prisoner 
in Cairo, from where he wrote to Ignatius on August 20, December 11 and 28, 1553, and 
on January 1, 1554 (ibid. 870474; III 35-37; MI Epp. VII 449454). He was finally 
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During Caspar's absence in Ormuz, Antonio Gomes had become the main 
preacher in Goa and had gained a large following among the fidalgos and com¬ 
mon people. His friends and the viceroy himself now pleaded for him. He was 
offered a place in the Franciscan monastery so that he could continue his preaching 
in the city. The people wished to write to the general of the order and declared 
that they would abide by his decision. But Xavier remained firm in his resolve. ^ 
Without obedience, it would be impossible to rule the Society of Jesus. On no 
account could a man such as Antonio Gomes, whose example could prove con* 
tagious, be allowed to remain in Goa. He therefore sent him on the next ship, 
with a brother as his companion, to Diu. 


3. Melchior Nunes Barreto (February 29, 1552)^ 

Melchior Nunes Barreto could also not be considered for the position of 
rector and superior. Despite all his good qualities, he still lacked the necessary 


ransomed and returned to Ormuz in 1554, and from there to St. Paul's College, where 
he died in 1558 (Polanco, Chronicon IV 128; V 669; DI III 104-105 377; IV 197-198 221-222). 
Among those who left St. Paul's College during Xavier's presence in 1552 and were 
therefore dismissed was one by the name of Joao Rodrigues, but we have no further 
knowledge about him OJI HI 59). 

^ Ndbrega 873; Valignano wrote: "En Goa [Xaver] tambidn mandd que se tomassen 
a rescebir los mocos y ninos naturales de la tierra para los criar y ensefiar, conforme 
al primero instituto con que aquel colegio se avia comencado; y assi por esto, como 
principalmente por lo que el Padre Antonio Gdmez avia passado con el P. Micer Paulo, 
le dkS diversas reprehensiones y mortificaciones y no hallando en 61 arrepentimiento y 
conoscimiento que desseava, mas antes viendo, que tenia demasiada opinion y confianca 
en su prudencia y talento, puesto que en lo demAs era devoto y daba buen exemplo de 
si, primeramente lo envid a Dio en missidn, y despuds did orden que se mandasse a 
Portugal como despedido de la Compania, no haziendo caso de los talentos que el 
P. Antonio Gdmez tenia, con que tanta authoridad avia ganado en toda la India, ni 
de la necessidad que entonces parescia tener de 61 la Compania por ser persona de tanto 
crddito y tanto respecto; en lo qual tuvo el P. M. Francisco muy gremdes contrastes, 
por se oponer a esso, el mesmo Visorrey con toda la nobleza; lo qual tanto mAs 
exasperava el Animo del Padre, viendo que se queria llebar la cosa por estos tdrminos 
tan contrarios al modo de proceder de la Compahia; y determinando de cortar en todo 
caso la ocasi<^ a semejantes exemplos, y estimando en mAs el entenderse en la Com¬ 
pania que es mAs estimada la humildad y obediencia que todos los otros talentos, no 
fueron bastantes ruegos, ni authoridad de neguna persona, para lo mover desta deter- 
minaddn, y assi la efectuo" (197-198). 

Dl II 450 and 582, against Seb. Gonsalves; Wicki, "Zensuren" 87 and 90. 

1^ Melchior Nunes Barreto was bom around 1520 in Porto from one of the leading 
families of the city. He first studied philosophy in Coimbra from 1536 to 1538 and then 
five years of canon law, in which he received a doctorate. He entered the Society in 
the same city in 1543 and studied philosophy and theology in it from 1543 to 1551. His 
brother Joao, who was appointed patriarch of Abyssinia, followed him into the order 
in 1544; his second brother, Affonso, did the same in 1545. In 1549, after he had preached 
extensively on popular missions, he was appointed rector of St. Paul's College and 
sailed in 1551 to India, where both he and Antonio Gomes, as we have already indicated, 
renounced this office in favor of Misser Paulo until Xavier should decide the matter. 
He was superior in Bassein in 1552-1553, vice-provincial in 1553-1554, sailed to Japan and 
back in 1554-1557, was rector in Cochin from 1557 to 1568, and then returned to Goa, 
where he died in 1571. Of moderate height, but healthy and powerfully built, he was 
naturally cheerful and, despite all his learning, humble and obedient. He came from 
a pious family (four of his sisters were nuns in the monastery of Santa Clara in Porto). 
He was zealous, and his rule as a superior was marked by great charity and mildness. 
He was thus loved by all his subjects. On him, see Franco, Imagem de Coimbra I 
361-391; For further bibliography, see Valignano IW. His family tree is given by •An¬ 
drade Leitao V 136. 
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experience in India for this office. Xavier asked him how many years he had 
studied in the Society. He replied: "Nine years, three of philosophy and six 
of theology." To this the provincial replied: "Would to God that of these you 
had three years of theology and six of experience." ** To give him the opportunity 
of gaining the needed experience, he appointed him mission superior in Bassein, 
from where he had summoned Melchior Gonsalves. 

The document of Barreto's appointment read as follows: 

I, Francisco, trusting in your virtue and prudence, Belchior Nunez, say that I think 
it good, and I order you in virtue of obedience to take charge of this house of Bagaim 
and of the revenues of the house. And those who will be in Bagaim and who are 
Brothers of the Society will all be under your obedience. From the moment when you 
will take over the direction of the house, all the Brothers and Fathers of the Society 
will obey you, and not only those who will have their residence in Bagaim, but also 
those who are passing through to Dio or other parts and come to Bagaim will all be 
voider your obedience. I intend this for as long as you do not see the opposite, either 
from my hand or from the rector who will be in this house of Santa F^, whom you 
will obey in my absence as you would Padre Ignacio. And since this is my will, I here 
place my signature. 

Made in this college of S. Paulo on the twenty-ninth of February, 1552. 


To this document Xavier joined an instruction: 

Jesus! In the first place, with regard to the revenues of Bagaim at the time that 
Belchior Gongalvez had charge of the revenues of the house which were granted by 
the King or by the governors in his name to the Society, you must learn from Belchior 
Gongalvez what he received and what is still to be received. Become well informed by 
Belchior Gongalvez about these revenues, and write to me in great detail about them, 
and write also to me about the money which Belchior Gongalvez handed over to you. 

Remember well the many needs which the Brothers of the Society have, and how 
indebted is this house, and the needs which they have who are in Cochim, CoulAo, 
and those of Cabo de Comorim, who all depend upon this house and are always asking 
for help. And what pains me more is to know the many privations which they ex¬ 
perience there since the King does not provide for them because of the little money 
which he himself has. ^ From the revenues there you should take exactly according 


^ On January 15, 1559, after his return from Japan, he wrote to his confreres in 
Portugal: **Alembra-me que, quando eu chegey de Portugal, agora vay em nove annos, 
veo tAobem o bemaventurado P. Mestre Francisco de Japao, e que me perguntou quantos 
annos estudara na Companhia. Respondi-lhe que 9, 3 em Artes e 6 en theologia, ao que 
me disse: Trouvera a Deus que os tres tivereis de theologia e os 6 de experientia,' tanto 
atribuia o varao santo k experiential £ em que entao nao entendy o pezo destas pala- 
vras, depois de seu falicymento, na via que fiz a Japao. aprendi o que importa exercitar 
a fee e esperanga en Deus entre periguos de morte cada passo. e a passar por muitas 
tribulagdis e dellas aprender.... Agora a experientia me tern ensinado” (DI IV 249-250). 

17 The document of his appointment and his instruction, are published in EX II 
314-321. 

H St. Paul's College in Goa. 

Before sailing for Japan in 1549, Xavier had written to the king: "Your Highness 
is not powerful enough to spread the faith of Christ, but powerful enough to take and 
use all the temporal goods of India" (EX II 61). He seems to have been better informed 
in the meantime on the king's financial status, whose expenses far exceeded his income. 
In 1544 John III had informed the Cortes of Almeirim of the enormous expenditures 
since 1521: the equipping of the India fleets of 1524, 1528, and 1533 had cost in all 500,000 
cruzados; the treaty with the emperor of 1529 over the Moluccas 350,000; the dowry 
of D' Isabel in 1526 950,000; and that of D. Maria in 1544 400.000; and so forth. In 
addition to these, his debts in Flanders and Castile amounted to 946,000 cruzados, and 
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to their order what you shall see to be necessary both for yourselves and for those who 
will be with you. And remember what 1 again turn to recommend to you for the 
service and love of God our Lord, that you help this house with all the assistance that 
you can so that it can at least maintain those who are in Cabo de Comorim, Coulao, 
and Cochim. 

Avoid there as many material works as you can, and be reasonable in your expenses 
and in those of the boys. I do not mean that you should suffer want there, neither you 
nor the others who live there on these incomes; but I say that you should avoid all 
that you can. Keep always before your eyes what those who are on Cabo de Comorim 
are suffering, and how many infants are dying without baptism because they have no 
one to baptize them, since the priests cannot support themselves there. 

When the rents are collected, the collection should not be made by your person 
nor by anyone of the Society. I say this since it would be a source of scandal. Some 
friend or laymen who are spiritual friends should do this in the way of receivers, and 
what would be better for this would be pious individuals who frequently go to con> 
fession and receive their Lord; and you should strive to induce them to make the 
Exercises of the first week. And if it should be possible that these persons who collect 
the rents are rich and prosperous and above all good, it will be better in this way, 
since these persons, being rich and good, when they collect the rents of the poor and 
needy, will not afflict them so much as if they were themselves poor; for if they are 
poor, they do not tolerate delays and, arresting them by force, they harass them when 
they collect the rents. 

Above all. I recommend to you, for the love and service of God our Lord, that you 
avoid giving scandal; and you will do this if the people observe much humility in you. 
At the beginning you will have to labor much in low and humble works, for in this 
way the people will be on good terms with you; and when you have gained the good 
will of the people, the people will always interpret well the things you do, especially 
when they see you persevere in going from good to what is better; and see to it that 
you do not forget that one who does not make progress falls back. 

I shall be very happy if you should take as helpers in the new Christianity which 
you are forming the Father vicar ^ and the Brothers of the Mizericordia, and that the 
service which you render to God our Lord in this should be attributed to them. 1 say 
this so that you may have many assistants in the persecutions you endiu-e, and so that 
the people will not murmur so much about you when they see that the Father vicar 
and the Brothers of the Mizericordia are putting their hand to this. And if it seems 
good to you to make special mention of the Vicar and of the Brothers in the letter 
which you will write to the King, indicating to His Highness how much they favor 
Christianity, and to show them the letter, do so. 

In the letter which you write to the King giving an accoimt of the things in Ba^aim, 
you should ask as a favor from His Highness that he write a letter of appreciation to 
the Mizericordia and to the Father vicar, seeing the great assistance they give to 
Christianity. And see to it that you always make much account of the Father vicar 
and also of the Brothers of the Mizericordia. And obtain many assistants for these 
things of Christianity, and also, if it is possible, the captain, giving all to understand 
that if any fruit is produced in the conversion of infidels, it is all to be attributed, after 


the interest on them doubled the total in four years. He therefore asked the Cortes 
for 200,000 cruzados (Q 1335; cf. 578 1257-1265 1293 1835). His need for money still continued. 
In 1546 the king had to obtain help from the duke of Braganga in order to send the 
needed funds to India <Q 1969), and in 1547 he was even thinking of selling the mainland 
near Goa to the Nizam or Adil Khan (Q 2901). In August, 1550, he gave his ambassador 
in Rome an instruction in which he had him inform the pope that his expenses in India 
exceeded his revenues. There were also the annual expenses in North Africa, which came 
to 500,000 cruzados. He consequently needed help from the pope (Q 4498). 

20 In 1546 the king ordered a parish church <S. Josd) to be built in Bassein. The 
vigario was Henrique Botelho (Schurhammer, Ceylon 324 451; Q 4552). 

21 Francisco Barreto was the captain from 1549 to 1552 (Correa IV 688; Q 4318 4592 
4734). 
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God, to them; and if you will be able to OHivince the captain of this, it will be a great 
good. I leave all of this to your prudence and to the many inspirations which God our 
Lord will give to you. When you write to the King, it should be of things which are of 
great edification; and when you have to write about some persons, it should be to 
Father Master SimSo and not to the King; and this I mean of temporal things; but of 
spiritual things to the King. 

At the beginning of March, Melchior Nunes Barreto sailed for Bassein^ with 
this instruction in the company of Brothers Femio do Souro^ and Gil Barreto.^ 


4. Master Caspar Barzaeus (November, 1550— February, 1552) 

Master Caspar Barzaeus was the only one whom Xavier could consider for 
the office of rector of St. Paul’s College and vice-provincial. When he returned 
from Japan, he had learned from his letters about the extraordinary success of 
Barzaeus’ activities in Ormuz up to November, 1550. 

Barzaeus had also received Xavier’s letter of November, 1549, summoning him 
to Japan. ^ It had come with the fleet which the viceroy had sent from Goa to 
Ormuz on March 29, 1551, and which had arrived there in the middle of April. ^ 
The fleet had been sent under the command of Dom AntSo de Noronha to drive 
the Turks out of al-Katif. Barzaeus wished to sail for Goa at the first opportunity, 
as Xavier had ordered, but the people were opposed to his leaving and even 
conspired to keep him under arrest until the time for sailing had passed. Even 
Dom Antfio de Noronha declared that he would have to remain in order to 
encoiurage the soldiers in their battle with the Turks. 

As preparations were being made in Ormuz during the next two months for 
the expedition to al-Katif, Master Caspar received a strange letter. He had heard 
that in different areas such as Basra, Bagdad, and Constantinople there were many 
janizaries who were ready to flee so that they might return to the Church. 'The 
author of the letter was one of these. It had come from al-Katif and was written 
with gunpowder in three languages: Flemish, Latin, and German. The author’s 
name was John of Cologne. The son of a very rich merchant in Cologne, he had 
been a prisoner of the Turks for ten years and was now their powdermaker. He 
asked Barzaeus to send him an answer with a letter of safe-conduct. Master 
Caspar wrote to him that he should come at once, and that he was waiting for 
him vnth open arms. In the meantime the priest 'kept busy day and night hearing 
the confessions of the men of the fleet. He heard five hundred of these in fifteen 
days. Two of these days went by without his finding time to eat, and he was able 
to sleep for only three hours. When the time for sailing drew near, the soldiers 
protested that they would not go into battle without him, even though he showed 
them Xavier’s letter with its opposing order. Only a severe illness into which 
he fell prevented them from taking him with them by force. To encourage them 
in battle, Barzaeus sent Andr^ Fernandes with them in his stead. The latter had 
been a captain of warships on numerous occasions and had been won over to 
the Society of Jesus by Barzaeus. When the Portuguese captured the famed 


a DI II 496. 

a On Gil Barreto, see Vol. Ill, pp. 504-505. On December 15, 1552, he vnote: “We 
have been here [in Basseinl almost a year—P. Mestre Belchior [Nimes Barreto], Brother 
Femio d’Osouro, and I' (DI II 513). 

a On Femio do Souro, see Vol. Ill, p. 614. 

» EX II 212-215; DI II 269. 
a Q 476; Couto 6, 9, 4, and 6, 9, 14. 
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fortress of al-Ka^ from the Turks, they found the head of John of Cologne and 
the letter which Barzaeus had written to him on a pike that had been driven into 
the floor. He had died as a mart 3 rr for his faith. ^ 

In September the fleet of Dom Antao de Noronha sailed from Ormuz." 
Despite all the efforts of the people of the city, Barzaeus had secretly embarked 
on it with two companions whom he had received in Ormuz, Andr£ Fernandes and 
Alvaro Mendes, and had returned to India. Five other candidates for the order 
had died from the scorching heat of the island before their dei>arture." 

The return to India from Ormuz usually took fifteen days, but this time the 
voyage had lasted for two months because of the adverse winds. Barzaeus had 
not remained idle on the way. On the galleon of the admiral, on which he was 
sailing, there were more than six himdred individuals. He was kept extremely 
busy hearing confessions, and the result of these was that the soldiers gave up 
their cursing, gambling, 2 uid other evil pastimes. He also gave instructions in 
the faith to the male and female slaves, settled disputes, and took care of the 
sick. On Sundays and feast days, when the weather permitted, the ships drew 
in their sails and their occupants came rowing up in fustas and caturs to the 
galleon in order to hear the preaching of the priest; and the first refreshment 
that they had on landing at Maskat, Kilhat, Diu, and Bassein was a sermon 
of the priest. After his arrival in the latter city, he and Frey Antonio do Porto 
visited the latter’s mission station in Mandapeshwar. They also went to the 
Kanheri Caves, a Buddhist monastery-city vdth over a himdred cisterns hewn 
into the rock. The scholastic Luis Frois accompanied Barzaeus from Bassein to 
Thfina, where he was received by the Christians in a procession. From there 
he went with Frois to the island of Elephanta, with its gigantic temple of Trimiuti, 
and then to C3iaul, where he arrived on All Saints' Day and, despite the opposition 
of the Dominicans, was forced by the people and clergy to deliver two sermons." 

When Master Caspar arrived in Goa in the middle of November, he encountered 
Misser Paulo as superior of the house and of the mission. Antonio Gomes had 
renounced the office of rector and had sailed with the viceroy for Ceylon. He 
had earlier abolished the usual Sunday High Mass and the chanting of choir by 
the pupils in the church of St. Paul's College as being incompatible ivith the 
Constitutions of the Society of Jesus, to the great displeasure of the people and 
the fidalgos, who from then on avoided the church. Master Caspar immediately 
reinstated the Hig^ Mass and preached at it after the offertory. The consequence 


27 Our main sources for this last stay of Barzaeus in Ormuz are his two letters, 
the first of which was begun in Ormuz and finished in Goa on December 16, 1551 (Q 4713: 
DI II 245-267), and the second from Goa of December 20, 1551 (Q 4714: DI II 261-II3); 
and Frois' letter of December 1, 1552 (Q 4923: DI II 457-458). Further sources for tte 
campaign against al-KatIf are the letter of Reis Nur-ud-din of (X:tober 5, 1551 (Q 4693); 
the documents of knightings (Q 4676; cf. 4670-4671 4702); and Couto, who obtained oral 
information from Lourengo Feio, who took part in the campaign (6, 9, 14-15). 

2< Barzaeus wrote briefly of his secret sailing <DI II 269). More detail is given from 
lost sources (with invented conversations) by Trigault, Vita, 1610, 228-234. Caspar writes 
that he had come with two companions (DI II 273), whereas Frois (ibid. 459) and 
Teixeira (ibid. 203) mention three, apparently adding by mistake Melcffior de Melho, 
who had been sent earlier. 

2* According to Frois (ibid. 456457) and Caspar (ibid. 273). 

" Barzaeus gives a detailed account of his return voyage in his two letters already 
mentioned (ibid. 257-265 268-272), and Frois reports it from oral data received from 
Barzaeus (ibid. 459460). 

« Ibid. 266. 
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was that the church was again filled^ since no one wished to miss his sermons.^ 
In the afternoons, two hours after the noon meal, he went through the streets 
with a little bell, as he had in Ormuz, in order to call the children and the negro 
slaves to the lessons in Christian doctrine.^ On the other days of the week he 
heard confessions from early morning imtil noon, and in the afternoons he settled 
quarrels and visited the sick in the two hospitals and the prisoners in the jail 
in order to help them in their temporal and spiritual difficulties. He thus frequently 
hardly had the time to say his breviary.^ On December 13 he proclaimed tlM 
Jubilee which the Holy Father had granted for India, and which was to begin 
on Christmas Day. On the following Friday, as a preparation for this, he de¬ 
livered a sermon on penance. The church could not hold the throngs who came 
for it and the public discipline which followed. ^ The evening sermons on penance 
which Master Caspar then delivered each Friday, and which were followed by 
a public discipline, produced extraordinary effects. From three to four thousand 
people came to hear him, and the pulpit had to be transferred to the cloister 
since the church could not contain the crowds. When he spoke of the passion 
of Christ, all wept.^ The proclamation of the Jubilee spread throughout the 
whole of India. People came from all parts to gain the indulgence." Xavier 
was astoimded by the great fruit which it produced, and he ordered Caspar to 
ask from Ignatius similar indulgences or a new Jubilee for the houses of the 
Society in India. ^ He could not conceal his joy when he heard Barzaeus preach 
and saw the great zeal of the people. He consequently called Barzaeus on numerous 
occasions an "angel from heaven," and after he had preached he would embrace 
and kiss him as a sign of his affection. 

5. In the Circle of His Brothers (February—March, 1552) 

Xavier passed two months in Coa within the circle of his confreres. These 
were days of happy intimacy, zeal, and consolation for him and for his subjects, 
especially since Antonio Comes had departed for Diu and his followers had left 
the house. If Master Francis was strict, even inexorably so with respect to those 
who were hardened in their pride, he was equally kind towards the weak and 
humble who were of good will.^ The Society of Jesus was for him, as it was 
also for Ignatius, a "Society of Love."^ 

Of the priests, Misser ^ulo was still, as rector of the college and superior 
of the mission, the quiet, humble religious that he had earlier been. As Lanci- 
lotto observed, he was a man of few words and many deeds, tirelessly active 


« On the sung Mass, see ibid. 203 272 594-595 615-616. 

33 Ibid. 482 596. 

34 Ibid. 203. 

35 Ibid. 265 273 470. 

34 Ibid. 265-266 272 (the Jubilee began on December 25). 

31 Melchior Nimes Barreto gives a report on the effects of the penitential preaching 
which he saw before his departure for Bassein (ibid. 239-240 495). Frois gives an extended 
account of it {ibid. 481-483); see also Caspar himself (ibid. 265-266 272). 

3* Frois (ibid. 470471). 

3* Ibid. 598. 

40 According to Brandao (ibid. Ill 168-169) and Valignano (272). 

41 Cf. the data in Frois (ibid. II 453), Nunes Barreto (ibid. 494-495), and Teixeira 
(881-882). 

43 Teixeira 882. 

43 EX II 7-8. 
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both day and night. ^ He still spoke a language that was half Italian and half 
Portuguese, but he was indefatigable in the baptism of new converts, in hearing 
confessions, and in the care of the students. He was called the father of all, but 
especially of the native sick, for whom he had built a hospital and church.^ 
When he ran out of money, he would go to the governor and show him his empty 
purse and receive immediate assistance.^ Together with Landlotto he had vainly 
tried to prevent Antonio Gomes from expelling the native students.'<7 His hospital 
for the native sick was near the wagon gate of the college, on the opposite side 
of the street. It had a dispensary, kitchen, and chicken yard; and it usually 
contained thirty of forty individuals who were ill. At times Portuguese silso 
came to it so that they might die there. The governor had granted it an income 
of three hundred pardaus, and this had been renewed by the viceroy Noronha 
for the period of his rule.^ 

Of the remaining priests, Domingos Carvalho was suffering from tuberculosis 
and could as a consequence be no longer considered for Japan. ^ From among 
Xavier's earlier acquaintances, there were Gago, who had accompanied the viceroy 
to Ceylon along with Antonio (Jomes, the ailing Francisco Henriques, and Antonio 
Vaz, to whom Melchior Nimes Barreto had given instructions in moral theology 
according to the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas in 1551. ^ 

Manuel de Morals senior had also attended these instructions. Xavier saw 
him for the first time in Goa. Morals had been bom in Bragan^a and was in 
his forties. He had already studied a year of philosophy and almost three years 
of canon law when, won over by Gaspar Barzaeus, he entered the Society of 
Jesus in Coimbra as a priest in 1545. After his entry he was immediately assigned 
to help on the popular missions. He had a fine exterior and distinguished manners, 
and was very humble, obedient, and edifying.^ Already in 1548 Simon Rodrigues 


« DI II 153. 

« Ibid. I 569; 11 239 508. 

* Seb. Goncalves 8, 11. 

*1 DI II 148. 

According to ReimSo Pereira on November 8, 1552 (ibid. 507-509). 

« Ibid. 452. 

so Ibid. 273. 

SI Ibid. On Manuel de Morals senior, see the sources in Q, index, his letters in DI 
II 220-229 425-428; accounts: Franco, Imagem de Coimbra II 551-552. In Cictober, 1552, 
he was sent with Brother Antonio Dias to Ceylon in order to attempt to convert Dbar- 
map31a and to proclaim the Jubilee. He worked there zealously (he and Dias describe 
Ceylon and their work there in detail: Schurhammer, Ceylon 622-659), but he fell ill and 
had to be called back to Goa in 1553, where, soon after, in the middle of July, he died 
a saintly death, as had been his life (DI III 167-168). After his death an iron chain was 
found which he had worn as a penance (Franco, Imagem de Coimbra). Before he 
sailed for Ceylon, he gave a conference to his confreres in Goa on the miion of the 
active and contemplative lives (DI II 483). He wrote from C^lon: “I feel infinitely 
obliged to give thanks always to God that He led me into the Society of the name of 
Jesus, where I am so unworthy of it, and so imsuitable to serve it. I consequently 
feel myself so indebted for this that, even if I had a thousand bodies and a thousand 
souls, all occupied in serving it, I still would not be able to give sufficient thanks for 
this grace; for I feel that all the mercies which God shows to me, he gives me because 
I am a member of this Society and because of the prayers and merits of its confreres'* 
(ibid. 427428). His companion. Brother Antonio Dias, wrote that he felt obliged to 
give thanks to God that he had let him be the companion of such an edifying priest 
(ibid. 522). In Portugal Duarte de Ega, who had been with Morais in Ceylon as chief 
captain, used simply to call the priest "the saint” (Franco, Imagem de Coimbra). 

^ The data on his age vary. According to an undated list of 1548, he was at the 
time thirty-seven or thirty-eight. It states of him: ”Manuel de Morales, clerigo portu- 
gues, natural de Berganza de muy buenos parentes, fue recebido a 29 de Abiil de 1545. 
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had wished to send him as rector to Goa, but sickness had prevented his going. ^ 
He sailed for India in 1551 on the Espadarte with Pedro de Almeida and Antonio 
Dias and two candidates for the Society, Aleixo Madeira and Francisco Durao.^ 
He zealously helped Master Caspar with his spiritual labors in Goa, and he 
preached two or three times a week to the great contentment of the people. He 
complained to Xavier that his many sermons left him too little time for prayers. 
The latter consoled him and showed him how the two could be united.^ 

Pedro de Almeida,^ one of the brothers who had come to India in 1551, had 
been bom in 1527^ and had entered the Society in Coimbra in 1549.^ He had 
endured the hardships of the voyage to India better than any of the others and 
had been sick during its course for only two days.^ Of an ardent temperament, 
he took as his model Xavier's own great missionary zeal. ^ On the same ship with 


Mediocre latino, un afio de Artes y quasi tres de Canones, de muy buena estatura, 
gentilhonbre polito, muy edificativo, asaz obediente y humilde, a se exercitado em con- 
fesar este tiempo y en ver Sumas. De 37 a 38 afios" <ARSI: Lus. 43, 304). On his work 
on popular missions, see Q 2260. 

53 Ep, Broeti 582; Ep. Mixtae 1 527. 

54 On November 28, 1551, Morals wrote a detailed accoimt of his voyi^ to India <DI 
II 220-229). The data on his companions are contradictory. Morals himself wrote of 
Brother Pedro de Almeida and his fellow voyager Aleixo Madeira; and he states that 
in (Cochin, where he first landed, six of his companions on the voyage were moved to 
enter into the Society. Wicki reckons among these Antonio Dias, A. Madeira, Frandsoo 
DurAo, ''and perhaps Caspar Vilela” (ibid. 224). But Vilela, who is already mentioned as 
a priest at the beginning of 1553 (ibid. 620), was, according to Cabrid's catalog of 
November 25, 1559, already six years in the order (ibid. IV 447). This would place his 
entrance in 1553; and Antonio Dias, according to Cabral, was already nine years in the 
Society in 1559, which would indicate his entrance in 1550 (ibid. 461). Also according 
to Valignano, Vilela did not enter until 1553, since he writes that Melchior Nunes Barreto, 
who sailed from Goa for Japan in April, 1554, had received him five months before 
(*IJbro primeiro 59v). Teixeira, who sailed on another ship, stated on November 15, 
1551, that Manuel de Morals had sailed to India with Brother Almeida and two other 
brokers who had entered in Lisbon. Wicki identifies these as Aleixo Madeira and 
Antonio Dias (DI II 199). Luis Gon^ves da Camara, on the other hand, wrote from 
Almeirim on March 14, 1551, that Melchior Nunes Barreto Imd set sail for India on 
March 10 and that three or four days later Morals and Almeida had sailed on another 
ship. There were moreover with them six candidates who had wished to enter in Lisbon 
but had not been accepted and now wished to enter in Goa (ibid. 195-196). Soeiro, the 
biographer of Durao, writes from data given him by the latter that he had eames^ 
asked Melchior Nunes to be received in Lisbon, and that the latter had promised him 
that he would receive him in India. He landed in Cochin <he thus sailed with Morais), 
and Nunes Barreto took him into the order (ARSI: Lus. 58, 191 v). 

55 DI II 428; see also 239 483. 

56 During all the time that Almeida lived in India, he worked for the conversion 
of the pagans with a zeal that had more need of a rein than of a spur (ibid. IV 507). 
He was "the father and administrator of the Christians" (ibid. Ill 720) and worked as 
a priest in Goa, Chorao, and Divar in 1558 and later (cf. ibid. IV 199-215 320 382 427), in 
Damao in 1571 and 1572 (ibid. VIII 416), and in Bassein and the neighboring Sandor from 
1574 to 1579 (ibid. IX 468 471473 478; X 502 695 747), dying in this latter year after a long 
illness (ibid. XI 667-668). 

57 In November, 1559, Cabral said that he was thirty-three and had been twelve 
years in the order (ibid. IV 456); Carneiro, who was less well informed, states that he 
was about thirty and twelve or thirteen years in the order (ibid. 419). 

5« He entered the order on March 25, 1549 (ARSI: Lus. 43, 3v). 

59 DI II 225. 

60 In 1574 he wrote from Bassein to the general of the order that he should help 
immediately with conversions in India: the zealous priests were dead and all was cold 
and abandoned. "Morreo o grande Padre santo Mestre Francisco jA hA muitos annos, a 
quern eu vi zelar muito e muito sem compara^o a sancta conversAo" (ibid. DC 472). 
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him had also come Aleixo Madeira.This latter was of a prominent family^ 
and had been well known in Lisbon, where he had been an escudeiro of Infante 
Dom Luis. When he wished to abandon his rich possessions and enter into the 
Society of Jesus, his uncle immediately offered him an annual income of sixty 
milreis in an attempt to dissuade him. His cloak was taken so that he would 
be unable to leave his house. But it was a futile stratagem. He went cloakless 
through Lisbon with barrels of water and other provisions, and he barefooted 
brought the priests in the boarding boats to their ship. Since they did not dare 
accept him in Portugal, he sailed with them to India in order to be received 
there. ^ During their voyage, the companions fell ill in their service of those sick 
with scurvy. This was particularly true of Madeira, who had to be bled four or 
five times. ^ The third to sail for India with Morais was Antonio Dias.^ He 
was a New Christian and was working as a lacemaker when he entered in Coimbra 
in 1550 at the age of twenty-five.^ He was experienced in secular affairs^ and 
a skilled penman, but was still a neophyte when it came to Latin. ^ Nevertheless, 
despite his age. he wished to become a priest^ in order to follow his exemplar. 
Master Francis, as a soldier of Christ.^ 


Aleixo Madeira was sent to Quilon in 1552 in order to help Lanciiotto (ibid. II 380 
620). Since he caught a cold there and suffered from asthma, he was sent to Negapatam 
(ibid. 451). On April 2, 1553, he was then sent with Father Eredia to Ormuz in the hope 
that the hot climate would be more suitable to him (ibid. III 23-24). From there he 
wrote a letter to Luis Gonsalves da Camara on September 24, 1553, describing his voyage 
and the work he was doing. He signed it: ''Seu Aleixo," which the DI erroneously take 
for Aleixo Dias, who did not go to Ormuz until 1557 (ibid. Ill 17-26). Madeira died there 
shortly after his arrival (ibid. 178; cf. also Teixeira, Anotagoes 57). The DI erroneously 
have him die in Malacca <II 644), a confusion with Duarte Madeira (ibid. 207). Fran¬ 
cisco Rodrigues (Hist. I 2, 533) and Sousa (Or. Conqu. 1, 2, 2, 10) erroneously have him 
die in Quilon in 1553. On Dec^ber 1, 1552, Frois wrote in Goa that Master Gaspar had 
just (agora) sent a brother to Cape Comorin who had landed in Bhatkal on the way 
and had there offered to raise a person from the dead in order to prove the truth of 
the Christian faith (DI II 491). Probably meant is Antonio Fernandes, since Xavier had 
asked that a brother be sent after the rainy season to help H. Henriques (EX II 437-438). 
He had not yet arrived on November 6, 1552 <DI II 400), whereas Madeira was already 
in Quilon in October, 1552 (ibid. 380). Polanco ascribes the anecdote to Antonio Fer¬ 
nandes (Chronicon II 780), Valignano to A. Madeira <182). In the catalog from the 
beginning of 1553, A. Fernandes was still in Goa (DI II 620). 

62 He was a fidalgo (ibid. 224). 

63 Ibid. 196. 

64 Ibid. 225. 

66 Antonio Dias accompanied Manuel de Morais to Ceylon in October, 1552 (ibid. 483, 
and his letter from Colombo of December 15, 1552, ibid. 521-538). In the spring of 1553 
he returned with the priest, who had become ill, to Goa, where Morais died in the 
middle of July (ibid. Ill 167). On March 16, 1554, Xavier's body was brought to Goa. 
Dias helped to place it in a new shroud and was convinced of its incorrupt state (ibid. 
117 176; Teixeira 906). In the following April, 1554, Melchior Nunes Barreto took Dias 
to Japan with him (ibid. Ill 85); and he returned with him to India in February. 1557 
(Mendes Pinto, Peregrinagam, c. 226; Ayres, Subsidies 106; cf. his letter from Malacca of 
November 22, 1554, in DI III 115-119). He completed his studies in Goa. We encounter 
him as a deacon on the Fishery Coast in 1567 (DI VII 438), as a priest in 1569-1576 (ibid. 
VIII 141; X 801). He was finally superior in BandorA, where he directed the mission in 
both temporal and spiritual affairs. He died in Chaul in 1581 (Teixeira, Anotagdes 57: 
and his necrology in Goa 32, 448v-449). 

66 DI IV 461. 

67 Ibid. 461 472 508. 

66 This is shown by his two long letters which he wrote from Colombo in 1552 and 
from Malacca in 1554. Melchior Nunes Barreto said of him in 1560 that he was "sem 
letras, mas lido em llnguoaiem" (ibid. 508). 

69 Ibid. 461 508. 
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Two brothers had come to Goa with Melchior Nunes Barreto: Melchior Dias 
and Manuel Teixeira. Melchior Dias,^ a painter^ by profession, was around 
twenty years old^ when he entered the Society in Lisbon in 1551. He also 
wished to study Latin so that he might become a priest.^ He had nursed the 
sick on the ship with great kindness as far as Mozambique. ^ The second brother 
was Manuel Teixeira. ^ He had been bom in Bragan^a in the diocese of Miranda 


w He wrote from Colombo to his confreres in Goa and Coimbra: "Dear Brothers! 
Our Lord has given me to sense the great obligation which we are all imder in having 
been called to be members of the Society of Jesus; and I hold that 1 am more obliged 
by this obligation than all, since 1 have been healed of greater wounds and freed from 
greater dangers than anyone who has been saved by Him as I have been; and for these 
favors and many others, I am obliged to give up my life a thousand times for love of 
Him who loves us so much" (ibid. II 522). He closed hi$ letter with an invitation to 
his confreres in Coimbra to follow him on the mission field in India, keeping in mind 
the example set by Xavier: "I place before you Padre Mestre Francisco, who constantly 
went to work in lands that were not inhabited by Portuguese, for he was not content 
with Japam but went also to Chyna. Behold our captain, how he ever goes into combat, 
since we, who are soldiers, must be ashamed if we fail to follow him" (ibid. 538). He 
again summoned his confreres to battle from Malacca: "Since this good is so close at 
hand in these regions of India, it certainly seems to be a great cowardice if soldiers 
do not fight where the booty is so rich and the reward so great. O army! O my 
dearest in Christ! Come! Come!... Those who with St. Paul desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ should come, for here life is much shorter; and it is so shortened 
that soldiers die here on the field of battle. On the field of battle he gave up his spirit 
as he was going to the great kingdoms of Chyna, our great encourager, worthy of all 
imitation. Padre Mestre Francisco" (ibid. Ill 116-117). 

71 Like Antonio Dias, Melchior Dias accompanied Father Nunes Barreto from 1554 
to 1557 on his journey to Japan and back (ibid. 85 786); and he would have gladly re¬ 
turned later to Japan (ibid. IV 812 845). Obedience, however, detained him in India, 
where he was ordained to the priesthood in Goa in 1562 (ibid. V 618; VI 635). We encounter 
him in 1565 and 1566 as minister in Bassein (cf. his three letters from there, ibid. VI 
634-636 554-582; VII 90-102) and again in 1569 as procurator in the college in Goa (ibid. 
VIII 94), and from 1571 on also as provincial procurator (ibid. VIII 420; IX 47^, in 
which capacity he visited nearly the entire province. In December, 1575, he was sent by 
the provincial congregation as the first mission procurator to Portugal (JapSin. 8, 63). 
from where he returned to Goa in 1578. But despite his great talents for the office of 
procurator and his services on the mission, he had to be dismissed by the provincial in 
December, 1581, for immorality and sent back to Portugal (see the letters of the 
provincial Ruy Vicente of October 30 and December 2, 1581, in Goa 47, 176-177 160v; the 
letter of Jorge de Castro of January 2, 1582, in Goa 13, lOQv; and that of Durao of 
December 7, 1586, ibid. 314v, who, since he was in South India, knew nothing of the 
disclosures of the provincial). 

72 DI IV 459. 

73 The data on his age vary; In November, 1559, Cabral wrote that he was twenty-five 
(ibid. 459); in December, 1565, Dias himself said that he was around thirty-five (ibid. 
VI 635); in November, 1571, it was said that he was thirty-eight (ibid. VIII 420). 

7* In November, 1559, it was said that he had been nine years in the order (ibid. 

IV 459); in 1565 he wrote that he had come with Melchior Nunes Barreto [1551] to 

India, and that he had been in the Society since then (ibid. VI 634-635). In November, 
1571, it was said that he had been twenty-one years in the Society (ibid. VIII 420). 

75 In 1559 it was said of him that he was beginning to study Latin (ibid. IV 459). 

Jorge de Castro wrote of him that he was "idiota e sem letras," but had good natural 

talents for the office of procurator ((3oa 13, lOOv). 

76 DI II 200. 

77 The main sources for the life of Manuel Teixeira up to 1558 are to be foimd in 
DI I-XIV, as they are also for the others, and also his letters. He studied Latin, 
philosophy, and theology in Goa from 1553 to 1560, taught a short course in philosophy 
(DI II 620; III 189 574; IV 383 731 772), and was ordained to the priesthood in 1560 
(ibid. IV T72), He always had a great d^otion to Francis Xavier. He sailed with Mel¬ 
chior Nunes Barreto to Bhatkal in 1554 in order to fetdi the uncomipt body of the 
saint (Teixeira 904-909); and in 1557 he obtained from Antonio China, as he had requested, 
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and had already studied Latin for some time^ when, only fifteen years old,*’ 
he was accepted for the India mission in Lisbon in February, 1551. Immediately 
after his entrance he had sailed off for India; and in November, 1551, he had 
already sent a detailed account of his voyage to his confreres in Coimbra. Every 
day during the voyage he and the three orphans who had been cared for by 
Pedro Dom^nech and were sailing with him gave instructions in Christian doctrine. 
On Corpus Christi the ship encountered a violent storm and then another that 
was even more severe which threatened to sink the vessel. When it was leaving 
Mozambique, the ship ran onto a rock and was only freed as if by a miracle. 
Teixeira had been sick on the early part of the voyage, but he had regained his 
health in Mozambique and was thus able to take care of the many sick on the 
final stretch of their voyage. A saintly confrere, Jorge Nunes, who was sailing 
to India as a candidate, nevertheless died before reaching it. The newcomers 
were warmly received in Goa, and Teixeira was edified by his confreres. They 
were waiting for Master Caspar, whom Master Francis had summoned to Japan; 
and they were all eager to accompany him there. Xavier had written from Japan 
that if a way were opened up, he wished to call all of them to that mission field. 
Soon after this Master Caspar had arrived from Ormuz, and Teixeira thanked God 


an extensive accoxmt on Xavier's last days and death (DI III 654; on his friendship with 
Antonio of the Holy Faith, see the letter of P. Stefanoni of Octo^r 6, 1574, in JapSiru 7, 
241). We meet him in Bassein in 1561 <DI V 268 288-306 315-318). In 1563 he sailed with 
Father Francisco P6rez and the ambassador Gil de Goes in the ship of Diogo Pereira 
to Macao {Valignano 442), where a vain attempt was made to gain entrance into closed 
China <on this see B. Videira Pires, SJ., "Os trAs herdis do IV CentenArio" and "Cartas 
dos Fundadores," Boletim Ecclesidstico da Diocese de Macau 62 [1964] 687-802, and the 
^commentary of Joao d'Escovar, the secretary of Diogo Pereira, on the Society, only 
the second part of which were we able to find in ARSI: Goa 38, 47-73, of 1564). In 1567 
he returned to India and was professed of the four vows on November 30, 1568 (Dl 
VIII 98). From 1569 to 1573 he was superior in Cochin (ibid. 206 652-657), and vice-pro¬ 
vincial from 1573 to 1574, an office for which he showed little talent (ibid, IX 351 492; 
X 551-554). He was in Goa in 1575-1576, superior in Bassein in 1577-1579 (ibid, X 810 922- 
926; XI 385-388). In 1580 he completed his life of Xavier, wliich provided the foundation f<»r 
all subsequent lives. A year later he completed his Anotacoes to this life (ibid. XI 786, 
and Schurhammer, "Xaveriusforschung," GS 111 73-84). He spent the rest of his life 
in Goa, where he preached and was a father of the Christians. He died in 1590 (Goa 47, 
338). — In 1570 P. Stefanoni described him as a "padre di molta santidade et spiritu," 
and if he was not the first, he was certainly the second preacher in India (Dl VIII 20^ 
^). In 1579 Pasio called him a "grandissimo Santo e de virtii extraordinaria," but 
wi^ no talent for the office of superior, since he was "molto irresolute e sospetoso” 
(ibid. XI 724). Ricci, the later renowned China missionary, called him a priest of great 
sanctity in 1581 (Goa 38, 129). In 1584 Valignano wrote that he was "virtuous, shrewd, 
authoritative, but slow, irresolute, melancholy, and not fit for the office of superior" 
(Goa 13, 215v). In his necrology, Pedro Martinez wrote that, through his example, advice, 
and virtue, the deceased had given good support to the province for some forty years, 
drinking from the first milk of Father Master Francis, who had received him into the 
Society, a "vardn religioso, observante," and zealous for poverty, obedience, and keeping 
the rules, full of zeal for the pagan mission, dearly beloved by all the Christians, who 
regarded him as their father, their refuge in all their needs (Goa 47, 338). 

The catalog of 1584 calls him: "Brigantinus Mirandensis Diocesis" (Goa 24, 132). 
The diocese of Miranda was erected in 1545; in 1780 the episcopal see was transferred 
from Miranda do Douro to Braganga (Almeida, Hist, da Igreja III 1, 25-28; IV 1, 11-13). 

w DI X 31-32. 

*> According to Cabral he was twenty-three in November, 1559 (ibid. IV 458). At this 
same time the ages of Francisco Rodrigues, "around twenty-two," and Carneiro, "around 
twenty-five," were uncertain (ibid. 383 423). The catalog of October, 1575, states that he 
was forty (ibid. X 31), that of 1584 that he was forty-eight (Goa 24, 132). 

SI Goa 24, 132. According to Teixeira he was received by Melchior Nunes Barreto 
before he sailed for India (AnotOQoes 56). 
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that he had let him see such a saintly man, so tireless in his zeal and such a 
great servant of God.^ Francisco Durio^ had also come with Morais as a can¬ 
didate for the Society. He had been bom about the year 1532 ^ in the city of 
Sertam in the province of Beira Baixa. ^ One day he went from Lisbon to Tancos, 
and from there to Santar&oi, in the company of a priest of the Society of Jesus. 
As the two were speaking with each other about God, the priest told him that 


<2 Cf. his letter of November 15, 1551 (DI II 198-203). 

^ The main sources for the life of Francisco Durao are DI II-XIV, his still unpublished 
letters in Goa 13 and 14, from 1581 to 1601, and especially the *Relagdo da vida do P. Fran¬ 
cisco Durao, which the rector of Cochin, Ambrosio Soeiro, sent in 1612 to the visitor 
Nicolau Pimenta, and the latter to the assistant Antonio Mascarenhas in Rome <ARS1: 
1ms. 58, 191-193v). In 1552-1553 Durao sailed with the fleet of Dom Antao de Noronha 
to Ormuz. He returned from there to Goa with the ailing Father Eredia <DI II 444 484 
587 621; Soeiro 191v), where we find him in the college as sacristan in 1554-1555 (DI II 
189 411; Soeiro 192v). From 1556 on he worked with great zeal on the Fishery Coast 
and in Travancore, from 1568 on as a priest. When the bishop of Cochin, Frey Andr6 
de Santa Maria, O.F.M., who was hostile to the Jesuits expelled the priests manu armata 
in 1609 (Goa 33, 263-264v), Durao sailed to Quilon and, finally, in 1611, at the request of 
the rector Soeiro, to Cochin, where he died on June 7, 1612, as piously as he had lived 
(Goa 24, 441; 29, 3; Soeiro 191). — He learned how to speak, read, and write the difficult 
Tamil language, but Latin was beyond him, even though he was sent to Goa in 1559 
and to Cochin in 1567 so that he might learn it. Finally, despite this, after he had studied 
moral theology for some time, he was ordained to the priesthood in Cochin in 1568 
because of his great knowledge of the language of the country (DI V 15 682; VII 438 
552), after having served for years as interpreter in the hearing of confessions by priests 
who were ignorant of the language {ibid. VI 391 752^753 796). Soeiro, who had the ailing 
Dur§o come to Cochin and prepared him for death, praised especially his great zeal 
and his punctuality in the examination of his conscience and in spiritual reading, which 
he never omitted despite all his labors, as he told the rector after receiving Viaticum, 
not even on Sunday after the sermon, when the examination of conscience was not 
prescribed. Whoever wished to persevere in the Society, he said, must esteem these 
things and be obedient. On his voyage to Ormuz he hid himself among the tackle of 
the ship so that he might make his meditation; and if he had to go on foot for leagues 
in Travancore, he never omitted it, even though the sun burned down upon him and 
the sand singed his feet like burning coals. Even during his last illness in Cochin, he 
always had the Follormng of Christ in his hand or tmder his pillow; and during all 
his free time, he prayed or meditated or spent his time in spiritual reading. When 
he was no longer able to celebrate Mass, he had himself carried in his chair to the 
diapel; and he received Holy Communion there three times a week. His zeal for prayer 
produced within him an ardent love for God, which made a very great impression on 
all who visited him. When they took their leave of him, he would weep and say: "Love 
and love again! Obedience and obedience again.'* During the course of many years, 
he traversed the hundred leagues from Travancore to Vedalai on foot, and his repose 
at night was on a mat on the floor at the foot of the altar of the chur^. Gon^lo Fer¬ 
nandes, his old friend, praised his great love for the Society and for the salvation of 
souls, which was revealed in all his words (Soeiro 191v-193; cf. Soeiro's letter of September 
12, 1611, in Goa 17, 42v43). In 1581 Durfio still wrote of the lasting impression which 
Xavier's words had made upon him in Goa in 1552. At that time Francis had said that 
distant missionaries should go to a college every three or four years in order to renew 
themselves in spirit. DurSo was present at the conferences which he gave at the time 
in St. Paul's College, and in which he stated that they must be strengthened in spirit 
since, if they were sent to distant places, the devils would come in swarms to make 
them give up their vocation {Goa 13, 98v). "We are all certain," as the rector wrote 
immediately after his death, "that he is already enjoying etem^ blessedness, so con¬ 
soled and edified were we all by his death, full of longing for those first fathers and for 
the good time of our blessed Padre Francisco Xavier" (Soeiro 191). 

^ According to Cabral, he was twenty-seven in November, 1559 (DI IV 459); according 
to later catalogs, he was forty-one in February, 1572, and fifty-six in December, 1584 
(Goa 24, 70v 144). On December 12, 1597, he wrote that he was almost seventy (Goa 14, 
351). 

85 According to the catalog of 1584 {Goa 24, 144). 
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after he had returned to Lisbon he should confess to one whom he indicated by 
name, and he gave him a letter for the priest Durao was glad to accept the 
advice. After he had finished the business which had taken him to Santar^m, he 
started back for Lisbon. On his way he opened up the letter out of curiosity. 
It read as follows: "It seems to me that the bearer of this letter will serve for 
India, and he also seems to me to be an instrument through which our Lord 
will grant many graces in those regions. Your Reverence should therefore treat 
with him in such a way that his voyage there becomes a reality." Durao’s longing 
for India was thus aroused. After he had returned to Lisbon, he earnestly asked 
to be taken into the Society for India. Father Melchior Nunes Barreto, who had 
been appointed rector of St. Paul's College and was sailing for India with other 
companions, welcomed him and promised him that he would receive him into 
the Society of Jesus in India. Durao came to Cochin and then to Goa on the 
ship in which Manuel Morals senior was sailing, and he was there received into 
the Society.^ He had not as yet studied Latin, but was filled with missionary 
zeal. 

Barzaeus had received two more confreres in Ormuz and had brought them 
with him to Goa. These were Andr(£ Fernandes and Alvaro Mendes. Fernandes*’ 


*6 Soeiro 191v. 

*7 The sources for Andr6 Fernandes are DI II-XIV and the catalogs in Goa 24. 
Nineteen of his letters are extant. Four of these have been published in Ep. Mixtae 
(IV 867; V 22 85 161), twelve in DI IV and two are still unpublished in Goa 13, 75, 
and 14, 121. For further biblio^aphy, see Valignano 199 and 279. — At the request of 
Xavier he sailed at the beginning of 1553 with Andr6 de Carvalho and the Japanese 
Bernardo to Europe in order to inform superiors in Portugal and Rome on the condition 
of the Indian mission and to obtain the men needed for it. For his stay in Europe, 
see the letters in MI Epp. 6-9, Ep. Mixtae 4-5, and the accounts in Polanco, Chronicon 
2-5, and Francisco Rodrigues, Hist. I 2, 210-220. Back in Goa in 1558 {Mon. Laynez HI 
233; DI IV 176), he studied moral theology and was ordained to the priesthood in 1559 
so that he mig^t accompany D. Gongalo da Silveira on the Kaffir mission in Africa <D1 
IV 409; Goa 24, 132v). From 1560 to 1562 he worked with heroic sacrifice on the hopeless 
mission of Tongue, south of Sofala, until the provincial, after the slaying of Silveira, 
called him back to India (cf. his letters in DI IV 561-582; V 147-150; Laurenz Kilger, O.S.B., 
Die erste Mission under den Bantustdmmen Ostafrikas, Munster i. W., 1917; and our 
review of this in GS IV 888-891), where we encounter him in Goa in 1562 (DI V 543 634- 
648; VI 500) and in Cochin and, as superior, in Quilon in 1563-1565 (ibid. V 725-730; VI 
128-132 149 151 374-376 405-407 500). He sailed as superior to Macao in 1565, where d'Escovar 
sent him greetings from Canton in November, 15^ (JapSin. 6, 87; Videira Pires 778), and 
Ribera found him in 1567 (JapSin. 6, 238; Goa 24, 132v; DI VII 591-592; Frois, Geschichte 
26). In 1568 he was a missionary in Travancore (DI 602-603), and on November 30 was 
professed of three vows in Goa (original in Lus. 1, 82-83). We find him in VernS 
in 1569 (DI VIII 96), in (}oa in 1571-1575 (ibid. 420 589; DC 475), in Travancore in 1577-1578 (ibid. 
X 504 818; XI 40 43 125), and in Goa from 1581 on (Goa 13, 75; 14, 121), where he died on 
March 22, 1598 (Goa 24, 308v). — When Ignatius sent Andr6 Fernandes from Rome to 
Portugal in 1555, he gave him a letter of recommendation in which he called him a "verus 
israelita, in quo non est dolus** (MI Epp. 9, 569). In 1560 these words of the founder of 
the order were quoted by Melchior Nunes Barreto, the provincial of India, in the 
information which he sent to the general Laynez on the confreres of his province with 
the following observation: **JJl podem ter conhecido sua pureza e simplicidade” (DI IV 
521). In 1575 it was said of him that he was "faithful in everything, a friend of work 
and mortification, prompt to obey, and by nature hard on himself and on others’* (Goa 
24, 103). He was nevertheless imiversally loved as a superior, by his confreres and by 
extems (DI VI 151). O>uto, who died in Goa in 1616, wrote an enthusiastic memorial 
on him, in which he ascribed the words of Ignatius to Xavier and continued on to say 
that he was a "varAo apostdlico, a que com razao posso chamar santo pela innocencia 
de sua vida. Viveu depois nesta cidade de Goa muitos annos com raro exemplo de 
virtude, e nella morreu homem de mais de noventa annos, e foi d’aquelles que recolheram 
no Companhia de Jesu em tempo do Beato padre Ignacio seu fundador. Muitas cousas 
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came from Campo Maior in Alemtejo." He was over thirty^ and had served 
many times as captain of warships^ when Master Caspar won him over for the 
Society in Ormuz in September, 1550. A man of extraordinary physical strength, ^ 
he had, even as a soldier, always given his subordinates an example of a Christian 
life. When Dom Antao de Noronha sailed with his fleet from Ormuz in May, 
1551, in order to drive the Turks out of al-Katif, and he and his soldiers wanted 
Barzaeus to sail with them at any cost, the latter had sent Fernandes with them 
in his place so that he might settle eventual disputes and encourage the men to 
battle. During the voyage there, they all, both soldiers and captains, had shown 
him great respect and affection. Master Caspar envied him for his great virtue. 
When he left Ormuz, he hoped to take Fernandes with him to Japan, being sure 
that he would never fail in his vocation.^ Alvaro Mendes,^ a very virtuous and 


pud^ra dizer da virtude, vida e morte d'este varao santo, porque o communicamos 
muitos annos e fomos muito seu devoto" (Vida de Paulo de Lima Pereira [Lisboa, 1903) 
188-189). Couto refers to his constant and fearless facing of death on the Kaffir mission 
(see also DI V 643-646). He showed this same fearlessness in Travancore in 1568 (ibid, 
VII 602-603; X 758 818; XI 41). With his courage Fernandes combined long experience in 
the world, great prudence, and a practical outlook that was free from all illusions. He 
was also a keen observer, as his humorous description of the Kaffirs in Tongue reveals: 
each one of these latter drank as much as three Germans, and ten together devoured a 
cow (DI V 638). It also reveals his cheerful temperament, which helped him surmount 
every difficulty and sacrifice (ibid. 646-648; VI 375). He never forgot Xavier's conferences 
in Goa in 1552, at which he was present. In them the priest had warned his confreres 
especially about any exaggerated self-esteem, and he had advised them to subject them¬ 
selves humbly to their superiors. In his last extant letter to the general of the order, 
of 1593, Fernandes still retried this advice that had been given by Xavier (Goa 14, 121-v). 
In 1589, as a confessor in Goa, he persuaded an eighteen-year-old soldier, Pedro Machado, 
who later became famous as Brother Pedro de Basto, to enter into the Society of Jesus 
(Queyroz, Vida do Ven, Irmdo Pedro de Basto 25-33). 

» Goa 24, 132v. 

^ In November, 1571, it was said that he was fifty-four years old and had been 
twenty-one years in the order {DI VIII 420). In December, 1584, it was said that he was 
sixty-fotur (Goa 24, 132v); in 1598, that he had died that year at the age of eighty-two 
{Goa 24, 308v; F. Rodrigues, Hist. I 2, 538). In Africa the Kaffirs thought he was a 
hundred or older since he already had white hair (DI V 644-645). 

» DI II 259. Valignano states that he was a **soldado homrrado" at the time of his 
entrance in Ormuz <279), and that when he came to Lisbon in 1553, an officer who had 
known his services in the Indian fleet was shocked at seeing him as a simple lay brother 
and invited him into his house (Franco, Synopsis 40). 

« Goa 24, 132v. 

« Goa 38, 144v. 

^ Barzaeus on December 15, 1551 (DI II 259). 

^ Alvaro Mendes, not to be confused with the brother of Mendes Pinto of the same 
name, was sent from Goa to Ormuz in March, 1552, in order to help Gon^lo Rodrigues, 
who had come from Portugal to Goa in September, 1551, and was immediately sent to 
Ormuz to take the place of Master Gaspar, who had been summoned to Japan (DI II 
332). In Maskat Mendes boarded a small terrada (a swift native ship with sails and 
oars) in order to reach his destination more quickly. On the way his ship was attacked 
by three or four pirate vessels of the NDdhakis (pirates from Beluchistan), from which 
he escaped only as by a miracle {ibid. 451-452). In Ormuz he daily taught Christian 
doctrine and served the sick in the hospital (ibid. 334) imtil, at the news of the arrival 
of the Turks, the captain of the fortress sent the four hundred native Christians of 
Ormuz to the fortress of MinSb on the Persian mainland. With them he sent Brother 
Gongalo Rodrigues in order to assist them in spiritual and temporal concerns (ibid. 336- 
337 368-371; Polanco, Chronicon II 751-752). The Turks came on September 10 and 
besieged Ormuz (Q 4^). They were not driven off until October 22, when a Portuguese 
auxiliary fleet appeared from India (Q 4900). It was only then that Mendes was able 
to return with his Christians to Ormuz, where he and Rodrigues worked with great 
success <DI II 581). In 1555 we encoimter the brother as minister in St. Paul's College 
in Goa (ibid. Ill 725). He seems to have died that same year. 
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exemplary young man,^ was similarly received into the Society by Master Caspar 
in Ormuz. ^ He too had gone with him to India in order to sail with him for 
Japan in April, 1552.^ 

The rest of the confreres whom Xavier met in Goa had been received into 
the Society in Goa by Antonio Gomes during his absence. Melchior de Mello^ 
was a fidalgo who had already studied three years of Latin when Barzaeus sent 
him in 1549 from Ormuz to Goa with the request that he be taken into St. Paul's 
College.^ Versed in Sacred Scripture, he was pious, humble, and eager to ac¬ 
company Xavier to China. Simao de Vera, ^ who was described by a confrere 


DI II 203 431. 

^ Ibid. 451. 

^ Ibid. 244 265. 

^ Melchior de Mello is first mentioned by Gago in the middle of October, 1549, 
among the confreres studying in Goa, "among whom are found some with great abilities 
and with a longing to suffer for their Lord" (DI I 568). Antonio Dias, who sailed from 
Goa to Ceylon in October, 1552, sent him and the other confreres in Gioa greetings from 
there in December of that same year (ibid. II 537). At the beginning of 1553 he was 
in Cochin {ibid. 619). In the middle of July, Manuel de Morais died in Goa. Soon 
after this Mello also died in Cochin (ibid. Ill 178). He is apparently the fidalgo who 
had studied three years of Latin and had been sent to St. Paul's College in Goa in 1549 
by Barzaeus with the request that he be taken into the Society (ibuL I 687). Two of 
his letters are still extant. One is addressed to the confreres in Rome. In it he greets 
two persons: Poncio Cogordan and Miguel Botelho, and he recommends himself to their 
prayers. He asks Botelho to write to him in detz^ about affairs in Rome and to send 
him many spiritual things (ibid. II 407). The second letter is addressed to "the newly 
received confreres in Coimbra." He gives in it a copy of Manuel Pinto's letter to the 
bishop of Goa on the conversions made in Macassar; and he urges the addressees to 
come to India, where such a great harvest is beckoning to them, and where there is a 
lack of laborers (ibid. 414424). Cogordan, who had been born in Province in southern 
France in 1501, had entered in Paris in IMl and, already a priest, had helped to found 

the college of the Society in Coimbra in June, 1542. There he became the principal 

confessor of the city (see his letter to Ignatius from the beginning of 1545 in Ep. Mixtae I 
182-193, and F. Rodrigues, Hist. I 1, 305 308 322 354). He remained in Coimbra until the 
end of 1544 and then, in 1545, went to Rome (Fabri Monumenta 325; Ep. Mixtae I 182, 
note; and F. Rodrigues, Hist. I 1, 142 357-358), where he took the place of Codacio as 
procurator general of the Society after the latter's death. Miguel Botelho was bom in 
Lisbon in 1525 and entered the Society of Jesus in Coimbra on January 27, 1544. He 

studied philosophy and the beginnings of theology there imtil Rodrigues sent him to 

Rome in 1547. He remained there until October, 1549, and was then sent to Palermo, 
where he was ordained to the priesthood in 1554 (cf. Scaduto, Catalogo 20; Polanco, 
Chron. IV 211; F. Rodrigues, Hist. I 1, 435). Mello could therefore have become acquainted 
with both of them in 1544, when he was studying Latin in Coimbra. 

^ In his letter of December 1, 1549, Barzaeus states that he had sent the ailing 
Reimao Pereira and the fidalgo to Goa (DI I 617 630); in his second via of December 10. 
1549, he states the same (ibid. 669 687). He sent Pereira away before the return of the 
soldiers from MagostSn (ibid. 618). These returned at the end of October. He con¬ 
sequently must have sent Pereira away in September, since the voyage lasted as a 
rule fifteen days (ibid. 269), and in the middle of October he was already studying in 
Goa. Mello probably also sailed with him. 

On this see his two letters, one of which, the letter to his confreres in Coimbra, 
is practically an anthology from Scripture and St. Augustine. 

The antecedents of Simao de Vera are unknown. He is motioned for the first 
time on April 12, 1552, in the College of St. Paul (EX II 377). He ‘was a porter in 1554 
(DI III 189). In 1555 he was an assistant of Father Eredia in Ormuz (ibid. 226 411). 
In April, 1557, he set sail with Father Francisco Vieira and Nicolau Nimes, who had 
been ordained to the priesthood in Goa, and Father Antonio Fernandes and Brothers 
Femao do Souro and Alberto de Araujo for Temate, where they arrived in October 
(ibid. 689; SR VI 342). Vieira remained as superior on Temate and immediately sent 
the rest to the Moro mission, where Affonso de Castro was waiting for them. Wlulc 
they were there, at the beginning of December, the captain of Temate imprisoned King 
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as a "great example of virtue,*® was received in Goa by Antonio Gomes in 1549 
as a lay brother*. Antonio Fernandes, a New Christian, was about nineteen 
years old. He had already studied some Latin*® and had entered in Goa two 
years before.*® In the college there was also a second Antonio Fernandes,*® 


Hairun. This brought about a war between the Tematans and the Portuguese and a 
severe persecution of the Christians. Castro was summoned back to Temate. On his 
voyage there, he fell into the hands of the Moors and was cruelly murdered by them 
at the end of December, since he had refused to renounce his faith. The village [Sao = 
Tjawo] where Father Antonio Fernandes was with Simao de Vera passed over to the 
Tematans, and during his hasty flight the priest had to leave many things bdhind, 
including the sack with the brother's effects in it. The missionaries withdrew to Tolo, 
the main village of the mission. On February 5, 1558, Nunes wrote from there that 
Brother de Vera had been taken by a fever and was suffering from severe deliria. Since 
there were no medicines available, there was probably no hope for him (the letter is 
contained in two drafts. The shorter one is given in the Codex Eborensis and published 
in SA II 304-306. We follow the longer text in Codex Ulyssiponensis II 517v-518). Soon 
afterwards the Portuguese garrison and the missionaries had to abandon Tolo and the 
Moro mission and withdraw to Temate. Simdo de Vera died before their departure. 
In November, 1559, Frois was able to give a report of his death frcmi Goa (DI IV 287). 

*02 Accorchng to Frois in 1559 (ibid. 287). 

*® According to Valignano, he was accepted by A. Gomes while Xavier was in Japan 
(179). 

*® Antonio Fernandes preached with such success to the imprisoned pagans and 
Moors in Goa, that forty of them declared that they were ready to accept Christianity 
(DI II 485). In 1552, after the rainy season, he was sent with Aleixo Madeira to C^pe 
Comorin (ibid. 451). We encounter him with Lancilotto in (Juilon in 1554-1555. The latter 
praised him on January 12, 1555, for his work (ibid. Ill 223). After studying Latin for 
a short time (ibid. IV 449), he was ordained to the priesthood. In April, 1557, he was 
sent to the Moluccas, where he worked with Simao de Vera on Morotai and had to 
flee with him to Tolo. After Vera's death he had to return to Temate (SA II 307; 
Rebello 399; Bartoli, Asia 6, 18). Tired of the war, the Portuguese in Temate freed King 
Hairun after he had been in prison for two years and twenty-five days. They arrested 
the captain of the fortress, Dom Duarte de E^, and sent him back to India on the ship 
of D. Jorge de Eqa (Bartoli, Asia 6, 18; Rebello 494495; Couto, 7, 5, 3). Antonio Fernandes, 
*mal aviado ou meio saido,* as (Juadros wrote from (Cochin on January 14, 1561 <DI 
V 69 316), also sailed with him; and in Goa he took over the second Latin class (ibid. 261). 
In April, 1562, the viceroy sent the captain Antonio Pais to the help of Amboina and 
Antonio Fernandes and Brother Antonio (k>ncalves along with him (SA II 293 433). They 
arrived there on February 24, 1563 (ibid. Ill 41), and on Jime 19 Fernandes could give 
an account of his mission labors (ibid. 56-60). Despite the constant battles with the 
Moors, he had already baptized thr^ thousand on the island of Seran in 1564 and had 
sailed with Nicolau Nunes to Batjan, from where they had taken the king to Temate 
in order to have him baptized there (ibid. 95 97). The catalog of the province drawn 
up in Goa still names him in December, 1565, as a missionary on the Moluccas (DI VI 
630). He died in 1566 (cf. the *list of deceased from 1557 to 1623 in ARSI: Hist. Soc. 42, 
37r). — Different judgments were given in his regard. Gn January 12, 1555, Lancilotto 
wrote from (hiilon that he had two brothers with him. One of these was named Anto¬ 
nio Fernandes, who had already been for a year with him *e deu mui boa conta de sy 
ateguora, e estou mui contento delle*’ (DI II 223). In 1559 (^meiro noted that he was 
with Father Vieira in Maluco, and that he was **0016x100 i poco mortificado; no conoci 
en 61 mucha obediencia un poco de tiempo que lo convert en Cochim; es christiano 
novo, sabe latim* (ibid. IV 420). Cabral, on the other hand, wrote that he was twenty-six 
years old and nine or ten years in the Society, and that "parece-me firme nella e com 
desejo de crecer na viitude* (ibid. 499). 

KB Ibid. Ill 223. 

i® Ibid. IV 420 449. 

*97 Brother Antonio Fernandes sailed for Temate in April, 1553, and arrived there in 
October. Already at the beginning of February, 1554, Beira sent him from there to 
Amboina, where the Christians had been abandoned since the death of Ribeiro. With 
him he sent a candidate, Vicente Pereira (SA II 131 133 136-137 141-142). He arrived there 
on February 22 and gave an accotmt of his work on February 28 (ibid. 139-142). In a 
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a lay brother who was an Old Christian. Brother JoSo Lopes was meek, humble, 
and obedient, but of poor health.JenSnimo Fernandes,a New Christian,**® 
was around twenty years old *** and had entered in 1550 **2 as a scholastic. **^ His 
health was weak,**^ but he had a good talent for studies, i*^ In 1550 Duarte da 
Silva **® had also entered in India. **7 He was some twenty-five years old *** when 


short time he baptized around 1300 individuals <DI HI 561). Twenty days after his 
arrival he was shipwrecked and drowned as he sought to visit a neighboring island with 
his companion (SA II 143-144). Our two Antonio Fernandeses are to be distinguished from 
seven others of the same name who are mentioned in the sixteenth century. 

106 See the judgment on him in DI IV 467 515. Joao Lopes entered in India (ibuL 
II 585) and was sent to help Cypriano in San ThomA at the end of 1552. He remained 
there with him until the latter's death in 1559. Already in January, 1553, Barzaeus wrote 
of him that he was ill because of his many labors in San ThomA (ibid.). He gave 
instructions there in Christian doctrine (ibid. 226) and remained there for some time, 
very ill, after the death of the priest (ibid. IV 467 515 867). He returned to Goa, where 
he was ordained to the priesthood in 1561 and was minister in St. Paul's College (ibid. 
V 288). In February, 1562, he was sent to Socotra with Father Caspar Coelho, but he 
died shortly after his arrival from the feverish climate of the island (ibid. 240 524). 

*®^ In December, 1554, JeixSnimo Fernandes was sent from Goa to Quilon in order 
to help Lancilotto in the school. He had already studied some Latin, and during his free 
time he privately continued his study of it along with Antonio Fernandes. Lancilotto was 
pleased with the good will of his two assistants (DI II 223), but he was himself suffering 
from tuberculosis and had already suffered a relapse when he began his voyage back 
to (joa with Fernandes in December, 1555, so that he might die there. When however, 
on the advice of his physicians, he sailed back to Quilon, Fernandes remained in Goa, 
where he served as porter and then as infirmarian. He then studied Latin for a month 
and finally had to teach it, as he wrote to his friend AndrA de Carvalho on December 
6, 1556 (ibid. Ill 584-589). He was in Thana in 1557 (ibid. 715). In 1558 he was ordained 
to the priesthood in Goa (ibid. IV 186). In 1559 he was sent to Malacca (ibid. 304) *mal 
disposto e fraco" (ibid. 402). There he found the teaching of Christian doctrine still in 
full bloom, and he wrote to his confreres in Europe on December 2, 1561: * Este bom 
odor Ihe ficou ainda de noso bendito P. Mestre Francisquo que a ensinou aqui algum 
tempo" (ibid. V 309). In 1562 he had already lost mudi blood from his lungs (ibid. 
667). He returned to India in 1564 (ibid. VI 325), where we encounter him in 156^1566 
in Rachol and Divar "mal desposto" (ibid. 627; VII 73). He is last mentioned in Bassein 
in November, 1571 (ibid. VIII 416). — The judgments on him are on the whole favorable: 
"firm in his vocation, a good man, devoted to prayer, desirous of perfection." But they 
also note that he held too much to his own opinion (ibid. IV 402 421 449>, and in 1566 
it was said of him that he was naturally proud (ibid. VII 73). Since his name is missing 
in the letters and lists of the dead, crossed off in his letter of December 6, 1556, in 
Codex Eborensis, and omitted in Codex Ulyssiponensis II 62 (DI III 223, nn. 26 and 589, 
apparatus), he apparently left the Society. 

1*0 tido por christao-novo," according to the catalog of 1566 (DI VII 73). 

*11 According to the same catalog of December 2, 1566, he was at the time thirty-four, 
and would thus have been bom in 1532 (ibid.). The same year of birth is indicated by 
Cameiro's observation of November 20, 1559, that he was twenty-seven years old (ibid. 
IV 421), whereas Cabral wrote about the same time that he was twenty-five (ibid. 449). 

**2 On January 12, 1555, Lancilotto wrote that Jerdnimo and Antonio Fernandes had 
already been in the order for four years (ibid. Ill 223). In November, 1559, he was said 
to have been in for nine (ibid. IV 449), in December, 1566, that he had been received 
in India and was already sixteen years in the order (ibid. VII 73). 

**3 In 1566 it was stated that he had taken the vows of a s^olastic fourteen years 
before (ibid.). 

**^ The judgments given on him in 1559 mention his poor health. According to (Jua- 
dros, he was "muito mal desposto e fraco" (ibid. IV 402); according to Cabral, "muito 
enfermo" (ibid. 449); according to Gon^alo da Silveira, "flaco de salud mucho" (ibidL 
467); and according to Nunes Barreto in 1560, "doente" (ibid. 515). 

**5 Ibid. 421 449. 

**® In 1552 Duarte da Silva sailed from Malacca with Gago and AlcA^va for Bungo 
with the return gift of the viceroy for the king. In October, 1553, AlcAgova returned to 
India, while Silva remained in Yamaguchi with Torres and Juan FeroAndez (AlcAgova's 
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Xavier met him in Goa. Without any higher education,he was intelligent,^ 
full of zeal for making conversions,^^ and scrupulous in the fulfillment of all 
his religious duties; but he was not too strong.^ Amador Correa^ was over 


letter in Cartas 1598, 23-28; Frois, Geschichte 29-30). There he very soon learned Japanese 
and was already able to preach in Bungo in 1555 <see his letter from Bungo of September 
10, 1555, in /apSm. 4, 43-47v; abbreviated in Cartas 1598, 42v-47). In 1556 Yamaguchi was 
burned down by the rebels. Torres then went to Bungo {Cartas 1598, 51; Frois 50-51). 
Melchior Nunes Barreto consequently encountered the priests Torres and Gago and the 
brothers Juan FemAndez, Luis de Almeida, who had entered in Japan, and Silva in 
Funai (Oita), the capital of Bungo, in July, 1556. In November of this same year Barreto 
again sailed away (Ayres, Subsidies 100 108). From 1555 to 1563 Silva worked with great 
zeal in Biingo, where he preached along with Juan FemAndez and served the sick in the 
hospital which had been founded by Almeida {Cartas 1598, 50 77 78v; Frois, Geschichte 
71 112-113). He then went with a charter of the king of Bungo from Funai to Kawajiii 
on the southwestern boundapr of the kingdom, where he zealously preached and learnt 
how to read and write Chinese characters from a bonze. When he fell seriously ill 
because of his excessive labors and severe penances, Torres sent him Brother Almeida, 
who found him reduced to a skeleton. Since medicines proved to be of no avail, the 
ailing brother wished to see Father Torres, who was living in Takase seven leagues 
away, before he died. He was taken there by Almeida on a ship and died ten days after 
his arrival, at the end of April or the beginning of May, 1564, "'a shining example of 
patience and humility and of many other virtues" (Frois, Geschichte 199-200; Almeida's 
letter of October 14, 1564, in Cartas 1598, 154v-157). Almeida ended his obituary with 
the following: "He fell ill from his very exertions in preaching day and night without 
thinking of eating and drinking, for I never saw such a zealous brother. He was never 
idle for a single hour, and he thus learned not only the Japanese, but also the very 
difficult Chinese, script. He composed a Japanese grammar and a very comprehensive 
dictionary. His great longing to herald the law of God caused him to imdertake more 
work than his mortified body could bear. The penitential practices which he took upon 
himself during that first time after his coming to Japan can neither be described nor 
told" [Cartas 1598, 156-v). 

H7 Ginnaro, who was the source for later authors such as Nieremberg, erroneously 
states that Silva had entered in Portugal and had sailed as a novice to India [Saverio 
Orientale, t. 1, 1. 2, 335). Contemporary sources know nothing of his reception in Por¬ 
tugal. His life is consequently missing even in Franco, Imagem de Lisboa, Evora, and 
Coimbra, In November, 1559, Cabral wrote that he had been nine years in the order 
(DI IV 448). He thus entered in 1550. In this year no Jesuits sailed for India. 

iiB Ginnaro writes that SUva was thirty-seven when he died, and that he had been 
fourteen years in the order {337). The sources which he gives in his biography of the 
brother have nothing about this. He apparently took this data from a now lost Japanese 
catalog. In November, 1559, Cabral wrote that he was twenty-three, and nine years in 
the order (DI IV 448). The original with Cabral's signature clearly has "23." Can this 
be an error for "32"? It is hardly likely that Silva entered the order at fourteen and 
at sixteen was sent by Xavier to Japan. Silva's letter of September 10, 1555, gives evidence 
of mature authorship. 

119 Cabral calls him an "idiota," that is, one who knew no Latin. 

1^ This is indicated by his letter of September 10, 1555, by his rapid acquisition of 
Japanese, and by his composition of a Japanese grammar. Nunes Barreto, who met him 
in Japan in 1556, wrote of him: "Sabe mui bem a lingua, em que nom tenha o muxaree 
que os japdes acham em Joam FemAndez" (DI IV 512). 

HI See his obituary in Almeida's letter of October 14, 1564. 

IH In 1559 Nunes Barreto wrote of him: "Muito boom IrmAo, porem mui escrupu- 
loso e desenquietado de diversos spiritos de temores, e outras cousas que o perturbAo,... 
faz fruito e parecia quaise igual na virtude a Joam FemAndez, posto que nAo tarn constan- 
te" (DI IV 512). 

123 Cabral wrote in 1559: "Creio nAo ter muitas forgas corporals" [ibid, 448). 

HB From 1552 to 1560 Amador Correa taught reading, writing, and Christian doctrine 
in the elementary school in Goa [ibid, II 343-344 469; III 16*; IV 292 303 732). He also 
helped there in the mass conversions of 1559 and 1560 [ibid, IV 329 655 680 685 865) and 
pronounced his vows as a scholastic there in 1553 [ibid, VII 78). He was in Cochin 
from 1561 to 1565, first as a teacher of the elementary classes [ibid. V 248 403 620), and 
in 1564 as a Latin student. In this year he also wrote the interesting and detailed ftrinnal 
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twenty when he entered the Society in Goa in 1551 ^ and exchanged his soldier's 
uniform for that of a scholastic novice,^ since he wished to become a priest.^ 
He was not too well and inclined to melancholy.^ Master Francis advised him 
to always remember that the influence and edification of the Society depended 
upon each individual member. He should consequently strive to live up to this 
great obligation.^ 

Teixeira, who had to serve Xavier,^ later described him in the following 
terms: 


Father Master Francis was of a good and strong build, D 2 rather large than small. 
His face was well proportioned, fair, and reddish in color. ^ cheerful and most charm¬ 
ing.^ His eyes were between black and chestnut in color, hs his brow broad, his 
hair and beard black. ^ His dress was poor but clean. He wore a cassock without 
a belt or mantle, as was the custom of the priests of India; and when he walked he 
raised it with both his hands a little above his breast. He usually had his eyes raised 


report of the college {ibid. VI 165-181) and a private letter in which he recalled Xavier's 
words when the latter admonished him in 1552 {ibid. 430). At the end of 1565 he was 
subminister in Goa {ibid. 625). and he was still there as a brother in December. 1567 
{ibid. VII 411). He was then ordained and sent to Bassein in 1569. where he was carried 
off by a fever a few days after his arrival {ibid. VIII 62). 

^ He was said to be twenty-nine years old and nine years in the order in November. 
1559 {ibid. IV 461). In December. 1566. he was thirty-four years old and fifteen years in 
the order, and he had entered in India {ibid. VII 76). Since he did not take his vows 
as a scholastic until 1553. he probably entered in 1551. 

^ In 1564 he wrote from Cochin of the brothers of the college: "Algims dos que 
aquy estamos. saymos de vida de soldados" {ibid. VI 169). 

127 In 1559 Cabral wrote of him: ‘'Insina na escoUa a escrever e contar. e nAo creio 
que se quietarA s6 com isto" (ibid. IV 461). 

^ In November. 1559. Quadros wrote of him: ''Mai desposto e mui malenconizado. 
sayo-se da Companhia averA hum anno e agora nao estA nella firme** {ibid. 403-404). 
Cabral wrote that he "naturalmente hA malenconizado" {ibid. 461). and Gongalo da SU- 
veira that he was "en la virtud y cueipo flaco" {ibi± 472). 

^ He wrote to a confrere in Portugal in 1565: "Em especial fuy consolado em me 
trazer A memoria huma cousa. de que me tenho pouco aproveitado por meu descuido. 
a qual me encommendou muito o nosso bem-aventurado Padre Mestre Francisco, que 
hA cuidarmos e cuidar cada hum de n6s em particular que o peso e edifica^o da Com¬ 
panhia estA em nossa propria pesoa. e assym trabalhar de correspondermos a tamanho 
peso e obrigaqao” (ibid. VI 430). — Little is known of two more confreres whom Xavier 
met in Goa in 1552: Estevao Limpo and Vicente Machado. Both greeted Antonio Dias 
on December 15, 1552 (ibid. II 537). Vicente Machado is probably to be identified with 
the Vicente Camaco mentioned in the catalog for the beginning of 1553 in Goa (ibid. 620). 
On September 10. 1555, Duarte da Silva wrote from Bungo that he had received a letter 
this year of 1555 from Manuel de TAvora, who was going to Malacca to fetch Xavier's 
body. He wrote about the confreres Simao de Vera, Polycarpo IFrois], Vicente Camacho. 
Baltasar Nunes, and AndrA Fernandes, who were all making the Exercises (JapSin. 4. 
46v. 2a via). 

130 DI IV 804. 

131 The original Portuguese text of the description, which Teixeira added after the 
death of Xavier, is lost. The Italian translation <P. 2. c. 25). which Tursellinus had (5. 12). 
varies somewhat from the Spanish (MX II 882). Though it is abbreviated at the end. 
it is at times more exact. 

1^ "Di giusta statura et corpulento" (It.), "corpore Franciscus fuit satis amplo ro- 
bustoque" (Turs.). The Spanish translation omits these words. 

133 "Mediocramente bianco" (It.), "bianco y Colorado" (Sp.). "colore candido" (Turs.). 

13^ "Molto alegre" (It.), "alegre y de muy buena gracia" (Sp.), "facie honesta ac liberali, 
vultu hilari quidem. sed vivido et ardenti" (Turs.). 

135 **Gli occhi fra nero et colore di castagna" (It.), "los ojos negros" (Sp.), "caesiis 
vegetisque oculis" (Turs.). 

130 “Li capeli et la barba nera" (It.), "el cabello y barba negra" (Sp.). "naso modico. 
barba et capillo natura nigro, sed iam aetate aut curis potius cano" (Turs.). 
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to heaven, at the sight of which they say he received special consolation and joy as 
from the homeland to which he expected to go; and thus his face was so joyful and 
inflamed that it caused much joy to all who saw him. And it happened at times 
that some of the brethren happened to feel sad and as a means to cheer themselves 
up they would go to see him. He was very affable with extems, cheerful and friendly 
with those of the house, especially with those whom he believed to be humble and 
simple, and who had a low opinion and regard for themselves; but on the other hand 
he showed himself severe, grave, and at times rigorous with those who were proud and 
had a high concept and opinion of themselves until they came to know and humble 
themselves; and that is what he advised superiors to do. He was one who ate little 
but. to avoid being singular when he was with others, he would eat something of all 
that was offered to him. He took very special care of those who were sick, for whom 
he had great compassion as he showed as soon as he arrived here; for immediately 
after he had embraced his brothers, he asked if there were any who were ill in the 
house. When he was told that there were, he went to visit them right away before he 
entered his own room.... At that time when he arrived in Goa, he was visited by many 
people of the city because of the great respect and love which all had for him; and 
he received them with great affability and kindness, going as soon as they called to 
receive and speak with them, so that he sometimes had to interrupt the Hours which 
he had begun to pray six or seven times so that he might go to receive and speak with 
those who had come to. call on him; and just as often he would recommence the 
Hours with such devotion as if he had been at prayer all along. 

Xavier had taken to his heart the young, only sixteen-year-old novice Teixeira, 
whose innocence shone forth from his eyes. ^ About this time, as a substitute for 
the reading at table. Francis had the confreres give a detailed account of their 
earlier lives in the refectory—where they were from, who were their parents, 
what lowly offices they had held in the world, the propensities which they had 
had. and the errors into which they had fallen (with the exception of serious 
sins). Xavier would then summarize what they had said. As he did so. he would 
first humble, and then encourage them with the sure hope of future glory; and 
he would give a very effective remedy for everything on the basis of his own 
experience. He would ask others in the presence of the rest what method they 
used in the examination of their conscience and for confession, and he showed 
them how they could better themselves in these. 

The first to mount the reading pulpit was the young Teixeira. He did well, 
and in the midst of his report. Xavier turned to one next to him at table and 
said; 

"Do you not hear how well my son Teixeira expresses himself?" 

He then turned to the speaker and said; 

"Yes, Brother Teixeira. I said that you perform your task very well." 

A second confrere, Francisco Durao, was especially deaf to Xavier because of 
his dovelike simplicity. 

"Brother." the priest told him one day. "pay attention to my failings and 
also ask the others about them and then come back and tell them to me!" 


137 "Era molto temperate nel mangiare et here" (It.). “Era hombre de poco comer" 
(Sp.). 

The preceding is not in the Italian text. 

H9 Melchior Nunes Barreto said of him in 1560; “Manoel Teixeira h6 10 annos que 
estA na Companhia. sempre constante em sua vocagao; e como entrou de pouca idade. 
hd tam puro que a pureza interior se mostra no exterior" (DI IV 508). In 1559 Quadros 
described him as “bom filho, mas menino na condi^ao" (ibid, 403). 

MO According to Frois on December 1, 1552 (ibid, II 453: *Soeiro 193v). 
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At Mass Master Francis was accustomed to hurry before the Consecration 
in order that before the Communion he might have his Lord longer present with 
him in the Host. The novice consequently returned and reported to him the 
results of his investigations: 

“They say, Father, that Your Reverence is a saint, that you say Mass too 
quickly, and that at the Lavabo Your Reverence strikes the little jug with the 
chalice.” 

This was all that he knew. Xavier however answered him as follows: 

"Brother Durao, you have not paid good attention; go and pay attention 
and ask in detail and then come back!” 

On another occasion, when all the priests and brothers of the college were 
together, he ordered Durao to say something about God. Since the noyice could 
think of nothing else to say, he began to speak of the sufferings of CSuist. After 
the priest had listened to him for some time, he said to him: 

“Brother, we all know the Passion of Christ. We would now like to hear 
something about our own passions and failings. Now therefore begin with these.” 

And DurSo did this also with all the thoroughness that could have been 
expected. 


6. The “Padre Santo” (February—April, 1552)* 

Xavier had each of his new confreres come to him so that he might ask 
them about their previous lives and give them pertinent advice for their spiritual 
progress. But it was his own example that had the most influraace upon them 
all. Throughout the whole of India he was called the Padre santo,^ not <nily 
by the Christians but also by the pagans and Mohammedans, who showed him 
their respect.* 


Ml According to “Soeiro 193v. 

* On Xavier’s spirituality, see the following: Ouadros in 1555 <DI III 329-354); *Teixeira 
It. in 1582 (P. 3, c. 7-8a); Tursellinus in 1596 <6, 5-18; "Lacerda in 1615 (Lisbon, RProcess I, 
102v-109v); the “minutes of the auditors in 1618 (Q 6221a, ff. 89-117v 291-310); the *Relatio 
of 1619 (Q 6223, ff. 9v49); “Confalonerius in 1624 (Q 4236, ff. 355v417v); BartoU, Asia, in 
1653 (4, 38-53): Brou in 1912 (II 276-284); Laborde, L'Esprit de Saint Francois Xavier 
(Bordeaux, 1920; an Italian translation of Laborde was published with new citations 
under the title of Lo Spirito ed il Cuore di S. Francesco Saverio [Alba, 1923, 1939], and 
a Spanish translation under the title of Laborde-Testore, El Espiritu de San Francisco 
Javier [Bilbao-Madrid, 1943]); Testore, S. Francesco Saverio (Alba, 1932); Schurhanuner, 
Der heilige Franz Xavier (Freiburg im Br., 1925) 237-248; “Francois de Xavier,” Dictionrmre 
de Spirituality V (1963) 1099-1107, reprinted in GS III 207-216 with further bibliography); 
Ubillos, El Espiritu de San-Francisco Javier (Bilbao, 1946). See the indices in Schurhanuner, 
Francis Xavier I-IV. — Laborde cites Xavier’s letters mostly from Cros, Testore from MX I, 
Schurhanuner from the critical edition of 1944-1945. [See also Xavier Leon-Dufoiu:. SJ., 
Saint Francois Xavier: Itiniraire mystique de VApdtre (Paris, 1953; this has been translated 
by H. P. Oi 2 , SJ., under the title Saint Francis Xavier: The Mystical Progress of the 
Apostle [Bombay, 1976]). — Translator’s addition.] 

2 See the following letters in Dl I: Lancilotto 133, Lobo 269, H. Henriques 280, Mel¬ 
chior Goncalves 311-312, Baltasar Nunes 317-318, P6rez 367, Barzaeus 402, Paulo do Vale 
431432, Vicente de Lagos 453, Morais junior 460462, A. Gomes 519; and in DI II: Melchior 
Nunes Barreto 494495; MX II 137-138, and testimonies, ibid. 272 304 306 312 316 382 384 
390 487-489; also Vols. II, p. 23, and III, pp. 28 196. On Xavier’s call to holiness see 
Lopetegui, “San Francisco Javier y San Ignacio de Loyola,” Studia Missionalia VII 
(1953) 2-17. 

3 Cf. P6rez (DI I 367-368), Frois (ibid. 531), the testimonies in MX II 311 422423 425 
427, and Lisbon RProcess I 184v. 
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An ardent love for Christ, his King, enli^tened his whole being. On one 
occasion Melchior Nunes Barreto wrote from Bassein to his confreres in Coimbra: 

At the beginning of February (jod our Lord unexpectedly wished to bring Padre 
Mestre Francisco to us from JapSo, and I believe that he came more moved by divine 
inspiration than by human reason because of the great need there was for his coming 
to put in order the things of the Society in these parts of India. What joy was brought 
to my soul by his arrival, you can know, my Brothers, when you reflect what it is to 
see a man on earth whose conversation is in heaven, though he walks here below. O my 
Brothers, what virtues I saw in him in the few days that I otmversed with himl O 
what a heart, so afire with the love of God! With what flames it is burning with love 
for his neighbor! O what zeal for helping souls that are sick or dead! What diligence 
in reviving them and restoring them to the state of grace, since he is a servant of Christ 
for the most important work here on earth, that is, the justification of the impious 
and of the sinner! O what affability he has, always smiling with a calm and cheerful 
face, always smiling but never laughing: always smiling because he ever has a spiritual 
joy.... And still he never laughs, since he is always self-recollected, and he never 
abandons himself to creatures..* 

This was the impression which the "holy father* made upon all with whom 
he dealt. In the midst of the toils and hardships of the broiling Fisheiy Coast, 
his heart burned with an intense love for God and overflowed with such delights 
that it threatened to burst with joy. He thus asked Him either to diminish them 
or to take him to Himself in the happiness of heaven, since all these consolations 
made him feel more keenly that he was stUl a pilgrim on earth, far from the 
Beatific Vision. > In the church of Sao Thomd he had been accustomed to 
spend many hours of the night in prayer; * and in Malacca, when Antonio and Diogo 
Pereira and Rodrigo de Sequeira watched him at night between the cracks of the 
palm-leaf walls, they found him kneeling for the greater portion of the time 
before his crucifix in profound prayer. ^ Bravo, the novice who used to sleep in 
the sacristy of the church of Nossa Senhora do Monte with Xavier before the 
latter's departure for Japan, found him kneeling at night in the chiuxh, or, if 
he was tired, prostrate on the steps of the altar, or resting on his hands in prayer, 
since wherever it was possible he used to sleep in a place where he could rise 
unnoticed at night for prayer.* A secular priest who sheltered him in his home 
on several occasions saw him at night leaning against a chair absorbed in prayer, 
since he could not find a better place for this.’ When Francis' friends sou^t 
him in Temate, they found him in quiet contemplation in the denseness of a 
forest, or scourging himself so that he might share in the sufferings of his Lord. ** 
On the Moro Islands where, in the midst of uncertain friends and Moorish foes 
and in the face of great privations and constant dangers of death, he sought to 
bring salvation to the natives, he experienced a greater abimdance of consolations 
than he had ever before in his life; and he wrote to his confreres that one could 
there lose one's si|^t from shedding tears of joy. In Japan he walked barefooted 


* Letter of December 7, 1552, in DI II 494-495. On Xavier's love of (jod, see Laborde 5-10. 
5 EX I 174-175 (Vol. II, pp. 338-340); cf. (Juadros in DI III 333. 

* Quadros in DI III 332-333 (Vol. II, pp. 588-593). 

7 Quadros in DI III 333-334 (Vol. Ill, pp. 28-29), MX II 201 213. 

* Teixeira 875, "Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7; Tursellinus 6, 5. 

’ "Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7; Tursellinus 6, 5. The priest with whom he lived was Pedro 
Goncalves, the vicar of Cochin, the only one with whom Xavier frequently resided, 
w Teixeira 875, "Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7. 

11 EX I 379-380 (Vol. Ill, p. 187), Quadros in DI III 333. 
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in the face because of the great reverence which they felt for him.^^ Gon^alo 
Fernandes, a close friend of the saintly priest, would only receive him kneding 
with his family; and whenever Diogo Pereira spoke to him. it was always with 
his head imcovered." 

Francis' room in St. Paul’s College was near the bell tower of the church, 
and it was there that he would withdraw after his noon meal to pray. When 
he had to go out, he took with him a native student, Andreas Vaz, as his com¬ 
panion. The latter, a son of a Brahman family from the large village of Caram- 
bolim near Goa, was one of the first and best students of the college. ** In 1548 
he had already learned Latin," and in 1549 he had made the Exercises imder 
Cosme de Torres." At the time that Francis returned from Japan, he was seven¬ 
teen years old. One day Francis asked him to wake him up at two in the afternoon 
since he had some important business to discuss with the viceroy. When Andreas 
came at the designated time, he found him seated in a chair with his face inflamed, 
his eyes raised towards heaven, and in a trance. His caller shuffled his feet, 
rattled the door, and coughed aloud, but Xavier was oblivious to it all. It was 
only later, when Andreas came again and tugged at his clothing, that Francis 
came to himself. “My son,” he asked, “is it already time?” Andreas replied: 
“Father, the clock has already struck four.” Francis said: “Let us go, my son!” 
He then went hurriedly through the streets of the city with his young companion. 
Still carried away from himself, he failed to notice where he was going tmtil 
finally, as night fell, he returned to the college without having visited the viceroy. 
“Son,” he told Andieas, “we shall have time for that some other day. God wished 
this day for Himself.”" 


Feihaps it was one of the two chapels, of S. AntSo and S. Jerdnimo, whose names were 
later changed (Or. Conqu. 1, 1, 1, 39).—^Ihe Xavier chapel, near which, according to tradition 
the saint had his ecstasy, and near the door of which he planted a jackfruit tree, and 
in which he composed, according to F. N. Xavier, the sonnet “No me mueve, Dios,” was 
in 1861, at the time of his writing, for the most part in ruins {Resumo 11^119), but it 
was rebuilt in 1884 (Saldanha, Hist. II 22). 

« (Juadros (DI III 332). 

1* “Lacerda in Lisbon RProcess I 103-v. 

" DI IV 658. He is named among the best pupils in the college in 1547 {ibid. I 
221). In 1557 he had already received the subdiaconate or diaconate, and he was helping 
in the chiuch of S. Jo§o in his native town as a catechist and interpreter for the priests 
in their preaching and hearing of confessions {ibid. Ill 725-726). In 1558 he was the first 
native to be ordained to the priesthood. His parents were present for this, and he was 
appointed the parish priest of Carambolim {ibid. 725; IV 192-193 658). He is mentioned 
in 1565 for the last time as the priest of the village <0 Chronista de Tissuary 4 [18691 
68 ). He seems to have died in this same year, since the archbishop, lacking a replacement, 
handed the parish over to the Jesuits, who took possession of it in November (DI VI 
542 618). 

» DI I 411. 

" Ibid. 478. 

" We give the report according to Lacerda's text in Lisbon RProcess I 103v-104, to 
which Lucena refers in 1600. In Tiusellinus, as in Lacerda, Xavier wishes to visit the 
viceroy because of an important matter, and Tursellinus adds: “Postero igitur die 
Proregem adit placatque' (3, 14). But in Lucena the viceroy becomes the governor 
D. Jofio de Oistro, and the ane^ote is therefore set back to 1548. According to him 
the ailing governor had already handed the rule over to others, and Xavier was accustomed 
to visit and console him (6, 4). He is followed in this by Seb. Gonsalves (3, 20) and 
Sousa (Or. Conqu. 1, 1, 1, 30), whereas Bartoli, following Tursellinus, retains the viceroy 
{Asia 4, 39). We follow Lacerda for the following reasons; (1) Lacerda, who had been 
bom in India and had entered the Society in Goa in 1557, had received his account from 
Andreas Vaz himself. According to him Xavier wished to see the viceroy about an 
important matter. The viceroy must therefore have been D. Affonso de Norooha, and 
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Francis celebrated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass with great devotion, and 
the fact that he had to omit it so frequently during his long voyages at sea was 
a source of grief to him. 23 When he celebrated Mass, his face seemed to shine 
like that of an angel, and he frequently wept from the excess of his feelings, 
particularly at the Consecration and Communion. 2* At times those who were 
present at his Mass shared his emotions; 25 and more than once he was seen 
enraptured and suspended near the altar, as was noted by Dr. Saraiva in Malacca, ^ 
by the king of the Maldives in Cochin, 27 and also by others. 28 Before the Com* 
munion he recited a prayer in Latin which he had composed himself. It ran as 
follows: 29 


the year 1552. Xavier met him in Goa and had to speak with him about the China 
embassy and voyage and many other important matters of government. Castro received 
his appointment as viceroy during the night of May 20-21, 1548, sixteen days before he 
died. At this time he was already deathly ill, and before April 2S he had already handed 
over to others all of his administration. Xavier had already met him in March in 
Bassein and thus had no further matters of importance to discuss with the ailing 
governor in Goa, not even as his confessor, since this office was held by Frey Antonio 
do Casal. (2) According to Lacerda, Andreas Vaz was at the time of his visit seventeen 
years old, and thus twenty>three when he was ordained in 1558. If he had been seventeen 
in 1548, he wbuld not have been ordained to the priesthood until he was twenty-seven. 
This seems unlikely since he was one of the most gifted students in the college and 
was already teaching Latin in 1548. — Bartoli gives a further anecdote which is not 
mentioned by any witness or author before him: A raging elephant was making a square 
in Goa unsafe. Everyone fled, but Xavier came on absorbed in God and did not notice 
the animal. People called to him from a distance, but without success. The raging 
elephant however turned suddenly around and did not injure him (Asia 4, 39). Bartoli, 
as usual, gives no source for this incident. Xavier is here apparently confused with 
the Franciscan Frey Christovao Tambaranha. He was a native of Alcacer do Sal and 
the first guardian of the monastery of S. Antonio, which was founded there in 1524. He 
later went to India and returned from there to Portugal, where he died in Montemor 
o Novo. One day he was busy with the construction of the monastery of S. Francisco 
when an elephant became mad and intent on killing the workers. When it went after 
the priest, its driver, a N9yar, called out to the animal in his native tongue: *'Tambaranhe, 
tal" (*This is a good man!") The raging beast then immediately calmed dbwn (Fer¬ 
nando da Soledade, Historia Seraphica IV [Lisboa, 1709] 253). 

23 Xavier names among the great sacrifices which future missionaries to the universities 
of Japan would have to endure, at least at the beginning, the fact that they would 
have to forego the celebration of Mass (EX II 289 299-300); see also Ubillos 242-249. 

2 * ^(Juando diceva la Messa si vedeva in lui particolare devotione, massime nella 
consecratione et communione, bagnandosi tutto il viso de lachrime" (*Teixeira It., P. 3, 
c. 7). 

25 Lucena writes: *With respect to the devotion which he incited in those who 
heard him celebrating Mass, Antonio d'Andrade, almoxarife of the excellent lord D. 
Theodosio II, the duke of Bragan^, recently told us the following in the city of Bar- 
cellos: When he was in India, Father Master Francis one day happened to ask him 
to serve him at his Mass. He went and found himself so consoled and happy that 
even though he was young and a soldier, he immediately sought the priest again the 
next day, and also many times later, so that he might serve his Mass and receive within 
his soul such new consolations" (5, 5). 

26 MX II 189. 

27 Ibid, 511. 

28 Ibid, 532 539 546 556 593 616. There were even individuals who imagined that they 
had seen the saintly priest distribute Holy Communion at his Mass kneeling and suspended 
above the earth, as some persons assured Lacerda (*Lacerda 107v). Teixeira writes with 
prudence: " Et non manc6 chi dicesse haverlo visto alzarsi di terra, mentre diceva la 
messa, benche di questo non ha tanta certezza" (*Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7). 

29 We give the text according to *Teixeira It. (P. 3, c. 7), which is different in some 
particulars from that in Tursellinus 4, 7 (1596: 6, 5), which we have published in EX I 
461-462. Lucena states that Xavier had given it after long insistence to a pious woman 
who wished to know what detained him so long before he received Communion (5, 5). 
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Everlasting God, Creator of all things, remember that You alone have created the 
souls of infidels, whom You have made to Your image and likeness. Behold, o Lord, 
how the infernal regions are being filled with them to Your dishonor. Remember, O 
Lord, that Jesus Christ, Your Son, has suffered for them, and has so generously shed 
his blood for them. Do not permit, O Lord, that Jesus Christ, Your Son and our Lord, 
be scorned by the pagans, but that. You, being reconciled through the prayers of Your 
chosen saints and Your Church, the most blessed Bride of Christ, may be mindful of 
Your mercy and forget their idolatiy and unbelief; and grant that they know whom 
You have sent, Jesus Christ, Your Son, our Lord, who is the Salvation, Life, and 
Resurrection, through whom we have been saved and freed, and to whom may there 
be honor for ever and ever. Amen! 

Francis also executed his oral and ejaculatory prayers with great devotion. 
Although he had permission to use the new breviary of Quinones with its three 
lessons, he always read the older breviary with its nine lessons; and before each 
Hour, he recited the Veni Creator. If it was interrupted by a visitor, he always 
recited the hymn again from its beginning. 

The image of his crucified Savior, which had been impressed upon his mind 
when he made the Exercises in Paris, had never disappeared from him. When 
others, after the heat and burden of the day, had gone to rest, he found light and 
strength to continue generously in assisting those in need by meditating upon 
the sufferings of his King. During a stormy night during his voyage from Malacca 
to India, when all seemed lost, he knelt before his crucifix in his cabin and was 
consoled by the love of his Lord and His infinite deserts. In the cross he 
found strength in all his human frailties and consolation in all his pains and 
griefs. The sight of his King, who had been crucified for him, made him forget 
all his own sufferings; but this same sight also made him long for further toils 
so that he might be more like Him. When God showed him the cross of his 
future missionary labors in a dream in Rome, he cried out: “More! More! More!”^ 
In the first letter which he wrote to Rome after completing his voyage to India, 
which had been replete with constant sacrifices, he wrote that one who has once 
tasted the cross of Christ finds his relief in pains and difiKculties, and dies from 
grief when the cross is absent.^ He taught his young companion on Amboina, 
Manuel of Hatiwi, that it is good to die for Jesus Christ, and that a true Christian 
must die upon the cross. ^ He wrote to his confreres in Goa from Kagoshima 
that one who has not experienced the sufferings of Christ within himself cannot 


Thomas Tamburinus, SJ., writes in his treatise De Sacrificio Missae that one who 
adds something to the Mass, not to change the rite but oiily for his private devotion, 
commits a venial sin. To the objection that Xavier had added the prayer Aeteme Deus, 
he replied that he probably had permission from the pope for this. The excuse that 
Xavier had done this before the Council of Trent, which did not end until 1563, and 
before the constitution of Pius V of 1570, is not valid, since the Council of Carthage had 
already forbidden such private additions in 397; and this had been ratified by the 
ecumenical Council of Constantinople. The African council of Milevum had issued a 
similar prohibition, which was ratified in 408 by Innocent I (Opera omnia [Venetiis, 
1719] 47()471). But the African councils dealt only with public prayers; and at Xavier's 
time there was greater freedom in this regard than later. 

30 -Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7; cf. Vols. II, pp. 457 590 594 602; III, p. 28. 

31 EX I 393-394; MX II 191. 

32 Vol. I, pp. 339 728; cf. Vol. II, pp. 272-273. On Xavier's love of the cross, see 
Tursellinus 6, 7; Laborde 101-109 129-134; Ubillos 212-241; GS III 209-210, and M. M. P., 
De la divotion de Saint Francois Xavier d. Jisus-Christ crucifii (Paris, 1679). 

33 EX I 127; cf. II 57. 

34 Vol. Ill, p. 93. 
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inspire this feeling in others.^ His love for his crucified King was also the 
source of his longing for marytrdom.^ 

Francis’ love for God made him unmindful of himself. He never permitted 
the great ideal of the Exercises, the close following of Christ, to fade from his mind. 
He wished to be poor like Him. He took up his residence in the hospitals of 
Mozambique, Goa, and Malacca.^ For the love of God, he begged as a poor man 
of Christ for his daily food in St. Paul’s College.^ like the priests of India, he 
wore a sleeveless, black, cotton cassock without a belt or mantle over his frock; 
and when the mordomo of the hospital in Goa had another made of silk for him, 
he refused it and asked that it be given to a poor priest.* He went in his poor 
cassock through the thorny brush of the Fishery Coast and wore upon his head 
a battered biretta. When Martim Affonso de ^usa, the governor, gave him a 
quilt, two barrels of wine, and a fine Portuguese frock, he gave them all to the 
poor. * Teixeira noted that when he returned from Japan to Goa, he was wearing 
a tattered, sleeveless cassock and beneath it a spotted frock made of Portuguese 
materials. When he boarded a ship, all that he took with him as a rule was 
a suiplice, a breviary, and a book of spiritual reading. If he needed a shirt, shoes, 
or something else, he would obtain them from those with whom he was traveling. 
The reverence in which he was held was so great that the best things of the 
ship were placed at his disposal. During one of his voyages, his shoes became 
completely worn out. A soldier, a Mend of his, offered him a new pair. These 
were yellow in color, like those worn by others of his rank. As he showed them 
to Francis, he excused himself by saying: "I am sorry that these are yellow and 
that Your Reverehce will consequently refuse them.” To this Francis replied: 
*That’s a cheap excuse for not giving me the shoes. May I not also be smart 
and elegant?” But when the ship reached harbor (it was Malacca, if the one 
who reported this remembered correctly), Francis asked his benefactor with 
apologies: "May I have your permission to conceal the origins of these shoes 
and have them dyed black so that the boys won’t laugh at me?” It was a request 
that the soldier readily granted. 


» EX II 199; cf. 212. 

* Mansilhas, his companion on the Fishery Coast, testified that Xavier had many 
times offered himself up for a martyr’s death out of love for God and for his holy 
foith <Vol. II, p. 458). Thom4 Lobo had already written from Goa in 1548: ”Padre Mestre 
Francisco is always seeking labors in order to find a martyr's death in strange lands, 
and he is now saying that he wants to go to Japan” (DI I 171). At about this same 
time Melchior Gonsalves had written: ”We can all say that we have a living martyr 
among us, and I b^eve that he will soon become one, for I already see that he looks 
for nothing else” {ibid. 312); see also Xavier’s letter to Mansilhas of November 10, 1544 
(EX I 242). 

* In Lisbon (voi. I, p. 600), on the voyage to India {ibid. p. 718, Vol. II, pp. 20-21), 
in Mozambique {ibid. pp. 63 Goa {ibid. pp. 153 280), and Malacca (Vol. Ill, p. 15). 
On Xavier’s love for poverty, see Tursellinus 6, 7; Laborde 87-92; Ubillos 69-75. 

* Quadros in DI III 335. 

* Vol. II, pp. 205-206. 

* As his companion Artiaga testified in 1556 (MX II 376-377); see also Vol. II, pp. 280 
339 457 470471. 

*11 suo vestito era molto povero et quando venne dal Giapone era coperto d’una 
veste vecchia et rotta, et con una sottana di paimo de Portogallo tutta rappezzata” 
(*Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8a). Tursellinus translates veste with subucula and sottana with 
tunica (6, 7), 

^ Quadros in DI III 335; ”Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8a. 

43 *Lacerda: *Cum navigaret interdum detriti fuere calcei eius quae habebat, et qui- 
dam 'miles eius familiaris obtulit illi alios novos dicens illi quaiiter se paenitebat illos esse 
colons flavi et Vestra Reverentia non accepturus est illos. Sed ille ridens respondit mili ti; 
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Francis was most moderate in his food and drink.** When he was sailing to 
India, the governor Martim Affonso de Sousa decided that he should eat with the 
oflBicers; but he preferred to live on alms and to beg for his daily food.*^ On 
Cape Comorin,** the Moluccas,*^ and in Japan,** he contented himself with the 
restricted diet of the natives, and he ate only one meal a day.** Diogo de Abreu 
heard from Affonso Martins, the vicar of Malacca, that Xavier, because of his 
excessive labors, frequently remained for two or three days there without eating 
or drinking.” When he was invited to dinner by Portuguese, he would neverthe¬ 
less take a bit of everything so as not to be singular or to give offense.” For 
years he drank no wine,” and he frequently said that priests and religious should 
refrain from wine as far as possible since it loosened one’s tongue and was a 
stimulus to sensual passions. Nevertheless, after his return from Japan, he ate 
ever 3 rthing that was given to him, and he even drank a little, much-watered wine 
since he had been physically weakened by his great labors in that land.” His 
bed was a rough frame strimg with coconut fibers like those used by the natives 
of India,” or a mat made of rice straw (often in the hospital by the bed of the 
patient that was most seriously ill).” His pillow was at times a stone” or, in 
Japan, a wooden support.” At other times he took his sleep on the bare boards 
of a ship with ropes or an anchor as a rest for his head.” And at times he had 
only the bare earth on which to sleep” diuing his few hours of rqpose at night** 


'Est hoc bonum excusationis genus ad non dandum calceos. Non ero etiam ego elegans 
et pulcher?' Cum appulenmt portum, quern petebant, et puto fuisse Malacam, petiit 
veniam a milite his verbis: 'Non licebit bona vestra venia infitiari, et tingere eos atia- 
mento, ut me non irrideant pueri?' Cuius interrogationi miles respondit perhumane et 
ille ita fecit” (108). 

4* MX II 217 302 538 552; Teixeira 882; Quadros in DI III 335; Valignano 19. 

*» Vol. II, p. 20. 

** Cf. Artiaga's testimony in MX II 376-377 (Vol. II, p. 457); see also ibid. p. 560; 
Teixeira 850. 

*> EX I 379; MX II 302 (Vol. Ill, pp. 75-76 180). 

** EX II 151; Frois, Geschichte 11; see also Vilela's letter of April 24, 1554, on food 
in Japan (Cartas 1598, 30), and (Juadros in DI III 334. 

*» MX II 217. 

” MX II 283; Quadros (DI III 333); see also two witnesses in the second Goa process: 
Aires Gon^ves and Antonio da Fonseca (*ReIatio 1619 37v). 

” According to Artiaga (MX II 376). 

” Ibid, and Melchior Gonqalves in 1548 (DI I 31^. 

s Valignano 19 (cf. Vol. II, p. 21); Teixeira, who corrected Ribadeneyra in 1584 with 
the observation: *Hera o Padre Mestre Francisco, segundo nelle vimos, mui temperado 
em tudo. mas no comer nSo tinha estremo ou particularidade alguma, mas segia o oon- 
selho do Senhor: 'Manducate quae aponuntur vobis.’ E asy Ihe vimos muitas vezes co¬ 
mer came, se avia, e beber vinho se Iho davio, e amdar com o commum dos outros 
Padres e Irmios ou pessoas com quern comia, segundo vi todo o tempo que neste oollegio 
de (foa esteve quando tomou de Jappio, de que eu tive cuidado delle; mas tudo com 
muita temperanca e modestia” (FN IV 970). 

« MX II 201 212 423; Vols. II, p. 97; III, p. 28; see the picture in GS IV, pi. 2, n. 13. 

” Teixeira learned this from D. Luis de Ataide, the viceroy, who was ntordomo of 
the hospital in Xavier's time (842); Vol. II, pp. 65-66 206. 

” Jerdnima Pereira heard this from her brother Antonio Pereira and from Diogo 
Pereira (MX II 201); Vol. Ill, p. 28. 

” The makura (see Schiitte, Ktdturgegensdtze 208-209 224-225; picture in Brinkmann 100). 

” On the voyage from Mozambique to (joa in 1542, as Teixeira learned in India (840); 
Vol. II, p. 131. 

” For example, on the Fishery Coast (MX II 376-377 538; Teixeira 850 (Vol. II, 
pp. 339-340). 

** According to (Juadros from two to three hours (DI III 333), or from three to four 
(ibid. 332). 
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Xavier's unpretentious exterior effectively concealed his office of papal legate. 
His humility prevented him from making this dignity be known. The bishop 
was the only one to whom he presented his credentials, and he let him know at 
the time that he placed himself entirely under his obedience. He dealt with 
priests wherever he went with the same humility and as a consequence became 
an object of their affection. He felt a deep repugnance for pride and boasting. 
At the time that Antonio Gomes was causing him such deep concern, Teixeira often 
heard him say: “Arrogance! Arrogance! the ruin that you have caused, are caus¬ 
ing, and will continue to cause! and how opposed you eupe to the institute and 
perfection of the Society of Jesus!”^ 

Though all who knew Francis looked upon him as a saint and apostle, he 
deemed himself to be the greatest of sinners and imworthy of any favors from 
God. On Cape COmorin he was once asked if it was true that he had raised a 
dead person to life. The question, however, proved to be such a source of 
embarassment to him that the one who posed it felt sorry for him and let the 
matter drop. Though Francis habitually made little of his own good works, he 
openly revealed his faults with great confusion. ^ In the letter which he wrote 
from Kagoshima to his confreres in Goa, he mentioned his own “continuous sins 
and great transgressions,” and recommended hims elf to their prayers. But he 
also earnestly exhorted them to strive for true interior humility, and he warned 
them against the dangers of arrogance. 

From this knowledge of his own infirmities and helplessness Xavier drew his 
unbounded confidence in God. It was this trust in God that gave him the courage 
to sail to India in order to bring the li^t of the Gospel to the pagans there.* 
When God called him when he was at the tomb of the apostle in Sfio Thom^ to 
sail to the Malay P eninsula and its neighboring islands, he wrote to his companions 
in Goa that if he did not find a ship sailing for Malacca, he would sail on a 
Moorish or pagan vessel; and if he did not find one of these, he would sail on 
a catamaran, placing all his hopes in God alone. ^ On Amboina he was told about 
the abandoned Christians on the Moro Islands, which were inhabited by head- 


« Teixeira 842; *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8; Vol. II, p. 156; DI III 335. 

* Teixeira 842. He also desired from his subjects a humble submission and obedience 
to the bishop and his vicars (Quadros in DI III 335). 

* In the eighth chapter of the third part of his life of Xavier, Teixeira treats of 
his humility in detail, and he notes the following: “Questa humilth interiore et dispregio 
di se stesso, che haveva, il P. Francesco desiderava che fosse in tutti quelli della Com- 
pagnia et cost soleva dire, che senza la vera humilth interiore et dispregio di se stesso 
non poteva alcuno essere vero figliuolo della Compagnia, ne servire bene a Dio in quella, 
percioche non essendo tali, non sarebono buoni, ne per se, ne pot altri. Et spesso I'hab- 
biamo udito dire con grande affetto et sospiri: ‘O openione, openione di se stesso, quanto 
mal hai fatto, fai et sei per fare et quanto contraria sei al Instituto et perfectione della 
Compagnia del Gieshl'" (*Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8). On Xavier’s humility see the testimonies 
in MX II 264 273 279 283 287 291 305-306 313 372-374 390, and his letters in EX I 8081 128 
174 272-273 326 465; II 16 6586 131 287, and especially his letter from Kagoshima to his 
confreres in Goa, ibid. 191-196. See aJso the compilations in Tursellinus 6, 8; Laborde 
4980; Ubillos 18-26; GS III 209; and Huonder, “Die Eintracht unter den Missionaren,” 
KM 38 <1909/10) 53-55 8386. 

* *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8: “Soleva il Padro occultare molto le sue bone opere et 
atti et manifestare li suoi mancamenti vergognandosi molto“ (See Vol. 11, pp. 389-390). 

* EX II 191-199 206-207. Teixeira refers especially to this letter in his diapter on 
Xavier's humility (”Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8). 

* EX I 57 8081 92 128. On Xavier's trust in God, see GS III 209-210; TurseUinus 6, 
9; Laborde 111-121; Ubillos 27-42; Vol. II, p. %; Vol. Ill, p. 8. 

o EX I 292-293 (Vol. II, p. 594). 
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hunters who mixed poison with the food and drink they gave to others. When 
he decided to go there, his friends strove to prevent him from sailing, but to no 
avail. When ^ey even offered him antidotes for these poisons, he told them 
that trust in God was the best of all such preventitives.^ After his return from 
Moro, where he had lived in constant peril of death and without any means of 
assistance in the case of illness, he wrote that the islands there should not be 
called the Moro Islands but the "Islands of Hope in God.”^ During a stormy 
night on his voyage from Malacca to India, he asked God to free him from that 
particular danger so that he might experience ever greater dangers in heralding 
the faith." When his friends attempted to dissuade him from sailing to Japan 
where ships and travelers were alike threatened by pirates, he was astonished 
by their little faith and sailed off in spite of all that they had said, placing all 
his confidence in (>od, for whose service he was endangering his life, He wrote 
to his confreres in Goa from Japan of the severe storm which he had encountered 
on his way, and of how God had given him the grace to place all his trust in 
Him; and he advised them never to trust in their own strength but in that of 
God alone. ^ 

Francis impressed all, even the rudest of men, with the purity of his soul.” 
He seemed to be like an angel from heaven in the midst of a corrupt world." 
During his long voyages, his companions could find no defects in him.” Joam da 
Cruz, one of the most prominent members of the Parava caste, who had had the 
opportunity of observing the saint for three years on the Fishery Coast, and who 
was converted by him, later testified that Francis had not only led a chaste life 
that could never be praised enough, but that he had made every effort to encourage 
everyone else, whether of high or low estate, to live an unstained life." Accord¬ 
ing to Antonio Pereira, who brought Xavier from Malacca to India in 1552, it was 
universally held that Francis had remained inviolate throughout his life, and 
that he had been preserved from all the perversions of the flesh. ” Lope d'Aguiar, 
one of the four scribes of the ouvidor-geral in (joa,” said of him: 


« EX I 325-326 (Vol. Ill, pp. 132-133). 

« EX I 379-380 (Vol. Ill, p. 187). 

" EX I 393-394. 

71 Ibid. II 56-57 6S66 131 148-151. 

72 Ibid. 182-184 191-192 201-202 204-206; for the voyage to China, see ibid. 278 361-362, 
and for Sancian 493-495. 

73 On Xavier's chastity, see Vols. II, pp. 131 457-458 590 605; III, pp. 27-28; Tursellinus 
6 , 6; Laborde 79-85; Ubillos 76^. 

74 Mansilhas testified of him: "His life was more that of a saint and of an angel 
than of a inan" (MX II 316). Lourengo 'Soares de Figueird, who met the saint in Malacca 
in 1545, said that his life was more angelic than htunan, and more so than could be 
said (ibid. 312). 

73 Thus, for example, on the voyage from Mozambique to Goa, Xavier's penitent An¬ 
tonio de Sousa (MX II 373); also on the voyage from Malacca to Ambonia, Soveral da 
Fonseca (ibid. 3W). 

76 Ibid. 310 (Vol. II, pp. 337-338). 

77 Antonio Pereira testified in Malacca in 1556 that he had known Xavier from the 
time when he came to India with M. A. de Sousa <1542) until his death. He had always 
seen him living a very virtuous and holy life. The priest had made great efforts to 
convert the infidels to the Christian faith in Tuticorin, Maluco, Amboina, Moro, and 
Japan; and in all these regions "era avido e tido por virgem e fdra de todolos estimulos 
e corrupgao da came" <MX II 417). The same was also testified by Affonso Teixeira 
(ibid. 423); Duarte de Miranda (ibid. 372), who had been with Xavier on Temate; and 
by two residents of Malacca, Antonio Mendes (ibid. 420) and Gomes Freire (ibid. 425). 

7< Aguiar was with Xavier in Goa in 1552. He had been, it seems, bom in Obidos as 
the son of Antonio Pires and Maria Vaz. He sailed to India in 1537 as an escudaro 
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When Padre Mestre Framcisquo was in the dty of Guoa in the house of Sio Paulo, 
he lived a very saintly life; and he was so virtuous that whenever'there was any need 
of him, and he was called for confessions or other works of mercy, he undertook them 
all with a great spirit of charity; and there was so much faith in his life and virtues 
that when they said in the said dty that the said Mestre Francisco was preaching, all 
the friends of Jesus Christ strove to hear him. And living so virtuously, and being 
publicly esteemed as being a virgin and having been such from his baptism, he left 
the house of SAo Paulo, where he was rector, and embarked for Malaqua to go from 
there to China, w 

The same^ was also said by Juan de Lizano, his confessor on the Fishery, 
Coast, and by Caspar Coelho, the vicar of S3o Thomd, with whom Francis had 
lived for four months, and to whom he had frequently confessed. Coelho declared 
that in all the priest's confessions he had been unable to fine even a venial sin, 
and he was certain that he had lived his entire life as a virgin: he had even told 
this to him as to his spiritual father. He had, in fact, revealed his whole life 
to him and had told him how he had been deterred for two years from joining 
his fellow students and his teacher on their nightly excursions into the Latin 
Quarter of Paris by his fear of the ugly sores on their faces, that is, imtil his 
teacher died as a consequence of his debauchery and a new, virtuous teacher took 
his place. Until that very hour when he told this to him, he had consequently 
never sinned with a woman.® 


fidalgo of the royal house. We encounter him there from 1545 to 1557 as one of the four 
secretaries of the ouvidor-getal in Goa. In 1545 he accompanied the latter from Goa 
to Cannanore (Q 1706-1707), and in 1548 to Diu <Q 3985a). He sailed with Xavier frcm 
Goa to Malacca in 1552. In 1557 he was in Bassein as secretary and witness at the 
second Bassein process (MX II 389-393). On him see Lagda, Grandes II 152-153. 

w MX II 391. 

® According to (Xiadros in DI III 338: "'Averiguado se tern isto de seus confessores 
ser virgem." 

® Artiaga, Xavier's companion on the Fishery Coast, declared that the deceased Juan 
de Lizano, who was also with him on that mission and at times heard the confession 
of Father Master Francis, had told him that Xavier was a virgin; and he added: ''Parecda 
que o sabia de suas confisois* (MX II 376). 

® During his four-month stay in San Thom6, Xavier was accustomed to confess 
frequently to the vigario, Gaspar (^Iho, according to Francisco Garcia (ibid, 287); ac¬ 
cording to Galeote Pereira, he did so every day (ibid, 272). Pereira had heard the pastor 
say that he had found no venial sins in him, and that his penitent had without doubt 
retained his baptismal innocence. TrustworUiy individuals had told Garcia that they 
had heard the vigario of San Thom6 say that he could swear that he had foimd no venial 
sins in him. All openly declared, especially the said pastor, that the priest was a virgin. 
A cavalleiro fidalgo of the royal house, Manuel Mendes Raposo, also testified that as 
far as the virtue of chastity was concerned, Master Francis had been “muy casticimo," 
and that he had frequently heard Coelho say that he had never discovered in him a 
venial sin and blessed was the mother that had borne him {ibid, 272). In 1554 Melchior 
Nunes Barreto wrote that Coelho told him and all who would listen to him in Goa 
''que el sabia de cierta certeza que Maestro Francisco era virgen, y que 61 se lo desco- 
brara como a amigo y Padre spiritual suio" (DI III 78). See Vol. II, p. 605 

® Coelho's written testimony on Xavier is preserved in a copy. It was sent from 
Goa to Coimbra at the end of 1554 along with a letter of Aires Brandao, and it has been 
published in DI III 194-195. In it Coelho gave an account of what Xavier had told him 
about his earlier life and his stay in Paris. He had been restrained from sinning by 
the fear of syphilis. His teacher eventually died of this disease and was replaced by 
another, virtuous man. He then brought his account to an end with the following: 
"E elle se foi alando com a vertude de seu mestre e castidade, donde nunca em seus 
dias conhecera mulher at6 aquella presente hora que elle contava aquilo. Isto me disse 
per ipodo de amizade grande e mistica conversagao que tinhamos sem jectantia.* Brodrick 
cites Monumenta Xaveriana II 497-498 for this. Our text accurately repeats the original 
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Xavier’s integrity was also manifested by the great care which he ever took 
to make a frequent examination of conscience. He also recommended this practice 
to the priests and brothers of the Society of Jesus whom he sent to work in dif¬ 
ferent regions. Every day they were to examine their consciences at least twice; 
and if they had an extraordinary amount of work to do, they should examine their 
consciences at least once a day, since this was most important. ^ He also insisted 
that they should mortify their passions and conquer themselves. From Japan he 
wrote to his confreres in Goa that he always remembered what Ignatius had said, 
namely, that those of the Society should strive earnestly to overcome themselves. ® 
He regarded this internal mortification as being of greater importance than 
external penances,® though he also practiced these. In Sao Thom6 and Temate, 
it was frequently noted how he withdrew to pray and meditate and to scourge 
himself.^ His constant self-denial in eating and sleeping, and his continuous 
practice of poverty and charity, were of a no less penitential character. He did 
not, however, want his subjects to imitate in their external practices of penance 
the excesses of the students of the order in Coimbra, which only provoked laughter 
and ridicule among the people. Instead of performing such penances, they should 


of BrandAo in Goa 10, but Brodrick then continues: "'The Portuguese of the original is 
execrable [the Portuguese is perfectly correct and does not deserve Brodrick's qualification]. 
The last sentence runs: *De donde nunca em seus dias conhecera mulher.* The older 
biographers averted their eyes from the confession altogether [Teixeira, Xavier's first 
biographer, cites Coelho's account!] and the modem, such as Cros, Michel, and even 
Brou, render the final words thus: "De sorte que jamais, jusqu'A ce jour, je m'eus de 
telJes accointancesll' [Brou's translation is correct, and Brodrick's double exclamation 
points are thus not pertinent.] The illiterate *de donde* might possibly be rendered 
"from which time' and that would raise a fresh question [Brodrick wishes to say that 
this could mean that Xavier had previously had immoral relations with women, but he 
then continues:] But there is much good evidence that Francis always maintained his 
integrity complete, however near he came to losing it in Paris'* (34). But "de donde* is 
not in Brandio's original, nor is it in the text cited in MX. Instead, it is on p. 178 of 
the uncited edition of the Selectae Indiarum Epistolae of 1887, which is swarming with 
errors. Brandao's original in Goa 10, which has donde and not de donde, is consequently 
to be cited here. See our review of Brodrick's life of Xavier in GS IV 925. In the 
Italian translation of his life of Xavier, Teixeira notes with respect to Coelho's account: 
""Nel racontar che il Padre fece della sua vita al vicario chiaramente raccolse secondo 
I'istesso vicario depoi con giuramento affirmb, esser il Padre puro e casto et vergine 
como nacque. Questo anchora affirmomo molti testimonii et la esperienza anchora lo 
mostrb nella sua vita, perche sempre s'ha scorto in lui grcmdissimo amore alia castitA 
et odio contro i camali, si nelle sue prediche et conversation!, come anche nella prattica. 
Imperoche non poteva sopportar di vedere ne pur una minima machia in niuno"* (teixeira 
It., P. 2, c. 9; see also P. 3, c. 7, and MX II 859). 

® ♦Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7. 

«5 EX II 150. 

® On Xavier's spirit of penance, see Laborde 61-67. 

87 Cf. Coelho <DI III 194); Vol. II, p. 591; Teixeira 875, and *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7. 
The disciplines which were discovered in the possession of the old Christians of Japan 
were made of cords, like those recommended by Ignatius in his Exercises. But at the 
public disciplines which Barzaeus introduced into Goa in 1551, which imitated those in 
Lisbon, many scourged themselves to blood. In December, 1552, Frois reported that 
many women whom Barzaeus had converted disciplined themselves three or four times 
a week in their homes; mothers made disciplines for their children with balls of thoiios; 
and eight- and nine-year-old boys during the penitential processions entered the church 
with their backs covered with blood (DI II 482-483). According to the remissorial processes 
of the seventeenth century, Xavier was also accustomed to take this type of discipline. 
In the second Goa process of 1615, for example, witnesses 32 33 40 46 50 55 and 56 
testified that the saint scourged himself for a sinner. 
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mortify themselves through their service of the sick and of those in prison, and 
they should collect alms for these and for the poor.** 

One of the means which Xavier insisted upon with all his subjects for the 
preservation of their chastity was the great care which they should have in 
associating with women. He himself was never seen speaking in private with 
women. His dealings with them were always open, modest, and respectful; and 
he desired the same of his confreres. He did not want to have them visit women 
in their homes except in the case of urgent need, when, for example, they heard 
the confessions of those who were ill, or when they consoled those who were in 
difficulties; and they should do so in the presence of their husbands .or parents. 
If this proved to be impossible, they should take with them some neighbor of 
good repute. He also used to say that these visits to women were as a rule of 
little advantage and of great danger, and that there was need of much prudence 
in this wicked world. He also maintained that when there was a quarrel between 
a husband and wife, it was always better to take the part of the man. He also 
believed that it was better to hear the confessions of men than those of women, 
and to employ one's time with the former rather than the latter, since the good 
produced in men was usually more sure and lasting, and that, if a man was good, 
his whole family would be the same. In fine, he was so chaste himself and so 
zealous for this virtue of chastity that he could not tolerate the least stain in this 
regard either in himself or in oAers.** 

Along with his love for his crucified Redeemer and his reverence for the 
Blessed Trinity,** Francis had a tender devotion to the Mother of his Lord,** 
the immaculately conceived Virgin.** On the Fishery Coast he openly wore her 
rosary about his neck. ** He closed his instructions to the Christians with a prayer 
to her. *♦ He visited her chapels wherever he went, and he knelt in earnest prayer 
for hours before her altars.** He asked that indulgences be obtained in Rome 
for her chapels <m the island of Goa. ** He carried her image with him to distant 
Japan,** and the sanctuary which he thought of erecting in the capital Miyako 
was to bear her name so that seafarers might appeal to her intercession during 
storms they encountered on the C hina Sea,** as he had invoked her during the 


»* *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7. 

** “Circa la vii^ della castitA visse sempre purissimo il P. Francisco percioche altro 
d'essere sempre state vergine, si sent! in lui pochissima contraditieme in resistere al 
vizio contrario et con tutto ci6 era tanto canto in quella parte come se non fosse state 
quel che habbiamo detto.“ These are the words used by Teixeira to introduce his 
discussion on Xavier's prudence in dealing with women, which concludes his biography 
of the saint (“Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8a); see his instruction for Barzaeus in EX II 431-433. 

** Cf. P6rez, InformacSo 76; Teixeira 896; EX II 205; DI I 317; UbiUos 250-254. 

*> On Xavier’s devotion to Mary, see Schurhammer, “Maria und der heilige Franz 
Xaver* <GS III 216-225; cf. 210); Laborde 11-18; UbiUos 10-14; Christoval de Berlanga, 
El Apostdl de las Indias (Valencia, 1693) 59-74. “Era il P. Francisco devotissimo della 
Santissima TrinitA et similmente alia B. Vergine ” (Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 7). 

** On October 5, 1549, Polanco wrote to Oviedo that aU in the Society, as far as he 
knew, held the doctrine of the Immaculate Ck>nception (MI: Epp. II 549). It was held 
by Xavier, as is indicated by his Large Catechism (cf. GS III 223). 

*3 MX II 375. 

*« EX I 108-109 115 163-164 456 458459. 

** In San Thom6 (MX II 488 947), in Nossa Senhora do Monte in Malacca (EX’II 
166, MX II 380-381 427428), in Nossa Senhora da Barra in Temate {ibid. 175-176). 

** EX I 140. 

** Ibid. II 200-201. 

*• Ibid. 229-230. 
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fearful night on his voyage from Malacca to India when he was returning from 
the Moluccas.” 

Francis also had a great devotion to the angels, his friends and protectors.)” 
He taught the Christians that every evening before they went to sleep they should 
recommend themselves to their guardian angel. He chose St. Michael the Arch¬ 
angel, the Conqueror of the Devil and the Patron of the Church, as the patron 
of his Japanese mission.)” 

Through fasting and prayer, through vigilance over his senses, through constant 
self-conquest in matters both great and small, and through the practice of severe 
penances, Francis preserved his innocence of he2u:t in the midst of a corrupt 
world. He sought to bring to his fellowmen that happiness which, as a con¬ 
sequence, filled his own soul; and he strove to inspire his disciples with his own 
zeal for souls.)” His love for God thus made him become all things to all. 
Nine months after Xavier's departure for China, Caspar Barzaeus wrote the fol¬ 
lowing: 

I make use of all the means)” which I find in the world to see if I can use them 
to serve God as much as I have to His disservice. I seek to edify and win my neighbor 
in every way. If I do this with good zeal or with bad zeal, God knows; it is sufficient 
that I was bad. With those who laugh, I try to laugh; with those who sing, I sometimes 
sing; with those who rejoice, I at times rejoice; with those who weep, I strive to 
weep.)” In fine, I have taken greatly to heart that saying of Sam Paulo: 'I made 
myself aU things to all men so that I might gain all.")”... If I knew that someone 
would profit from my dancing, I would dance. Up till now the Lord has helped me 
much in these and similar things. It may be that they are closer to dissipation than 
to recollection of spirit. I console myself at times in perceiving something of this in 
Padre Mestre Francisco, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to loosen, x* 

Master Francis was a friend and helper of the sick and leprous, of the poor 
and imprisoned, of the weak and helpless. He preferred to have his residence 
near those who were ill. He celebrated Mass for them, preached to them, visited, 
nursed, and consoled them, furnished them with food and medicines, and moved 
them to confess their sins. If one was in a particularly perilous state, he would 
stretch out on a mat at night near his bed so that he could be of help to him 
at any hour.)® The poor lepers, who were stationed before the gates of Goa 


» Ibid. I 393-394. 

100 *Teixeira It.. P. 3, c. 7; EX I 357 394, II 205. 

)oi EX I 452-453. 

)<tt Ibid. I 115 382-383 454. 

MB Ibid. II 205. 

)” On Xavier’s zeal for souls, see GS III 210-211; Tursellinus 6, 10-11; Laborde 69-78 
155-180; Ubillos 129-211. 

MB Letter of December 7, 1552, in DI II 494-495. 

MB Cf. Rom. 12:15: "Gaudere cum gaudentibus, flere cum flentibus.” 

)® Cf. 1 Cor. 9:22. 

MB Letter to Ignatius of January 12, 1553 (DI II 595-596). 

)09 On Xavier and the sick, see the testimonies on Xavier's acthities during his 
voyage to India in MX II 187-188; Lopes Rebello, in the second Goa process {*Summarium 
805)r and Vol. II, pp. 19-22 131. In Mozambique: Mestre Joao (MX II 211-212); Saraiva 
(ibid. 187-188); Mansilhas (ibid. 317); Teixeira 839-840; Vol. II, pp. 63-67 95-96. In Goa: 
Saraiva (MX II 187-188); Menelao (Lisbon RProcess Lisbon I 86); Silva Pereira (second 
Goa process: *Summarium 807); Teixeira 842-843 882; Vol. II, pp. 206-208. In (^x:hin: 
Seb. Alfonso (MX II 501). In Malacca: Soares de FigueinS (ibid. 312-313); Vol. Ill, pp. 23 
28. In Amboina: Caspar Lopes (MX II 176); Palha (ibid. 199); Vol. Ill, pp. 123-124. In 
general: Christovfio C^arvalho (MX II 304). 
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and were avidly shunned by others because of the danger of infection, became 
his dearest friends soon after his arrival in India. He was a regular guest of 
prisoners in their filthy, ill-smelling jails; and he was often seen begging from 
door to door so that he might help the poor.^^ 

Francis was a friend and fearless champion of his new converts. He went 
tirelessly from house to house, from village to village, indifferent to the scorching 
rays of the tropical sun. During his visits he listened patiehtijr to their endless 
complaints and controversies. He was zealous in defending Us prot^g^ from 
the encroachments of the ruthlessly greedy Portuguese soldiers, merchants, and 
officials, and also from those of the pagan authorities; and he was ever ready 
to lay down his life for his flock. He carefully studied their habits and 
customs, and he strove to adapt himself to them where there was no question 
of sin so that he would not impose a heavier yoke upon them than what God 
demanded. At times he earnestly sought to learn the language of the country 
in which he was working. And if God led him as a pioneer and superior to 
new foundations, he never left his beloved children in Christ behind as orphans. 


HO EX I 126; Vol. II, pp. 208-211. 

IH EX I 125; Vol. II, pp. 208-211. 

H2 On Xavier and tU poor, see the testimonies in MX II: for Goa 461, Cochin 501, 
Malacca 423 425 427; Vol. II: for his voyage to India 19-22, Goa 208; Vol. II: for Malacca 
and Temate 23 195-196. 

H3 Cf. Vol. II, pp. 441443 446451 457458. 

IH Xavier had obtained from a MRdhva Brahman on the Fishery Coast the secret 
teachings of his sect (Vol. II, pp. 357-359). He had obtained an extensive account of 
the land and praple of Macassar from Antonio de Paiva (Vol. Ill, pp. 523-531), and 
precise information on the Moluccas and, especially, the Moro Islands from his friend 
Palba and his Spanish countrymen of Villalobo's fleet (Vol. Ill, pp. 122-123 127-136). He 
asked and received information on China from Portuguese merdiants who sailed there 
(ibid. 49-51, and the account in Almeida Calado 113-117). He also received an extremely 
valuable treatise on Japan from Jorge Alvares, who had recently come from there (ibid. 
99-112); and he had further accounts drawn up in Goa by X^ancilotto from data furnished 
by AnjirO (ibid. 88-89 121-125). He had also obtained in Lisbon the recently published 
description of Abyssinia and its people by Francisco Alvares (Vol. I, pp. 679-691). Bellessort 
is consequently wrong in portraying Xavier as a conquistador moving restlessly from 
one adventure to another, who abandoned India on the basis of mere rumors in order to 
sail to Malacca and Macassar (see our review in GS IV 913 919). Brodrick also errs 
when he maintains that the Portuguese, and Xavier himself, made no efforts to obtain 
a knowledge of the real India and its religions, and that his knowledge of China con¬ 
sisted in a few slight generalities which he had happened to hear in Japan (see our 
review in GS IV 926 929-932). 

115 C)n January 23, 1572, Vilela wrote to the general of the order: "If there is ever 
a land where one must adapt oneself as far as possible to the customs of the people, 
it is Japan. Father Torres thus said that one of the things which Father Master Francis 
had insisted upon with him had been the following: If something did not offend God, 
it seemed much better not to change it if the change did not contribute to the greater 
service of God than to leave it be. He said this with respect to dress, eating, and similar 
things, which are of no account in themselves, but which create resentment if they are 
changed. And the superior should adopt the opinion of the majority of the priests who 
have had many years of experience" CJapSin. 7, 88). 

iw First the difficult Tamil language (Vol. II, pp. 307-308 434 457), then the easier 
Malay (Vol. Ill, pp. 30-31 44), and finally Japanese. 

IH Xavier sought for light for four months at the tomb of the apostle in Sao Thom6, 
and he was finally convinced that God was calling him from India to the Malay islands 
in the east (EX I 292-293; Vol. II, pp. 593-595). Bellessort is of another opinion: Xavier 
was disillusioned in Negapatam since the king of Jafhia, the murderer of the Christians 
on Manfir, had not been immediately punished: "II avait hl^te de s'61oigner. On lui avait 
parl6 de Malacca, oh les Ames languissaient faute de secours spirituel, et plus loin, d'un 
nouvel Orient qui se 16verait k la parole du Christ. Sur la foi de ces on-dit, les honunes. 
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He took care of the missionaries who took his place, and he would not permit 
them to leave their flocks even when they were threatened by death and mar¬ 
tyrdom. He sought alms for the building of churches and for the support of 
teachers,and he founded schools for the children of new converts so that 
they might be instructed in the faith and be trained as catechists and priests for 
their people.*^ His letters to Europe were an ardent appeal for a holy crusade 
for the conversion of the pagans. 

In his care for the natives, Francis did not forget the Portuguese. His cheerful 
manner had a universal appeal. *22 As a nobleman he knew how to converse with 
ofl&cers and to win them for God. If soldiers became embarrassed when he came 
up as they were gambling at cards, he told them with a smile to keep on playing, 
since they were laymen and not monks. He asked sinners to invite him to 
dine with them; and when he had gained their friendship, he persuaded them 
to marry or dismiss the partners of their sins and to become reconciled to God 
through a general confession. ^ Many such instances could be told. Among these 
was that of a rich merchant in Malacca from whom he took seven concubines. 
One day after his sermon he invited himself to dinn er with him, as he did in 
such cases. Since his host was unmarried and there were no others in the house, 
his servants had to wait upon the priest. Francis praised them all and asked 
each one of them her name, from what country and race she was, and how 
long she had been a Christian; and he showed himself to be much pleased with 
their answers. The kindness with which his guest treated his servants, and the 
interest which he showed in them without giving the least sign of displeasure, 
encouraged his host to invite him several more times to dinner. After Francis 
had become acquainted with the field of battle and was sxue of the merchant's 
friendship and had learned from him his preferences with respect to his servants, 
he asked him why he wanted to have so many. Would it not be better to dismiss 
some of them? His host agreed with him and dismissed one of them. At the 
next visit he dismissed another, and he did the same on each subsequent occasion. 
Finally, when they had all gone, his host made a general confession and provided 
for his former servants. 


le m^neraient au bout du monde. II y serait bientdt” (151). At the end of 1547 Xavier 
met the first Japanese in Malacca and obtained the first information on their native 
land. He collected further information over a period of months on the missionary 
prospects in that recently discovered land, and he asked for light until God finally let 
him know clearly that it was to His service that he go there himself (EX II 117 14ft; see 
also 10 21-25 37-38 45-46 6S66, and GS III 568-569). 

21 * He showed this when he dismissed Morals junior and his companion for having 
left the Moro mission without permission. 

119 For example, for the Fishery Coast and Travancore, for which he received the 
"slipper money” of the queen and an alms of Iniquitriberim. 

For this purpose he took over the direction of the College of St. Paul in (Joa 
and foimded the college in Quilon, and his principal reason for dismissing A. (}omes 
was that he had expelled the native students from the college in (Joa. 

Cf. EX I 166-168 (his appeal to the universities of Europe) 329-330; II 45-46 277- 
279; cf. GS III 211, and Vol. II, pp. 407-409. 

Ja Cf. Vol. II, pp. 224-225. 

UJ Vol. Ill, p. 23; cf. 124. 

Cf. Vols. II, pp. 227-228; III, pp. 25-27 195-196. 

12 s Teixeira gives the anei^ote in his chapter on Xavier’s stay in Malacca before 
sailing on to Japan in 1549, but without giving the year or the name of the merchant 
(875-876). He gives as his source the testimonies of people of that city. The maidservants 
were, according to the Spanish translation, "criadas de buen parecer,” according to the 
Italian (P. 2, c. 16), "fantesche nobiii, le quali teneva come schiave.” The Spanish text 
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On his frequent voyages Francis was constantly seeking the good of others, 
and there were numerous anecdotes in circulation about the conversions he had 
made. Thus, for example, he converted the pilot of the ship on which he was 
sailing from Quilon to Ceylon in 1545. After they had landed in Colombo, the 
pilot dismissed the woman with whom he had been living, made a general con¬ 
fession, and began a new life. ^ Another report was on what had happened on 
a voyage he made from Cochin to Malacca. A prominent Porti^ese was sailing 
on the same ship and had shamelessly brought his concubine along with him. 
Others on the ship were distressed by ttxis and were astounded to see how Francis 
made friends with the man and spoke intimately to him without uttering a 
word of reproach. When they landed in Malacca, he said simply to him: ''Sir, it 
is now time." The fidalgo then replied: "Father, I imderstand." Francis married 
the two and put their affair in order. ^ 

Even more famous was another anecdote—the conversion of a dice player— 
which made the rounds in India with many variations. One day Francis was 
sailing from Goa to Cochin. Oq the ship was a soldier, a passionate gambler, 
slanderer, and blasphemer, who had not been to confession for seven years. After 
he had lost all of his money through his gambling, he began to curse fiercely. 


mentions a second, and many other invitations. The Italian mentions only a second 
and some others, mostly on Sundays and feast days. According to Bartoli, his host was 
called Veloso (Asia 4, 48, pp. 265-268). Valignano makes two instances of this. In the 
first the sinner dismisses all seven, in the second he dismisses all but one, whom he 
marries <90-91). He is followed in this by Bartoli.—In the second Malacca process of 
1616 some further anecdotes are reported without being dated and most are, at best, of 
questionable historical interest. The process is lost and only extant in Barradas* 
extracts (GS IV 431-465). The testimonies are mostly from hearsay, for example, with 
regard to Xavier's sea-water miracle <437, a confusion of Xavier with later Jesuits), a 
raising from the dead in Quilon <438), and a second in ManRr <440, the socalled miracle 
of the well transferred from Kombuture), a parallel of the Velho prophecy on Sancian 
transferred to C^ochin <451), an unhistorical voyage and prophecy of Xavier on the island 
of Lantang in China <452), a similarly unfounded claim that all the sick in the hospital 
who were touched by Xavier's hand were cured (451), and a false assertion that Xavier 
sailed from Malacca to Goa in order to obtain clothes and mantles for the native women 
of the Portuguese of Malacca (ibid., a confusion of Xavier with later Jesuits who in 
1560 and 1561 effected a change in women's dress in Malacca; cf. DI V 309-310). We 
therefore maintain that the following anecdote recorded in the second Malacca process, 
which one witness placed in Malacca and another in China, is unhistorical. It is in 
direct contrast to Xavier's known rule, and one which he insisted upon with others, 
namely, on the need of prudence in conversing with women. The story is given as 
follows by Barradas: "Another witness recalled another instance in the same city [Ma¬ 
lacca], more for the sake of astonishment than imitation. In Malacca there was a 
Chinese merchant who had two female slaves whom he misused and in a way that is 
not permitted. The saint invited himself to eat in the evening with him and to spend 
the night with him. The man was astounded and could not believe it, but he finally 
had to provide a bed in a room for him. Before the saint retired there to pray, he 
asked him for one of the slave women. He had hardly entered the room with her 
when he began to discipline himself severely. At the same time he gave the slave another 
discipline and ordered her to do the same. The master of the house, who had been 
secretly watching him, came into the room and said: "Father, may God never wish that 
you scourge yourself to blood for my sins!' He then handed over to him the two 
occasions of his sins, separating himself from them. And he gave to each of them a 
dowry. Another testified in the same account that the same had happened with respect 
to a citizen in China" (451). 

^ Teixeira heard of the incident from the pilot himself, and he testified that he and 
many of his confreres knew him as a zealous Christian up to the time of his death 
(856-857); Vol. II, p. 546. 

>27 Lucena 6, 12. 
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His comrade, Joao Pinheiro, ^ reproached him for swearing in such a fashion 
when a priest was near and reciting his breviary. Francis, whose attention had 
been attracted by the uproar, asked what was the reason for it. When he learned 
that the man had lost all his money, he asked Pinheiro to lend him some pardons. 
He then encouraged the soldier to try again. He did so and won everything 
back. This prompted the man to eventually say that he was ready to confess his 
sins. After they arrived in Cochin, the priest went with him to the chapel of Sao 
Jo&o that lay outside the city. There he heard his confession and gave him only 
a light penance, telling him that he would make up for what was lacking. He 
then left his penitent and disappeared into a neighboring coconut grove. Since 
he did not return at once, the soldier quietly followed him and discovered that 
Francis was scourging himself to blood. He threw himself at his feet, seized 
the discipline and whipped himself to atone for his sins; and from then on he 
gave all an example of a Christian life. ^ 

^ On March 7, 1548, Pinheiro received in Lisbon the title to three voyages as secretary 
of the Maluco ship <Q 3822). 

t29 According to the account of Martim Darvellos in the Cochin process of 1616, who 
heard the anecdote from Joao Pinheiro. He adds, however, erroneously, that Xavier had 
come from Damao to Chaul, and that he had there by chance heard of the blasphemer. 
He had then sailed from Chaul to Cochin and had there reembarked on the same ship 
in order to convert him (MX II 459-460, and Barradas in GS IV 441). But Xavier was 
never in DamAo; which did not become Portuguese imtil 1559; and he never sailed directly 
from Chaul to Cochin. A similar account was given by two witnesses in the Goa process 
of 1615—by Aires Gongalves de Miranda, "from hearsay and public rumor" (*Relatio 
1619 27v); and by Anna Tostada, the daughter-in-law of Diogo Pereira, who appealed to 
a soldier as an eyewitness (ibid, 37). Another witness at the second Cochin process, the 
merchant Pedro Henriques, declared that he had heard the anecdote from many trust¬ 
worthy men, and that it was known in the whole of India. Without giving either time 
or place, he reported that a Portuguese, while playing at dice, had lost his own money 
and the money which had been entrusted to him, and that in his despair he wanted 
to hang or drown himself. Xavier knew the state he was in through a supernatural 
enlightenment. He asked for fifty pardons from his friends and told the Portuguese to 
play again. The man won everything back. When he wished to continue playing, the 
priest ordered him to stop. From then on the man never gambled again (MX II 469- 
470; Barradas 444). In the second Lisbon process, Luis de Brito de Azevedo, who had 
been bom in Goa in 1616, declared that he had heard of the affair from three persons 
of great authority, who had told him how the priest had come from the east [Malacca, 
in 15481 to Goa and had discussed an important matter with the viceroy [D. Joao de 
Castro]. When he left the palace, he met a great sinner who wanted to sail that same 
day from Goa with the fleet for Malabar. Although he had just returned from such a 
greai distance, tlie priest did not even visit St. Paul's College but reembarked with 
the man so that he might convert him. On their way he learned from the soldier that 
he had not confessed for six years. When Xavier told him that he had sailed with him 
solely for his sake, the man was ready to go to confession. He did so when they came 
to land, and he later entered a monastery (48v-49).—In 1583 Valignano placed the incident 
of Xavier's scourging himself for a sinner and thus converting him in a palm grove in 
Cannanore (Hist, 75). Connected with this is the "local redaction" in Cannanore, accord¬ 
ing to which Xavier scourged himself in the palm forest a mile from the coast. In 
1920 Father Alborghetti, SJ., sent us a report of its substance: "The Portuguese built 
on the site a small chapel with a picture of Xavier. It was knocked down about seventeen 
years ago, when the railroad station was built there. The moistiu^e of the monsoon had 
destroyed the painting. In the Portuguese church dedicated to the Trinity, I erected 
a chapel with a statue of Xavier and paintings from his life and a glass window recalling 
his scourging. The palm grove was cut down by the Dutch so that the artillery of the 
fortress would have free scope in event of an attack." Lucena accepts three different 
anecdotes: The first is a further edition of Valignano's account: Xavier sailed from 
Cochin to Goa in December, 1544, and on the way landed in Cannanore (2, 20). The 
second is a variant of the account of F. Henriques: The soldier played cards, lost six 
hundred cruzados, and was in danger of losing everything. Xavier helped him. He 
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There were also other conversions which moved men to speak of Xavier's 
pi*etematural knowledge of the status of a person's soul. Diogo Madeira,^ a 
married man living in Goa, had sailed with Xavier from Negapatam to Sao Thom^ 
in 1545. During the voyage Francis prophesied a storm and advised against sailing 
further. Some years later Madeira was in Cochin on the point of carrying out 
a scheme with a guilty conscience when he imexpectedly met Master Francis near 
the monastery of Santo Antonio. He went up to greet him and kissed his hand. 
Francis then asked him how he was doing, and Madeira replied: "Well." But 
he immediately heard Francis say that he might be doing well as far as his body 
was concerned, but it was not so with his soul. Madeira then saw that the priest 
knew of his evil project, and he went to confession. 

Master Francis treated those who helped him in the conversion of the pagans 
with much respect and gratitude. He coimted the aged bishop of Goa, the secular 
clergy, the Franciscans, and the Dominicans among his many friends. But this 
was particularly true of his confreres in the Society of Jesus, those "holy souls," 
whom God had entrusted to him, unworthy though he deemed himself to be of 


shuffled the cards for him and told him to play again. After the man had regained 
his losses, he wished to continue playing, but Xavier ordered him to stop. The gambler 
was converted and from then on would have nothing to do with cards. The author 
introduces the story in his chapter on Xavier's activities in Malacca in 1545, but he notes 
that the place and time were not known (3, 12). The third anecdote, a variant on the 
testimony of Darvellos is placed in 1548: Shoi^y after Pdrez' departure from Goa on 
April 6, 1548, the governor sent some ships with food and munitions and eight fustas 
with soldiers for D. Alvaro, whom he had sent to Aden. Xavier by chance heard that 
there was a soldier on these fustas who had not confessed for eighteen years. He sailed 
with him in order to convert him. He sat beside him when he was gambling, won his 
friendship, and finally asked him who had heard his confession before his embarkment. 
The man told him that he had gone to confession to the vicar in Goa but had not 
received absolution. At the next place where they landed, Xavier heard his confession 
and gave him a light penance. He scourged himself in the woods and then sailed back 
to Ck>a. The following is to be noted on this: Lucena takes the eight fustas from 
Correa (Lendas IV 635), but Xavier could not at the time abandon the deathly ill governor. 
Tursellinus received from Lucena a copy of his third anecdote for the second edition of 
his life of Xavier, published in 1596 <3, 15). Bartoli already had at his disposition the 
processes of 1615 and 1616. He assumes two different anecdotes. The first of these 
corresponds to the second of Lucena and is placed on the voyage from Mailapur to 
Malacca in 1545 (2, 2). The second corresponds to Lucena's third, but with two additions. 
He used for it the testimony of Brito de Azevedo in the first Lisbon process (the con¬ 
verted gambler enters a monastery) and the now lost testimony of the eyewitness Fran¬ 
cisco Ledi, who in 1566 leased from the viceroy D. AntAo de Noronha the village of Ma- 
paulem in the PraganA ManorA in the territory of Bassein <cf. O Oriente Portuguis 7-9 
[1934/35] 144). According to it Xavier landed in the neighborhood of Quilon (2, 29). 
Sousa, like Lucena, gives three incidents in his Oriente Conquistado: The first cor¬ 
responds to the first in Lucena (1, 1, 1, 26). The second follows the second incident in 
Bartoli, but he places the site of the scourging at CariapatAo, twenty-three leagues north 
of Goa, where the ship took on water (1, 1, 1, 36). The third incident corresponds to 
Bartoli's first (1, 3, 1, 2). Brou accepts four instances: The first corresponds to Lucena's 
first (I 300), the second follows Darvellos' testimony (I 300-301), the third corresponds to 
Lucena's second (I 337), the fourth is a combination of Lucena's third and Sousa, Or. 
Conq. 1, 1, 1, 36 (II 32-33). 

130 In 15^ Diogo Madeira sailed as captain of a fusta with the fleet of the viceroy 
Constantino de Braganga to Jaffna (Couto 7, 9, 1, p. 304). After the capture of the capital 
during a revolt of the people, he was imprisoned by Sankily, the king of Jaffna 
(Queyroz 376). 

131 See his testimony at the Goa process in 1556 (MX II 214^215). 

132 See on this (Juadros in DI III 335, Coelho ibid. 164, *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8a, and 
Huonder, "Die Eintracht unter den Missionaren," KM 38 (1909/10) 53-55 83-86. 
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their care. In his love and care for them, he was a father to them all, but 
especially to those who bore the cross of Christ on missions far from the Por¬ 
tuguese forts—on the Fishery Coast, in Travancore, and on the islands of the 
Moluccas.!^ Nevertheless he used to say and write to all that without true, 
prompt, and joyful obedience one could not be a true son of the Society nor 
persevere in it with joy, merit, and consolation. He wanted all of the priests and 
brothers of the Society to be truly obedient. Their obedience should not only 
be prompt and indifferent to their own religious superiors but also to secular 
authorities; and he used to say that it was much safer to obey and to be ruled 
than to command and to let oneself be led by one’s own judgment and discretion. 
He also told, and even ordered, superiors to correct and punish those who failed 
to obey in any way. 

Along with his love for Christ, his King and Lord, Francis had a deep affection 
for the Society of Jesus. He was grateful to the Society, after God, for his 
vocation as an apostle to the pagans, for his knowledge of Christ, and for the 
inner happiness which he experienced, and which surpassed all earthly joys. He 
was also indebted to his helpers in the combat. They were for him “a society 
of love," "a holy society," and of the order itself he once wrote: “If I should 
ever forget the Society of the name of Jesus, then may my right hand be for¬ 
gotten." He never forgot his companions at the University of Paris. He 
bore their signatures along with his vow formula as precious relics with him on 
all his voyages, He frequently thought of the earlier years which he had spent 
with them. He repeatedly asked them to write to him about the Society and 
the works which it was accomplishing. ^ He recommended himself to the prayers 
of his confreres, and especially to those of the professed, In all his difficulties 
and dangers, he was encouraged by his confidence in their deserts. From year 
to year he waited with holy impatience for the mail from Europe; and when it 
arrived, he read their letters with tears of joy.”’ The news which he received 
of the confirmation of the Society and of its progress in Europe filled him with 
a similar delight.”* 

Francis was particularly pleased with the letters which he received from 
Ignatius, *5® "the father of his soul," his "only father in Christi vtsceribos." He 


EX II 287; cf. 211-212. 

1” Ibid. I 106; II 394. 

U5 *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8a, Laborde 93-99, UbiUos 85-102. 

Cf. GS III 210, Laborde 19-26, Ubillos 103-124. 

O’ EX II 7-8. 

i3» Ibid. I 393, DI I 317-318. 

09 EX I 395. 

«« Ibid. II 375. 

”» Ibid. I 370; II 577-578; Vol. Ill, p. 134. 

”2 EX I 172 175-176 272; Vol. II, p. 409. 

”3 EX I 29^30 89 127-128; II 15-16 66 351 375. 

Ibid. 259 330 393-396. 

”5 Ibid. II 293. 

Ibid. II 149 205-206. 
w DI I 317; II 287. 
i« EX I 175-176; Vol. II, p. 409. 

”9 DI I 317-318. 

oo On this see A. Huonder, "Ignatius von Loyola und Franz Xaver, ein Freundshafts- 
bund zweier Heiligen,” KM 50 (1922) 185-190; 0. Karrer, "Ignatius and Franz Xaver," 
Jesuitenkalender fur das Jahr 1923 (Regensbing, 1922) 30-40; L. Lopetegui, "San Francisco 
Javier y San Ignacio de Loyola de 1548 a 15%,” Studia Missionalia 7 (1952) 5-32; and 
H. Marin, "San Francisco Javier y San Ignacio de Loyola,” Razdn y Fi 146 (1952) 45-58. 
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was deeply moved by the letter which Ignatius had written to him appointing 
him provincial of India, and which he had ended with the words: "Entirely yours, 
without being able to forget you at any time.” Francis wrote his reply to this 
letter on his knees and with his eyes filled with tears. It was the most intimate 
letter which he ever sent from India, and he closed it with the words: "Your 
least son, and the one in farthest exile. ” He thanked Ignatius for his vocation 
to the Society of Jesus, and he ascribed to his prayers the divine protection 
which he had experienced in the difficulties and dangers of Japan. He was 
convinced that Ignatius was guided by the Holy Spirit and that God spoke to 
him through his letters. ^ Along with a relic of St. Thomas and the signatures 
of his other fint companions, Francis carried that of Ignatius in a reliquary which 
he wore about his neck.*® He constantly recalled Ignatius' admonitions,*® and 
in his own letters and instructions he frequently recalled passages from the 
Exercises, as he did from the Scriptures,*® for master and disciple were both 
inspired by the same spirit from the time that they were living together in 
Paris.*® Francis always strove to instill his love for Ignatius and his Society in 
the hearts of his subjects. In his conversations with them, as Teixeira had fre* 
quently observed, he was accustomed to call the general of the order "our blessed 
Father Ignatius,” "the saintly Father Ignatius.” And he also heard him say in 
his general instructions and private conversations: "Brothers, if each one of us 
were now standing before our blessed Father Ignatius, what an entirely different 
knowledge would he have of each one of us from that which we each have of 
ourselves!” When he wished to give some special order or advice, Francis would 
also say: "I therefore ask, order, and command this for the love, reverence, and 
obedience which we owe to our blessed Father Ignatius,” as Teixeira heard him 
say and saw him write on various occasions.*^* 

*5* EX II 5 7 16. 

*® Ibid. 286-295. In the second Goa process of 1615, (Caspar do Souro, who attended 
Xavier’s lessons in Goa as an eleven-year-old boy in 1552 and entered the Society there in 
1556, declared that Xavier always read the letters he received from the founder of the 
order on his knees, and that he also answered them in this position (*Relatio 1619, 21); 
but this is an exagaeration. 

*® "Menor hijo y en destierro maior” (EX II 293). Xavier closed his last letter to 
Ignatius shortly before his departure for China with these same words {ibid. 376). 

*® Ibid. I 9-11 26. 

*» Ibid. II 287. 

*» Ibid. I 8(«1. 

t® Ibid. II 577-578. 

*» Ibid. 150. 

*® In Vol. I, pp. 216-224, we practically reconstructed the text of St. Ignatius' Spiritual 
Exercises from Xavier's wo^s. On this see also Fermin de Urmeneta, "Asc6tica Xaveriana. 
Reminiscendas de los ‘Ejerddos’ en las cartas de Javier,” Manresa 24 (1952) 265-279, 
and I. Iparraguirre, "Los Ejercidos espirituales Ignacianos, el m6todo misional de 
S. Francisco Javier y la miskSn Jesuitica de la India en el siglo XVI,” Studio Missionatia 
5 (1950) 343. 

*® L. Michel enumerates fourteen points to indicate that the same spirit inspired 
Ignatius and Xavier. He finds a difference in outlook in only two: Ignatius gave orders 
in virtue of holy obedience only from weighty reasons (FN II 487), whereas Xavier did 
this frequently. Ignatius would have preferred that Xavier had remained in India and 
sent another to China, whereas Xavier went there himself {Vie de S. Francois Xavier 
[Paris, 1908] 454-467). But Xavier was in India, where the great distances and the rare 
postal service could bring it about that a mission could remain empty for years if his 
orders were not immediately obeyed. With respect to the voyage to China, Ignatius 
was still of the opinion that Xavier was also in this led by the Holy Spirit (DI III 3). 

®* As Teixeira wrote to Ribadeneyra in 1584 (FN IV 971-972; see also "Teixeira It., 
F. 3, c. 8a). — A reader of this section on Xavier's spirituality may perhaps here miss 
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7. The Cares of the Provincial (March—April, 1552) 

March was already coming to a close, and the time for sailing to China was 
growing nearer. Francis was busy with preparations for the voyage and with 
the care of his confreres in St. Paul's College, but he was also occupied with other 
spiritual labors in Goa and with the many visitors who came to see him. He had 
moreover to think of the distant stations and confreres. News had come from 
Ormuz, Bassein, and San Thom^ that required his interventions. 

On March 23 he wrote a letter to Father Gongalo Rodrigues, who had been 
sent to take the place of Master Caspar in Ormuz in 1551.^ He had to order 
him in virtue of holy obedience to be subject to the vicar of the city in all things, 
and to preach, hear confessions, and celebrate Mass only with his permission. 
Under no circumstances should he break with him, and he should also remain 
on good terms with the beneficiaries.^ He began his letter as follows: 

God our Lord knows how much happier I would be to know you personally than 
to write to you, since there are many things which can be treated better in words and 
face to face than they can through letters. 

1 am very glad to hear news of you from those who come from there, though I 
would have been much happier to have seen a letter from you in which you would 
have given me an account of the fruit which you have produced, or to say it better, 
that which God does through you, and what He ceases to do and to confide to you 
because of the impediments and faults coming from your part.... 

What I commend you to do in virtue of obedience is that you should be very 
obedient to the Padre vigario,^ and that you should preach and hear confessions and 


deductions from the saint's graphology. Girolamo Moretti, O.FM.Con., who died in 
1963, wrote a comprehensive Trattato di Grafologia, which appeared in an eighth, enlarged 
edition in 1955. He was of the opinion that the most improbable things can be con¬ 
cluded from the examination of a person's writing. He also wrote / Santi della Scrit- 
tura, Esami grafologici (Padova, 1952), which has been translated into German, French, 
Dutch, and English. On pp. 16^171 of this work, he discusses Xavier and, as a sample 
of his writing, uses the saint's letter to Ignatius of January 29, 1552. In this regard one 
should make a comparison of the three samples of Xavier's writing given in EX I, 1, 
and note the great difference between Xavier's writing in 1540, 1M5, and 1552. This 
should have been taken into account in his analysis. also with respect to his con¬ 
clusions the critical observations of A. Rodev^ck in Geist und Leben 31 (1958) 218-226. 
On Moretti, see Scritture, Rivista di Problemi Grafologici I (Ancona, 1971) 11-15. 

1 Gongalo Rodrigues was bom in 1517 or 1518 in Calheiros (Braga), a son of Joao 
de Prol and Constanga de Velas. He entered the Society in Coimbra in 1545, having been 
moved to do so by the preaching of Strada (Franco, Imagem de Coimbra I 624; DI IV 
453). He sailed as a priest to India in 1551 (DI II 199 238), arriving there at the beginning 
of September. Eight days later he was sent to Ormuz to take the place of Master 
Caspar (ibid. 410). After laboring with success (ibid. 331-377), he had to retimi gravely 
ill to Goa in 1553 (ibid. 484 518). In 1554 he was in Bassein (ibid. 187), and in 1555 
was sent to Abyssinia in order to learn the Negus' opinion on the sending of the patri¬ 
arch (see his letter in Beccari X 48-51, and the accounts of Paes, ibid. Ill 27-33, and 
Almeida, ibid. V 351-367). He returned in 1556. In 1557 he was again on the Bassein- 
ThRna mission, where he founded the station of Trindade (see his letters, ibid. Ill 690- 
693; IV 96-105 113-118). He was sick in Goa in 1560. In 1561 he accompanied the embassy 
to Adil KhRn (see his letters, ibid. V 129-145). In 1561 he was again in Thana as superior 
(ibid. V 268 619 631-632; VI 84-85). In October, 1564, he returned deathly ill to Goa (ibid. 
VI 337-338 602), where he died at the beginning of 1565, "after having served as a true 
servant of God in the Society" (ibid. 492). The judgments of 1559 and 1560 speak highly 
of him (ibid. IV 385^386 399 543 469 519). See Franco, Imagem de Coimbra I 624-640. He 
is not to be confused with the Spaniard Gonzalo Rodriguez, who sailed to India in 1561. 

2 EX II 321-326. Xavier sent Brother Alvaro Mendes to help him (ibid. 451). 

3 In 1545 the vicar was Roque Domingues, who however went to India in this same 
year (Q 1525). In 1547 the captain of Ormuz wrote that the vicar was yoimg and not 
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say Mass with his permission and good pleasure. And attend to what I command you 
in virtue of obedience, that you do not for any reason break with the Padre vigario. 
Do what you can well with him.... Show great respect to the other Padres, ^ and 
see that you do not contemn anyone; be friendly to all. They should find an example 
in you in the way that you obey the Padre vigario, and the people should consequently 
take example from you so that they fully obey the Padre vigario in all things. And 
see that the fruit which you have to produce is more to be had by giving them an 
example of obedience and humility than by preaching. 

Avoid being singular, and put aside the favor of the world, and abhore all vain 
opinion of yourself. This presumption of seeking to be singular does harm to many of 
our Society. I have dismissed many from the Society of the name of Jesus after re¬ 
turning from Japio because I found them subject to this vice and to others. Take great 
care that you do not do something for which you would be dismissed. In order to 
live in humility in our Society, you should remember how much greater need you have 
of the Society than the Society has of you. Therefore be ever watchful, and never be 
forgetful of yourself. For what remembrance will one have of others if one forgets 
oneself? I am 'writing these lines to you because of the love which 1 have for you and 
the good which 1 desire for you, and also because of some things which have reached 
this city from there and are not of much humility and obedience and edification. 

I have ordered Mestre Caspar to write to you, since he has experience of that land, 
so that he may give you advice on how you may better serve God our Lord; and you 
may thus reckon his letters as though they were mine so that you may follow them. 

1 warn you not to intervene in marriage cases, and not to absolve those who are 
secretly married without the express command or permission of the Padre vigario; and 
I order you this in virtue of obedience so that you comply with it. 

When Mestre Caspar went to Ormuz, 1 gave him certain rules so that he might 
guide himself by them. It seems to me that the copy is there with you. ^ Read it once 
each week so that it will remain better in your memory, and so that you may help 
yourself in the things pertaining to the service of Cod. 

Since it is very important for the service of God that you show much obedience and 
humility towards the Padre vigario, I order you in virtue of obedience through this 
present letter that you ask pardon with much humility, getting down upon your knees, 
for all the disobediences and failures of the past, and that you kiss his hand, telling 
him that you are doing this through obedience; he will then give you an order so that 
you may practice obedience. And for greater conformity and humility, you should once 
each week kiss his hand.... 

See to it that in yoiur preaching you do not offend anyone. Do not seek to preach 
subtle and learned matters but only moral questions. With much modesty and piet>' 
reproach the sins of the people. Reprehend public sinners fraternally and in secret.... 

Write to me in great detail what Cod is doing through you in that city and of the 
friendship that exists between you and the vigario and the other Padres and all the 
people; for from this college letters will be sent to me in China, where I am now 
going; and I shall be very happy there to see your letters. I am leaving Coa twent>‘ 
days from now. 

Affairs in Japdo are going very prosperously. Padre Cosme de Torrez and Joao 
Femdndez are staying there with the many Christians who have already been converted 
and are being every day converted. They know the language well and, because of this, 
are producing very great fruit. This year Brothers are going there to help them. The 
hardships which they endure there are much greater than I can put in writing, and 
without making a comparison, greater than those which you are experiencing there and 
the Brothers who are in these regions, no matter how great they may be. I am writing 


suited for the difficult position (Q 3206). In 1549 the vicar was Antonio de Moura (DI 
1660). 

^ There were in addition to the vicar in Ormuz four beneficiaries <Botelho, Tombo 96). 
5 EX II 80-101. 
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this to you so that you may constantly remember them in your sacrifices and prayers 
to God our Lord. 

When you write to the college, write also with great brevity and obedience and 
reverence to the Lord Bishop, and give him an account of what you are doing there 
since he is our prelate, and has so much love for us, and favors us in all that he can. 

1 am writing this letter to you as to a man who has virtue and perfection to under¬ 
stand and savour, and not to a weak man in whom I little trust.... And since, through 
the mercy of God, we shall soon see each other in the glory of paradise, I say no more 
than that you remember with what love I am writing this letter to you, and this so that 
you may receive it with that true intent, love, and good will with which I am writing 
to you. 

From this college of Santa ¥6 of Goa on the twenty-second of March, 1552. 

Show this letter to the Padre vigario. 

Your Brother in Christ, 


Francisco. 


On March 27 Xavier wrote a second letter for Andrd de Carvalho, the brother 
of Gil Fernandes de Carvalho, to Simon Rodrigues.^ Carvalho was sick in body 
and soul. He suffered from constant headaches in the Indian climate, and an 
irresistible homesickness was pulling him back to Morocco, where his father and 
his two brothers were fighting against the Moors. He hoped that in Portugal his 
health would improve and that he would be able to continue his studies. Xavier 
ordered him to go to Cochin and to sail for Portugal with the next fleet at the 
beginning of 1553. His accompanying letter was brief and addressed to Simon 
Rodrigues, and since the latter was on the point of traveling to Rome for the 
general congregation, it was addressed in his absence to the rector of the college 
of Coimbra. It read as follows: 

My dearest Brother in Christ, Mestre Simao. 

I shall be brief in writing to you at this time since I must write to you at length 
through many other letters in order to let you know the news of our Society in these 
parts of Imdia. It seems proper for me to send to Portugal Amdr^ Carvalho, the bearer 
of this present letter, because he is sick in these parts and there is his native country, 
where he will perhaps be better. He is a leading person in this Kingdom, from what 
all tell me, and a person from whom much can be hoped because of the virtues which 
God our Lord has given him and in His mercy will increase. I can write nothing of 
him except that he has much virtue. I hope in God our Lord that, after he has acquired 
learning and virtues in greater abimdance, he will produce much fruit in the Society. 
I earnestly ask you for the love of the service of God our Lord, my Brother, Mestre 

Simio, that you receive him with that love and charity with which Amdr^ de Carvalho 

and I hope that he will be received and consoled. 

I shall write to you in great detail the news in these parts of Ymdia before I leave 
for China, which will be fifteen days from now. May God our Lord unite us in the 
glory of paradise, since I do not know when we shall see each other again physically 
in this life. Know for certain, my Brother, Mestre Simao, that I keep you impressed 
upon my soul; and since I am constantly seeing you in spirit, the physical sight of 
you, which I so greatly desire to see, does not now cause me such concern as it did, 

and this is so because I see you ever present in my soul. 

Written in Goa, today, the twenty-seventh of March, 1552. 

Mestre Francisco. 


6 Ibid. 327-330. According to Franco, Xavier told him at the time of his departure 
that he would die where his relatives had lost their lives [in Africa] (Ano Santo 50). 
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In Bassein Melchior Gonsalves had given serious scandal to the people, and 
Xavier had already written to Misser Paulo from Cochin that he should be called 
back to Goa. He now came^ with a letter from Father Melchior Nimes Barreto, 
whom Francis had sent to Bassein at the beginning of March with the scholastic 
Luis Frois * so that he might take Gonsalves' place as superior. Barreto was con¬ 
sequently alone with Father Francisco Lopes, who, in keeping with Xavier's 
instructions,’ had been sent there as a preacher in 1550. But Xavier had now to 
recall him also from there to Goa. New assistants were consequently needed in 
Bassein. Xavier had already sent there Paulo Guzerate, who had been a student 
for many years in St. Paul's College, as an interpreter. Father Francisco Henriques 
and three scholastics—^FemSo do Souro, Gil Barreto, and Manuel Teixeira—were 
now similarly designated for the Bassein mission. They were to sail there after 
his own departure. Francis answered Barreto's letter on April 3: 

I received your letter through Belchior Gongalvez. I am very happy with it. May 
it please God to grant you the grace to give a good fragrance to our Society since the 
people there have been so scandalized by us. For the service of God I recommend 
to you as much as I can that you edify those people to the extent of your abilities. 
If you are prudent and humble, I hope in God that you will produce mu^ fruit. 

I am sending you Francisco Amriques so that he may remain with Manuel in Tanaa; ^ 
and Jorio can stay with youD in order to take care of the affairs of the house, and 
Barreto M to teach, and you to edify, to teach Christian doctrine, to preach, and to 


7 He was dismissed by Xavier (EX II 347; P^rez, InformoQdo 71; Polanco IV 551). 

> Seb. Gonsalves wrote that Xavier had sent Father Belchior Gbngalves and Brother 
Luis Frois to Bassein before the winter of 1549. A copy of his text has by error Simao 
Lids Proez (3, 22) instead of Irmao Luis Froez^ This has led to the false assumption 
that Sim&o de Vera was perhaps sent with Frois (DI 1 563, corrected in VIII 777). At 
the end of October, 1551, Frois accompanied Bameus from Bassein to Chaul. On 
December L 1552, he noted that he had been at that time for a year on the Bassein 
mission (ibid. II 459-460). On January 12, 1549, Xavier wrote that there were two con¬ 
freres in Bassein (EX II 9); and on February 2, 1549, he left Melchior (jongalves there 
with a helper (ibid, 74). In October, 1549, Gago wrote that Belchior Gon^lves was in 
Bassein with two brothers (DI I 563). On April 24, 1552, Xavier wrote to Barzaeus from 
Cochin that he should exercise Baltasar Nunes and the brother who came with Belchior 
Gongalves from Bassein much in lowly tasks (EX II 441442). By this brother is meant 
Frois, since we encounter him in Goa from April, 1552, on. There, in St. Paul's CoU^, 
he was an eyewitness of Xavier's last days in that city (DI II 455). He has given an 
extensive account (ibid. 450456) of the frequent reports which Xavier gave at the time 
on Japan (JapSin. 5, 135; 6, 113; 8, 225). He also fr^uently served his Mass, as he wrote 
to his confreres in Coimbra and Evora in 1593 (Franco, Imagem de Lisboa 971). 

’ In June, 1549, Xavier had written from Malacca to Goa. that if preachers came 
from Portugal that year, one of them should be sent to Bassein, even if A. Gomes was 
the only preacher left in the college in Goa; and he had given this order to A. Gomes 
under holy obedience (EX II 129). The letter reached Goa in March, 1550, and Lopes 
was accordingly sent to Bassein, perhaps with Frois. Lopes had entered the order in 
Goa in 1548 and was ordained to the priesthood there in 1549. He was a good priest 
but had studied only the rudiments of theology. He lacked not only the necessary 
knowledge but also the requisite prudence. He is to be distinguished from different 
namesakes. One of these entered the order in Goa in 1556; the other there in 1581; 
the third entered in Portugal in 1589 and sailed to India in 1592. 

M We conclude this from the fact, for example, that Teixeira wrote to Ribadeneyra 
that he had been present at Xavier's departure from Goa. The latter took with him 
three confreres and the Chinese Antonio, "E estas 4 pessoas vimos ir com elle todos 
os que emtao neste collegio de Goa estavamos* (FN IV 969). 

D EX II 330-334. The letter was dictated, which explains its faulty orthography. 

^ Teixeira. 

H FernAo do Souro. 

w Gil Barreto. 
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instruct. 1 am very happy with what you write about the order which you have estab¬ 
lished for preaching. Practice yourself as much as you can in preaching, for I hope 
in God our Lord that if you are humble you will be^me a great preacher. 

Send Framcisquo Lopez to this college at once with the first ship that sails here 
from there, and under no circumstances may he remain there. 

Read the items which I have recommended to you many times. Experience will teach 
you many things if you are humble and prudent; in the meantime guide yourself by 
the instructions which you have obtained from here. Francisco Amriquez is going to 
be under your obedience; and see to it that you order him in virtue of obedience that 
he avoid scandalizing anyone, and that he should be very patient and agreeable; and you 
should take pains to learn if the people are offended by him or by the others and 
immediately employ remedies if they are. And see to it that you are very vigilant with 
respect to yourself and then with respect to the others; and see to it that you immediately 
dismiss from the Society those who are caught in public sins and give great scandal to 
the people, for 1 shall regard those whom you dismiss from the Society as being 
dismissed, since I confide so much in your prudence that you will dismiss them with 
just cause and reason. 

With respect to the revenues of the college there, see that they are used more ra 
spiritual than on material temples. Build only those material temples which are necessary 
and caxmot be avoided. All the rest will be for spiritual temples. 1 therefore order 
you to take in native boys and teach them when they are small so that when th^ grow 
up they shall produce fruit. 

During the past days 1 have sent there Paulo Gozarate,!^ who was taught here in 
the college for many years; he has a very good tongue for teaching the Christians of 
the land and to preach to them all that which the Padre tells him. 

With respect to the revenues of the house there, it seems to me that it will be good 
to employ them in accordance with the intention of the King, just as you have written 
to me, and also so that the people are not scandalized. If you can easily see to it that 
some cottons 17 come to this house, so that those here can be clothed in them, do so; 
and if this cannot be done without depriving those who are there, then, in that case, 
use them all there to the service of God. 

Be very zealous in preaching and hearing confessions and visit the hospital, the 
prisoners, and the Mysericordia. Doing these things with humility and charity, God 
will grant you favor with the people. Even though you should not gain favor with your 
preaching, you will produce much fruit. And take care of what I recommend, that 
you be very friendly with the vigaryo and all the Padres and the captain, and the officials 
of the King, and of all the people, since upon your knowing how to obtain the good 


^ On December 7, 1552, M. Nunes Barreto wrote from Bassein to his confreres in 
Coimbra about his preaching in Goa: *1110 whole time up until February [1552], five 
whole months, I was preaching and hearing confessions in Goa, but in the manner which 
you there know, with very little humility and little devotion, buscando pontinhos pera 
agradar por via de letrado ,... querendo alumear a outros sent em mint ser abraz/ado, 
espirava como candea que tern o pavio humido e nao desposto pera, ardendo primeiro 
bem em si, alumear a acender outros"* (DI II 494). Cabral also passed judgment an 
Barreto's preaching in 1559: ''Muito letrado e visto na Escritura... e inda que no pregar 
nam tern muita graga, folgam muito todos de o ouvir" (ibid. IV 451). 

w Called “Gujarati” from his native land. Xavier ordered Torres to give the Exercises 
to four of the native Latin students in St. Paul's (Allege: Diogo (from Mozambique), 
Andr6 [Vaz] (from Carambolim), Paulo (from GujarSt), and Manuel (probably the Chinese 
who sailed with Xavier to Japan). Tliey made these with many tears and a great 
imderstanding of Christ, as he wrote on January 25, 1549 (DI I 478). 

17 Xavier is speaking of teadas, the valued cotton textiles of Thfina (Dalgado II 364). 
The city was famed for its looms, especially those of the silk weavers (DI II 541). 
Before it was destroyed by the Moors, it had five thousand silk looms alone, as Francisco 
Henriques wrote in 1556 (ibid. Ill 591). The art of weaving also flourished in Bassein 
(Botelho, Cartas 7). 

H The hospital lay “defronte da fortaleza, pera a banda do mar, junto da Miseri- 
cordia” (Botelho, Tombo 217). 
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will of these men, making yourself loved by them, depends the fruit you will produce 
with your preaching. Write to me in Malaqua in September in great detail about the 
fruit which you are producing; and also write frequently to this college. May God our 
Lord join us together in the glory of paradise. Amen. 

Written in Goa on the third day of April, 1552. 

Ftancisco. 

During the night of Passion Sunday, the same day that Xavier wrote this 
letter, Father Domingos Carvalho, one of the three whom Francis had called 
to Japan, died piously. He had received him into the Society in Goa, and Carvalho 
had always been an example for all because of his meekness and humility. As 
a teacher of the humanities, he had not only instructed his pupils in Latin, but 
he had also inspired them with a love of virtue. He had always been constant 
in his vocation, and although he had been spitting blood for a year and a half 
he had retained his longing to die in Japan. Master Caspar, the second one 
to be called there, was now out of the question; and the third, Gago, was destined 
for China. ^ It was about this time that Xavier dictated a letter to him for 
Cipriano, the old, thoughtless and tactless zealot who had quarreled with the 
vicar in San Thom^ as had his companion Gongalo Fernandes. He had thus given 
public scandal and needed to be given a sharp rebuke.^ At the beginning of his 
letter Francis went straight to the point: 

You have carried out very badly the instructions which I gave on what you should 
do in Sancto Thom ^.22 It is clear that little remains of the conversation of our blessed 
Father Ignatio.^ It seems very bad to me that you are bringing accusations and 
complaints against the vigairo. You always use your strong temper. All that you do 
on the one hand you destroy on the other. Know for certain that I am displeased 
with the quarrels which you provoke there. If the vigairo does not do what he should, 
he will not emend his ways because of your corrections, especially when they are given 
with little prudence, as you give them. You are now so accustomed to do your own 
will that no matter where you are you offend everyone with your way of acting, and 
would make others believe that it is your temperament to be so violent.^ May it 
pleace God that some day you do penance for these follies. 

For the love of our Lord I ask you to subdue your will, and that in the future you 
emend the past; for it is not a trait of character to be so irritable but a great neglect 
which you have of God and of your conscience and of the love of your neighbors. And 
know for certain that at the hour of your death you will certainly discover that what I 
am telling you is true. I earnestly ask you in the name of our blessed Father Ignatio 
that in these few days which remain to you,^ you greatly emend yourself so that you 
become docile, meek, patient, and humble. And know for certain that everything is 
gained through humility. If you cannot do as much as you desire, do what you can 
do well. Nothing is achieved in these parts of India by force, and the good which is 
done through humility fails to be done when you seek to do things through shouting 


w DI II 452 512. 

^ EX II 340 361 371 472; DI II 411 (this is the first time he is mentioned as being 
destined for China) 453-454 581. 

21 EX II 384-391. 

22 Cyprian was sent to San Thom6 before Xavier's departure for Japan in 1549. The 
instruction which Xavier gave him is lost (EX II 80). 

23 Cyprian had entered the Society in Rome <MI Epp. I 184; EX II 361; DI III 297-302). 
2^ In 1543 Simao Rodrigues wrote to Ignatius about Cyprian: “Le dev6is cxcribir que 

ubedesca y se humilie y quebre su juizio, porque es hecho tan gran satrapa que diera 
consego al imperador, y sy no lo recibiere, entonces pensar6 mds acertar" <Ep. Broiiti 532). 
25 In November, 1555, Cyprian wrote that he was sixty-five years old (DI III 301). 
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and impatience.... I know well that none of these things will be of any use, but I 
am not imaware that at the hour of your death you will be sorry for them. 

It seems to me that Gon^o Ferndndez^s is also of your temperament, untractable 
and little patient. And with the pretext of the service of God our Lord, you hide your 
impatience, saying that the zeal for God and for souls moves you to do what you do. 
What you cannot obtain from the vigairo through humility, you will not attain through 
discord. 

For the love and obedience which you would have towards Father Ignatio, 1 ask 
you that, after you have read this letter, you go to the vigairo and kneel down on both 
knees upon the earth and ask his pardon for all that has passed and kiss his hand; 
and I would be more consoled if you would kiss his feet and promise him that as long 
as you are to remain there, you will not deviate in anything from his will. And believe 
me that in the hour of your death you will be glad to have done this; and confide in 
God our Lord and do not doubt that when God sees your humility, and it has been 
manifested to the people, that all which you will ask for the service of God and the 
salvation of souls will be granted to you. You and others are clearly wrong in this: 
without possessing much humility and. giving great signs of it to the people with whom 
you converse, you ask that the people do what you demand as to Brothers of the Society; 
and you do not remember and do not lay a foundation in the virtues of our Father 
Ignatio, because of which God gave him so much authority among the people.... 

I know full well that if we were present to each other that you would tell me that 
you are not to blame for what you have done, since you did it for the love of God and 
the salvation of souls. Know for certain and do not doubt that I shall not accept any 
excuse from you, and that I shall be distressed by nothing so much as by your justify¬ 
ing yourself; and I also confess that I shall not be consoled by anything so much as 
by your accusing yoiu^lf. I ask you above all that you have no open disputes with the 
vigario, priests, 27 captains, 2S and persons who have authority in the land, even though 
you see things that have been badly done. Those for which you can provide a good 
remedy, do so; and do not run the risk of losing through quarreling all that you could 
well achieve through humility and meekness. 

Francis dictated his letter in Portuguese this far. He then, for the conclusion, 
wrote in Spanish in his own hand: 

O Cypryano, if you knew the love with which I am writing these things to you, you 
would remember me by day and night, and you would perhaps weep in recalling to 
min d the great love which 1 have for you; and if the hearts of men could be seen in 
this life, believe, my Brother Cypriano, that you would see yourself clearly in my soul. 

Entirely yours, without ever my being able to forget you. 

Francisco. ^ 


26 Nothing further is known about him. He was one of those who had been received 
by A. Gomes. In 1551 he was sent to San Thom6 to replace the ailing brother Gaspar 
Rodrigues, who returned to Goa. Rodrigues died in Goa on March 29, 1551 (DI I 520 
560; II 288 452453). Gongalo Fernandes is no longer mentioned in the catalog of 1553. 
He is not to be confused with his namesakes, for example, the well-known opponent 
of Nobili, who was gained for the Society by H. Henriques in 1561 and died in 1621 
(Besse 199-202 432), and others who entered the Society in Portugal in 1556 and 1561 
(ARSI: Lus. 43, 15v 167). Joao Lopes was sent to San Thom6 to take his place in 1552 
(DI II 451). 

27 Padres, that is, the beneficiaries. 

26 Meant is the captain of the Coromandel Coast. In 1546 this was Gabriel de Ataide 
(Schurhammer, Ceylon 383). 

22 The letter proved to be effective. Cyprian died in San Thom6 in 1559, revered by 
all as a saint. Lancilotto, who had been helped by Cyprian in (}uilon in 1554, wrote to 
Ignatius in 1555: "^Elle h6 o mesmo Sepriano que sempre foy, e por me parecer que V. R. 
o conhece muito bem, nao me estendo mais" (DI III 227). Frois wrote of him: *Foi a 
sua morte, en Choromandel, mui sentida e chorada, de todo povo. Os religiosos de S. 
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8. The Appointment of Master Caspar as Vice-Provincial (April 6, 1552) 

During the middle of April, 1551,* Master Caspar had received Xavier’s letter 
of November 5, 1549, in Ormuz with joy and gratitude. By calling him to come 
to Japan with Cago, and Domingos,* it had fulfilled a desire which he had long 
cherished. * The letter had been brought by Dom Antao de Noronha’s fleet, which 
had sailed on March 29 from Coa in order to recaptiure the fortress of al-Katif 
from the Turks.* It had been forwarded by Antonio Comes, to whom Xavier 
had written that Barzaeus should sail with the first ship leaving Ormuz so that 
he could embark in April in Coa for Japan. At Xavier's request, he had also sent 
along with it a copy of the long letter^ which Francis had sent from Kagoshima 
to his confreres in Coa expressing his high hopes for the spread of the Gospel 
in the great kingdom of Japan and in the still greater empire of China.* 

Even before receiving Xavier's letter, Caspar had dreamed of distant China, 
where he soon hoped to go, and where, with the permission of Father Antonio 
Gomes, he hoped to take with him his companions, more than twelve of whom 
had been won over.* But now, after receiving Xavier's letter, when he spoke of 
his departure for Japan, he encountered great opposition. His friends and followers 
in Ormuz did not want him to leave under any circumstance. They even planned 
on keeping him captive until the time for sailing was past so that he would not 
be able to leave the city. Barzaeus showed Xavier's order to Dom Antao de 
Noronha, but he too declared that the service of God and of the king required 
him to sail with the fleet to al-Katif so that he might encourage the soldiers there 
in their battle with the Turks. It was only a serious illness which eventually 
obliged him to remain in Ormuz. He therefore sent his companion Andr^ Fer¬ 
nandes on the expedition to take his place.* When the fleet had finally returned 


Francisco, que se hay acharao, Ihe fizerlo o ofitio do seu interramento pregando hum 
deles sobrd o mesmo Padre, mostrando ao povo quoanta rezam tinham de sentir a falta 
de hum pay que tanto trabalhara por sua salvagio e que Ihe fora tarn vivo e continuo 
e exemplo pera se emmendarem” (DI IV 286-287). And M. Nunes Barreto wrote: "Em 
San Tom6 h6 falecido o P. Cypriano, homem enteiro e zeloso no servifo de Deus; ali- 
quando excedia a medida no zelo, mas erio tantas as obras da charidade e virtudes 
que fazia, que foi chorado nao somente dos portugueses e christaos da terra, sen3o 
tambem de gentios e mouros; sentirio todos que perderao huum comum emparo" 
(ibid. 515). 

> Under normal circumstances Xavier's letter of November 5, 1549, could have reached 
Goa in the middle of March, 1550, and Ormuz in the middle of April. But the junk 
bearing it did not reach Malacca until April 2, 1550; the crew had remained longer in 
China because of the btuial of their captain, who had died in Kagoshima (DI III 109). 
P6rez had sent Xavier's letter from Malacca to India at the end of November (cf. his 
letters of November 24 and 26, 1550, in DI II 103 and 116). The viceroy was not able 
to report the reception of the letters from Malacca and to send them on from Cochin 
until January 23, 1551 (Q 4592; cf. also 4571 4582, and DI II 153). The Malacca ships 
usually came from Cochin to (Joa in the middle of March (SA III 499); and, after their 
arrival, the ships sailed, still in this same month, with the mail from Goa to Ormuz, 
where they usually arrived in April, fifteen days after their departure <DI II 269). 

2 EX II 214-215. 

* ‘Tenho JA leixado Urmuz pera milhor compryr com a sancta hobidiencia, que me 
chama pera JapAo e pera a China. 0 Senhor ma deixe comprir os mens desejos que 
sempre tive tAo asezos pera esta parte pera onde me chamAo" (DI II 257). 

* Q 4746. Couto gives the departure from Goa as being on April 1. He also gives 
the names of the captains (6, 9, 4). 

5 DI II 222-223. 

« EX II 209-210; see also 217-218. 

* Letter of November 24, 1550, to his confreres in Coimbra (DI II 83-85). 

» Ibid. 257-259. 
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to Ormuz after the fall of the Turkish fortress, and, with the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, the time had come for it to sail back to India, Caspar's admirers in the city 
sought to prevent his departure so as not lose such a precious treasure. They 
even maintained a watch to prevent him by force from embarking, and it was 
only through a ruse that he succeeded in sailing away.’ He had persuaded Dom 
Antio to send a boat to a lonely spot on the island which took his possessions, 
his two companions, and finally himself to Noronha's galleon without being 
observed.'® 

Xavier's long letter on missionary prospects in Japan and mighty China had 
still further aroused Caspar's enthusiasm for this great kingdom. “ From the 
reports which he had received, it seemed to him that China and Cermany were 
only separated by Creat Tartary. In December, 1551, as a proof of this, he sent 
to Ignatius from Coa a number of rhubarb roots which Tartar caravans had 
brought from China to Ormuz. He hoped to write to Ignatius from China and, 
after the country had been converted, to give him a long oral account of it by 
going to Rome straight through Creat Tartary, since nothing is impossible to 
Cod. This same year, five days before Christmas, he had also written a letter 
to his confreres in Coimbra, to which he added the following postscript: 

Farewell in the Lord until we see each other in glory! I shall reveal to you a 
great temptation which I have: It seems to me that part of China is to be converted, 
and that I must cross through Tartary for Rome to ask for men from Father Ignatio. 

Master Caspar had not returned to Coa from Ormuz empty-handed. It was 
true that he had brought only two companions with him for Japan: five others 
had been carried off before his departure by the unbearable summer heat of the 
island, and he had not been able to take the rest with him at the time of his 
secret embsu'kment. Nevertheless two fidalgos, both captains in the fleet which 
brought him back, had at the time of his landing offered to accompany him to 
Japan. Barzaeus had also brought back with him for Japan rich trappings of 
brocade, velvet, and silk, all the vessels and vestments for a pontifical High Mass, 
a Ituge, fine altarpiece, an altar canopy, carpets, other similar objects, and eight 
hundred pardaus in coins. 

Xavier therefore demanded of Master Caspar a great sacrifice when he demo¬ 
lished all these dreams for the future with a single stroke by appointing him as 
his representative in Coa for the duration of his absence in China.** It was of 


’ Ibid. 262 269. 

*® According to Trigault, from a lost letter <3, 3, pp. 228-234), probably the detailed 
Latin report which Caspar mentions in his letter to Ignatius <DI II 259). 

» Ibid. 269. 

« Ibid. 257. 

u Ibid. 266. 

M Ibid. 273. 

•s Ibid. 273 456. 

» Ibid. 244 263. 

n Ibid. 244 454; EX II 440. 

u Caspar wrote to I^iatius on January 12, 1553: “La orden que dex6 el P. Maestro 
Francisco fu6 que yo tubiesse cargo, en su absentia, deste collegio y de todos los de la 
India. Puede V. P. considerar la confusidn que yo tengo, consideradas mis flaquezas. 
Eran muy grandes los desseos que yo sentia de hazer sacriiicio de mi al Senor en el 
Japdn y aquel mar Scitico [the North China Sea]; pero siempre hallo mds acepto a 
Dios el sacriiicio de la obedientia y propria voluntad que ningun otro” (DI II 580). In 
a letter that is now lost, he wrote to Simon Rodrigues that he was bearing the intolerable 
yoke of his new oilice as a severe ptmishment for his sins (Trigault 3, 7, pp. 249-250). 
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no avail that he pleaded his unsuitableness for such a high and responsible office. 
The only thing he succeeded in obtaining from Xavier was a promise that when 
Andr^ Fernandes sailed as a reporter to Rome, he would take a letter with him 
in which he, Francis, would ask Ignatius for a successor in India. 

On April 6 Xavier drew up the document through which he appointed Master 
Caspar as rector of St. Paul's College and vice-provincial of all the lands east of 
the Cape of Good Hope during his own absence. He further ordered him to 
dismiss immediately from the Society all those who would not obey him, even 
though they otherwise possessed excellent qualities; and he should never take back 
into the Society any of those whom he, Xavier, had dismissed before sailing for 
China. He should, however, surrender his office if Ignatius or, after his death, 
another general of the order sent a successor. ^ And, to give a good example to 
all. Master Francis was the first to subject himself to his authority. 

As a complement to this Xavier dictated a further instruction for Gago with 
the following legend upon it: "Jesus! This codicil will be opened if Padre Mestre 
Caspar should die before the Praeposito Geral of the whole Society of the name 
of Jesus provides for a rector of this college to have charge of it and of all those 
who are in these parts.” He then folded and sealed it with the roimd black seal 
of the order. In the document it was ordained that if Father Caspar should die 
before Ignatius had sent a successor, Manuel de Morals should take his place; and, 
if he were absent, Misser Paulo should act as rector of the college and vice¬ 
provincial until his arrivaL And if Morals were dead, his place should be taken 
by Melchior Nunes Barreto until the general sent a successor.^ 

Xavier also dictated a second document to Gago^ and handed it to Caspar 
along with a sealed letter. The first of these read as follows: 

Master Caspar! What you will do in virtue of obedience is the following: First 
of all, if Antonio Gomez should leave Dio during the whole of this year in which we are 
now in so as to go to another part for any reason whatever, you will open up this 
codicil and send him a copy of what it contains, and the original will remain in your 
possession. You will also write to him in conformity with the contents of the codidl. 

After the ships have sailed for the kingdom, even if Antonio Gomes has made no 
preparations for sailing from Dio, you will open the codicil and send him a copy of it. 
You will show the original to the Lord Bishop, and the copy will go with the authentication 
of the Lord Bishop. And you will earnestly ask the Lord Bishop that he may write 
to him, and that he may order him as his subject in virtue of obedience what he must 
do. ^ According to my opinion, the best would be that he should stay in Dyo. 


He wrote to Ignatius as follows: Padre Mestre Francisco, decrarando-lhe eu 

a minha insufficiencia para hum cargo tamanho, como este que me deixou, ainda que 
nao... recuso os trabalhos por amor de Jesu Christo, todavia sou obrigado a descubrir 
aos sopiriores aquelas cousas que porventura nao conhecerfio em mim.... Pelo quel 
elle, doendo-se de mim... ordenou de mandar este noso Irm&o Andr6 FemAndez...,. 
que elle fose representar a V. Sancta Charidade a necessidade que caa temos na nosa 
Compania em ausentia do Padre Mestre Francisco, o qual anda em terras tarn remotas 
e pasa por tantos perigos,... de hum varAo mui perfeito na virtude" (DI II 591). 

20 EX II 335-339. 

21 On December 1, 1552, Frois wrote that God, ^'cortando o filo a seus sanctos deseyos 
que tinha de padecer em JapAo,** ordained that Xavier should appoint Master Caspar as 
his representative, **e pera nisto aynda se mostrar mais decora e excelente umildade do> 
P. Mestre Francisco elle foy o primeiro que se someteo bebayxo de sua obedientia" (DI 
II 456). 

22 EX II 340-342. The ori^nal is still extant. 

23 Ibid, 382-383. The original of this is also extant, but not the sealed letter that 
was enclosed with it. 

2* In the sealed letter Xavier informed A. Gomes that he was dismissing him from 
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If Andr^ Carvalho does not go this year to the kingdom, dismiss him from the 
Society. Do not allow him in any way. for 1 expressly forbid it. to receive orders in 
Yndia. neither of the Gospel or of the Mass, even if the Lord Bishop should go this 
year to Cochin. And if Andr^ Carvalho should come to Goa in opposition to what 1 
have ordered him. you will not receive him in the college, but you will dismiss him 
from the Society if he comes here this year. And you will dismiss him from the 
Society, for this is my intent. And you will tell the Lord Bishop on my behalf that 
I earnestly ask him the favor of not giving him the orders of the Gospel or of the 

Mass. 25 

Francisco. 

As rector of St. Paul's College. Caspar presented Xavier with his plan for its 
reorganization. 

The king had granted the revenues of the pagodas of Goa to the college, which 
had been founded exclusively for native students. 25 and these revenues brought 
in around 1.500 pardaus every year. In addition to this he had given the college 
an annual income of 800 milreis (the equivalent of 2.000 cruzados), payable from 
the revenues of the city of Goa; ^ and in 1549 he had expressly declared that this 
sum should be in addition to the revenues from the pagodas. 2* Besides these, 
the college received the gifts of the pagans and Moors for the king and queen. 
In 1548 these amounted to 1^00 cruzados,^ and in 1549 to 1.000 .20 In 1551 the 
king had relinquished to the Society of Jesus the colleges of Goa and Bassein 
with all their revenues, and he had decreed that candidates and confreres of the 


the Society. On November 16. 1552. the viceroy Noronha wrote to Master Caspar from 
Diu: *'1 found Antonio Gomes here. He is giving very good example and has produced 
much fruit and he greatly longs to remain in the Society and to remain here the whole 
time that he is ordered to do so" <DI II 404). But when he learned about his dismissal 
after the departure of the Portuguese ships at the beginning of 1553. he decided to 
return to Eiuope; and on February 1, 1554. he sailed on the Sdo Bento from Cochin 
for Portugal. It was the largest, strongest, and best ship of the fleet, but it was so 
overladen that it had difficulties in opposing the storms at sea. On April 23. it was 
wrecked and sank at the mouth of the Rio do Infante (now called the Great Fish 
River) east of the Cape of Good Hope. As a final remedy, the main mast was chopped 
down so that it fell towards the land and formed a bridge, which all sought to cross. 
When its entire length was filled with men. three or foiu* huge waves carried them all 
off into the deep. When the survivors were counted on the beach, around 150 people 
were missing: 100 negro slaves and 44 Portuguese, and among these latter was Antonio 
Gomes (Gomes de Brito I 4749 61-65). Andr6 Fernandes, who had been ordered by 
Xavier to give an oral report in Portugal and Rome about those who had been dismissed 
in India, had not yet reached Rome when Polanco, at the request of the general of the 
order, wrote to Caspar Barzaeus on December 24. 1553. about the dismissal of A. Gomes: 
"Del P. Antonio Gdmez ha entendido nuestro Padre la despedida que ordend el P. Maestro 
Francisco. Las causas no se sabe acA; podria ser que se ubiessen remitido al Hermano 
que de allA enbiaron. y este no es venido a Roma, ni tanpoco ha escritto. Entendiendo 
que es buen predicador. si tubiesse subietto en lo demAs bueno para la Ck>mpania. pa- 
rAcele a nuestro Padre que se le permitta venir a Roma a dar ra^n de si. si 61 quiere 
venir.... Y no se piense que sea esta permissidn de venir a Roma inprobar lo hecho 
por el P. Maestro Francisco, que antes se piensa habrA hecho muy bien" (DI III 4142). 
On the dismissal of A. (jomes. see also GS III 328-329. 

25 Carvalho sailed back for Portugal at the beginning of 1553. On his later life^ 
see Vol. Ill, pp. 541-542. 

25 Cf. the rAsumA of the revenues in A. Gomes' letter of December 20. 1548 (DI I 
418419). 

27 Q 2019: DI I 108-109. 

28 Q 4022: DI I 274-276. 

29 Q 4091: DI I 418. 

20 Q 4270: DI I 565. 
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order could be maintained and educated in them, since it would be impossible 
to send a sufficient number of priests from Portugal for the great VK>rk of the 
pagan missions. When he learned of the catastrophic reform of Antonio Gomes, 
he had ordered that no changes could be made in the college of Goa except with 
the approval of the governor and bishop.^ 

When Xavier returned from Japan, the College of St. Paul again had around 
a hundred students, thanks to the measures taken by the viceroy Noronha. These 
consisted of sixty natives and forty Portuguese who were candidates for the 
order. ^ Gaspar’s plan ^ was to divide the college into two separate entities. The 
first, for which the king had granted the revenues of the pagodas, should maintain 
a hundred students, natives and mestizos, especially orphans. They should attend 
the elementary classes for three years, and th^ should also be given solid 
instructions in religion. When they reached their fifteenth year, if they did not 
wish to continue their studies, they should be taught a trade so that they would 
be able to.earn their livelihood. The more gifted students who wished to con¬ 
tinue wdth their studies should be passed on to the second college. This second 
college should be open not only to native students but also to Portuguese and, 
particularly, mestizos, for the most part orphans; and they should be up to 
seventy-two in number after the example of the seventy-two disciples of Jesus. 
It was to be considered as an apostolic school for the increase of the Society 
of Jesus and its helpers. The pupils should study Latin and, later, philosophy 
and theology. They would then be ordained to the priesthood. Their support 
should be secured partly from surplus of the pagoda revenues, partly through a 
confraternity of the Name of Jesus founded for this purpose, partly through alms 
which the pupils, following the practice of the orphans of Pedro Dom^nech in 
Lisbon, would collect twice a week from door to door, partly through further alms 
which the rector would seek. This college should be distinct from the first, and 
separated from it by the residence of the priests and brothers. Only the students 
of this college should sing at Mass and chant the Hours in the college church on 
Simdays and feast days, and Xavier ordered Master Gaspar to look for a music 
teacher for them.** 

Xavier advised Barzaeus to present this plan to the viceroy and to the bishop. 
If they agreed wnth it, he should write to Ignatius and obtain his approval. ** 

The college had unfortunately been erected on an unhealthy site. The hill 
on which Nossa Senhora do Monte stood blocked the breeze from the north. 
Because of the sweltering heat, many of the students fell ill. Barzaeus should 
therefore present the king also with the plan of transferring the students else¬ 
where when they were ready to study philosophy and theology, for example to 
ThSna, where there was a more favorable climate.** 


» DI II 169-193. 

32 Ibid. 593. 

33 According to Eredia, on January 24, 1552 {Ibid. Ill 291-292). 

Barzaeus gave a detailed accoimt of his plans in his two letters to Ignatius of 
January 18, 1553 {ibid. II 593-595), and to Luis Gonsalves da Camara, also of the beginning 
of 1553 (ibid. 612-617). 

35 /hid.61W16. 

36 Ibid. 595. 

37 At the beginning of 1553 (Caspar presented this plan to the king (ibid. 607), and 
on September 5, 1555, Mirdn wrote to Ignatius that many Portuguese and mestizos 
could enter the Society in the college in Goa; but there was one difficulty in the way: 
"Sdlo a esto ay un inconveniente, que dizia Maestro Francisco, que esti en gloria, que 
aquella tierra no es buena para estudiar, y por esta causa queria passar la Ibgica y 
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Xavier also gave instructions that, in addition to these two colleges, a day 
school should be erected in an empty house near St. Paul's College. A brother 
should there give lessons in Christian doctrine, and also reading and writing, to 
the boys of the house who had need of these, and also to the sons of the poor 
residents of the city who wished to attend.^ 

Along with these suggestions, Xavier gave to Master Caspar before he left five 
instructions on the proper administration of his office. 

In the first of these he stressed the care to be taken in the temporal ad¬ 
ministration of the house. ^ 

He should collect and carefully preserve the letters of the king in favor of 
the college and of its revenues.** He should ask the advice of the procurator of 
the house and of Cosme Anes, who was experienced in this regard, on what 
was useful for the welfare and increase of the house, for example, with respect 
to the revenues of the pagodas, which would frequently be embezzled. He should 
therefore obtain a provision that those who concealed such goods and possessed 
them with an evil conscience should be threatened with excommunication. The 
procurator of the house should take care of things which covdd offend the people, 
for example, when it would be necessary to arrest leaseholders who failed to make 
their payments.^ 

Caspar should keep all the money and use it for the needs of the house, of 
the confreres, and of the native students. He should also assist the confreres 
elsewhere, who often suffered need and were frequently unable to help others 
since they did not have the money 'for their own support, especially the confreres 
on Cape Comorin, Moro, and in Japan. 

He should pay the debts of the house without fail so as not to scandalize the 
people. He should therefore not undertake to erect any new buildings until the 
others were paid for: those already constructed were adequate.^ He should 


theologla en TanA, que es tierra mAs fresca” (ibid. Ill 285; ibid. 57). Lancilotto also 
wrote in the same year: "O colegio de Guoa hA tao doentio, tio abafado, que hos Padres 
e IrmAos que nele vivem som cassi todos doentes' (ibid. 455). 

Ibid. 11 468-469. 

y* EX II 391-399. The five instructions were all composed between April 6 and 14, 1552. 

«> Q 815-816 982 1419 1423 2001 2019 2263 4022 4247 4268 4472 4485 and 4622 represent 
documents of this type. 

41 On April 12, 1552, the licentiate Manuel Alvares Barradas was named prociurator of 
the college <EX II 376). 

42 bn June 23, 1552, the viceroy issued a decree with respect to the revenues from 
the pagodas, which ordered the following: When the licentiate Manuel Alvares Barradas. 
the procurator of the college, goes with this edict to any village of the island of Goa 
and its environs, all the gancars and secretaries must reveal all the secretly held pagoda 
lands under the penalty of the loss of their office for the secretaries, and of the loss 
of their goods and five years of banishment to Diu for the gancars-, and if they are 
summoned, they must come in order to help draw up the Tombo (land register) (DI 
II 329430). 

43 The wing with the refectory and the dormitory of the students and the church 
were built in 1542 (Correa IV 289-290). In January, 1544, Xavier wrote that many buildings 
had been already completed, that the college was very large and could house more 
than five hundred students (EX I 169). In October, 1545, Lancilotto described the build¬ 
ing: The college forms a square wiffi a well with good drinking water in the center 
and verandas above and below. On one side of the square is the church, on the 
other the dwelling for the native students, 123 spans (92 feet, 3 inches) in length and 
29 spans (21 feet, 9 inches) in width, with the refectory below and the dormitory abow. 
On the other (northwestern) side are three large rooms where the confreres sleep, 
and on the fourth side there is only the veranda. Next to it is a very large and beautiful 
garden with two chapels, one dedicated to S. Jerdnimo and the other to S. Antao (DI 
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spend more care on spiritual than material buildings and should therefore be 
more mindful of the spiritual progress of the confreres and of the native students. 
He should, of course, take care of the material structures which could not be 
avoided, for example, the completion of the garden walls and other parts of the 
house which would otherwise cause distress. 

He feared that many would importune the rector to give them alms from 
the revenues of the house, and that others who had leased the revenues of the 
house would then ask him to reduce them. Others would, moreover, inform him 
in and outside of confession more about their temporal than their spiritual needs. 
He therefore ordered him in virtue of holy obedience to explain to all who came 
with such requests the extent to which the house was in debt and the needs from 
which the confreres and native students were suffering. He should tell them 
about the many works they still had to do, the many needs of the pries^ outside 
the house, the requirements of the hospital.^ and so forth. He should! also tell 
them that he had been ordered imder holy obedience not to use the revenues of 
the house for anything but its own needs, since they were not even enough for 
these. 

Many married Portuguese would try to obtain the lands of the college through 
leases that would be passed on to their descendants. Since the house could 
sustain losses through these, he should consult with the procurator and the friends 
of the house before the contract for such a lease was drawn up. 

He should be very careful in gaining information about the money which was 
owed to the house. The procurator should give him an account of the past and 
present leases and of what was still owed to the house by the Qdng. The person 
to whom he entrusted the administration of the house should be, if possible, his 
spiritual son or that of another priest of the house; and he should frequently 
confess, at least every month; and on this occasion he should receive Holy 
Communion. 

When he wrote to him in September, he should send the letters to P^rez in 
Malacca so that the latter could forward them to him. He should give him a 
detailed account of the debts which the house still had and of what was stiU 
owed to the house, and about everything that concerned the house. It should be 
a rather long letter with news from Portugal and about the confreres and the 
fruit which they were producing in the city, about war and peace, and about the 
priests and brothers away from the house. The letter should be written in a good 
hand and be legible. 

A rich and prominent merchant of the city should administer the revenues 
of the house, and not a poor man, so that conflicts would ^ avoided. He should 
purchase a number of mainatos ^ to do the washing for the house if this appeared 
to be cheaper than to have the laundry done by extents. He should also appoint 
a brother as a gardener. As things were presently going, it seemed to him that 
more was being spent on the negroes and the gardener than would be the case 
if a brother was made the gardener and two slaves were purchased to help him. 

Five hundred pardaus had been remitted of the debt owed by Alvaro Affonso.^ 


I 42). In October, 1549, Gomes wrote that the college in Goa was very large and 
elegant and had large buildings, but that these were not as yet completed (ibid. 522 527). 
See Vol. Ill, pp. 451458, for a plan and further details. 

** Meant is the hospital for the sick natives built by Misser Paulo in 1546. 

^ Mainatos (mannatan), the name given to the members of the washer caste (Dalgado 

II 12). 

^ Alvaro Affonso already collected the pagoda revenues of the college in 1549 (DI I 
498 806). 
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He should therefore take care that he paid the remaining five hundred which he 
still owed. He should not be generous with what did not belong to him and should 
remember the great needs of the confreres in Japan, Maluco, and on Cape Comorin. 

He should send Father Agostinho*^ every Sunday and feast day to Chorao. 
No brother of the Society should remain there, and the one who was there at 
the time, should be recalled. 

Before those who made the Exercises were permitted to eat with the con¬ 
freres, they should declare in the refectory who they had bem in the world and 
what business they had conducted, just as the confreres now did. 

He should order Father Manuel de Morais to preach some Simdays and feast 
days in the cathedral, and he should tell this to him some days before; and if 
it seemed better to him that he should preach one week and Morais the next, 
he should adopt this alternative. 

With respect to Baltasar Nunes, he should do what he had told him, and 
this in virtue of holy obedience. He should give him the Exercises and occupy 
him in hiunble tasks within the house. ^ 

He earnestly recommended the Japanese^ to him. He should take care of 
them and equip them well for their voyage to Portugal. 

If it seemed good to him that some of the brothers of the house should make 
the Exercises for some days so that they might obtain a view of their interior," 
he should take care to do so. Those whom he deemed to be good for the Society 
should be retained; the others should be dismissed. He should never accept 
individuals into the Society who had no talent for it, even if many urged him 
to do so. 

When Francisco Lopes arrived, he should make the Exercises; and he, Caspar, 
should hear his general confession and have him serve in lowly tasks in the 
kitchen. ** 

He should give Matheus the thirty-six pardaus which he had lent him, Xavier, 
in Japan when he asked for them. 

He should tell Alvaro Alfonso to pay what he owed after Easter. 

The priests and brothers should not send any letters directly to the king and 
to Portugal, but they should send them open to the college so that they might be 
sent from there to Portugal with the letters which went to Master Simon or to 
the rector of Santo Antao in Lisbon. 


^ He was a secular priest, the son of Diogo de Salas, who was the secretary of the 
island of Goa and its neigh^ring islands in 1526. Chor3o belonged to these latter. 
On September 21, 1542, Xavier had given Agostinho permission to use the short breviary 
of (Juinones (Vol. II, pp. 278-279). 

** He persevered in the Society and died in Goa May 11, 1569, after years of sickness, 
“deixando-nos a todos mui edificados com sua virtude, maixime da paciensia, a qual 
mostrou bem em todo o descurso da sua doenca,” as Brother Seb. Fernandes wrote to 
the general of the order {DI VIII 39). On him, see Vol. Ill, p. 515. 

^ Bernardo and Matheus. Bernardo died in Coimbra in 1557; Matheus, *o qual serto 
a todos nos confundia com sua humildade e continoa ora^ao,” as Frois wrote, died in 
Goa after Xavier’s departure in 1552 before he was able to sail for Portugal (DI II 452). 
but after he had spent some months (Cros, Vie II 150, by error: 'un mois”) in the 
College of St. Paul (Frois, Geschichte 17-18). 

" Barzaeus carried out this request after Xavier's departure, as Frois wrote on 
December 1, 1552: 'Pasadas 8 dias dipois da Pascoa, recolheran-se nos Exercicios 8 ou 
dez Irmaos, e a todos os dava o P. Mestre (Jaspar” (ibid. 462). 

He died in 1568 as a martyr, being slain by the Moors out of hatred for the faith 
while he was sailing from Cochin to Goa, as Father Organtino Gnecchi-Soldo wrote to 
Rome on December 28. 1568 (ibid. VII 599 607-608 693-694). On him, see Vol. Ill, p. 614. 
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Xavier's second instruction for Master Caspar as rector of St. Paul's College 
read as follows: ^ 

First of all, be mindful of yourself, since, as you know. Scripture says: **He that is 
evil to himself, to whom will he be good?''^ 

Secondly, treat the Fathers and Brothers with great love, charity, and modesty, 
and not with harshness and rigor, unless they misuse your kindness; for then it will 
be to their profit and good that you show some severity towards them, especially when 
you perceive some self-opinion and pride in them; for just as it is good to pardon 
more easily those who err through ignorance and negligence, so it is necessary that 
you reproach and humiliate with much care and diligence those who proceed along 
the way of self-opinion and pride; and in no way should they think that on this account 
their errors and defects are passed over; for know for certain, and do not doubt, that 
one of the things which causes great damage to proud and imperfect subjects and leads 
them to ruin is that they feel that their superiors are weak, remiss, and fearful in 
repressing and punishing their defects, since they take occasion from this to grow 
further in their self-opinion and pride. 

Do not aim at taking many people into the Society, but few and good, since the 
Society has need of such; for we see that those who are few and good are worth 
more and do more than many who are not so. 

Never receive into the Society persons of little talents, weak, and of little use, since 
the Society does not have need of these, but of persons of great worth and of great 
gifts. 

Always exercise those whom you receive in true abnegation and interior mortification 
of their passions more than in exterior oddities; and if, to assist interior mortification, 
you impose some exterior mortifications, these should be things which edify, such as 
serving in the hospital, begging alms for the poor, and similar works, and not things 
which cause laughter and ridicule in others, and vainglory and vanity in themselves.^ 

It will at times be a great help if in public, before their confreres, they tell their 
defects, what kind of people they were in the world, and the offices and occupations 
which they had in it, so that they are humbled by these and kept so; but such mor¬ 
tifications should be adapted to the subjects, to the disposition and virtue which you 
perceive in them; for if this is not the case, it causes harm instead of being use^l. 

Never ordain in the Society persons who have not been approved for their know¬ 
ledge and virtues during the course of many years, since the priests of the Society 
have such a great need of this because of their institute and ministries, and so many 
difficulties occur when the opposite is seen.^ 

Always prefer the obligation of your office and those whom you have because of it 
to the advantage of those outside, since we are obliged first of all to ours, and our 
Lord will demand an accounting of them from us. And know for certain that just as 
that one goes in error who, to please men, looks at the exterior which pleases him and 
forgets the interior, God, and his conscience, so he also goes in error and off the road 
who, taking care of others, looks more at what pertains to those outside than to those 
of the house and the obligations of his office. Deal therefore with these first, and 
afterwards with those outside, in as far as you can help them in the Lord. 

As for the manner of assisting them, the more universal, the better it will be, as 
in preaching, teaching, hearing confessions, and so forth. In this you must ever be 


52 EX II 400-403. 

53 Eccli. 14:5. 

54 Xavier is alluding here to the **fervore5" in Coimbra; cf. Vol. Ill, pp. 21W19. 

55 See Lancilotto's letter of January 25, 1550, where he says with regard to A. Gomes 
that too many were accepted and many were ordained to the priesthood: **10 veggo 
recevere molti qua la Compagnia e farse molti sacerdoti, le quale doe cose, se bene 
me recordo, acostuma V. R. {Ignatius] considerare molto piii che qua se usa" (DI II 11). 
On this account Xavier, after his rettun from Japan, found that he had to dismiss 
several who had been received by Gomes. 
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most attentive to the persons who converse with you, for some come at times for what 
is temporal rather than spiritual; and they approach the sacraments and confess more 
to confess and reveal their physical than their spiritual needs, since they feel more 
the lack of what is physical than spiritual; these consequently do not as a rule gain 
any profit, and you should send them directly oa their way at once. 

Do not be greatly concerned if those who do not come to you with good intentions 
do not think or speak well of you; nor should those of the world ever see that you 
fear them when you do what you should and they do not, since you should know that 
fear of the world in this regard is to share sometMng of it, and to have more respect 
for it than for God. 

Xavier's third instruction for Master Caspar dealt with humility, a virtue 
which was so lacking in Antonio Gomes, and which Xavier had so much at heart. 
It read as follows: 

First, seek to obtain much humility with respect to preaching, attributing first and 
foremost everything to God. 

Secondly, I shall keep the people before my eyes, seeing how God gives devotion 
to the people so that they hear His word; and because of this respect for the devotion 
of the people. He gives me the grace to preach and the people devotion to listen to me. 

To strive to have much love for the people, reflecting upon the obligation which 1 
have towards them, since God, through their interecession, grants me the grace to 
preach. 

I shall also reflect on how this good comes to me through the prayers and merits 
of those of the Society, who with much charity and love and humility ask God for 
favors and gifts for those of the Society, and this for the greater glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. 

To think constantly on how I am bound to greatly humble myself, since what I 
preach is not mine but is freely given by God; and to use this grace with love and fear 
as one who has to give a strict accounting to God our Lord, being careful not to 
attribute any part of it to myself unless there are many faults and sins and vainglories 
and negligences and ingratitudes both against God and against the people and those 
of the Society, for whose sake God gave me this grace. 

To ask from God with much insistence that he grant me to feel within my soul 
the impediments which I place on my part, because of which He ceases to grant me 
greater graces and to make use of me in great affairs. 

Interiorly humbling myself much before God, who sees the hearts of men, being 
extremely careful not to give offense to the people, neither in preaching, nor in talking, 
nor in working, humiliating myself much before the people; since, as I have already 
said, you owe so much to them. 

That which you have above all to do, meditating on the points just mentioned, is 
to note very attentively the things which God our Lord gives you to feel within your 
soul, writing them down in a little book, impressing them in your soul, for in this 
consists their fruit; and you should meditate on those things which God our Lord 
communicates to you; and from these will come others to your great advantage. And 
meditating on the things which God communicates to you, these will be further increased 
solely through the mercy of God; and you will obtain much profit from them if you 
persevere in this holy exercise of humilty and interior recognition of your faults, since 
all progress consists in this. For the love of God our Lord, and for the very great 
debt which you owe to our Father Ignacio and to all the Society of the name of Jesus, 
I ask you once and again, and many times, as much as I can, that you exercise yourself 
continuously in these exercises of humility; for if you do the contrary, I fear that you 
will be lost, as you will know from experience that many are lost for lack of humility. 
See to it that you are not one of these. 


56 EX II 403409. 
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Do not forget at any time to remember how many preachers there are in hell who 
had more grace for preaching than you have, and that in their sermons they obtained 
greater fruit than you have; and further, that they were instruments so that many 
abandoned their sins; and what is an even greater marvel, that they were instrumental 
for many to be in glory; but they, unfortunate as they were, went to hell, since they 
attributed to themselves what was of God, grasping the hand of the world, being 
happy to be praised by it, growing in a vain opinion of themselves and great pride, 
through which they were ruined. Each one should consequently look to himself; for, 
if we see well, we do not have anything in which we can pride ourselves except our 
infirmities, which are alone our works; for God does the good works to show his good¬ 
ness for our confusion, when we see that through such mean instruments He seeks to 
manifest Himself to others. 

Be careful not to contemn the Brothers of the Society by thinking that you do 
more than they, that they are not doing anything; hold it for most certain that God, 
because of the Brothers who are serving in low and humble offices, for the sake of their 
merits, grants you more favors and gives you more grace to work well, so that you 
are more indebted to them than they are to you. This iimer knowledge will help you 
never to contemn them, but rather to love them, and to humble yourself at all times. 

Francisco.^ 

To this exhortation on humility for Master Caspar, Xavier added another, 
more detailed instruction, in which he partially repeated his earlier advice and 
added other that was new. It was particularly concerned with his office as vice¬ 
provincial.* 

Above all he advised Caspar to make his meditation frequently upon the rules 
of humility. 

He should show great modesty and no strictness towards the confreres outside 
of Coa unless they misused his kindness. He should, nevertheless, reprimand and 
punish every failing in obedience. If confreres, however, became disobedient 
through negligence or forgetfulness, he should be milder in his corrections. 

He should therefore avoid admitting individuals who were of slight abilities, 
judgment, and reason, weak and unsuitable, and others who asked to be received 
more out of temporal needs than from supernatural motives. 

He or Father Morais, and no others, should give the Exercises to those who 
entered, and they should take great care in watching over them. Those who had 
finished the Exercises should be employed in low and humble works, for example, 
in the hospitals or in the offices of the house. During their Exercises they should 
give him a precise account of the diligence they used in making their mentations. 
If they were negligent in this, they cotild be dismissed, or the Exercises could 
be interrupted for a few days so that they would feel their negligence and spend 
the remaining time in a better manner. Before they made the Exercises, they 
should be warned not to make any vows without first informing the one giving 
the Exercises. The vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience should be pronounced 
only for the time that they were in the Society, so that they would not be bound 
by them if they were dismissed. They should take the vows in his, Caspar’s, 
presence according to the formula which he gave them, and they should receive 
the Blessed Sacrament at the time. Confreres in other regions could not accept 


^ Over the begioning of this instruction Barzaeus wrote: “Em os pontos seguintes 
me ocuparei cada dia huma ora ou mea, e no tempo mais apto e conveniente,” and 
he filled the intervals and margin with his reflections on the individual points. These 
have been published in EX II 409411. 

» EX II 411428. 
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candidates for the order without Caspar’s permission, and the individuals con¬ 
cerned should, if it could be easily done, come to Goa for this. 

The confreres outside of Goa should, if they had others under them or were 
working for the care of souls, write every year in detail to Ignatius about their 
work; and when they did so, they should avoid giving offense to the readers. In 
addition to this they should send a general letter to the confreres in Europe. 
Master Caspar himself should- also send a detailed letter to the rector of Coimbra 
and a second to Ignatius, both very edifyingly composed on the good that was 
being done in Goa; and, in the one to Ignatius, he should add how greatly it would 
be to the service of God if he obtained some spiritual favors, for example, plenary- 
indulgences for those who confessed and communicated on different occasions 
during the year, and these indulgences must come in authentic bulls with seals 
hanging from them, since many would otherwise doubt their authenticity. In 
the letter he should mention the great fitiit that had been obtained through the 
Jubilee which he had sent; and he should add how much more would be obtained 
if the indulgences were sent, which would last for many years, and which should 
be made available to all those living beyond the Cape of Good Hope. He should 
write the same to Master Simon or to the rector of the college in Coimbra so 
that the king would write on this accoimt to Ignatius. 

He should avoid receiving into the Society those who were still too young, 
and also those whose acceptance was forbidden by Ignatius,* for example, those 
of Jewish descent,^ or those of little talent, especially if they lacked a formal 
education. He should only take in a few, those who were necessary for the 
offices of the house and some others, if they possessed very good qualities, in 
order to help the needs of those who were somewhat ill, or to be sent to Cape 
Comorin. He should never let one of these be ordained to the priesthood, since 
this had been so strictly forbidden by Ignatius,^ unless they possessed the ne¬ 
cessary knowledge and had been tested and approved during the course of years. 

He should reflect on how many scandals were perpetrated by those who, though 
they were imperfect and imeducated, had been ordained priests.^ And he should 
not let himself be deceived by the external exercises of piety of any of these, for 


* At the end of 1546 seven impediments for reception were determined, a list of 
which was received by Xavier in Malacca at the end of 1547. The following were not 
to be received: (1) homicida, <2) renegado, (3) heritico, (4) infame, (5) escomulgado, 
(6) si ha estado en alguma retigidn, <7) si ha sido heremita sub habitu monachaii (MI 
Const. I 178-180; cf. II 20-25). More were excluded in 1550: (8) ligado por matrimonio, 
(9) escUvo, (10) loco (ibid. I 391; II 24-25). 

<0 Simon Rodrigues added an impediment: “Se por alguma via descende de christSo 
novo* (Ep. Broeti 861). On this see EX II 419. 

Between 1549 and 1550 A. Gomes had dismissed all the Indian students from the 
college and had replaced them with twenty-eight Portuguese, all young, uneducated men 
who had scarcely learned how to read and write (Q 4354 4355 4572 4582). 

In January, 1551, Lancilotto wrote to Ignatius: “Cum expectemus Constitutiones 
Societatis, speramus multa declarari quae in dubium veniunt quotidie, ut de scientia coa- 
diutorum, de expulsione receptorum et de obligatione votorum et multa alia de quibus 
interrogati nescimus respondere” <DI II 173-174). 

43 Xavier had had Mansilhas ordained for the Fishery Coast and Morais junior for 
Socotra, and A. Gomes had had Ndbrega ordained; but all three had to be dismissed 
from the Society. Of Mansilhas Lancilotto had written to Ignatius in 1546; “Franciscus 
de Mansilla est vir bonae mentis ac intentionis, sed penitus ineruditus, neque scit legere 
officium quod quotidie persolvere tenetur, neque videtur posse discere tantum ut ali- 
quando sciat celebrare. Nescio quo titulo promotus fuerit ad ordines sacros, est enim 
iam sacerdos et habet facultatem celebrandi. Dominus parcat illis qui illi dederunt 
ordines. Bene dixi ego Episcopo, quomodo ordinabat homines tarn rudes? Dixit ille; 
'Non sunt doctiores, quid remedii?’ Satis” (ibid. I 138). 
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in the long run eveiyone can be recognized for what he is. He should not base 
himself on sighs and pious sentiments, for these are external manifestations. 
Instead of these, he should become acquainted with their interior, with their 
conquering of themselves, and judge them more from the victory which they 
gained over their disordered inclhiations than from their external tears. 

His principal care and concern should be with respect to the brothers and 
priests of the house, to the students, to the orphans as well as the natives, to their 
spiritual life, and to what concerned the management of the house and its needs. 
He should therefore be first attentive to the members of the house and only then 
to those outside. 

Since it would be impossible for him to do everything himself, he must delegate 
some things to suitable individuals, and he must watch over these with great 
care. He should obtain an account of their work and see if they have executed 
the commissions given to them, and he should correct their mistakes when ne¬ 
cessary. As far as he was permitted by his obligations with respect to the house, 
he should take up those works which are of general profit, for example, preaching 
and the hearing of confessions, the settling of feuds, and other pious works. 

He should be very careful to obtain reports from the confreres outside, about 
the good which they were doing and their needs. He should therefore write to 
them regularly and in detail, and he should have them write to him. From the 
people coming from the regions where they were, he should gain information on 
the fruit they were producing and on what was said about them by the people. 
He should further write to him, Xavier, in Malacca in particular detail about the 
college and about all the confreres outside. He should also send him news about 
the condition of India, the fruit which the members of other orders were produc¬ 
ing, the news which he received from Portugal and about the confreres in Coimbra 
and in Rome and in all the regions of Europe where there were members of the 
order. He should send a copy of the letters which came to him, Xavier, on more 
than one via to Father P^rez in Malacca—letters, that is, of the king. Master 
Simon, and from Rome—and P^rez would send him through many vias all the 
letters from Emxipe and India wherever he was. The priests outside the college 
of CSoa, that is, in Bassein, Cochin, Quilon, on Cape Comorin, in San Thom6, 
and Ormuz, should write to him at length once each year. He, like all the other 
priests, should be very obedient to the bishop; they should not be a source of 
distress to him in any way, but rather of joy and consolation, since he loved 
them so much and was so well disposed towards them, and there were so many 
reasons for loving and serving him. He should tell the fathers outside of Goa that 
they should write briefly to the bishop about the fruit which they were producing, 
without informing him about other affairs. They should only write what was good 
about the vicars and other priests, never what was bad, for the latter would 
already have been learned by the bishop from others. The priests in the fortresses 
should always be on good terms with the vicars, and under no circumstances 
shotild they quarrel with them. So that they would take greater care of observing 
this order, Caspar should write to them that he, Xavier, had left an instruction 
in St. Paul’s College before setting off for China that the priests of the Society 
who remained at odds and discord with the vicars should be dismissed. 

After his departure, Caspar should induce the bishop to write to the towns 
where there were priests of the Society with respect to the Jubilee so that they 
might have it published. The faithful would thus be able to profit by its spiritual 
blessings. The Jubilee would last through the whole of 1552 since, because of 
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the confessions, it could not be gained by all at the same time, and also because 
of the fact that not all would be ready at the same time. 

If any priests came this year from Portugal and there were preachers amimg 
them, he should send one of these with a brother to Diu if there was no preacher 
there; ** and he should give him the instructions which he, Xavier, had given him 
for Ormuz ^ and at the time of his departure for China. 

If a priest came from Portugal who was not a preacher but had talent and 
some learning and the necessary health to endure htudships, he should send him 
to Malacca at the time of the April monsoon so that he might go to where Torres 
was in Japan. He should also seek some alms so that he might bring provisions 
to those who were in Japan. One of the brothers who seemed suitable for this 
and had the necessary talent for learning Japanese should go with the priest 
And he, Xavier, recommended zis earnestly as he could that he take special care 
of his confreres in Japan and have them conunended to God and provided with 
what they needed. 

If all the priests who came from Portugal were learned and good preachers, 
he should send one of these to Cochin; and if they had more talent for preaching 
than Eredia, he should have the latter return to Goa so that he might go to 
Japan; and his place in Cochin should be taken by the priest from Portugal 
If, however, the good produced by each of them was equal, Eredia should remain 
in Cochin and the priest from Portugal should go to Japan. 

If among the priests who came from Portugal there were some who had the 
talent for preaching and were gladly heard by the people, he should send one of 
these to Bassein to replace Father Nunes Barreto and to look after the revenues 
of the house there. In this case, Nunes Barreto should return to Goa so that he 
might sail in April for Malacca, and from there for Japan. He thought it better 
for Barreto to go to Japan because of his learning, which would be more esteemed 
there than in India. If he left Cochin, Eredia should remain there. In some way 
or other Barzaeus should strive to send a priest next year to Japan in order to 
be a companion there of Father Torres. 

The confreres of St. Paul's College should always remain on terms of friendship 
with the Franciscans and Dominicans. They should avoid quarreling with them, 
and they should never say an)rthing from the pulpit which could lead the people 
to conclude that something unedifying or scandalous had occurred, no matter 
what others would say. If anyone was of a different opinion than that of the 
priests of the Society and the consequence was injurious to God, he should speak 
with the bishop so he could siunmon the two parties to his house and settle 
their difficulties so that the people did not notice anything that could be a source 
of scandal, since both parties were looking for the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. ^ Master Gaspar should visit the other religious from time to time, 
and in this way their mutual love for each other would be increased. 


« If A. (3omes left Diu {cf. EX II 382). 

<5 EX II 85-101; cf. 323-326. 

<4 On December 16, 1551, Barzaeus had written to Ignatius about the difficulties which 
he had with the Dominicans: “Saberd mais V. R. de como nestas partes da India nSo 
deixao os domynicos de sigirem os sens custumes, em nos quererem ir A mSo em algumas 
virtudes, como 11& em essas partes As vezes fazem, buscando algumas opinids dalguns 
doutores pera contrariar a mais comum opiniam dos doutores.... Eu sostentei nestas 
partes, defendendo o aso e todalas armas com que se podem defender os sarracenos ou 
oufender, porquanto h6 este porto onde se elles provem de tudo isso, publicando ser 
escumunhao, por muitas vezes, vendo quam grande perigo dahi nacia A Igreja; elles 
trabalharao de mo contrariar com huma opiniao de Grigorio nono, por ser de terra de 
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He should also maintain friendly relations with the vicars of the city.^ He 
should please them when he could, and he should preach in their parishes so 
that he did all on his part to have them as friends. 

He should abstain from worldly affairs. He should let people who wished 
him to be busy about such matters understand that he was busy with study, 
preaching, hearing confessions, and spiritual matters, and could not leave spiritual 
things for temporal, since this was against well ordered charity. These wordly 
occupations caused much disturbance and brought it about that people no longer 
felt at home in the order and returned to the world. Many came to confession 
more to explain their temporal than their spiritual needs. He must be on his 
guard against these and let them know clearly at once that he could not help 
them with temporal alms or earthly favors, and this pertained to both men and 
women. And he should consequently not be concerned if those who came to 
him without a good intent murmured about him. The worldly-minded should not 
gain the impression that he feared them. 

In the education of the native students and the orphans, he should first look 
to their spiritual, and then to their temporal, needs. He sliould take great care 
that their confessions were heard, that they were instructed, that they were 
clothed and fed and given shoes and nursed when they were ill, since the college 
had been primarily erected for the natives, and the king had approved of this. 
The past scandals had been quite enough.^ 

He must write very briefly to the king about the fruit which was being produced 
in the whole of India according to the information which he, Caspar, received 
from his confreres away from Goa. In a separate letter he should indicate the 
needs of the college to which His Highness would have to attend. He had ordered 
gifts for the college but did not know if they had been delivered.^ The same 
was true with respect to the revenues,and subsidies which he had granted to 


mouros a terra de mouros, ainda que seja por meios de christSos” <DI II 261-262). The 
superior of the Dominicans in Goa was the Castilian Diego Bermudez, a thoughtless 
zesdot, as is indicated by his letters (Schurhammer, Ceylon 514-517 569-574) and by his 
opposition to Simao Botelho, whom he refused to absolve (Botelho, Cartas 35-37). In 
ad^tion to this there was the influence of Melchior Cano, which compelled Fray Romeo 
de Castella, the general of the Dominicans, to write a circular letter of January 20, 1549, 
taking the new Society of Jesus under his protection and ordering all of his subjects 
under holy obedience to avoid murmuring against the Society, which had been approved 
by the Holy See (Evora, BibL Publica 108-2-1, ff. 136-137). 

^ There was only one parish in Goa until 1543, that of the cathedral. But then, 
when cholera broke out, the bishop erected two more: Nossa Senhora do Rosario and 
Kossa Senhora da Luz (Correa IV 239). 

48 Meant is the scandal which had been provoked by A. Gomes' action against the 
Indian students of St. Paul's College, which caused the new viceroy at the time of 
his arrival to order the college to be immediately peopled again with them (cf. Q 4354 
4572 4582 4584 4592). 

49 These gifts of the Indian princes and of the Moors are first mentioned by A. Gomes 
in December, 1548, in his account of the revenues of St. Paul's College: “Este colegio de 
Sancta Fee... tern mais todalas dadivas que se mandam dos reis gentios e mouros 
k Rainha, donde agora fizemos mil e trezentos cruzados de presentes que Ihe mandavam, 
e se o Govemador dera tudo, conforme k provisam que hk d'El-Rey para iso, fizeram-se 
mais de 2,000 cruzados'* <DI I 418). In October, 1549, Gago wrote that the gifts which 
the Moors and the pagans sent to the king and queen had amounted to one thousand 
cruzados during the preceding year (ibid, ^5). And at the beginning of 1553, Barzaeus 
wrote to the king: “When Your Hi^ness ordered the revenues of the said college to 
be determined, you also handed over to it all the gifts which were given there for Your 
Highness, some of which cannot be had. We ask Your Highness to write about it to the 
Governor, since on account of these gifts they subtract a part of the grant which Your 
Highness has given to the said college for its expenses'* {ibid, II 606). 
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the college. He should see to it that they were paid.’® Barzaeus should write 
especially to the king that he should send an alvard ordering the factors of the 
fortresses to provide for the needs of those who went from the college to work 
in other regions. His Highness might similarly send a provision for the confreres 
in Japan by means of which he ordered ships leaving Malacca to carry them 
what they needed, since the country of Japan was very poor and there was no 
one there to provide for them. Barzaeus should also write to Master Simon or 
to the rector of the college in Lisbon to see that his requests with respect to the 
revenues of the college and other matters were carried out. At the end of his 
instruction, Xavier reminded Barzaeus that he should be very prudent in what 
he wrote since letters from India were read and reviewed by many. 

Xavier then added a fifth instruction on the means of avoiding scandal.'’^ 

In its first part he dealt with conversations with women: 

Converse with all women, of whatever state and condition they may be, in an 
open place, for example in the church; and never go to their homes except in a case 
of extreme necessity, for example, when they are ill, in order to hear their confessions. 

When you go to their homes is cases of extreme necessity, it will be with her husband 
or with those who have charge of the house, or with neighbors who have charge of 
the house. 

When one goes to a woman who is not married, one should go to her house with 
a person who is known to be a good man, either in the vicinity or in the land, in order 
to avoid all scandal. I mean this in the case of a great necessity which requires such 
a visit, since she should come to the* church if she is well, as I have said above. 

These visits should be made as little as possible, since there are great risks and little 
is gained for the increase of the service of God. 

Since women are generally inconstant and of little perseverance, and take up much 
time, you should deal with them in this manner: If they are married, take great care 
and work with their husbands so that they come to God; and spend more time in 
producing fruit among husbands than among their wives, since more fruit follows from 
this, since men are more constant and the direction of thie house depends upon them. 
In this way many scandals are avoided and much fruit is produced. 

When there are conflicts between a woman and her husband and they make a 
petition for separation, always strive to reconcile them with each other, speaking more 
with the husband than with the wife, striving to induce them to make a general cpn- 
fession, giving them some meditations from the first week before absolving them; and 
postpone giving them absolution so that they will be more disposed to live in the 
service of God. 

Do not believe the pious impulses of women when they say that they would serve 
God more if they were separated from their husbands rather than being with them, 
for these are only pious impulses which are of short duration and which are seldom 
executed without scandal. Avoid giving blame to the husband in public even though 
it lies with him. Advise him in private that he should make a general confession, and 
in confession you should reprehend him with great modesty, and see to it that he 
does not get the impression from you that you favor his wife more than him even 
though he is to blame. You should rather induce him to accuse himself; and on the 
basis of his self-accusation you should condemn him with much love, charity, and 
meekness; for with these men of Yndia, much is achieved by asking and nothing by 
force. 

See that, as I tell you again, you never blame the husband in public, even though 
he may be at fault, since women are so indomitable that they look for occasions to 
belittle their husbands, alleging to religious that their husbands are to blame and not they. 


Barzaeus also wrote about this to the king at the beginning of 1553, and the latter 
granted him everything {ibi± 605-606). 

71 EX II 428434. 
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Even if the wives are not to blame, do not excuse them as they excuse themselves, 
but rather show them the obligation which they have to put up with their husbands, 
since many times they dishonor them and consequently deserve some punishment; and 
they should accept patiently the present difficulties which they bear, leading them to 
humility and patience and obedience to their husbands. 

Do not believe eveiything that they tell you, whether husband or wife; listen to 
both before attributing the blame to either one; and do not show yourself more for 
one than for the other, since in these cases both are always to blame, even though one 
is more so than the other; and be very slow in accepting the excuses of the guilty. I 
say this so that a reconciliation will be effected more easily and scandals will be avoided. 

When you cannot reconcile them, send them to the Lord Bishop or to the vicar 
general; and you must not quarrel with them on any account, for example, by giving 
the blame to one and not to the other. 

And see to it that you use much prudence with this wicked world, looking much 
to the future in these matters, for the devil never sleeps. Know for certain that it is 
very imprudent not to fear the difficulties which can be consequent to the works we do, 
even though they are directed with good zeal; and, for lack of prudence, not seeing 
the difficulties that would come, many evils frequently arise. 

And see to it that you never correct anyone in anger, for these reprehensions are 
never followed by fruit in persons of the world since, being very imperfect, they ascribe 
everything to imperfection, and not to the zeal with which it is said. 


In the second part of this instruction, Xavier refers to the attitude to be 
taken with respect to religious of other orders and to the secular clergy: 

Always be humble and submissive in dealing with frades (religious of other orders) 
and Padres (secular priests), giving way to anger and passion. 1 mean this not only 
when you are at fault, but also when you are not to blame and they are at fault; you 
should not seek a greater vengeance than that you keep silent when you are right, when 
what is right is neither listened to nor held in any accoimt. Have pity on them when 
they do what they should not, for sooner or later they will be punish^ by God, much 
more than what you or they believe; therefore have compassion on them and always 
pray to God for them. Do not seek any other revenge neither in thoughts, nor in words, 
nor in deeds, since they are harmful and dangerous; and all else is flesh and blood. 

Know for certain, and do not doubt, that God grants many graces and favors to 
those persons who are persecuted for His love, having regard for those who persecute 
them if you endure persecutions with patience; and God will have special care to con¬ 
found those who persecute you, placing impediments to pious works; but God will cease 
to do this if you seek to take revenge on them through thoughts or works or words. 

If the case should arise, may God avert it! that there should be some conflict between 
you and the friars, see to it that you do not speak to them with disaffection in the 
presence of the Governor or of people of the world, since they are not edified by 
this; but in such a case, if the religious on their part reveal some disagreements with 
you in their sermons or discourses, you should speak with the Lord Bishop, and they 
should come together with you in his presence so that the Lord Bishop can bring an 
end to these disputes. And you should therefore tell the Lord Bishop on my behalf 
that he may take up the matter without the intervention of any layman. 

Take care not to speak against them from the pulpit, even if they say things against 
us; but, as I have said, the Lord Bishop must be informed so that he may summon 
you and them and prevent any disagreement from becoming public, since the people 
are so greatly disedified and scandalized by this. And recognize full well that the good 
name of the Society does not consist in the esteem and approval of the world, but in 
that of God alone, who wishes that we avoid all scandal and wrath and disagreement. 
I commend this very much to you, that you act thus in the way that I order you through 
obedience. And see to it that in all these controversies you have recourse to the Lord 
Bishop, whose judgment and opinion you are bound to observe, earnestly asking him 
as a favor that he might establish peace where the enemy sows discord. 

Francysco. 
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9. The Last Letters fcxi Europe (April 7-9, 1552) 

Xavier had provided for the immediate future of India through his letters to 
Ormuz, Bassein and San Thom^, and by his appointment of Master Caspar as 
the rector of St. Paul's College and vice-provincial. He had now to think of the 
more distant lands and the more distant future. Gago and Brother Alvaro Ferreira 
were destined for China, Brother Pedro de Alc^ova and Duarte da Silva for 
Japan, and Brother Andr^ Fernandes for Europe as a reporter. The two Japanese 
Bernardo and Matheus should sail with him to Portugal. Xavier also gave him 
three letters, one for Simon Rodrigues, one for the king, and one for Ignatius, 
in which he set forth the needs of the missioiL 

The first of these letters was addressed to Rodrigues, or in the case of his 
absence in Rome, to the rector of the College of Santo AntSo in Lisbon. It bore 
the date of April 7, and it had been dictated to Gago. ^ It began as follows: 

In this year of 52 I came from Yap&o to India, and from Cochim I wrote to you 
at great length about the success in Yapao. 1 am now letting you know that eight days 
from now I am leaving for China. We, that is, three companions, two priests, and one 
layman 2 are going. We are going with great hope that God our Lord, solely through 
His mercy, will let us serve Him. I shall write to you from Malaqua at great length 
about our voyage for China. 

Two brothers^ are going this year to Yapao to remain in the city of Amanguchi 
with Padre Cosme de Torres to learn the language, so that when priests come from 
Europe, persons of great reliability and much experience, so that they may go to Japao, 
they may find brothers of the Society who know the language, so that they may faith¬ 
fully explain the things of God which the priests who come from there will tell them 

to say. This will be a great help for the priests who are coming from there to stay 
at the universities of YapAo to manifest the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

After I had returned from YapAo, I found in these parts of India many things of 
little edification in certain priests and brothers of the Society which obliged me to 
dismiss them from the Society so that they would never again be received into it; 
and God knows how much it pained me to discover reasons more than sufficient for 
their dismissal. The bearer of this present letter will give you the names of those whom 
I dismissed. 4 

In order that you may give thanks to God our Lord, I would also have you kno^ii 

that I found priests and brothers of the Society who acted well and produced great 

fruit in souls and still do so today, for example, in preaching, hearing confessions, 
establishing friendships, and many other pious works, by which I have been greatly 
consoled. 

I left Master Gaspar as rector of this college of Santa Fee in Goa, an individual 
in whom I have great trust, humble, obedient, to whom God has granted a great gift 
of preaching. When he is preaching, he moves the people so much to tears that there 
is great reason for giving thanks to God our Lord. 

The brother who is carrying this present letter is going there to present a memorial 
of the great needs foimd in these parts both in YapAo and in China, if a way is opening 


1 EX II 342-352. 

2 Xavier, Gago, and Ferreira. 

^ AlcAgova and Duarte da Silva. 

4 AndrA Fernandes. From data furnished by Fernandes, the provincial Mirdn wrote 
to Ignatius the names of those dismissed: "'Los que despedid de la Compania Maestro 
Francisco son: Antonio G6mez y Melchior Gongalvez, Manuel de .Moraes que fu6 pri- 
mero, y Francisco Casco [Gongalves], y Miguel da Ndbrega, y Monteiro, y Joan Rodri¬ 
guez, y Alvaro Ferrera; tres destos salieron, scilicet, Miguel da Ndbrega, Monteiro y Joan 
Rodriguez" (DI III 59). Fernandes learned of the dismissal of Alvaro Ferreira in Cochin, 
either from Ferreira himself, who had arrived there with the Malacca ship before 
Fernandes' departure, or through a letter from Malacca. 
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up, as I trust in God that it will open, and also of the need in these regions of Yndia 
of priests of the Society who are persons of much experience and great reliability, 
suited for many great labors, especially those who have to go to JapSo and China, and 
to Urmus and Maluquu. 

The persons who are to come to these regions to produce fruit in souls have need 
of two qualities; the first, that they have had much experience in labors through which 
they have been tried, and from which they have gained great profit; the second, that 
they should be well trained for preaching, the hearing of confessions, the answering 
of the many questions which the pagan priests will ask them in YapSo and China, 
who never cease asking questions. Priests who are of little account there will not be 
of much use here. I have dismissed those whom you sent here three years ago, since 
they were not well trained there for, when they left that holy college of (^imbra 
with much zeal,< but without experience, though they had spent much time outside 
and had given a great example of themselves and edification to the people, they were 
like novices here; and things happened which came to the attention of the people and 
made it necessary that they be dismissed. 


If the recipient of the letter should think it good, its bearer should go to 
Rome and persuade Ignatius to send a man of great experience, one with whom 
he had conversed and who was experienced in the things of the Society and very 
reliable, to be the rector of the college and superior of all the confreres. This 
priest should know the Institute and the Constitutions of the Society so that he 
could instruct the confreres in India on them. He should also send four or five 
priests of great experience, even if they did not have much learning and talent 
for preaching, who would be able to answer the questions that might be posed 
by the pagan priests in Japan and China, and who were capable of enduring the 
many physical hardships. There should be many in the different houses of the 
order in Italy and Spain who had finished their studies and could thus be con¬ 
sidered. The hardships in Japan were very severe because of the great cold and 
the few means for opposing it. There were no beds on which to sleep and a great 
scarcity of provisions. There were severe persecutions from the pagan priests, 
and also from the rest of the people until they became known to them. There 
were many occasions for sins, and they would be treated with the utmost con¬ 
tempt. But what they would feel most keenly was that they would not be able 
to celebrate Mass at the universities to which they went, and they would thus be 
deprived of the great benefit of Holy Communion. They could celebrate Mass 
in Yamaguchi, but the universities were far away and because of the many 
robbers, it would be impossible for them to take along with them what they would 
need for the celebration of Mass. Considering the great cold that prevailed there, 
it seemed to him that if there were some Flemish or German priests of the 
Society who had been many years in Italy and other regions and who had been 
well tried and approved, these would be good for Japan and China. 

It would perhaps be good if Master Simon persuaded the king to write to 
Ignatius that he send some very experienced priests for Japan and China and 
another as a rector for Goa. For this latter office there was need of a man of 
complete reliability and great capacities, for he would have to take care of many 
things, since the Society was scattered through so many lands: along the Persian 


$ Of those dismissed in 1552, A. Gomes, Melchior Gonsalves, and Francisco (^ncalves 
had come to India in 1548. 

* Fervores. 
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Gulf7 in Cambay * Malabar,’ on Cape Comorin, in Malacca, Maluco, and, beyond 
these, in Moro and Japan. 

The bearer of the letter should go to Rome with letters from Rodrigues and 
also from the king with respect to the sending of the said priests, and he himself 
was writing to Ignatius. 

Those individuals who had been received in India were only suitable for 
domestic offices in the residences of the priests who came from Portugal or as 
their companions in their travels. They lacked the necessary knowledge for being 
ordained to the priesthood if they had not made the required studies before their 
entrance. But there were very few of these in India. Every year priests as a 
consequence would have to be sent from Europe, for it would have been better 
if some who had been ordained in his absence had not been ordained. ^ 

Rodrigues had always had a great longing to go to India. Perhaps his wish 
could now be fulfilled. Xavier consequently continued with his letter: 

My Brother Mestre, Simao, if God our Lord will be pleased to manifest himself 
among such an intelligent and gifted people, it seems to me that you should not fail 
to come to China in order to satisfy your holy desires; and if God leads me there, 
I shall write to you in great detail about the disposition of the land. I have such a 
great desire to see you, my Brother Mestre Simao, before my life is ended that I am 
always thinking of how I can fulfill my desires; and if a way is opened up in China, 
it seems to me that they will be fulfilled. 

Xavier then came to speak yet again of the sending of the priests he had 
requested: 

For the love of Our Lord I ask you as much as I can, Mestre SimAo, my dearest 
Brother, that next year priests come with the qualities which 1 have described, for 
there is much greater need of them than you can imagine. I say this from the ex¬ 
perience which I have gained here; for I see clearly how greatly they are needed, and 
this is why I recommend the coming of the priests so earnestly. I ^ve left a recom¬ 
mendation with Padre Mestre Caspar that he write to you in great detail all the news 

about the fruit which is being gained in these parts. 

And since I shall write to you at length from Malaqua, I shall not say more about 
this in the present letter except that I wish to see a very long letter finom you which 
will take three days to read about the voyage which you made to Rome and what you 
experienced there in that holy assembly and about the things which were determined 
in it, because this is something that I most wish to learn in this life, since I did not 
deserve to be present because of my sins. ^ And since I fear that your occupations 
will not give you the occasion to be able to write to me at such length, it would be 

a great act of charity if you would commission a brother who is there with you to 

write to me all that has occurred there, since I would be much consoled by this letter. 


7 Ormuz. 

> Diu, Bassein, ThAna. 

’ Cochin, Quilon. 

Ndbrega and Francisco Lopes. 

H Frois wrote the letter on December 1, 1552 (DIII 445491), at the request of Barzaeus 
(DI II 441). 

^ Ignatius wished to summon the oldest and most experienced priests to Rome for 
the jubilee year of 1550 in order to present the Constitutions, which had been completed, 
for their approval, and to discuss some important matters with respect to the Society. 
Rodrigues, who was detained by the king, could not reach Rome until the be ginning oi 
1551. He remained there from February 8 until April 3. On his trip and his stay in 
Rome, see Rodrigues, Hist. I 2, pp. 55-65; Ep. Mixtae II 514-519; and Polanco, Chron. 11 
10 14-15 162-163 169. Originally Ignatius had thought of calling Xavier to this first general 
chapter (Q 41164118). 
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I would also be much consoled if the rector of the college of Coimbra would wish 
to write to me a letter in the name of all the priests and brothers of that holy college 
of Coimbra, in which he would give me an account of the number of priests and brothers 
of the house, and of the virtues and desires and learning which God has imparted to 
them. And since I fear that his occupations will be great, and that he will not have 
the time for this, I ask and request of him that for the love of God our Lord he 
commission a brother to write to me in great detail the news about the fathers and 
brothers, and of their exercises and holy desires to suffer for Christ; for they must 
remember me in some way, since 1, remembering their holy desires, went during these 
past years to Japao; and I am now going to China in order to open up a way so 
that they may fulfill their holy desires, and that they may make a sacrifice of them* 
selves. May God our Lord in His mercy, my dearest Brother Mestre SimAo, bring us 
together in the glory of paradise, and also in this present life, if it should be to His 
service. 

Written in the college of Santa Fee in Goa on the seventh of April, 1552. 

1 earnestly commend that you send the brother who is bringing the present letter 
to Rome so that he may come back next year with many priests, for if a way is opened 
in China for the manifestation of the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ and God should 
grant me life for some years, it can happen that three or four years from now I shall 
return to India to look for priests and brothers so that I may return with them in 
order to close the days of my life in China or JapAo. 

Francisco. 

On the following day, April 8, Xavier wrote a second letter to Rodrigues, It 
was a letter of recommendation which he gave to the two Japanese, the companions 
of AndrA Fernandes, for the trip to Portugal. ^ It read as follows: 

My dearest Brother Mestre SimAo! Matheus and Bernardo are going there, Japanese 
by nation, who came with me from JapAo to India with the intention of going to 
Portugual and Rome to see Christianity so that they may afterwards, having returned 
to their native lands, bear witness of what they have seen to the Japanese. For the 
love and service of God our Lord, I ask you, my Brother Mestre SimAo, that you have 
great care of them and bring it about that they return contented. For through the 
testimony which they shall give to their countrymen, they shall obtain much credit 
for us. For the Japanese maintain that there are no other men in the world apart 
from them. This comes from the fact that they had never associated with another 
race until the Portuguese recently discovered those islands, which was eight or nine 
years ago. 14 

The Castilians call these islands Silver Islands. ^ And the Portuguese whom I met 
in JapAo told me that the Castilians who sailed from Nova Espanha ^ for Maluco passed 
very close to these islands; and if some of the Castilians who sailed from Nova Espanha 
to discover these islands were lost on the way, it is because, as the Japanese say, on 
that side from which the Castilians could come to JapAo there are many reefs in the 
sea, and they were lost there. 


13 EX II 352-358. 

14 Cf. Schurhammer, "O Descobrimento do Japao pelos Portugueses no ano de 1543” 
(GS II 485-580). 

13 In 1601 Valignano mentioned the different names of Japan, and he noted that "los 
Castellanos hasta agora le UamarAo las Islas Platirias, aunque generalmente corre ya 
entre ellos este nombre commun de Japdn" (*Principio 12). The silver mines of Japan 
were so rich that the Portuguese annually obtained 500,000 ducats in silver from there, 
and some Spaniards said that if they were properly exploited they would be as rich as 
those of Peru (ibid. 31v). In 1603 Frey Agostinho de Azevedo, O.E.S.A., wrote of the 
islands of Japan in his Estado da India: "Estas sAo as Platarias por que os Castelhanos 
sempre sospirao'* <232). 

14 Mexico. 
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1 am giving this account to you, my Brother Mestre SimAo, so that you may tell the 
King our lord and the Queen, that for the relief of their consciences, they should have 
a warning given to the Emperor or to the rulers of Castile h that they should not send 
more fleets by way of Nova Espanha^’ to discover the Silver Islands, for no matter 
how many they are, they will all be lost; for even if they are not lost in the sea, if 
they should reach the islands of Japao, the people of Japao are so warlike and greedy 
that no matter how many ships came from Nova Espanha, they would all be taken; and 
on the other side, the land of JapAo is so poor in foodstuffs that they would die of 
hunger.^ And in addition to this the storms are so great and violent that the ships 
would have no means of being saved if they were not sheltered in some friendly harbor. 

Moreover the Japanese, as I have said, are so greedy that they would kill all in 
order to obtain the weapons and the wares which they had with them. I have already 
written this to the King our lord,^^ but with his occupations he will perhaps not re¬ 
member it. I am writing to you to relieve my conscience, so that you recall it to 
Their Highnesses; for I am sad to hear it said that many fleets are leaving Nova Espanha 
to discover the Silver Islands, and that they are lost on the way; and apart from 
these islands of Japao no others have been discovered on which silver is to be found.^ 

1 earnestly commend, my Brother Mestre SimAo, that you take care of these Japanese 


n Charles V. 

Philip and Isabella. 

w The following fleets were equipped by the Spaniards for the exploration of the 
Western Sea: those of MagalhAes in 1519, Gil GonzAlez de Avila in 1521, Seb. Cabot in 
1525, Loaysa in 1525, Saavedra in 1527, AlcAzaba in 1539, Alvarado in 1533, and L6pez 
de Villalobos in 1542 (Torres y Lanzas I, pp. CXCVIII-CXCIX). That they were also 
looking for Japan, the Cipangu of Marco Polo, is indicated, for example, by the account 
on the expeditions of Loaysa and L^pez de Villalobos and the instructions given to 
Cabot (ibid. CCLV-CCLIX). 

^ In 1582 Valignano wrote from Macao in a similar fashion to D. Gonzalo Ronquillo, 
the governor of the Philippines, with respect to Japan. Its inhabitants comprised a 
nation **muy noble, capaz y subiecta a la raz6n, aunque no es para se tratar allA alguna 
cosa de conquista," since there was nothing to be sought there. It was the most 
barren and poorest of lands that he had seen. It was, moreover, a land which could 
not be conquered because of the great courage of its inhabitants and their constant 
exercise in arms (Sevilla, Archivo de Indias: Patronato LI2124, n. 57). 

21 The letter, which is no longer extant, was probably written at the beginning of 
1552. 

22 Xavier v^ afraid that similar strifes might break out in Japan between the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards, to the harm of the mission, as they usually were in the 
Moluccas from the time of the voyage of MagalhAes. The quarrel over the line of 
demarcation continued for a long time, and in 1564 the instruction which Legazpi received 
for his voyage to the Philippines contained the following: "Y porque podria ser que 
acertAsedes a llegar hasta las islas de los Japones por la navegacidn que estA declarada, 
que segun corresponde en globo, parte destas islas de los Japones estAn fuera de lo 
del empeno dentro de la demarcacidn de S. M., a donde se tiene noticia que los Por- 
tugueses vienen a contratar, estareis adbertido para no encontrar con ellos si pudiAre- 
des excusarlo; y en caso que los encontreis excusareis venir en rompimiento con ellos.... 
Procurareis de ver las cartas de marear que ellos trahen para su navegacidn, y si pu- 
di6redes haber algunas dellas, aunque se comprAndolas, la habreis..., y si por ventura 
los Portugueses os acometieren e quisieren pelear con vos, defenderos heis dellos pro- 
curando la victoria.... Y si acaso los Portugueses hubiesen pasado los llmites del empeflo 
y tubieren sus tratos en la demarcacidn de S. M., en tal caso... provehereis lo que mAs 
'convenga al servicio de S. M.” (Torres y Lanzas I, pp. CCLIX-CCLX). — On February 14, 
1554, Mirdn vm>te to Ignatius; "Acerca del aviso que encomienda Maestro Francisco se 
d6 al Rey y Reina, que escrivan al Emperador que no dexe ir armada en busca de las 
Islas PlatAreas, ya se did recado acA y a parecido al Cardenal y al Rey que serfa mejor 
darse este aviso por via del P. Doctor Araoz, mandAndole la carta de Maestro Francisco 
para que la pueda mostrar al Principe [Felipe] o a los del consejo de Su Majestad 
[Consejo de Indias]; porque, si el mesmo escriviesse sobre ello, po(Man pensar que lo 
haze por otros respectos de su provecho, por que los Castellanos no fuessen por allA. 
Yo escrivo al P. Araoz sobre ello. Creo que lo harA* (DI III 60). Cf. Brou II 306. 
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SO that they return very content from there to their lands, so that they may be able 
to report many things with admiration. It seems to me that they will be much 
surprised to see colleges and disputations. Bernardo helped us much in Japao, and 
also Matheus. They were poor people and came to love us; and because of this, they 
came with me from JapAo to India with the intention of going to Portugal. Prominent 
people in JapAo have no desire to leave their land. Some prominent Christians, who 
had been converted, desired to go to Hierusalem to see the land where Christ was 
bom and suffered. I do not know if Matheus and Bernardo, after they have been 
there, will have this desire of going to Hierusalem. 

I wished to bring from JapAo a pair of honzos, learned in their sects, so that 
they might be sent to you in Portugal so that you might see how talented, intelligent, 
and subtle are the Japanese; but since they had what they could live upon and were 
prominent, they did not wish to come. 

1 am happy that these, Matheus and Bernardo, are going there so that they may 
return in the company of some priests in order to go to JapAo, and also to bear 
witness to those of their land on what a great difference there is between them and us. 

1 thus bring this to a close, asking God our Lord that, if it should be to his 
greater service, we may some day be united in China; and if it will not be there, that 
it will be in the glory of paradise, which will be with greater peace than in this life. 

From Goa, the eighth of April, 1552. 

Franciscus. 

On the same day, April S, Xavier also wrote a letter to the king.^ It began: 

Senhor! This year of 52 I wrote to Your Highness from Cochin with the ships which 
were sailing for the kingdom about the Christianity of Jap6n, and about the disposition 
that there is in that land, and about the king of Bungo, how great a friend he is of 
Your Highness; and, as an indication of his friendship, he wrote to Your Highness and 
sent you his arms.^ 

This year two brothers of the Society are going to Jap6n, to the city of Amanguche, 
where there is a house of the Society, and a father and a brother, persons of great 
reliability; they are with the Christians of Amanguche. May God our Lord be served 
that, with the great favor of Your Highness, the affairs of the Christianity of Japdn may 
be continuously increased. 

I also wrote to Your Highness how I was resolved to go to China because of the 
great disposition which all tell me exists in those parts for the increase of our holy 
faith. 

Five days from now I am sailing from Goa for Malaca, which is the way to China, 
to go from there in the company of Diego Pereyra to the court of the king of China. 
We are taking a very rich present to the king of China, many rich items which Diego 
Pereyra purchased at his own expense. 26 And on the part of Your Highness, I am 
bringing an item which was never sent by any king or lord to that king, that is, the 
true law of Jesus Christ our Redeemer and U>rd. This gift which Yoiu* Highness is 
sending him is so great that, if he recognizes it, he will esteem it more than his being 
king, so great and powerful as he is. I trust in God our Lord that He will have pity 
on a kingdom so great as that of China, and that solely through His mercy a way 
will be opened so that His creatures and likenesses may adore their Creator and believe 
in Jesus Christ, Son of God, their Savior. 

We are going to China, two priests and a lay brother, and Diego Pereyra, as ambas- 


23 EX II 358-364; *Teixeira It. has a better text than the Spanish. The translation 
is from it (P. 2, c. 22). 

26 The letter is lost. *Teixeira It. here speaks of the duke of Bungo, as Xavier was 
accustomed to call him (EX II 271). 

25 Torres and FemAndez. 

26 Diogo Pereira had spent from four to five thousand pardaus on gifts for the 
king of China (EX II 461). 
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sador, to intercede for the Portugueses who are imprisoned, 27 and also to conclude 
peace and friendship between Your Highness and the king of China and we, the 
priests of the Society of the name of Jesus, servants of Your Highness, are going to 
sow war and discord among the demons and the persons who adore them, with great 
requests on God's behalf, first of all to the king, and then to all those of his realm, 
that they no longer worship the devil, but only the Creator of heaven and of earth, 
who created them, and Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world, who redeemed them. 

Although it seemed to be a grave risk, Xavier continued, to go to a strange 
land and to reproach so powerful a king and to tell him the truth, two things 
that were very dangerous among Christians themselves, still he had confidence 
in the mercy of God who had inspired him, such an unworthy instrument, with 
this decision despite his sins. He then mentioned his request that he be sent 
a rector for Goa and chosen priests for India, Japan, and China: 

I have asked Your Highness for many favors for those who have served you in 
these parts; and Your Highness, as a favor to me, has always granted them to me,^^ 
for which 1 am obliged to serve you; and for these favors I humbly kiss your hands. 
I am now asking you a favor in the name of the Christianity of these parts, both of 
the Portuguese as well as those of the land, and also in the name of all paganism, 
principally that of the Japanese and Chinese; and it is that Your Highness attend to 
the glory of God and the conversion of souls and the obligation which Your Highness 
has toward these parts, and that, as I am asking Your Highness as earnestly as I can. 
Your Highness order and command that for the coming year many priests of the 
Society of the name of Jesus should come, and not laymen. And these persons should 
have been tested from many years, not only in the colleges but also in the world, by 
hearing confessions and producing fruit in souls, by means of which they have been 
tried and approved; for India has need of these, since scholars without experience and 
knowledge of the world do not produce much fruit in this land. I therefore greatly 
ask Your Highness in the name of God and of His images and likenesses that you 
write to Padre Ignacio in Rome so that he may order some priests of the Society who 
have been well tested in the world and who are able to bear many labors, even though 
they are not preachers, to be sent to these parts, since Japdn and China and also India 
have need of them. 

At the same time Ignatius should send a priest to be rector of the college 
of Goa. He should be one in whom he had great confidence and was well instructed 
in the things of the Society. The coming of these priests would be very profitable 
for India and especially Japan and China. These latter two lands required men 
who had experienced numerous persecutions and had been much tested in them. 


27 Pereira had received a letter from Caspar Lopes who was imprisoned in the 
Chinese interior. In it he wrote that if Pereira found entrance by means of an embassy 
to the king of China, he would free relatives and friends from their imprisonment. 
Among the prisoners were, for example, Lan^rote and Gongalo Pereira, Manuel Chaves, 
Alonso Ramirez, and Femao Borges. On the two junks pillaged by the Chinese in 
1549, there were thirty Portuguese and their slaves. In 1555 there were still sixty 
persons imprisoned in China <Q 4694 6107). 

2* The Portuguese had sent envoys to China in 1514, 1515, and 1516; but the rash 
actions of Simao de Andrade turned the Chinese into foes in 1519; and in 1521 trade 
was forbidden with foreigners. Battles broke out with the Portuguese ships. M. A. dc 
Mello, who arrived in 1522, concluded a peace; but he had to sail away with affairs still 
unsettled. From then on China was practicsdly at a state of war with Portugal, and 
the Portuguese had to content themselves with smuggling. From 1548 on, Chinese 
authorities took more severe measures against this as well (T'ien TsS Chang 35-84). 

29 Cf. Xavier's letters of recommendation in EX I 410417, and II 71. 
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They must also be endowed with learning in order to be able to answer the many 
questions which such intelligent and sharp-witted pagans as the Chinese and 
Japanese posed. He had on this account sent a brother to Portugal^ in order 
to explain the need that there was for such priests. He was now also writing 
to Father Master Simonand Father Ignatius^ about this. The priest whom 
he was leaving behind as rector of the college in Goa would write in great detail 
to His Highness about the fruit which the priests and brothers of the Society, 
who were scattered over so many parts of India, were working. Xavier then 
brought his letter to a close: 


Now, as an end to this letter, I am asking another favor of Your Highness, that 
you pay particular attention to, and care of, your conscience, more now than ever, 
remembering the very strict accounting which you will have to give to God our Lord; 
for one who lives with this concern during his life will be very confident and tranquil 
at the hoiur of his death; and one who during his life is not concerned with the 
accounting which he will have to give to God will find himself so perplexed in the 
hour of his death, and so unexperienced in giving this account, that he will not succeed 
in doing so. And so now, to bring this to a close, I urge Your Highness to take a very 
special care of yourself, and do not leave this business or confide it to any other than 
to yourself. 

May our Lord increase the days of the life of Your Highness for many years, and 
may He grant you during your life to feel that which you will wish to have done in 
the hour of your death. 

Written in Goa, the eighth of April, 1552. 

Your Highness' useless servant. 


Francisco. 


As a final conclusion to this series of letters, Xavier dictated to Gago a letter 
in Spanish for Ignatius.^ It began as follows: 

Jesus! May the grace and love of Christ our Lord ever help and assist us. Amen. 

In the year 1552, in the month of February,^ I wrote to your holy Charity of how 
I came from Gipdn^ to India and of the fnfit which was gained there in the conversion 
of the pagans to our holy faith and of how Padre Cosme de Tores and Juan Hemandes 
remained in Amanguchi, a leading dty of Gip<to, with the Christians who had been 
converted there and many who are converted every day. This year in which we are 
two of the Society are going to Amanguchi to assist Padre Cosme de Torres and to leam 
the language so that when priests of great reliability come from there [Europe] to go 
to the universities of Gip6n, they will have persons of the Society who know how to 
say accurately what the priests will tell them. In Amanguchi there is already, through 
the mercy of God, a house of the Society, and so far from Rome that from Guoa to 
Amanguchi there are one thousand and four hundred leagues, and from Rome more 
than six thousand. 

Six days from now, with the help and favor of God our Lord three of us of the 
Society, two priests and one lay brother, are going to the court of the king of China, ^ 


Andr^ Fernandes. 

H EX II 342-352. 

32 The following letter. 

33 Ibid. 365-376. The original is preserved. 

34 On January 29, 1552. 

35 Gago writes Gipon. Xavier thus dictated to him the Chinese form. The Portuguese 
Japfio comes from the Malay; Gipon (Jipon) comes from the Chinese and corresponds 
to the Japanese Nippon (Rising Sun). The Cipangu of Marco Polo is the Chinese word 
for the Land of the Rising Sun (Japan). 

36 Peking. 
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which is near Gipdn, a land that is very great and inhabited by a very gifted people 
and many scholars. From the information which I have of them, they are much devoted 
to learning; and the more learned one is, the more noble one is and the more esteemed. 
All the paganism of the sects in Gipdn has come from China. ^ We are going with great 
confidence in God our Lord that His name will be manifested in China. May your holy 
Charity have special care to commend us to God. both those who are in Gipon and 
those who are going to China. God willing, we shall write in great detail both on 
how we shall have been received and of the disposition there for the increase of our 
faith. 

After I arrived at the college of Goa. I had to dismiss some persons from the Society. 
It pained me much to find abundant reasons for doing this; and on the other hand 1 
was very happy to dismiss them. I made Padre Maestro Gaspar rector of the college, 
a Fleming by birth, a very reliable person, in whom God has placed many virtues, a 
very great preacher, very generously received by the people, and very highly esteemed 
by those of the Society. He moves the people so much to tears when he preaches that 
there is reason for giving much thanks to our Lord. I am leaving all in these parts, 
both fathers and brothers, subject to him. I have dismissed those who could cause 
any disedification during my absence for things already passed. All who now remain 
are such that I am very content to go to China; and if God our Lord should take 
Maestro Gasper from this life. I have left a codicil written and signed by my own 
hand. 38 in which I indicate who will then be the rector of this college, to avoid any 
trouble which could arise in the election of the rector, until your holy Charity provides 
these parts with a rector. I did this because of the great distance that exists between 
here and Rome, so as to avoid the difficulties which could follow both in the election 
of the rector and because of the long time that it takes to go from here to Rome and 
for an answer to return. 

It seemed to me that it pertained much to the service of our Lord God that before 
1 left for China I should leave an order that a brother of the Society 39 should go 
next year to Portugal, and from Portugal to Rome, with letters for your holy Charity' 
to let you know the need there is in these parts for priests who have been much tried 
and proven in the world, because these are they who produce much fruit in these parts; 
since those who are learned and do not have experience, and who have not been tried 
by the persecutions of the world, produce little fruit in these parts; and those whom I 
dismissed were such. 

From the experience which I have of Gip6n. the priests who are to go there to 
produce fruit in souls, especially those who are to go to the universities, have need 
of two things; the first is that they have been much tried and persecuted in the world, 
and have much experience and great interior knowledge of themselves, since they will 
be more persecuted in Gipdn than they were perhaps ever in Europe. The land is cold 
and has few resources. They do not sleep in beds since there are none. It is poor 
in producing food. They contemn strangers, especially those who come to preach the 
law of God, until they acquire a relish for God, The priests of Gipdn will always 
persecute them; and it does not seem to me that those who go to the universities will 
be able to take the things necessary for saying Mass because of the numerous robbers 
in the lands through which they will have to go. Since they will be in the midst of 
great difficulties and persecutions and will be deprived of the consolation of the Mass 
and of the spiritual reinforcements which come to those who receive their Lord, your 
holy Charity may see the virtue which will be required in those priests who are to 
go to the universities of Gipdn. 

It is also necessary that they be learned so that they may answer the many questions 
posed by the Japanese. It would be good for them to be good philosophers (artistasY, 
and it would be no harm at all for them to be dialecticians (ssofistas)^ so that the>' 


37 Buddhism. 

38 EX II 341-342. 

^ Andrd Fernandes. 

^ The text has ssofistas, that is, philosophers who were conversant with the De 
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inay catch the Japanese in contradictions when they dispute with them. It would be 
good for them to know something about the spheres, since the Japanese are greatly 
pleased to learn about the movements of the heavens, about the eclipses of the sun. 
the waning and waxing of the moon, how rain water, snow and hail, thunder, lightning, 
comets, and other such natural phenomena are produced. The explanation of such 
matters is a great help in gaining the good will of the people. It seemed to me a 
suitable thing to write to your holy Charity this information on the people of Gipdn 
so that you may know the virtues which the priests who are to go there must have. 

I have thought many times that some Flemish and German priests of the Society 
would be good for these parts, since they endure great labors and are well tolerant of 
the cold; and there, both in Italia and in Espanha. they would be less missed since 
they do not know the language for preaching. And so that the brothers who are in 
Gip6n should understand them there, it will be necessary that they know how to speak 
Castilian or Portuguese; and even if they do not know much, they will learn it on the 
way. since at least two years will pass before they reach Amanguchi. 

Xavier then took up his principal request, the sending of a rector to be the 
superior of the mission in his stead, a priest experienced in the affairs of the 
Society, especially of the Constitutions, and who had been associated with Ignatius 
for a long time. The priests and brothers in India were longing for such a person 
from the general of the order, and if possible he should come with some spiritual 
favors from Rome such as plenary indulgences on the principal feasts of the year 
and their octaves. With respect to the other priests, he was writing to Rodrigues, 
or in his absence, to the rector of Coimbra, that they should not send any priests 
who could be easily dispensed with in Europe since India did not need individuals 
of this type. It would also be good if Ignatius gave an order that no priest of 
the Society could be sent to India who had not first made a pilgrimage to Rome 
and had received the permission of the general of the order to go to India. It 
was of particular importance that no one came as rector either from Portugal 
or from anywhere else who had not previously gone to Rome and whose suitability 
had been approved by the general of the order. He said this from the experience 
which he had had with those who had come from Portugal to be the rector of 
the college. He had therefore left behind the provision that no rector should be 
accepted from Europe who had not been appointed by the general and who had 
not received his authority from him. This was to avoid some things which he 
was not writing about. He then brought his letter to a close: 

I would be greatly consoled if your holy Charity commissioned a person of the 
house to write to me at great length news a^ut all the priests who came from Paris, 
and about all the others, and about the success with which the affws of the Society 
are going, both about the colleges and houses, and about the number of the professed 
priests, and about some very distinguished individuals who had great qualities before 
they entered the Society, and about some great scholars who are in it. so that this letter 
may be a source of recreation for me in the midst of the many difficulties by land and 
sea in China and Gipdn. 

May our Lord unite us in the glory of paradise, and also, if it will be to His service, 
in this present life. This could be more easily accomplished if it were ordered me 
through obedience. All tell me that one can go from China to Jerusaldn.^i If that 


sophismatibus, the last part of the Organum of Aristotle. Xavier had already written 
in this regard to Ignatius from Cochin on January 29. 1552 <EX II 289). and to Rodrigues 
on January 30, 1552 {ibid. 296). 

Including Barzaeus. The route went through the following cities: Kanchau, Kao-t'ai, 
Suhchau-lu. Kamul (where the Mohammedans were first encountered). Turfan. Karashar. 
Kucha. Aksu. Kaskar. Samarkand. Bochara. Herat. Verami. Kasbin. ^Itania. and Tabriz 
(Q 4562). 
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should be the case, as they say, I shall write it to your holy Charity, and how many 
leagues there are, and how long it would take to go. 

From Goa, the ninth of April, 1552. 

Your least son and farthest exile. 


Francysco. 


10. The Last Discourses {April, 1552) 

Xavier had written his last letter for Europe on the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday. Three days later, on April 12, the Tuesday of Holy Week, he made his 
last provision for St. Paul's College, appointing the licentiate Manuel Alvares 
Barradas as the procurator of the college with the authority to administer the 
pagoda lands, to put them out on lease, to defend them at court, and to compose 
a register of them. Alvares Barradas had been ouvidor in Malacca in 1540, ^ and 
had been appointed ouvidor in Cochin in December, 1547,2 and had as such taken 
the place of the imprisoned Duarte da Gama.^ He was at this time living in Goa. 

The notary Andrd de Moura, at Xavier's request, read the document of appoint¬ 
ment in the presence of Master Gaspar, the rector, Misser Paulo, the priests Manuel 
de Morals and Antonio Vaz, and the brothers Reimao Pereira, Pedro de Almeida, 
Christovao da Costa, and SimAo de Vera, who had been called together by the 
ringing of the house bell. Also present as witnesses were Leonardo Nunes, the 
secretary of the provedor-mor dos defuntos da India, ^ and Joao Dias,^ who was 


1 Q 614. 

2 Q 3396; cf. 3527 3564 3927. 

2 Q 3527. On May 23, 1552, the viceroy issued an order that the villages of the 
island of Goa and its vicinity should imdertake the completion of a register {tombo) 
of St. Paul's College with respect to imdeclared pagoda lands; and he insisted in it 
that all gancars and secretaries reveal them to him under the threat of severe penalties 
(DI II 329-330). On November 5, 1552, Antonio FerrSo, the tanadar-mor of the island 
of Goa and its surroimdings, received an order from the viceroy that he should assist 
the procurator of the college in the drawing up of a land register (APO V 132-133). 
The work was begun on April 3, 1553, in the village of NeurA o Grande {ibid, 134; DI II 
573-578). 

4 Leonardo Nunes came, as it seems, to India in 1537. He sailed with Dom Garda 
de Noronha to Diu in 1538, with Dom Estevio da Gama to Suez in 1541, to the pagoda 
with M. A. de Sousa in 1543, with Dom Fernando to Diu in 1546 {Crdnica 43-44), where 
we encounter him on September 15 (Q 2404a). On October 10, he was blown up with 
the bulwark of S. Joio and was burned on his hands <Q 2436; Bailo, Histdria 224). 
In November D. JoAo de Castro gave him as a reward for his bravery the position of 
secretary of the provedor-mor dos defuntos da India for three years (Q 2548), and 
at the end of 1546 he completed his important account on the siege of Diu <ed. BaiSo, 
Histdria 1-105). He sailed with Castro to Broach in 1547 <Q 3423a), and with D. Alvaro 
de Castro to Socotra and Qishn in 1548. On his return voyage to Portugal in 1549, he 

wrote his Crdnica de D. Jodo de Castro, which was completed on February 22, 1550, 

in Lisbon. He returned to India in 1551, where he took up his position as secretary 

to the provedor-mor dos defuntos. On him see his chronicle published by Ford, pp. XIIL 

XXVI 43-44 240-241. 

2 A Joao Dias is named in 1543. Aleixo de Sousa shipped from Cochin to the captain 
of Quilon eight ells of velvet and caps through him, as he wrote on December 13, 
1543 (Q 1142). We encounter a JoAo Dias, probably the same person, in Diu in 1546. 
He was captain of the fusta of Antonio da Cunha, who came to the help of Diu on 
May 14 with D. Fernando and Leonardo Nunes. He sailed with three Portuguese to 
the mainland to obtain food, and in the course of this he was imprisoned by Khoja 
Safar. At the latter's command he was brought chained before the Portuguese bulwark, 
where he openly encouraged his countrymen to fight against the Moors (Nunes, Crd¬ 
nica 44 47-48). Is he the same one who was dubbed a knight by D. Joio Mascarcnhas 
in 1546 and is named by him in the ratification of this on February 10, 1550, who came 
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living in SSo Paulo, and others. After the document had been read it was signed 
by the witnesses.^ 

As the time for his departure for China drew nearer. Master Francis was 
accustomed to give a spiritual conference in the evening in the choir of the church. 
These were a source of great consolation to his confreres, since his words were 
so effective that they all were inflamed by them and felt as though they were 
changed into new men.*^ 

During these conferences Xavier spoke again and again of Japan. As Melchior 
Nunes Barreto wrote to Ignatius in 1554: 

At the beginning, the making of converts in these parts encounters very great dif¬ 
ficulties, just as our Padre Maestro Francisco found them to be very great in Jipao, 
though in his humility he did not speak of them when he returned from there. . . . These 
Japanese are men of such good reason and imderstanding that I heard Padre Maestro 
Francisco say that he had not foimd in the whole world a race so obedient to reason. 
Those who become Christians, who will now be around four thousand, do not do so 
out of [worldly] interest nor to obtain help in their lawsuits, nor to obtain favors 
from the captains; nor are they converted blindly because they axe told that they should 
become Christians, but because they have come to a true knowledge of the law of 
Christ Jesus our Lord.... They listen attentively to the reasons and answer the questions 
which are asked of them. They ask for the reason of everything about which they 
doubt,... and when they are completely satisfied, they become Christians; ...and with 
much fervor of spirit they dispute against the pagans, their relatives and parents, 
demonstrating to them with arguments that the law of the Creator is the truth, and 
that theirs is error; and among them are some who, when they cannot defend their 
faith with reasons, would seek to defend it with their weapons if the priests did not 
prevent them from doing so. I heard the blessed Padre Maestro Francisco say that 
he had this great confidence in the Christians whom he had converted in Jipfio, that, 
if it were necessary, they would prefer to die for the faith than to give up the law of 
Jesus Christ. Many nobles and prominent individuals become Christians, and the more 
they excel others in intelligence, the more easily they are converted since they are a 
race very eager to be conformed to reason. < 

And Frois wrote later from Japan: 

Not without reason did blessed Father Master Francis of happy memory leave many 
other kingdoms aside which he sailed past on his way and went with eager longing 
to proclaim the law of God in these so distant regions, saying, as I heard him say many 


to the help of Diu on August 29, 1546 (thus with D. Alvaro de Castro), and was the son 
of the Pero Dias who lived in Tavarede in the region of Montemor o Velho <Q 2664 
4377)? Joio Dias Correa was the captain of a ship in Malacca in 1547 when Xavier 
announced from the pulpit there the victory over the fleet of the Achinese (MX II 
461). The Spanish secular priest Juan Delgado, who sheltered Xavier in Amboina, came 
to India in 1547 with his companion Cosme de Torres, and entered the Society in 1557 
in Goa under the name of Joio Dias, is not to be considered since he was in Malacca 
in 1552-1553 <Seb. Gonsalves 5, 4); and in the document of April 12, 1552, the witness 
is definitely called a padre. 

^ DI II 376-381. Andr6 de Moura as a notary public accompanied the tanador-mor 
Antonio Ferrao along with Alvares Barradas to Neuri o Grande in 1553 in order to 
compose the register of the pagoda lands of St. Paul's College (APO V 134). 

7 Frois on December 1, 1552 (DI II 455; cf. 453). We can partially reconstruct the 
contents of his conferences from the data of his confreres who were at the time in 
Goa: Barzaeus, Andr6 Fernandes, Teixeira, Durio, Pero de Almeida, and Melchior Nunes 
Barreto, who however was sent to Bassein at the beginning of March, and Frois, who 
came from there to Goa at the beginning of April. 

» DI III 79-81. 
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times, that on the entire way from Rome to here there was no other people more 
suitable or with better dispositions for the acceptance of Christianity than the Japanese. ^ 

A half year later he wrote from Miyako, the capital of Japan: 

Surely, dearest Brothers. Father Master Francis, whom our Lord has in His glory, 
did not come without a strong impulse and inspiration of the Holy Spirit with so great 
a thirst into this farthest part of the yet discovered world to seek out this nation, so 
far away and so estranged from its Creator; for in their culture, their manners, and 
their customs, as our Father Master Francis used to say. they excel the Spaniards so 
much in many things that it is a shame to mention it. And if the people who come 
here from China do not as yet have a higher regard for Japan, this comes from the 
fact that they deal only with merchants, people of little courtliness, who live along 
the coast and are to be compared with the lowest in this kingdom of Meaco and are 
here called "men of the woods." w 

And in another letter he wrote: 

Many times I heard Father Master Francis of happy memory say that the faith 
could be easily introduced into Japan because of the fine intelligence of the people 
and their good natural qualities. And he said that he did not remember seeing in Asia 
a nation that could be compared with it. h 

After the heavy defeat of the king of Bungo on the Mimitsugawa River, he 
wrote: 

With good reason Father Master Francis Xavier of blessed memory used to say. 
immediately after he had gained experience, that not any confrere whatever was adequate 
for the labors in Japan, for just as the pleasure and consolation of assured success 
produce extraordinary happiness and joy in the hearts of men. so severe and unexpected 
trials, afflictions, and oppositions cause those who are not truly qualified and solid in 
virtue and sustained by the grace and fear of God to have great difficulties in main¬ 
taining themselves and keeping themselves on their feet when the storm of tribulation 
blows. ^ 

Durao also wrote in a similar fashion that missionaries in distant regions had 
to become strong in spirit: 

Father Master Francis of blessed memory used to say that those who labor in 
distant regions should return to the colleges at least every three or four years in order 
to find consolation among their brethren; and when they had been somewhat renewed 
in spirit, they should return to their work. And I both heard and saw how. in his 
conferences to the confreres of the college, he urged them to become strong in spirit, 
since they would have great need of this if they were sent to distant parts where the 
devils go in swarms to turn one away from one's vocation. ^ 

In later times Teixeira also wrote that in his last exhortations Xavier stressed 
the need of solid virtue, and especially that of humility: 

We often heard him say with sighs and great affection: "O Arrogance! O Arrogance! 
How much harm you have caused, are causing, and will cause, and how you are 


’ A letter from Hirado. of October 25. 1564. to Brother Thomas Correa in Rome 
(JapSin. 5, 135). 

w Letter from Miyako to his confreres in Goa. of April 27. 1565 {ibid. 229v-230). 

D Letter from Sakai to the general, of January 25. 1566 (ibid. 6, 113v). 

*2 Letter from Usuki to the same, of September 29, 1579 (ibid. 8, 225v). 

Letter from Cape Comorin to the same, of December 9. 1581 (Goa 13, 98v). 
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opposed to the institute and the perfection of the Society of Jesus!** In his exhortations 
which he gave us in Goa, and especially before his final trip, to China, he constantly 
insisted that we must drive out and destroy any overweening opinion of ourselves, 
telling us that one is what he is before God and his conscience, and nothing more, 
even if he himself and everyone else thinks otherwise. And there are many people in 
the world of different status who are more highly esteemed before God than many 
religious because of the slight opinion and esteem in which they are held and because 
of the high regard which is often had for such religious. And he used to say that one 
should never be pleased and delighted by the opinion which others had of him, but 
rather that he should humble himself the more on this account by pondering on how 
we are the opposite of this. Through a lack of self-knowledge and humility a man comes 
to lose humility, and everything becomes swollen with the belief that they are what the 
world thinks of them. And many are in heU who were the cause of many others going 
to paradise simply because they lacked the humility and repentance to be saved with 
the others. And he used to say that in this regard it was a great delusion to pretend 
to be humble without being so, just as it is similarly a great delusion to wish to be 
honored for the virtue of one's predecessors and for the great good works which they 
performed without making timely efforts to imitate them in these. 

Forty years later, on November 29, 1593, Andrd Fernandes wrote to the general 
of the order with a hand weak and trembling from age that the spirit of love 
and harmony among brethren is lessened by a lack of true self-conquest and 
humility; and he went on to declare: 

Father Master Francis used to say that one who has this haughty spirit is near 
to a fall. Although it was more characteristic of young religious, would to God that 
it was not also found among the old! The same priest therefore used to say many 
were very ready to become rectors, but fewer to become servants; and the more one 
was a superior, the more one made oneself a lord; and this was true not only of 
superiors, but also of those who have a position of honor. If it is taken from them, 
they die from grief and become useless. ^ 

Xavier had written from Kagoshima to his confreres in Goa that on the 
voyage to Japan one's true virtue would be tested during the storms at sea; ^ and 
in Goa Andrd Fernandes heard him describe the storm which he had himself 
experienced on his voyage to Japan; and he later wrote of it: 

A wind, called tufdo, blows at times on the China Sea. It has no fixed time but 
always comes from the north and ends in the south or southwest, where it is already 
milder. When it is coming from the north, it is extremely violent, especially if the 
sun is on the south, for then it is said to be colder and more unbearable. It lasts for 
three or four days. These winds are very dangerous and difiicult; and I heard Padre 
Mestre Francisco say that they did not seem to be winds but rather that the devils 
went in them since, because of the force of the wind, the ship had to go with it, and 
the waves of the sea opposed it so that ships are assailed from many sides by the sea 
and the winds, and many are thus lost and all incur a great risk. ^7 

To strengthen him in hiunilty Xavier said to Master Gaspar: 

What do you say of Joao FemAndez? He is so virtuous and works so much that 
in order to become his equal you will have to work much. ^ 


N *Teixeira It., P. 3, c. 8; see also Teixeira 883-884. 

^ Letter from Goa to the general, of November 29, 1593 {Goa 14, 121v). 
w EX II 180-184 195-199. 

17 Letter from Cochin to Father Pedro da Fonseca in Portugal <DI V 736). 
w (Juadros on December 6, 1555 {ibid. II 342). 
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The example of the four Japanese, Antonio, Joane, Matheus, and Bernardo, 
who had come from Japan with Xavier and the ambassador of the king of Bungo, 
and what they were able to narrate, complemented what Xavier had to say. Matheus 
edified all with his great humility and continuous prayer. The same was true 
of Bernardo^ and the two others. Bernardo, who had accompanied Xavier on 
all his journeys in Japan, could tell how even during his sleep Francis invoked 
the name of Jesus, how he was able to answer with a single reply in Yamaguchi 
many doubts that were presented to him, how he cured many who were afflicted 
with different ills through a sign of the cross or with holy water, how the Japanese 
looked upon him as a superhuman being sent from heaven, and of how he 
used to speak of Ignatius as a great saint. ^ Joane could also report how Francis 
had restored sight to a blind man in Japan and had done many other marvelous 
things.^ The enthusiasm thus created in the College of St. Paul was still further 
enhanced by the baptism of the ambassador of the king of Bimgo. Xavier had 
instructed him in the faith on their voyage from Japan to India, and he was 
baptized before Xavier’s departure for China. His sponsor was the viceroy Dom 
Affonso de Noronha, and he received the tuune of Louren^o Pereira. 2 * 

Over Japan there now rose, however, another kingdom in the distance, China, 
giant in size, larger than all the other kingdoms of the world; and it was this 
closed, mysterious land that Father Master Francis now wished to open up and 
win for Christ. As Quadros later wrote of him, “Padre Mestre Francisco longed 
more to find an entrance there than in any other land.”^ And twenty-two years 
after being present for Xavier’s last exhortation in Goa, Pedro de Almeida wrote: 
“It is now many years ago that the great Padre Santo Mestre Francisco died, 
whom I saw greatly inflamed with incomparable zeal for the holy work of making 
converts." “ 

As Frois observed, Xavier’s young hearers in the College of St. Paul were 
enkindled by his words: 

At the time that Padre Mestre Francisco was here, there was always great fervor 
in the house; and the Brothers were much inflamed with the desire of accompanying 
him; and th^ asked our Lord with great insistence that He would count them among 
the number of those from whom the priest would decide to make the holy election; for 
of all the lands to which he had gone up to that time, it was thought that none had 
greater prospects of martyrdom than diina; nor was there any other where more fruit 
could be gained.^ 


Frois on Deconber 1, 1552 (ibid. II 452). 

> Ribadeneyra, who was his confessor in Rome, wrote of him that his example had 
inflamed him to the practice of virtue: he seemed to be a living image of the Christians 
of the primitive Church (FN IV 654-655). 

21 Ibid. 656-657. 

22 Ibid. m-m. 

22 He was told this by Melchior Nunes Barreto <DI III 78). 

2 * Gil Barreto in his letter of December 15, 1552, to his confreres in Coimbra (DI II 
511-512); Frois in his letter to his confreres in Rome from Bungo (JapSin. 8, 93v), and 
in his Mstory. When he was writing this latter (1586), the ambassador was still living 
in Bungo at the court in Funai (17). Gil Barreto is wrong when he writes that one or 
two of the ambassador’s servants (mocos) had been baptized along with him. Xavier 
left Japan with five Japanese, that is, with the ambassador, Antonio, Joane, Matheus, 
and Bernardo. The ambassador sailed from (3oa back to Malacca in 1552 with two 
Japanese, Antonio and Joane (see EX II 241-242). 

25 Letter from Goa to Miron of December 6, 1555 (DI III 353). 

26 Ibid. IX 472. 

22 Ibid. II 453. 
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The two chosen to go were Gago and Ferreira. Gago was the only one of 
the three whom Xavier had called to Japan from Kagoshima, but he was now 
to go with him instead to China. Brother Alvaro Ferreira was a confrere of 
great virtue and ability. With the help of Xavier’s Japanese companions, he had 
studied Japanese in the college and had already begun to learn the conjugations. 
They were now both to learn Chinese in China so that the kingdom of (Jod could 
be more easily proclaimed there. The Chinese student of the college, Antonio of 
the Holy Faith, also called simply "Antonio China," was designated to go with 
the others as an interpreter so that he could immediately instruct in Christian 
doctrine those who would be converted in his native land. He had been for 
seven or eight years in the college and had already completed the fourth class in 
grammar. He was one of the most virtuous and intelligent of the native students 
whom Frois had come to know in these regions.^ Xavier was to be accompanied 
as far as Malacca by the ambassador of the king of Bimgo, by the two Japanese, 
Antonio and Joane, and by two more confreres—Pedro de Alo^i^ova and Duarte da 
Silva. Alc&$ova had been in the Society for a short time in Portugal and had 
reentered it in India. He was very devoted to prayer and had great zeal and a 
great desire to suffer for Christ.^ Duarte da Silva was similarly possessed of 
a great zeal. The two of them were to learn Japanese in Yamaguchi so that they 
could later accompany the missionaries to the universities of that land as their 
interpreters.^ For China, Xavier also took with him an Indian servant by the 
name of Christovao. 


11. The Departure from Goa (April 17, 1552) 

Everything was at last ready for the departure. The viceroy, a great friend 
of the Society, had appointed Diego Pereira as ambassador to the king of China 
and had given to Xavier the document of his appointment drawn up in the name 
of his king. 1 He also gave him an elaborately ill umina ted letter for the king of 
China 2 and a letter of reply to the king of Bungo and return gifts, which Brother 
Alc^igova was to deliver. Among these was a precious cuirass.^ At Xavier's re- 


2* Ibid. 454. Antonio China sailed with Xavier's body from Sancian to Malacca in 
February, 1553, and from there in August, 1553, to Temate with Beira (DI III 654 669- 
673). There he worked on the Moro mission from 1553 to 1555 (Q 6044; DI III 620). He 
then returned to India and, in September, 1557, wrote in Cochin for Teixeira a detailed 
account of Xavier's voyage to China and of his death (ibid. 651-675). In 1558 he had 
charge of the catechumenate in Goa <DI IV 166). When Valignano came to Macao in 
1578, he met Antonio there, a "buen christiano, honrrado y viejo." He obtained information 
from him on Xavier’s death (Valignano 260). 

» DI III 453-454. 

» Ibid. 454-455. 

According to Valignano, Xavier took with him, in addition to Gago, AlcAcova, 
and Silva, an "otro Hermann [Ferreira], con un interprete [Antonio China] y un moco 
[Christovao]* (200). The servant's name is given by Xavier (EX II 512). Seb. Gon- 
calves calls him a "moco canarim' (5,1), who had been educated in St. Paul’s College 
(5, 3). Brou (and following him Wicki, Valignano 211 259) calls him a Malabar (II 320 
349 365 447), probably led astray by another Indian servant of Xavier in Japan, the 
Malabar Amador. 

t "Avidas as provisdis do viso-rrey Dom Afongo de Noronha pera Diogo Pereira ir 
por embaixador a el-rrei de China, e ninguem o empedir sob pena do caso mayor." 
as P6rez wrote (Informofao 72; cf. EX II 455 462 472). 

2 EX II 515. In 1549 Xavier had also received from the governor such a letter for 
the king of Japan. 

3 AlcAcova in his letter of the beginning of 1554 {Cartas, 1598, 23v). 
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quest he had appointed Dom Alvaro de Ataide as admiral of the sea of Malacca 
until he took over his position as captain of the fortress there. ^ He had further 
equipped an auxiliary fleet for the city, which had been exhausted by its long 
siege and was now being threatened again by its enemies. This fleet consisted 
of the royal galleon Santiago^ and five fustas^ with men, munitions, and pro¬ 
visions. ^ The galleon, a beautiful ship^ under the command of Diogo de Sousa,’ 
was to bring the new captain of Temate, Francisco Lopes de Sousa, to the 
Moluccas; it should also carry Xavier and his companions as far as Malacca. ^ 
Xavier had also received from the bishop a letter of recommendation^ written 
on parchment and illuminated with gold for the king of China. Pereira's factor 
had spent from four to five thousand pardaus on the ^ifts ^ which he was to take 
with him as ambassador from India; and the precious ornaments, carpets, and 
altarpieces which Master Caspar had brought with him from Ormuz for Japan 
were now similarly destined for China. ^ 


4 P^rez, Informa/Qao 72; Couto 6, 9, 19, p. 364. Couto however does not have Ataide 
sail to Malacca until this time. He further adds, erroneously, that the king of Portugal 
had sent Xavier a gift for the king of China, and that the pope had in this same year 
sent him a brief appointing him as his mmcio (6, 16, 6, p. 437). 

5 According to his fellow voyager Lopo d'Aguiar <MX II 391). Another fellow voyager, 
Antonio d'Abreu de Sousa, gave the name of the galleon at the first Lisbon process, 
f. 184. 

^ Pdrez, InformoQdo 72. 

7 As the city's agent, Christovao Martins, had requested (Q 4748). 

> Couto describes it as "hum galeio muito fermoso" <6, 9, 19, p. 391). 

9 Lopo d'Aguiar (MX II 391) and Couto (6, 9, 19, p. 361). 

At the end of 1537 Francisco Lopes de ^usa and his brother Pedro Lopes de 
&>sta, both mogofidalgos and homens d'armas (heavy-armed soldiers), sailed for India 
on the Sdo Patdo of the admiral Diogo Lopes de Sousa (Ferreira Paez, As famosas 
armadas portuguezas 47; Emmenta 338 367). Soon after their arrival, news came horn 
Goa that the Turks had lifted their siege of Diu. The viceroy, D. Garcia de Noronha, 
then sailed there with a fleet. After he had rebuilt the fortress, he left Diogo Lopes de 
Sousa there with nine hundred men and some fidalgos. Among these was Francisco 
Lopes de Sousa, who was appointed chief captain of that coast, and his brother (Cas- 
tanheda 9, 3). In 1543 Sousa, as captain of a ship, accompanied the governor M. A. de 
Sousa on his expedition against Bhatkal (ibid, 9, 31; Correa IV 307). He returned to 
Portugal at the beginning of 1546 (Q 1818). In 1551 he sailed again to India as captain 
of the Algaravia (Nossa Senhora da Visitagam) in the fleet of the admiral, Diogo Lopes 
de Sousa (Emmenta 434). In December, 1552, he arrived as captain in Temate (Rebello 
281-282). At the end of 1553 he sailed from there with Sultan Hairun to the More mission, 
where he remained for thirty-six days and separated the Christians from the Moors in 
Samafo. He then sailed back to Temate, where he very soon fell ill and died four days 
later (according to (}outo seven), at the beginning of 1554. He was a good captain 
(ibid. 296 492493; Q 6044; Couto 6, 10, 11, pp. 472475). 

D Couto 6, 9, 19, p. 361. 

H Ibid. 6, 10, 6, p. 437. 

"Carta do Bispo pera el-rrei da China e com ben^ao desta {and he adds in smaller 
letters over this: del S. Domingos, que entao vierao primeiramente por vigairo geral 
Frey Diogo Belmudez" (Pdrez, Informagdo 72). The text, only preserved in a copy, is 
here, as elsewhere, obviously corrupt and does not make sense. P6rez perhaps wished 
to say that the vicar general of the Dominicans also gave Xavier his blessing. 

"Carta do Bispo iluminada com ouro," as P6rez wrote (1. c.), to whom Xavier 
showed the letter; cf. EX II 455. 

15 On January 21, 1555, P6rez wrote that Diogo Pereira had spent much money through 
his factor for costly objects to be used as gifts (D1 III 248); and in his Informagdo of 
1579, he wrote that Xavier had ordered many costly objects to be purchased in (joa 
with the money furnished by Pereira (71). According to Xavier, Pereira purchased many 
rich objects as a gift (EX II 361) and spent four to five thousand pardaus for the 
embassy (ibid. 461). According to Christovao Carvalho, he spent four thousand cruzados 
(MX II 305). Couto errs in having the king of Portugal send a gift (6, 10, 6, p. 437). 

w Frois on December 1, 1552 (DI II 454). 
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The galleon was already lying at anchor off the quay when Xavier made his 
departing visits to the bishop and the viceroy. Would he ever see them again? 
The future was uncertain, but he had at least to count upon a long absence. If 
China opened up, he could perhaps return from there or Japan in three or four 
years in order to obtain new confreres. The bishop, who had long been plagued 
by a stone,was old and feeble.^ In 1546 he had already received permission 
from the king to return to Portugal; and the viceroy would not remain in India 
after he had completed his three years of rule. But what if Ignatius recalled 
him and he traveled overland from China to Rome, or if China remained closed, 
or he was imprisoned or slain for his faith? 

When Francis took leave of his old friend Gongalo Fernandes, the patrao-mor, 
he told him that he should take care that they saw each other in heaven, since 
they would not meet again in this life. ^ To his friend Caspar Vaz, the chief pilot 
of India, he said at his departure that they would see each other again on the 
Last Day in the Valley of Josaphat.^^ When he saw his penitent Catarina de 
Chaves,^ the widow of the former secretary of the city, Diogo Martins,^ for the 


H Ibid. Ill 440. 

w Ibid. IV 469. 

w Ibid. I 92-93 214-215. 

^ MX II 179. Gongalo Fernandes was patrdo-mor da India when Xavier and Botelho 
wrote to the king in January, 1552, that he should give him the office for life <EX II 308; 
Botelho, Cartas 41). Botelho notes that the viceroy had given permission to the one who 
held the office through a royal decree to sell it to Goi^alo Fernandes, who had already 
held the office once before. He now had it again and was well suited for it. This office 
and that of piloto-mor should be given for life if the person appointed was appropriate, 
since it would then be better administered. The piloto-mor at the time was a Caspar 
Vaz, who conducted the office well. He and the patrdo-mor petitioned His Highness 
that they be given these offices for life, and it did not seem to him bad to do so. — When 
Melchior Nunes Barreto sailed to Japan in 1554, he took with him, in addition to the 
orphans who had come from Portugal, the young son of the patrdo-mor so that he 
might learn the language of the coimtiy there with the other boys and thus be able 
to serve the priests who would later go to the universities of Japan as interpreters 
(DI III 85-86 181 187 714). By this is probably meant a son of Gon^lo Fernandes, not 
of Pedro Alvares, to whom the king gave in February, 1550, the position of a patrdo-mor 
if one were free or held by someone without a royal patent <Q 4386; Sousa Viterbo 38). 

In 1556 Caspar Vaz, a casado resident in Coa, testified that before he left on 
his voyage to China, Xavier had come to take his leave of him, "por ser muito seu 

amigo e o conversar o Padre, Ihe disera que se fiicase embora, que j6 se nao veriao 

mais senao no vale de Jozafat** (MX II 182). He had been bom in Cannanore. We 
encounter him in 1544 as registrar in Malacca (ibid. 607), where Freitas left Tabarija 
under his protection <Vol. Ill, p. 39). In 1547 he came to Malacca from India, probably 
on the Coromandel ship, and was present at Xavier's sermon in Malacca when he 
announced the victory of the fleet over the Achinese. At the end of 1547, the patrdo-mor 
Gongalo Fernandes had informed him that at the time of his departure from Malacca 
for India Xavier had foretold him a danger on the voyage. He was again in Coa at 

the beginning of 1548 when Xavier landed there. After the death of D. JoSo de Castro, 

he had heard from the contador of the register that Xavier had said that the governor’s 
successor, Carcia de Sd, would not rule for long (MX II 181-183). In September, 1549, 
he was a secretary in Coa (Q 4237). In 1552 he was piloto-mor. In 1554 he heard from 
Melchior Nunes Barreto that Xavier's body showed traces of blood. He was a witness 
in Coa in 1556 (MX II 181-184). In 1557 the governor ratified the privileges which he 
had enjoyed as piloto-mor under the viceroy Noronha: half as much of toll-free goods 
as pertained to the patrdo-mor (APO V 329). In 1558 his toll-free goods were doubled 
(ibid. 355). In 1565 he was contador-mor (ibid. 590), and piloto-mor again in 1566 (ibid. 
611). We believe that there is a question here of one and the same person, different from 
the provedor of the Misericordia in Diu in 1546 (Q 2647). 

22 Seb. Congalves calls her a "matrona grave," sister of Beatris Mendes. She had 
been bom in Portugal, was the mother of Joana Antimes, Dona Maria, Dona Paula, and 
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last time, he told her that she should pray for him since they would not see 
each other again in this life but only in heaven.^ 

On the morning of Holy Thursday, April 14,^5 Francis paid his departing 
visit to his great friend Cosme Anes, who lived beyond Nossa Senhora do Monte, 
near the church of Santa Luzia^ on the northern strand of the city. Cosme 
Anes had frequently invited the priest to his noon meal; and his niece, the fifteen- 
year-old Clara Alvares, had regularly attended his instructions in Christian doctrine 
and knew that the priest was regarded as a saint, in the house. ^ The trial with 
respect to the debts of Cosme Anes' deceased father-in-law. Dr. Francisco Toscano, 
was coming to an end; and the provedor-mor dos defuntos^ had assured him 
that he would soon terminate it. Cosme Anes had consequently made all the 
arrangements for sailing back to Portugal with the next fleet at the beginning of 
1553, as his wife told the priest one day when he was hearing her confession in 
the church of Santa Luzia. He told her, however, that the voyage could not be 
made so soon.^ When Xavier came to take his leave he fotmd her at home with 


Isabel Antunes, ‘'gente nobre e liada por parentesco e cunhadio com os Limas, Sylvas, 
Meneses, Ataides, Noronhas, Pereiras e Gamas, gente muito devota da Companhia* (4, 
21; cf. MX II 607). She was already a widow in 1556. We presume that her husband 
was already dead in 1552, since she does not mention him in her testimony of 1556 (MX 
II 197-198). 

23 A Diogo Martins was secretary of the factory in Cochin in 1510 (CA IV 274). He 
is probably the same one who, as secretary of the council in Goa, confirmed the accuracy 
of the copies <Q 431 1805), but different from his namesake who, because of his deserts 
at the first siege of Diu in 1538, received the position of a policeman in Mozambique 
on March 17, 1547 (Q 2921). 

2^ MX II 198. Seb. Gon^ves adds the following: When Xavier told her at the time 
of his departure that they would never again see each other in this life, she wept 
bitterly at being separated from her spiritual father. Because of the frequent conver¬ 
sations she had with him, she had learned contempt of the world and union with 
God. When he saw her grief, he consoled her and told her that she would see him 
again before she died. Nevertheless, the priest died without her seeing him again; 
and when his body was brought to Goa, she reverenced it with great devotion. When 
she was dying, surrounded by her relatives and many other prominent persons, her 
face suddenly glowed with great happiness. When she was asked the reason for this, 
she said: "Do you not sec Father Master Francis? He has kept his word; for when 
he departed for China, he told me that I would not die without having seen him again. 
I saw him, and that sight of him brought me this joy." Her niece Isabel Antunes, who 
was present at her death, told this to Father Christovam Leitao; and Seb. Cjongalves 

learned of it from him (4, 21). — In the second, lost Malacca process of 1616, a witness 

stated that he had heard that Xavier had said during his lifetime that he would not 
return alive, but his body would, and that the ship which brought it would not be 

lost at sea but would come to an end on the wharf (Barradas 452). 

25 The witness Gil Gois, who was present at his departure, said in 1556 that XaviCT 
had told Cosme Anes when he was leaving that they would not see each other again 
imtil they came to the Valley of Josaphat, "quo dicto dictus Pater navim conscendit, et 
post duos vel tres dies profectus est ad Sinas" (MX II 260-261). 

26 According to Cosme Anes (ibid. 186). 

22 According to Clara Alvares in the second, lost Goa process (*Summarium 821). 

22 Dr. Francisco Toscano was provedor-mor dos defuntos da India and chancellor 
from 1544 to 1548 (Q 1222). After his death R. Gon^lves de Caminha became provedor- 
mot dos defuntos (Q 4002) and held this office from 1548 till his own death in 1549. 
In 1550 the licentiate Christovao Fernandes received this office together with that of 
chancellor from the viceroy Noronha. He held these imtil 1553 (APO V 258; see also 
Q 4651). 

29 According to Cosme Anes (MX II 186-187). When unexpected difficulties delayed 
the trial over the debts of his father-in-law, Toscano, Cosme Anes became very upset; 
but his wife then told him what Xavier had said to her (MX II 187). The case was 
decided in favor of C^osme Anes, and as vedor de fazenda he remained a true friend 
of the priests and of the college. When the viceroy D. Pedro Mascarenhas arrived in 
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her brother Gil de Gois and her husband. As they were speaking, Cosme Anes 
asked when they would see each other again. Xavier replied: "Only in the Valley 
of Josaphat."^ 

In his last exhortation in the church of St. Paul's Collie, after he had 
embraced all with tears, Xavier ended his address with a renewed warning on 
perserverance in one’s vocation, deep humility, founded on the knowledge of one’s 
own weakness, and above all on prompt obedience, a virtue which he had so often 
insisted upon, and which was so loved and esteemed by God and so necessary 
for those of the Society. 

On the afternoon of Holy Thursday, after the Body of the Lord had been 
deposited with great solemnity in the chapel of the church, he left the coUege 
with those who were to accompany him on his way; the ambassador of the king 
of Bungo; the two Japanese, Antonio and Joane; Father Gago; Brothers Alcdfova, 
Duarte da Silva, and Ferreira; Antonio China; and the Indian servant Christov&o. 
Some of Xavier's confreres accompanied them to the quay, where the travelers 
boarded the galleon that was lying there at anchor. ^ 


1554 and discovered the coffers of the state empty and was unable to pay the revenues 
of the college, Cosme Anes told the provincial, Baltasar Dias, that he would take care 
of the college. He was wealthy and confessed to the priests every week or two (Polanco, 
Chronicon IV 663), and the latter conducted all their temporal affairs with the viceroy 
through him (ibid, V 651; cf. DI III 433). He thanked Ignatius for the numerous Masses 
and suffrages which he applied to him as a benefactor of the order (Polanco, Chronicon 
V 657; cf. DI III 431). He died in Goa in 1560 without seeing Portu^ again. When 
he saw that his death was near, he asked the provincial to let him die in his beloved 
college in the presence of the priests of the Society so that thy might help him with 
their prayers and sacrifices. His request was granted, and he died surrounded by the 
priests and brothers of the house. They conducted his funeral as if he had been one 
of them and buried him in the church of the college (DI IV 730; Valignano 418-419).—* 
Among Xavier’s admirers in Goa was also Thom6 Gongalves, whom he had converted 
during confession, and in whom he inspired a great love for the Society. He was 
twenty-three at the time of Xavier’s departure and entered the order as a simple lay 
brother in 1571. In the twelve years that he lived in the Society, he edified all through 
his childlike obedience, as he did also during his long and serious illness. He left his 
wealth, which amounted to fourteen thousand pardons to the Society for the founding 
of a professed house. He died in 1581 at the villa of the coUege, near the church of 
the Rosario, which had been purchased in 1576. See his obituary in the letter of his 
provincial, Rui Vicente, of November 8, 1581 {Goa 32, 444; see also DI X 40 693 731; XI 
556-557 664; and Sousa, Or. Conqu. 2, 1, 2, 66, who calls him Thom6 Gil). 

30 MX II 260-261. 

31 "As deradeyras palavras de sua ultima pratica, dipois que com muitas lagrimas 
e abragos a todos dentro em sua alma metia, fordo da constantia na primeira vocagdo, 
umildade mui profunda que nasese em todos do proprio conhecimento, e sobretudo a 
promtidao da obedientia, e per muitas vezes a rectificou como vertude tarn amada e 
estimada de Deus, e tarn necesaria aos da Companhia,” Frois wrote as an eyewitness 
on December 1, 1552 (DI II 455). 

32 *'Quinta-feira de Endoensas k tarde, dipois de com muita solenidade ser enserado 
o corpo do Senhor nesta capela, se partio elle e seus companheyros,” as Frois wrote 
(ibid, 455). Lopo d’Aguiar, secretary of the ouvidor-geral of India, testified in 1556: 
"Deixon a casa de Sdo Paulo, domde' era reitor, e se embarcou pera Malaqua, pera d’ahy 
ir k China a fazer fruto samto; e na embarcagdo em que foy, embarquey, que era huma 
galedo de Su Alteza” (MX II 391). In his Latin life of Ignatius in 1572, and in his Spanish 
life of the same in 1583, Ribadeneyra had written that Xavier had not taken any of the 
Society with him on his voyage to China but only two Chinese servants (pueris, moqos) 
(FN IV 648-649). Teixeira replied to this in De^mber, 154: "Quando de Goa pera a 
China partio, levou 3 da Companhia consign e hum mogo chim pera lingoa, scilicet, ao 
P. Baltezar Gago e ao Irmao Pedro d'AlcAceva, que de Malaca mandou pera Jappfio, e 
a hiun Irmfio purtugds que consigo levou at6 k China [Christovfio Ferreira]... e o 
mogo chim, limgoa ou interprete, que se chamava Antonio de Santa Fee.... E estas 
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The rest of the confreres recommended the wayfarers to God before the 
Blessed Sacrament. They were sad because of their imminent separation from 
the holy priest but nonetheless filled with consolation as they reflected on the 
great undertaking to which the Lord was calling them and on the prospects of 
martyrdom, which all believed were waiting for them there. ^ In the evening 
Master Caspar delivered the sermon on the Passion, and during it he showed a 
crucifix to the people. Because of his emotions and the many tears of his audience, 
he had to interrupt his sermon repeatedly, and he could only complete it on the 
evening of Good Friday. ^ 

In the meantime the galleon had to wait for a favorable wind; and it was 
not until Easter Sunday, April 17, that it left the bar of the Mandovi River and 
sailed south into the uncertain future.^ 


4 pessoas vimos ir com elle todos os que emtAo neste collegio de Goa estavamos** (ibid. 
968-969). 

^ JA, charissimos, podereis considerar o que cada hum destes IrmAos poderia sentir 
em tarn caro apartamento; todavia excedia sobretudo em consolacAo a grande empreza 
que levavam e o martirio que por tarn certo tinham. Alguns Irmaos o forAo acompanhar 
at6 praya, e os mais diante do Sanctissimo Sacramento os ficarAo encomendando ao 
mesmo Deus, o qual por sua bondade os queyra em obra tanto sua ajudar,* as Frois wrote 
(DI II 455). 

^ According to Frois (ibid. 473). 

^ In 1581 Teixeira wrote in his life of Xavier that the latter had set sail on ApiiJ 
15 <886). On December 1, 1552, Frois wrote as an eyewitness, a time when his memory 
was still fresher than that of Teixeira, that he boarded the ship on the afternoon of 
April 14, Maundy Thursday {DI II 455). After his return from Japan, AlcAgova, a feUow 
voyager, wrote in his long letter from the beginning of 1554, apparently from notices 
in a diary, since he constantly gives year, month, and date in his long report, that 
the ship sailed from Goa on April 17 (Cartas 1598, 23). Brandao wrote the same from 
Goa on December 21, 1554 (DI III 172). 
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Chapter VI 


THE VOYAGE TO CHINA (April 17—August, 1552) 


1. From Goa to Malacca (April 17— May, 1552) 

Diogo de Sousa, ^ the captain of the Santiago, was already known to Xavier 
from earlier times. In 1548 Sousa had sailed with the clove ship to the Moluccas 


1 Diogo de Sousa, cavalleiro fidalgo, to be distinguished from six namesakes, was 
the great-grandson of the lord of Beringel, son of Antonio de Sousa, and brother of 
Martinho de Sousa e TAvora (^Andrade LeitAo XIX 727-742). He is probably the same 
whom we encounter in Cannanore in 1525 as standard-bearer (alferes) of Captain Heitor 
da Silveira in the war with the Moors in Maravia (MRdayi, opposite Cannanore), and 
again under him in 1530 in the war with the.same foes (Correa II 864; III 352). As 
a reward for his services in India, he mceived two voyages to Maluco; and in February, 
1547, a third, as captain and factor of the royal clove ship (Q 2835). When he sailed 
there in 1548, Governor D. Joao de Castro permitted him to take as many bahars of 
cloves toll-free for himself as had his predecessor, Duarte de Miranda, and to have all 
the rights that had been granted to him. He paid him his support for a year in 
advance and forbade the captain of Malacca to prevent him from making his voyage 
and return (Q 3841; cf. 3907). P6rez calls him Diogo de Sousa Braga, probably because 
he, like his brother-in-law Jo§o Bravo, was bom in Braga (InformoQdo 59); in his 
letter of November 26, 1550, he calls him, like the other sources, simply Diogo de Sousa 
(DI II 118). P6rez departed from Cochin for Malacca on April 25, 1548, on the ship of 
Diogo de Sousa, **e na nao hia hum irmao do capitAo, chamado Manoel de Sousa, e 
hum seu cunhado de dezoito e dezanove annos por nome JoAo Bravo** (InfornuhQdo 59). 
Of Xavier*s voyage in 1552, he wrote that the viceroy sent a fleet of five fustas and one 
caravel, **e foi capitao-mor Martim de Sousa, sobrinho do P. Joio Bravo, filho duma 
sua irmaa, mogo de quinze ou dezaseis annos pouco mais ou menos, o qual em Malaca 
adoeceo de febres como adoecerio todos, e faleceo em N. Senhora e o sepultarao ahi** 
(ibid. 72). Both passages create difficulties. The first speaks of a brother of Diogo by 
the name of Manuel. The genealogies only give the brothers of Diogo as Martinho, Jorge, 
Pedro, Joao, Luis, Christovao, Caspar, and Dinis (^Andrade Leitao XIX 730 737-738; Sousa, 
Hist. Geneal. XII 2, 900-901). In Xavier's time there were at least fifteen persons wiUi 
the name of Manuel de Sousa in India besides the famed Manuel de Sousa de Sepulveda. 
Feo Cardoso gives an account of fourteen of these with data on their fathers (252). 
Among them was one of the leading captains of Dom Joio de Castro, who accom¬ 
panied him in 1547 on the expedition to Pondi. L. Nunes wrote of them: “Estos heram 
os acustumados capities em todolos neguodos** (Crdnica 68). An uncle of Diogo was 
Manuel de Tivora (*Andrade Leitao 739; Sousa 905). A great-grandson and a grand¬ 
nephew of Diogo had the name of Manuel de Sousa (Sousa 901-902). Martinho is con¬ 
sequently to be read instead of Manuel. There is here either a slip of the memory 
on the part of P6rez or a scribal error in our copy. The second passage creates still 
further difficulties with respect to the voyage in 1552. The copyist obviously skipped 
here, as elsewhere, some words, since a fifteen- or sixteen-year-old boy could not possibly 
have been the admiral of the fleet, The text probably read somewhat as follows: "e 
foi capitao-mor [Diogo de Sousa e na nao hia hum] Martim de Sousa, sobrinho.** 
One of his two grandnephews could have been meant: Martinho de Sousa, son of his 
nephew Antonio, or his namesake, son of his nephew Caspar, since both are said to 
have died young (Sousa 902 907). According to *Andrade Leitio, Martino de Sousa e 
TAvora, the brother of Diogo, the son of Antonio de Sousa, the lord of Beringel, sailed 
to India in 1538 and was there immediately sent as the captain of a ship to the help 
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and had on this occasion taken with him Father P^rez and his companion Oliveira 
to Malacca. Sailing with him at the time was also his eighteen- or nineteen-year- 
old brother-in-law, Joao Bravo, who had remained with P^rez in Malacca and 
had been taken into the Society by Xavier when he was going to Japan. In 1549 
Sousa had planned on sailing back from Temate with letters of Father Juan de 
Beira, but he had been forced to return and was only able to begin his voyage 
again at the beginning of 1550. ^ As he was waiting in Amboina for the monsoon 
so that he could continue on to Malacca, he had been sponsor at the baptism of 
the murderer of Father Nuno Ribeiro,^ who had been converted to Christianity. 
It was not until March, 1551, that he had reached Goa. 

The licentiate Francisco Alvares,^ another acquaintance of Xavier, was also 
sailing with Diogo de Sousa for Malacca. He had come to Goa in 1548 as the 
India secretary of the governor. In 1550 the ships from Portugal had brought 
him his appointment as secretary of the ouvidor geral for criminal cases. He had 
now been sent to Malacca by the viceroy in order to receive the usual financial 
report from the departing captain of the fortress, Dom Pedro da Silva. ^ At the 
time of his arrival in India in 1548, Alvares would have much preferred to enter 
into the Society of Jesus, but his position as India secretary made this impossible. 
He had always shown himself to be a true friend of the order. He was being 
accompanied by Lopo d’Aguiar, secretary of the ouvidor geral of India, ^ who 
was also a warm friend of the Society. Another fellow voyager was Antonio Abreu 
de Sousa, ^ fidalgo of the royal house, the eighteen-year-old son of the lord of 
Bezelga,* Pedro Soares de Abreu. He was sailing for Temate. He later testified 
that Francis was regarded as a saint, and that he was very poorly clothed and fre¬ 
quently visited his sick fellow voyagers on board the ship.’ The skipper of the 
Santiago was Pedro Vaz, who was married and a resident of Goa. He later 
appeared as a witness at Xavier's process in Goa. 

After they had sailed for five days they reached Cochin.Here Xavier met 


of Diu. He was one of the first fidalgos to enter the beleaguered fortress. He also 
served under D. Estevao da Gama and Martim Affonso de Sousa. He had four sons: 
Antonio, Christovio, Caspar, and an illegitimate son Jorge (XIX 731-734). He sailed for 
India as a fidalgo cavalleiro with a monthly income of three milreis {*Memoria das 
pessoas 60). He sailed to Diu in the Rosa, a fusta with sixteen banks of oars (Q 334a). 
He arrived at the fortress during the night with well-armed men and things which the 
fortress needed <Sousa Coutinho 232). 

2 Q 4543. 

3 Q 4175 4380. 

^ On him see, Vol. Ill, pp. 319-320. 

5 Couto 6, 10, 6, p. 437. 

^ MX II 391. Valignano's editor erroneously calls him a ship's secretary <Valignano 

201 ). 

2 A. Abreu de Sousa was the son of Pedro Soares de Abreu and of D. Felipa da 
Costa, paternal grandson of Joao Fernandes de Abreu and maternal grandson of Femdo 
de Magalhaes, married to D. Isabel Ramires, and captain of one of the royal galle>'S 
after his return from India (Lagoa, Grandes 572). 

3 A distance of 3.7 miles from Thomar. 

’ Lisbon, RProcess I 184-185. 

10 Pero Vaz, skipper (mestre) of the Santiago, married and resident in Goa, testified 
in the Goa process of 1556 that in Amboina he had heard about a prophecy of the 
priest on Araujo; and he gave an account of his voyage with him in 1552 (MX II 193- 
195). He is not to be confused with the mestizo Pedro Vaz, who entered the Society in 
Goa in 1552 (DI IV 456), or with the vedor da fazenda and captain of Cochin, who sailed 
for India in 1532 (Correa III 456), refused the bribes of the Moors during the baptisms 
of the Paravas in 1535 (GS II 2M; cf. 221 231 261), and returned to Portugal in 1539 
(Q 572). 

ti The voyage from Goa to Cochin usually took from seven to eight days in April. 
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Eredia with Andr^ de Carvalho, to whom he had given a letter of recommendation 
for Simon Rodrigues which he had written on March 27. He also met Thomas, one 
of the orphans of Pedro Dom^ech, whom Manuel de Morals senior had left 
there the year before when he arrived from Portugal, and who was now teaching 
the native boys of the college.^ Here Xavier received letters from Lancilotto in 
Quilon and from Henrique Henriques on the Fishery Coast. Both informed him 
of their needs for men and money and asked for help. Eredia was also in need 
of financial assistance. 

Henriques also informed him of the death of Father Paulo do Vale, which 
meant that he was now alone with Brother Ambrosio Nunes on the Fishery Coast. 
One of the native priests had to be unconditionally dismissed by the bishop because 
of the bad example which he gave to the others. New help was needed, especially 
within the interior of the Fishery Coast, where the Kavalgars, who were related 
to the Paravas, were ready to accept Christianity. Henriques had lost his best 
assistant in Father Paulo do Vale. The many toils, sufferings, and privations of 
the apostolate on the Fishery Coast, along with those of being imprisoned for 
a month by the pagans, had exhausted his strength. He was already suffering 
from consumption and dysentery when Xavier arrived in Cochin from Japan. 
After a painful illness of three months, he had passed into eternity on March 
4, 1552, in Punnaikayal, piously resigned to God's will and filled with the desire 
of suffering still more for Christ. ^ 

In the college in Cochin Xavier found a book that greatly interested him in 
the possession of Father Eredia.'^ It was an octavo volume of more than three 
hundred pages which had been printed in Seville and bore the following title: 
Suma de doctrina Christiana en que se contiene todo to principal y necessario 
que el hombre Christiana deue saber: y obrar. ^ The book, which had been printed 


On April 24 Xavier wrote from Cochin to Barzaeus that he had received many letters 
from Quilon and Cape Comorin after his arrival. He could thus have reached Cochin 
on the twenty-third. Tursellinus falsely attributes to this voyage the anecdote accord¬ 
ing to which Xavier sailed in the Santa Cruz with Diogo Pereira from China to Malacca 
and prophesied that his ship would never sink in the sea, in contrast to another ship 
whose ruins they saw the following day (5, 5). 

12 DI II 411. 

13 H. Henriques wrote about his death on November 5, 1552 (DI II 388-389), Frois 
on December 1, 1552 (ibid, 452), and Quadros on December 6, 1555 (ibid. III 3^). In 
1584 H. Henriques wrote to Maffei with respect to the claim that Paulo do Vale had been 
poisoned to death that, from what he saw, this did not seem to be the case to him 
(*Goa 38, 301). 

1^ *0 P. Antonio de Eredea tinha cA hum livro que h6 muito necessario leva-llo A 
China, o qual se diama Constantino'* (EX II 443). 

13 In contrast to the fantastic attempts of earlier authors to identify the book as 
a Greek-Latin dictionary or the work of Constantinus Afer, De morborum cognitione et 
curatione (Basileae, 1536) (cf. Burg III 143, Pag6s II 376), we assume that it was the 
important Suma of Dr. Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, a catechetical manual, in one 
of the four editions that appeared before 1551. All three of the first editions of Seville 
have the same title. The first of these was published in 1543. It was an octavo volume 
printed in large Gothic type and bore the title: Suma de / doctrina Christiana / en que 
se contiene todo / to principal y necess-jario que el hobre / christiano de-jue saber: 
y / obrar. Colophon: Acabose la presen-1te obra: compuesta por el muy reuerendo 
seAor el doctor Con-lstdtino: fue impresse en la I muy noble y muy le-/al ciudad de 
Se-fuilla: en las / casas de Juan Cromberger que sancta / gloria aya: ano de mill 
y qui-/nientos y quarenta y / tres: a siete dias / del mes de / Dezie-/bre. The volume 
had twelve unpaginated leaves containing a summary of the contents, a dedication to 
the cardinal bishop of Seville, a list of errata, and a foreword to the Christian reader. 
This was followed by 179 paginated folios, at the end of which were three more un¬ 
paginated leaves with the index. The title page had the coat of arms of the cardinal 
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with the permission of the emperor and the approval of the Inquisition, was 
dedicated to the archbishop of Seville, Garda de Loaysa, cardinal of Santa Su¬ 
sanna and president of the imperial council. Its author, who identified himself 
as Dr. Constantino,^ wrote in his dedication to his lofty patron, that what he 


bishop with a cardinal's hat over them below the words: ‘'Con preuilegio imperial.* 
On the right and left were vignettes with an angel, and below were two seated cherubs 
holding a sun: a circle with the letters IHS. The only extant copy is in the Biblioth6- 
que Nationale in Paris with the signature D 14820. Excerpts from it are given by 
Bataillon in his notes on the facsimile edition of Juan de Valdes, Didlogo de Doctrina 
Christiana (Coimbra, 1925), pp. 234 241-242 260 262-263 265-266 269^270 311-313.—A new edition, 
printed with the same Gothic type and in the same format, appeared in Seville from the 
same press on April 1, 1544, but somewhat abbreviated, with 4 unpaginated and 166 
paginated folios. The only known extant copy is in the Staatsbibliothek in Munich.—A 
third edition also appeared in Seville in 1545 with the title: Summa de doctrina / Christia¬ 
na / compuesta por el Doctor Constantino, / Item el Sermdn de Christo nuestro Re-/ 
demptor en el monte, Traduzido en / Castellano por el mismo Author, / Labor omnia 
vincit, / [Emblem of the printer: Hercules with his club.] Todo agora de nuevo anadido 
y enmendado, / Con privillegio imperial, Colophon: Deo gratias, / FiU impressa en Se¬ 
villa en casa de Juan de Ledn. A Sancta Maria / de Gracia, Aho de / 7545, an octavo 
volume of 179 folios. The only known exemplar is in the Biblioth6que Royale in Brus¬ 
sels. Xavier may well have taken a copy of one of these editions with him to China. 
A fourth edition appeared in Antwerp in 1550 with the title: Summa de doc-/trina 
Christiana, Compuesta / por el Doctor Constantino, / Item / El sermon de Christo nuestro 
redemp-/tor en el monte, traduzido en cas-ltellano por el mismo Author, / Puso se 
tambien ala fin vna doctrina, que / muestra como coda vno deve rigir / y / gouemar 
su casa, ordenada / por sant Bernardo / [Emblem: two birds and a fish.] Colophon: 
Vendese en Anuers, en casa de Martin / Nucio, en el Vnicomio dorado / Con priuUegio 
Imperial (Boehmer II 31), an octavo volume of 155 folios. A copy of this is in the 
Staatsbibliothek in Munich. A fifth edition, which appeared in Seville on March 28, 
1551, could not have reached the fleet with which Er^ia sailed from Lisbon to India. 
In 1863 Luis de Us6z published the Suma of (Constantino in Madrid along with other 
works of his from the Seville edition of 1551 with the variants of the Antwerp edition 
of 1550. Men6ndez y Pelayo used this edition of Us6z for his citations in 1928, and Ba¬ 
taillon for his in 1966. A much abbreviated edition of the text of Usdz was printed by 
Methodists in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1909 under the title: Confesidn de un pecador, 
Sermdn de Nuestro Redentor en el Monte, Suma de Doctrina Cristiana, Tres libros 
compuestos por Constantino Ponce de la Puente, Chapters 5-6 and 50-52 are omitted in 
this edition as being *too Roman,* and also chapters 23-34, on the Ten Commandments. 

^ The author of the book was Dr. (Constantino Ponce de la Fuente. The sources 
for his life are: <1) *Ribadeneyra, SJ., Historia de la Compahia de Jesus de las Provin- 
cias de Espaha, which was left incomplete at the time of his death in 1611 (original in 
ARSl: Hisp, 94, 1. 2, c. 5-7): *I obtained the informaticm [on the end of Dr. Constantino] 
many years later from the inquisitor Carpio.* (2) *Martfn de Roa, S.J. ft 16371, Historia 
de la Comparda de Jesus en Andalucia, continued by Juan de Santibanez, SJ. [f 1650] 
(Seville, university library). (3) Borgia's letter of August 11, 1558, to Luis Connives da 
Camara, SJ. (S. Franciscos Borgia III 394). (4) Letter of Diego Suarez, SJ., to Laynez. 
of August 23, 1559 {Lainii Monumenta IV 47(M71, on the discovery of more than two 
thousand forbidden books and the arrest of (Constantino on August 16, 1558). (5) Riba- 
deneyra's information for the grand inquisitor Caspar de Quiroga of February 11, 1587 
(Ribadeneyra II 340). (6) Accounts of eyewitnesses at the auto da fi in Seville of 1559, 
in Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos 7 (1903) 215-218. (7) Ernst Schafer, Bei- 
trdge zur Geschichte des spanischen Protestantismus und der Inquisition im sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert (3 vols., Giitersloh, 1902), a valuable collection of sources, especially of docu¬ 
ments of the Inquisition.—Accounts: (1) R. Gonsalvius Montanus [(jonzalez Montano], 
Sanctae Inquisitionis Hispanicae artes aliquot (Heidelberg, 1567), to be used with care. 
(2) Edward Boehmer, Spanish Reformers of Two Centuries from 1520 II (Strassburg- 
London, 1883) 1-40. (3) M. Men6ndez y Pelayo, Historia de los Heterodoxos Espaholes, 
V (Madrid, 19282) 8i-l()3, used Roa and Montanus. (4) A. Astrain, SJ., Historia de la 
Compahia de Jesus en la Asistencia de Espaha 2 (Madrid, 1905) 94-98. Follows the Historia 
of Ribadeneyra and Men6ndez y Pelayo's first edition. (5) M. Bataillon, Erasmo y Espaha, 
(Mexico, 19662, greatly enlarged edition). Also treats briefly of the life of Constantino 
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wished to teach m it was *the contempt of the vanities of the world, the way 
on which one goes to heaven, and the footsteps which the Son of God, our Lx>rd 
and Redeemer, has left behind for us so that we may follow Him and come to 
where He is.'' According to the foreword of the book, which was dedicated to 
the Christian reader, it would briefly expound the main points of Christian doctrine 
which the Catholic Church taught with the greatest care to her children at their 
beginning so that they might be trained in the fear of God, being a kind of hand- 


in AlcalA (159 524-525) and Seville (527-540), more extensively his works (522-548 714-71^ 
and spiritual milieu. (6) Jos^Ramdn Guerrero, Catecismos espanoles del siglo XVL 
La ohra catequistica del Dr. Constantino Ponce de la Puente (Madrid, 1969). Mainly 
follows Bataillon, less trustworthy historically.—His life: Bom about 1502 of New Christian 
parents in S. Clemente (Cuenca), he studied in AlcalA, where he led a life that was little 
edif>wg, as even his eulogist Montanus has to admit. He completed his theological 
studies in Seville; preached there in the cathedral from 1533 on, at the request of the 
cathedral chapter, with extraordinary success; took his examination for the licentiate 
in 1534; and was ordained to the priesthood in 1535. His preaching in Seville was fre¬ 
quently interrupted by journeys abroad, especially since the emperor took him on his 
trips from 1548 on as his preacher and court chaplain. In this same year he accompanied 
Prince Felipe, the later King Philip II, as his preacher to Belgium and Germany. He 
delivered the Lenten sermons in Brussels in 1550, and in 1550-1551 he was chaplain and 
confessor to the emperor at the EHet of Augsburg. In 1554-1555, he was again in Seville, 
where he gave the Lenten sermons in the latter year. Still in this same year, he ac¬ 
companied Prince Felipe to England. During the course of his return, he was present 
for the abdication of Charles V in Brussels on October 25, 1555. He was bade again in 
Seville in 1556, where in 1546, after the death of his patron, the archbishop Garcia de 
Loyosa, the former grand inquisitor Fernando de Vald6s, had succeeded to the archie- 
piscopal see. Along with his preaching in the cathedral, which inspired the whole of 
Seville, Constantino also gave lectures on Sacred Scripture. From 1M3 on, he had pub¬ 
lished a series of brilliantly written works that had. attained a wide circulation (Men6n- 
dez y Pelayo V 81-93; (Juerrero 16-26). Possessed of rich revenues (Sch^er I 348-349; II 
369), he was at the height of his reputation when his former fellow student in Alcald, 
the master canon Juan Gil (Dr. Egidio), died in 1555 (Men6ndez y Pelayo 77-80). Despite 
the protest of the provisor, the cathedral chapter unanimously chose Constantino as 
Gil's successor in 15^; and this was approved by Rome on June 7, 1557 {ibid. 83-97, and 
appendix, pp. VI-XXIII). When the Jesuits established a house this same year in Seville, 
Co^tantino attempted to throw suspicion on them as being Alumbrados, but he was 
himself accused before the Inquisiticm as being a heretic.^ In 1549 his predecessor Gil 
had already come into conflict with the Inquisition, and in 1552 he had been obliged to 
abjure a series of errors (the text of his abjuration is given in Schafer II 342-353). The 
same fate now overtook £^. Constantino. He had given the Lenten sermons in 1558, and 
he had preached for the last time on August 1. Then when he no longer felt safe, he 
asked the Jesuits, whom he had pi^ousiy slandered, for entrance into their order; but 
this was refused him on the advice of the inquisitor Carpio. 'A search was made in the 
residence of one of his admirers, the widow Isabel Martinez de Baena, and his library 
of more than two thousand volumes was found within a double wall. He was arrested 
on August 16, 1558, by the Inquisition (see the letters of Borgia and Suarez and the 
chronicles of Ribadeneyra and Roa) and died two years later, in the summer of 1560, in 
the prison of the Inquisition, according to some accounts through suicide, according to 
others from natural causes (Mendndez y Pelayo 100-101). In the auto da fi of 1560, he 
was burned in effigy as a Lutheran; his bones suffered the same fate {ibid. 102). Accord¬ 
ing to Bataillon, Constantino was only an Erasmian in his writings (Erasmo y Espana 
528-529 545-548 706 714-715), but at heart he was probably only separated from Calvin by 
his desire to remain in the Roman church, as he notes in his commentary on Vald6s 
in 1925 (241). According to Men6ndez y Pelayo, he was a disguised Lutheran, who ex¬ 
pressed himself so prudently and ambiguously in his writings that they could also be 
taken as Catholic (88-89). When Charles V learned in Yuste of his arrest, he said: "If 
he is a heretic, then he will be a great heretic." One of the inquisitors who condemned 
him later said that he was <me of the greatest heretics in the world (Fray Prudencio 
de Sandoval, Historia de la vida y hechos del Emperador Carlos V (Madrid, 19561 III 500). 
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book for those who were entrusted with the education of youth, and which, as 
a consequence, had been composed in the form of a dialog. 

The fifty-two chapters which followed contained a dialog among three persons: 
Patricio, the old father, who had been educated in the old way; his young son 
Ambrosio; and the latter’s godfather, Dyonisio, the representative of inner faith, 
purified from all errors, who in the presence of the boy’s father asks him what 
he has learned in Christian doctrine. In this catechetical manual, the author in 
plain, simple, and obvious terms handles the principal truths of the faith on 
the basis of the twelve articles of the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the 
seven petitions of the Our Father; and he has three concluding chapters on con¬ 
fession, Communion, and the attendance at Mass and preaching. 

In the first chapter, Dyonisio complains about the neglect in the Christian 
instruction of neophytes and especially of Christian youths. As a consequence, 
thousands and millions of men and women who were present every day at the 
ceremonies of the Church and received its sacraments could, after forty or fifty 
years, give no better account of their faith than if they were Arabs. In the second 
chapter, he describes how already in the primitive Church children were given 
sponsors in baptism so that they might carefully instruct them in the faith as 
they were growing up. He compares this with the little care which was then 
employed in the instruction of neophytes. It was a great pity that at the present 
time a Negro, Moor, or Indian was made a Christian without any effort being 
made to instruct him after baptism, since no efforts were made to teach even 
one’s own children. At best a mother taught her child the Hail Mary, Our Father, 
Creed, and Salve Regina; but the child did not understand them, and they were 
not explained to him, since he was not sent to school or to instructions in the 
faith. In the fourth chapter, Patricio, the father, confirms this from his own 
experience. He had been taught the sign of the cross, the Our Father, and Hail 
Mary as if he had been a magpie or parrot without understanding their meaning. 
At school he had learned along with reading everything that was evU: follies, 
vanities, and vices. He had also derived little advantage from sermons: some 
preachers advised what was impossible, others only flattered their hearers, and 
others employed a language which he could not understand. In the fifth and 
sixth chapters, Dyonisio then explains to his godchild the sign of the cross and 
the baptismal ceremonies." 

These instructions are then followed in chapters eight to twenty-two by an 
explanation of the twelve articles of the Creed. In chapters eight and nine, 
Dyonisio asks Ambrosio who they are who sin against the first article. The 
latter replies: idolaters, who worship demons and creatures instead of God; those 
who deny divine providence; philosophers who do not accept creation; soothsayers, 
magicians, and the superstitious, who seek to obtain knowledge and success 
through other means than God; and the desperate, who do not believe in the 
almighty power, mercy, wisdom, and goodness of God. In the second article of 
the Creed are treated the mystery of the Trinity and the grace of redemption 
through Christ, the only Son of God, our gracious King and Lord (c. 10). Ambrosio 
admits that this article fills him with shame for his many sins and the great 
ingratitude with which he has responded to the love of his Redeemer, and for 
which he will have to give an accounting on Judgment Day. His sponsor en¬ 
courages him and advises him to place all his confidence in the intercession of 


*7 We follow the edition of 1543. 

•• The expression “too Roman” is omitted in the edition of 1909. 
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his only Mediator with the heavoily Father.- He then continues to say that he 
should not believe that the prayers which are offered by the Church and its 
saints or other good works are excluded. Rightly understood, they are part and 
parcel of the richness of Christ. Everything should be ascribed to Him, and if 
if things are of any value, it is because of Him. In our faith and our intentions. 
He must always be present to our eyes; and all our confidence must be placed in 
Him (c. 11).» 

The third article of the Creed, on the virgin birth of the Lord, should always 
manifest to us, as Ambrosio observes, the high esteem which God has for purity 
and chastity, so that we may imitate Him and His blessed Mother (c. 12). The 
fourth article, on the passion and death of Christ, teaches us the wickedness of 
the world and of the flesh, so that we may mortify our flesh through fasting, 
disciplines, and other practices whidi we regard as necessary (c. 13). From the 
fifth article, on the death and resurrection of the Lord, we can further learn 
that we too must die to sin, so that we may rise gloriously with body and soul 
on Judgment Day (c. 14); and from the sixth, that we should not weary ourselves 
with the things of this world, but with those of heaven (c. 15). In his explanation 
of the seventh article of the Creed, on the Last Judgment, Dyonisio warns his 
hearers not to follow the example of those who declare that the Judgment will 
not come for a thousand centuries, and that it vnll not be as severe as it is 
depicted in the Gospel. All this is blasphemy against the Creed of the Catholic 
Church, which composed this article <c. 16). In the eighth article, the book takes 
up the works and the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit <cc. 17>18); and in the ninth 
it speaks of the holy Catholic Churdi. As Ambrosio explains it, the community 
of believers is called the Church. It is called holy because its followers are 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ, with Jesus Christ their Redeemer as 
their Head; and it is sanctified by the Holy Spirit. It is called Catholic so that 
it may be distinguished from the co mmuni ties of heretics and schismatics, who 
cause a division in the true faith and in the obedience due to the Redeemer. 
In a wider sense, all those who confess the Catholic faith and partake of its 
sacraments belong to the Church, even those who are sinners, but not those 
who are unbelievers, heretics, or excommunicated. In a narrower sense, only 
those belong to the Church who are Uving in the state of grace, are sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit, and are united with their Head. The article therefore invites 
all Christians to work hard for peace and harmony within the Church and to 
show great reverence and fidelity to its state and teaching (cc. 20).^ 

The explanation of the articles of Creed is followed by that of the Ten Com* 
mandments of God (cc. 23-36).^ At the first, the author speaks about the per¬ 
fections of God. One should not think of them as if th^ were something dead 
or painted but as something living and of such great goodness and majesty that 
their divine beauty attracts one's eyes and heart <c. 23). At the end of Us Uscus- 
sion of the Commandments, he add^ a chapter on the Two Great Commandments, 
the love of God and of one’s neighbor, which embrace all the Ten Commandments, 


Men6ndez y Pelayo gives these passages (88-89). 

> Men^ndez y Pelayo observes on this: "Mds que la doctrina, lo que ofende aqul 
es el sabor del lenguaje y la intencidn oculta y velada del autor. En la materia de la 
Iglesia catdlica estd ambiguo, y cuando habla de la Cabeza parece referirse siempre 
a Cristo. No alude una sola vez al Primado del Pontfiice, ni le nombra, ni se acuerda 
del purgatorio, ni mienta las indulgencias. El libro, en suma, era mucho m4s peligroso 
por lo que calla que por lo que dice. Todos los puntos de controversia estdn hdbilmente 
esquivados” (89); cf. the censuie requested of the Belgian Dominican inquisitor Johannes 
Hentenius in Louvain in 1557 (Bataillon 706). 
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since without their observance faith is inanimate and dead (cc. 35). For the 
observance of these Commandments, which surpass human strength, God in His 
mercy, through the merits of Christ, grants His grace (c. 36). 

In the third part of the book, the author expounds the importance of prayer 
by giving an explanation of the seven petitions of the Our Father (cc. 37-49). 
Because of the importance of prayer, through which we obtain from God the 
grace to keep His commandments. Holy Mother the Church has from its very 
founding introduced daily prayers and others on holy days of obligation (c. 37). 
As an introduction, there is a discussion of the ei^t conditions for making a 
good prayer, which we must offer to the heavenly Father through our Mediator, 
Jesus Christ (c. 38). One of the conditions for a good prayer mentioned by 
Ambrosio, the student, is that it must be accompanied by good works; and this 
point is further expanded by his sponsor, Dyonisio, in the following chapter: 

You have said that prayer must be accompanied by good works, and you have 
expressed a very great truth in this. Note in how many places and with what emphasis 
Holy Scripture recommends alms and fasting along with prayer so that we may be 
heard.... And by alms (jod understands all the works which we are obliged to do 
for our neighbor. And now vrith regard to fasting: Did you not say that prayer requires 
attention, that it needs zeal and many other things? But all these are frequently hindered 
by the flesh, which is more often pampered than reason demands. A great remedy 

against this is abstinence and fasting- Always, therefore, accompany your prayer 

with works of charity in keeping with the strength which God gives you (c. 39). 22 

The next chapters explain the seven petitions of the Our Father. At the 
fifth of these, "forgive us our trespasses,” it is stressed that only God the Father 
can absolve us from our sins (c. 46). At the seventh, "deliver us from evil,” the 
author states that this expresses the wish that God may free us from all the 
evils caused by our mortal enemy, the devil: disputes, wars, pestilences, heresies, 
and schisms. At the end of this explanation, he warns against those who offer 
many prayers but almost never recite the Our Father, at least with the proper 
devotion, since the most pious of these repeat it three or four hundred times in 
half an hour, and very few of them imderstand the Latin of the prayer or even 
its translation (c. 48). 

In the last three chapters, the author discusses confession. Communion and 
the Mass. With respect to aural confession, God should be thanked that he Has 
given to the Chiu'ch and her servants the power of granting absolution. Even 
though one is not obliged to confess except in the case of a mortal sin, still it is 
good at times, to avoid giving scandal, to approach one's confessor to ask pardon 
for one's venial sins or to obtain his advice (c. 50). The sacrament of the Eucharist 
is the memorial of the passion of Christ, in which the true body of Christ, which 
was nailed to the cross, is received, and the true blood of Christ, which was then 
shed. Frequent reception of Holy Communion is good if it is free from pride, 
scandal and hypocrisy. The reception of the Eucharist was formerly more fre¬ 
quent in the Church; but because of waning zeal, the Church has had to prescribe 
that it should be received at least once a year (c. 51). One attends the renewal 
of the sacrifice upon the cross at Mass; and the Epistle and Gospel should be 


21 The edition of 1909 gives only chapters 35-36; it then continues with the numbering 
of the chapters without informing the reader. 

22 According to Bataillon, Constantino here opposes Luther's teaching on good works 
(536), whereas Hentenius had observed in his censure that he did not expose Luther 
on any point {ibid. 706). 
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read in the language of the country before it begins. Preachers should be chosen 
who do not seek themselves but the benefit of their hearers. At the end of the 
work, the author has Patricio, Ambrosio's father, describe his hitherto routine 
attitude in this regard and promise to do better in the future: 

And, with my grey hair, should I confess only after the course of a year, and this 
only under compulsion! And should I receive Communion without knowing what it 
is and why it was instituted, and thus deprive myself of all its efficacy and fail to 
improve my life from year to year! I go to Mass, and 1 come from Mass. I pray 
superficially, as rapidly as 1 can, and with the least possible attention; and, as for, the 
rest, you might as well ask an Arab about it. I listen to sermons, and I always choose 
those which have the least contents and cause the least possible disturbance to my 
conscience and are mostly idle talk. When I hear something about the kingdom of 
God and the sweetness of the yoke of Christ to those who serve Him, it seems to me 
to be news coming from a far distance; and it either disappears from my memory or 
is retained there as something of little import. The cross appears at its best a hundred 
leagues away, and I am deathly afraid of it. A man without trust in God and without 
His word! My amuseipents, my vanities^ my property, tny honor, my business, and my 
interests are everything to me; and still I have the name of being a Christian and defend 
my claim to it on every count. And why? Because I have for a long time been ac¬ 
customed to do certain things which seemed to me to be sufficient for it. And this 
seems so not only to me but also to others more learned than I, whom it would be 
a shame for me to name, so that you do not perceive what people like me see and 
believe to be the essence of Christianity, namely, that we are among those whom God 
will place near the Seraphim, and that He would commit the greatest error if He did 
not do so. But this should not be. And I promise you that I shall change my skin, 
cost what it may; and I shall do this both because of your teaching and because of 
what I have seen in my son here. God has begun to awaken me, and I shall strive 
to improve; and I am not happy with what I have done. I must continue to better 
myself since there is need of great efforts to eradicate such deeply ingrained wickedness. 
Have patience, lord! You must spend most of your days here with me, not only so 
that we may speak at length about what we have discussed today, but also so that we 
may go far beyond it. I want my heart to begin to know the sublimity of God and 
to wake up and become attentive to the profound mysteries which He has wrought 
for us, so that I may better know my own ingratitude and obey His Commandments 
with greater love and alacrity, and be^me well versed in them, and also prepared for 
what is to come, if the divine mercy should wish to afflict us and to lay us upon the 
cross, for it is then seen what each one is worth. You have frequently promised me 
this, and it is your duty to do so <c. 52). 23 

Dr. Constantino's book contained many useful hints for explaining Christian 
doctrine, and Xavier wanted to take it with him to China. When he learned from 
Eredia that both Manuel de Morais and Francisco Lopes had copies of the work 
in Goa, he asked him for it and promised to write to Goa to hfive one of the two 
copies there sent to him. 

On April 24 Francis wrote a letter to Master Gaspar.^^ It began as follows; 

After I arrived in Cochim, I received many letters from Coulao and from Cabo de 
Comorim; and in all of them they expressed the needs which they had, both spiritual 
as well as temporal. They write to me from Cabo de Comorim that Padre Paulo, a 
person of much perfection and virtue, has died. Padre Henriques thus remains alone 25 


23 The text is also given by Bataillon (535-539). 

24 EX II 43S445. 

25 He only had Brother Ambrosio Nunes with him (DI II 304 374). 
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without any other priest on the coast. ^ He is asking for assistance. See there if you 
can release Padre Antonio Vaz and Brother Antonio Diaz so that you can send them 
to Cabo de Comorim when the winter has passed, since there is such great need of 
them in those parts; and if Antonio Vaz does not seem to you to be suited for this, 
there is Francisco Lopez, who came from Bagaim. I would wish very much that you 
would send one of these with Antonio Dias to Cabo de Comorim, or another brother 
who is very virtuous, in the company of the priest whom you are sending there. For 
the love of God, use great care in this, since it is a matter of much importance. ^ 

Father Nicolao^t is suffering great want in Coulao, since he has fifty native boys 
and two or three Portuguese; and those who become ill on Cabo de Comorim are sent 
to Coulao to be cared for, and the college has few revenues. As a consequence, Padre 
Nicolao asks for some assistance from the revenues which the King owes to the house, 
which are paid only late, or never, in their entirety. Take the matter up with the 
viceroy on what the King owes to the house so that he sends a provision to the captain 
of Coulao which orders him to give some hundreds of pardons to take care of the 
expenses of the house. For the love of our Lord, after the winter has passed, send 
this provision and a priest and a brother, as I have said above, to Cabo de Comorim; 
and when they are sailing by, they should stop at Coulao and give the provision to 
Padre Nicolao. 

See how much it is that the King owes to the house; ^ and take care that some 
provisions are made for Ormuz and Ba^im so that they are paid there what is due to 
them from a collection made for them in those parts; for if what the King owes is 
not collected in this manner, I do not know when it will be paid in Goa.^ I greatly 
recommend to you that you pay the debts of this house; and I would be pleased if 
you would write to me what is owed by the house when the ships sail for Mallaca in 
September; and whenever you write to me, always let me know what the house owes 
and what it is owed in turn. See to it that in collecting what is owed to the house 
you are not generous, as happened in the past years, since, having been poorly provided 
on Cabo de Comorim, in Coulao, and Cochim, they failed to do many pious works and 
to produce fruit in many souls. See to it that the procurator of the house uses all 
diligence in recovering the debts of this house. 

Father Antonio de Eredea must be helped with the first ship which comes to Cochim 
after the winter has passed by being sent a provision for 250 or 300 pardons for 


26 Xavier is not speaking here of the native priests. 

22 When the viceroy sailed from Goa to Diu with a large fleet on November 7, 1552 
(Polanco, Chronicon II 745; according to Couto 6, 10, 6, p. 437, he sailed at the end of 
October), in order to help Ormuz, which was being besieged by the Turks, some priests 
and brothers had to be sent with it as its captains had requested. When the news 
of the withdrawal of the Turks reached Diu, the viceroy remained in India but sent 
a part of the fleet with his son D. Fernando de Meneses and his nephew D. Antao de 
Noronha from Diu to Ormuz. Francisco Lopes sailed with D. Fernando, Antonio Vaz. 
and Brother Durao with D. Antao (cf. DI II 403 444 4S4 518-519 587-588 620^21; Couto 6. 
10, 6). Instead of Durao, Lancilotto sent Brother Luis Mendes to the Fishery Coast, 
as H. Henriques wrote on November 6, 1552 (DI II 400); Henriques sent Mendes to 
Cape Comorin where, twenty or twenty-five days after his arrival, but still in the same 
month of December, he was slain (DI III 30-32). Brother Aleixo Madeira was also 
sent from Goa, but soon after his arrival he had to go to Negapatam because of asthma. 
Antonio Fernandes was likewise sent, as Frois wrote on December 1, 1552 {ibid. II 451; 
cf. 512). 

26 Lancilotto. 

29 On the outside of the letter Barzaeus wrote: "Deveres setecentos pardaos d’ouro,” 
the sum which the king owed to the college in Goa. 

20 Since the royal officials in Goa usually had little money, the revenues for St. Paul's 
College had to be obtained from those in Bassein and Ormuz, where the incomes were 
larger and the expenses less. 

21 The winter, that is, the rainy season, ended at the beginning of September, when 
the sea again became navigable. 
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enclosing the house and finishing it, since this house is in great need.^ You must not 
think that 1 am unaware of the great needs of this college; and I am therefore writing 
to you that you should do what you can do well, providing first for this house, for 
both the Portuguese and natives who are in it, and then for Coul&o, Cochim, and Cabo 
de Comorim. 

See what Alvaro Afonso owes to this house, and see what they have remitted to 
him during the past years. I do not know with what conscience they did it, since those 
on Cabo de Comorim, as in Coulao, and in Cochim suffered so much from lack of 
support. See to it that he pays what he owes, and alleviate the needs of this house and 
of those dependent upon it. What would have happened to our voyage, if you had not 
received those alms of Ormuz? It seems to me that we would have been well prepared 
if it had not been for youl 

If some priests come this year from the kingdom, remember to take great pains 
that during the year a priest goes to Japao to be a companion of Padre Cosme de 
Torrez, as I have indicated in die memorial, taking with him a brother and collecting 
some alms for their food in JapAo, since it is a very poor country. I am very anxious 
that during the year a priest goes there to keep company with Padre Cosme de Torrez, 
who is alone. I ask this of you, and I earnestly commend it to your labors: If a priest 
comes from the Kingdom, or some other person who is qualified for entering the 
Society and would be able to become a priest, [you should send him,] since I am now 
urging the captain in Mallaca to provide passage for a priest to go to Japao if one 
should come from there with the April monsoon. 

See to it that you do not receive any person into the Society who does not have 
any qualifications for either assisting in the college or for being sent out; and those 
who have been received and are there, if you see that they do not have talents and 
virtues for being of assistance to the Society, you have to dismiss them. 

Keep careful watch over those who go outside the house, such as the buyer and the 
others, both with respect to their manner of living and with respect to their exactness 
in their payments and receipts. And be very careful about this, since great perfection 
is required in those who have to deal in these things with that exactness which is 
required. 

See to it that Balthesar Nunes ^ and the brother who came with Belchior Gongalvez 
from Ba^im^ be much exercised in offices within the house, for example, as cooks. 
Do not let them go out, and if you see that they are not for the Society, you have to 
dismiss them. Also with respect to Francisco Lxipez, when he comes from Bagaim,^ 
take care that he makes the Exercises, and that he is employed in low and humble 
offices. And see to it that you take special care with these three so that they may 
advance in spirit, since I fear that they need this; and also take care of all the others. 

When you send the priest and the brother to Cabo de Comorim, give them one 


^2 On December 20, 1552, Eredia could write that he had begun a good college. Some 
stone buildings were already completed and being used as dwellings (instead of the 
earlier wooden structures). He had also begun the erection of an enclosing wall, and with 
God's help it would soon be completed. He had spent around 2,000 pardaus on the 
project (DI II 548). In January, 1553, native boys were being instructed in the college 
(ibid. 582). 

33 The largest part of the letter is only preserved in the defective copy of 1746 in 
the Codex Macaensis, and it has Belchior instead of Baltasar. In his Oriente Conquistado, 
Sousa notes that the Latin translation of this letter by Possinus in the Cologne edition 
of 1692 has a substitution here that is very harmful to the good name of the excellent 
priest Belchior Nunes Barreto: it has Belchior instead of Baltasar, which was obvious 
on the original which he had in front of him as he was writing; and if it were necessary, 
he would swear to this on the holy Gospels (2, 1, 1, 44). 

3^ Luis Frois is meant. 

35 In his first instruction Xavier ordered Barzaeus to let him come from Bassein. 
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ciloto to send him Brother Mendes, that he would receive further help from Goa 
after the rainy season, and that he should therefore begin the mission among the 
KHvalgars. ^ 

After a brief stay in Cochin, the Santiago sailed on again, accompanied by 
the five fustas, for M^acca. ^ The auxiliary fleet had already rounded the southern 
tip of Ceylon and was sailing the stretch between the Nicobar Islands and 
Sumatra^ when a violent storm threatened to sink the galleon and the other 
ships. In their despair, the people called on God for mercy; and the captain, 
Diogo de Sousa, had decided to throw all the wares on the deck overboard in 
order to lighten the vessel, which was struggling hard against the storm. ^ Xavier, 
however, told him in the name of Ciod to desist from this, and not to further 
alarm the people. He sought to console these latter and to strengthen their con¬ 
fidence in God: the land would be sighted and the storm would calm down before 
sunset.^ He then went to the command deck on the poop, where Pero Vaz, 
the skipper, and others were steering the ship. He asked him for the sounding 
line. He then took the reliquary^ which he habitually wore around his neck, 
wrapped it up in a piece of cloth, and tied it to the line. He then let it down into 
the sea, which he blessed with the following words: "'In the name of the Father 


of their current needs. Father Master Francis had ordered two hundred pardaus from 
the college of Goa to be given to them (DI II 609-611). The viceroy, however, to whom 
Caspar sent Lancilotto's requests, wrote from Diu on November 16, 1552, to Barzaeus: 
"I saw the letter of Father Paulo from Cabo de Ck>morim, and there is nothing to reply 
to it since it has the same contents as the one you gave me in (joa. As to what con¬ 
cerns the college of CoulAo, it [the income] cannot be less than that [which was asked] 
for fifty boys; and I shall so write to the King my lord; and I shall order it to be paid 
here when I have the time to take care of it" {ibid. 402-403). 

43 Ibid. 397 400. 

44 With respect to the voyage, there is a short notice in a letter of Father Pdrez 
from Cochin of January 21, 1555 (DI II 248), and another m his Informagao {71). But 
in addition to these, there are two reports of eyewitnesses, which are mutually com¬ 
plementary but also at times contradictory. These are the reports of the skipper Pero 
Vaz in the Goa process of 1556 (MX II 194-195), and that of Lopo d'Aquiar in the Bassein 
process of 1557 (ibid. 391). April 25 was probably the date of their departure from 
Cochin. 

43 Aguiar: "no golfom, atravegamdo as ilhas de Nucubar, que he jumpto da ylha de 
Camatra." 

46 "Deulhes tamanho temporal, que pediao a Deos misericordia" <Vaz), "deu huum 
grande temporall, e por ser muito groso e ir trabalhosamente o galeam, o capitam d'elle, 
que era Dioguo de Sousa, quys allyja-lo" (Aguiar). 

47 The two witnesses here contradict each other. Aguiar continues: "E a isto vy 
o dito Mestre Framcisquo requerer-lhe da parte de noso Senhor, que nio allijase, nem 
se agastase a gente, porque n'aquele proprio dia, amtes que o sol se posese, viriam a 
terra, e o tempo abramdarya. E de fayto, deixamdo de allijar, no tempo que o dito 
Mestre Francisco dise que viryam a terra, a viram." The Latin translation made in 
Rome for the process of canonization has instead of deixamdo de allijar (which can 
also mean that the captain had already had part of the wares throvm overboard but 
had stopped doing so at Xavier’s words): Re autem vera, cum nihil e gaieone fuisset 
eiectum (MX II 410). Pero Vaz, however, who must have known what happened says: 
"e foy tanto tempo che nao ficou nada na cuberta que nao langasem ao mar." 

44 Pero Vaz says of Xavier: "subio ao chapiteo, honde ele, testemunha, hia mandando 
a uia, e pedio huma sondares a ele, testemunha, e lan^u mao o Padre ao seu abito, e 
atou hum pedago de pano na dita sondares; e nao se afirma se erAo reliquias, se hum 
pedago de seu abito; e pela poupa da nAo langou aquillo ao mar." P6rez however 
writes: "el Padre con su fe acostumbrada hechoo en la mar unas reliquias que trahia 
y cess6 la tempestad" (DI III 248). Teixeira states erroneously, according to the Spanish 
translation, that Xavier threw the reliquary into the sea from the lookout {subUndose 
d la gabia de la nao) (886). The Italian translation is better: "ascese il padre Francesco 
al piu alto della poppa, e de li con un spago butt6 nel mare un suo reliquiario" (1. 2, c. 23). 
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and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, three Persons in one God, have men^ on 
me and on these people here present!" He then retired to his cabin, where some 
went to confess their sins to him. Two hours later land was sighted and the 
storm was past.^ Two of the five ships had disappeared, but the galleon was 
saved; and all regarded the prophecy of the holy priest as having been inspired 
by God.^ That same evening, when the sea was again completely calm, Francis 
told the skipper: "You will still have many difficulties on this voyage." His 
prophecy was fulfilled. As the Santiago continued on its course, it twice ran 
upon rocks in the narrow strait^* and was in danger of being lost.^^ It was 
consequently with a sigh of relief that the auxiliary fleet, after sailing for a month, 
reached Malacca at the end of May.^ 


2. The Pestilence in Malacca (Becinning of June, 1552) 

While they were still on their way, Xavier had told the people on the Santiago: 
"My sons, Madacca is in great trouble. ” > His premonition had not been wrong. 
In 1551, the Javanese, after giving up their siege of the city, had poisoned the 
"Rajah Spring," from which Malacca obtained its drinking water, and had thus 
provoked a severe pestilence. When Xavier reached the city with the auxiliary 
fleet on May 31, ^ the contagious disease was still raging with undiminished force; 
and it had brought to death many of the Portuguese along with the native. ^ 

The saintly priest and his companions were joyfully received by the people 
of the city^by Captain Dom Pedro da Silva, the vicar Soares and his beneficiaries, 
by his confreres. Father P^rez, Bernardo Rodrigues, and Bravo, and by his many 
friends and acquaintances. Among these latter was Femao Mendes Pinto, who had 
sailed with him from Bungo to Sancian and had now returned from Pegu.^ 


49 Vaz adds that many other persons besides himself had heard Xavier's prayer. 

90 Aguiar. According to P^rez, the sloop' of the ship was lost <DI III 248). 

91 The strait of Malacca, which was full of shallows. 

92 Vaz. 

99 P£rez (DI III 248). In his Informacao, Pdrez writes that Xavier came to Malacca 
in June (72). In 1549 Xavier sailed horn Cochin on April 25 and reached Malacca on 
May 31 (EX II 123). Lucena <6, 12) and. following him, Seb. Gong^ves <3, 22) erroneously 
place the storm in Xavier’s voyage to Malacca in 1549, despite Xavier's express assurance: 
"Trouxemos muito bom tempo, sem alguma trovoada que nojo nos fizesse” (EX II 123). 
Valignano writes in his description of the voyage: "Tambi^n Uevava mucho temor de 
que en Malaca le estorvassen el paso para la China; y assi dixo muchas vezes a los 
Hermanos que encomendassen a nuestro Seilor el negocio de su viage, porque se recelava 
mucho que el capitdn de Malaca se lo avia de impedir, como quien ya en derta ma- 
nera entendia lo que despu^s le acontescid” (Wl). This statement, for which Valignano 
does not give any source, is very difficult to reconcile with that which Pdrez wrote in 
1555 (DI III 248-249) and in his Informapao (^-73) on Xavier's arrival in Malacca. What 
Valignano says about the voyage, Teixeira, his authority, gives in the. same words after 
Malacca (886). 

t Pero Vaz (MX II 194-195). 

2 Pdrez on January 2, 1555 (DI III 244). He states in his InformofSo that Xavier 
arrived in June (72). 

9 Pero Vaz (MX II 195). *Teixeira It. states that the illness was caused by the siege, 
and that forty of those who had been on the galleon died (P. 2, c. 23). 

* Pdrez (DI III 24). 

9 In his Peregrinaeam, Mendes Pinto writes that he came with Xavier from Bungo 
to Sancian at the end of 1551 in the ship of Duarte da (Jama (c. 214). In the next chapter 
he then states that he sailed without the priest from Sancian to Siam in the same ship, 
which had to remain there during the winter so that it could be repaired from the 
severe damages which it had suffered during a storm. In the same chapter Pinto then 
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Francis took up his residence with his confreres at Nossa Senhora do Monte. 
His first visits were to Dom Pedro da Silva and his brother Dom Alvaro de Ataide, 
who was to succeed Dom Pedro as captain of the city and fortress in October.^ 
Francis informed Ataide of what he had obtained for him from the viceroy, and 
he handed over to him his appointment as admiral of the sea of Malacca, which 
practically made him independent of the captain of the fortress. Ataide in turn 
showed himself extremely pleased with the efforts which Francis had made on 
his behalf. 7 


describes in great detail Xavier's conflict with Ataide in June and July, 1552. This lasted 
for twenty-six days. He further states that he had come to Malacca at the beginning 
of the conflict, twenty-six days before Xavier's departure for China, and that he had 
been an eyewitness of it <pp. 86^). This makes it likely that he came to Malacca with 
Xavier, probably with the auxiliary fleet. Pinto describes his experiences between his 
voyage to Siam at the end of 1551 and his arrival in Malacca at the end of May, 1552, 
in a manner markedly opposed to all chronological order, repeatedly writing 1552 in 
the preceding chapters (cc. 194-200): On April 5, 1552 (the date of the year is given!), 
Pinto is in Pegu when King Xemindd (Shim Htaw) set out on his campaign against the 
king of Burma, Chawnigrem (Bayinnaung). Xemindd was defeated on April 8 and 
executed twenty-eight days later (c. 198). The 160 Portuguese who had been in his service 
then left Pegu on five ships at the beginning of May. After these had become dispersed, 
Pinto and his twenty-six companions sailed on to Malacca (c. 200). Unconcerned by the 
contradiction in his own chronology, Pinto then inserts, allegedly "one month after his 
arrival in Malacca,” his second Japanese voyage of 1546-1547, and then his third of 1551 
(cc. 200-215), where he then places his return to Malacca in June, 1552 (c. 215). Pinto's 
claim that he was an eyewitness of Xavier's conflict with Ataide is supported by a number 
of facts: <1) Many of the data in his graphic description of the conflict are confirmed 
by contemporary reports. (2) Pinto himself wrote on December 5, 1554, that he had 
arrived in Goa from Siam at the beginning of 1554, and that he had gone two or three 
times to St. Paul's College to ask if an answer had come to some letters which he 
had written to Xavier. On these occasions he met Bravo, who knew him, Pinto, very 
well from Malacca (DI III 143). But Bravo was in Malacca only from fAay 28, 1548, until 
the end of 1553, and the only stay of Pinto in this city which he mentions is the one 
with Xavier in 1552. (3) Francisco Garcia testified in 1556 that his cousin Mendes Pinto 
had told him many times of Xavier's conflict with Ataide (MX II 286). But how is it 
that Pinto, still at the beginning of 1554, knew nothing of Xavier's death, although his 
body was in Malacca from March 22 to December 11, 1553, so that it might be brought 
from there to India? On December 23, 1554, Brandao wrote that Pinto had engaged in 
trade from Japan to China and Pegu for many years (DI III 178), and Pinto himself 
wrote about this same time that he had been twice in Siam and two or three times in 
Martaban (Pegu) (ibid. 148-149). We encounter him again in Siam at the end of 1553. 
On his voyage from there to India, he obviously avoided Malacca, since Ataide, who 
had been the captain of the fortress there since October, 1552, was tyrannizing the 
merchants by confiscating the rudders of all, even the royal, ships, just as he had earlier 
done to that of Diogo Pereiria, and was preventing their departure, as Couto shows 
with a series of examples (6, 10, 7). This would explain why he knew nothing of Xavier's 
death when he came to (joa in 1554. A convincing proof of Pinto's actual presence 
during Xavier's conflict with Ataide in Malacca is, however, the priest's letter to Barzaeus 
of July 16, 1552, in which he asks Master Caspar to return “com muita brevidade” the 
three hundred cruzados which the latter had lent him so that he might repay this sum 
to Pinto, who had lent it to him in Japan for the building of a church in Yamaguchi 
(EX II 467-468).—Since Pinto dramatizes with poetic license even those events to which 
he was an eyewitness, we have confined his data in the Peregrinagam to the footnotes, 
since it is impossible to separate truth from poetry in his writings. 

^ As a son of Vasco da Gama, D. Pedro da Silva had by exception received the 
captaincy of Malacca for four, instead of the usual three, years (Q 1489). Lucena 
therefore errs when he writes that at the time of Xavier's arrival the licentiate Alvares 
was administering the captain's office with the authority of an ouvidor-geral instead 
of D. Pedro da Silva, whose three-year term of office had already expired (10, 15; also Scb. 
Gongalves 5, 1). 

^ Pdrez wrote in 1555: "El Padre luego did cuenta de todo a aquel capitdn que avia 
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After the first visits which Francis made to his friends and acquaintances, 
and these to him * his chief care was for the sick. There were a great number 
of these, and the hospitals were more than filled. 

With an lunbrella, which he held over himself and his companion,’ he went 
from house to house and asked the people for the love of God to accept those 
who were ill and had found no one to care for them. In a single house there 
were fifty or sixty of these crowded together, and there was no one in it to give 
them even a jug of water. Many were Ijring on anchor ropes or on the mountings 
of the bombards. Others were lodged on the fustas that had been drawn up 
on the beach. Francis visited the stricken day and night. He begged medicines 
for them. He read a Gospel over them and laid his hands in prayer upon them, 
and many were cured. The house of the priests was also filled with victims of 
the pestilence. Some of the confreres, as a consequence, also became ill.The 
malady also afflicted the poor soldiers who had come with the auxiliary fleet. 
Almost all were taken with the virulent fever that prevailed in the city. From 
the galleon alone on which Xavier had come thirty-six died. Among these was 
Martim de Sousa, Bravo’s fifteen or sixteen-year-old nephew, who died in the 
house of the priests near Nossa Senhora and was buried there. Francisco 
Lopes de Almeida, a cavalleiro fidalgo of the royal house, later testified that when 
he was lying ill in Malacca and was almost unconscious. Father Master Francis 
had come and laid his hands upon him and healed him; and he had also restored 
their health to many others in the city by reading a Gospel over them. He had 
brought great consolation to all in their afflictions. •* Lopo d'Aguiar later testified 
that Francis had visited the sick by day and night; he had heard their con¬ 
fessions and had prepared those who were dying for death. Though almost 
everyone else became ill, Francis remained well; and the people said that God 
preserved him because of his great merits so that he might restore health to the 
souls of those who were ill. All had been convinced that their sins were for¬ 
given when they confessed to him; and many had been converted, including 
people who had been living in concubinage.'* When Dom Alvaro also fell ill, 
Francis rendered him much service. He celebrated Mass in his residence, and 
at times he also sent Father Pdrez to him for this. 


de entrar el ano seguiente, el qual mostrd alegria, segdn yo conosd, que en todo esto 
tiempo me halhd hal presente a esto que en Malaqua accaecid” (DI III 248). 

* P6rez, Informaedo 72. 

’ *0 Padre com hum sombreiro de palha na mSo fazendo sombra a si e ao com- 
panheiro andava poUas casas" {ibid. 74). 

» Ibid. 74. 

" The eyewitness Affonso de Meneses (MX II 299). 

*7 Pdrez, Informaedo 74. 

« Pero Vaz (MX II 194-195). 

N P4rez, Informaedo 72. 

*5 He was an eyewitness (MX II 291). But Pires de Araujo declared in the same 
process that Xavier had prophesied the siege of 1551 and the great pestilence which 
afflicted all and from which few came out alive {ibid. 200). 

>* He was an eyewitness {ibid. 391-392). 

'7 Pdrez wrote in 1555: “En todo esto tiempo el P. Mestre Francisco mmca dex6 de 
hir a casa deste capitAn [Ataide], haziendo muchos servicios, diziAndole missa en casa, 
porque estava doliente, y mandAndome a mi algtmas vezes; y ansi na India le despachd 
xnuchas cosas con el Visorrei” (DI III 249); cf. Informaedo 73. 
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3. Storm Clouds (Beginning to the Middle of June, 1552) 

When Xavier reached Malacca, there was a ship in the harbor ready to depart 
for China. ^ Since Brothers Alcd^ova and Duarte da Silva and their Japanese 
companions had no confessor to accompany them, he decided that Gago, who 
had originally been destined for China, should go with them to Japan; ^ and he 
told them that they should immediately get ready for continuing their voyage.^ 
In addition to the ambassador of the king of Bungo, he sent with them the Japanese 
Antonio, who would accompany the missionaries to Yamaguchi as an interpreter. 
He asked Antonio's companion, Joane, to remain so that he might sail for Japan 
with a priest or brother in 1553; and he promised to provide him with thirty 
pardaus invested in wares that would be valuable in his native land so that he 
could, even with some effort, live on them there. ^ Although the ship was only 
sailing to China, it was hoped that an opportunity could be found there for 
going on to Japan. ^ He ordered the three confreres to write regularly to the 
companions in India about all that God was working through them in that distant 
land.^ On June 6, six days after their arrival, they sailed away from Malacca^ 
"on a very good ship and with very good weather," as Xavier wrote to Master 
Gaspar. * 

After the departure of Gago and his companions, Xavier waited for the return 
of Diogo Pereira, who had sailed for Sunda (West Java) to take on a cargo of 
pepper for his voyage to China. ’ But immediately after Xavier's arrival in Malacca, 
storm clouds had begun to come together, The Misericordia had elected Alvaro 
de Ataide as its provedor. Since Dom Pedro da Silva was disliked by many, his 
brother Dom Alvaro, as the future captain, had gained such a following that 
it threatened to throw the authority of Dom Pedro into the shade. The latter 
consequently declared that his brother wished to rob him of his fortress under 
the cloak of the Misericordia, and the relations between the two had greatly 
deteriorated by the time that Xavier came to Malacca with the licentiate Alvares. 


1 Gago to Ignatius on September 23, 1555 (Q 6090; Cartas 1598, 38v). 

2 “(Juamvis P. Franciscus, ex India recedens 17 Aprilis, cogitasset P. Balthasarem 
Gagum secum ad Sinas deducere, ac duos fratres, Eduardum de Silva et Petrum de 
Alcaceva, in Japoniam, cum Malacam pervenisset, mutata in hac parte sententia, ne duos 
illos fratres sine sacerdote dimitteret, et quia ibi maturior et certior messis erat, P. Bal¬ 
thasarem in Japonem etiam misit" {Chronicon II 772-773); cf. Cartas 1598, 23. 

3 Gago to Ignatius on September 23, 1555 {JapSin. 4, 61). 

^ EX II 479480. On P6rez' erroneous statement that Xavier sent Gago with five 
Christian Japanese from Malacca to Japan (DI III 249), see above, p. 

5 Aleeva {Cartas 1598, 23). 

• Duarte da Silva on ^ptember 20, 1555 (ibid. 46v). 

7 Alc^^va (ibid. 23). 

« EX II 472473 504. 

9 P6rez in 1555 (DI III 249). Brou erroneously has Pereira sail to the Sunda Islands, 
where no pepper could be loaded (II 321). 

10 In 1554 BrandAo wrote that as soon as Xavier arrived in Malacca, he immediately 
began to encounter difficulties and persecutions with respect to his journey (DI III 172). 

11 Couto is full of contradictions. We have given the erroneous data in italics. 
According to him Ataide sailed one year before the expiration of his brother's term of 
office, that is, in April, with Francisco Lopes de Sousa, from Goa to Malacca as admiral 
of the sea of Malacca (6, 9, 19, pp. 361 3^365), where the Misericordia immediately, on 
the feast of the Visitation, July 2, 1551, elected him its provedor; and he became estranged 
from his brother D. Pedro, who was disliked by all. The result was that at the time 
of the arrival of the licentiate Alvares, who came with Xavier to Malacca in October. 
1551, the quarrel between him and D. Pedro had reached its peak (6, 10, 7, pp. 437 443- 
444). The following should be noted against Couto: Ataide came to Malacca with the 
Banda ship in October, 1551; Xavier, the licentiate Alvares, and F. Lopes de Sousa came 
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Xavier had further to learn that many were envious of Diogo Pereira and his 
embassy to China with its rich prospects of gain. These slandered him to Ataide, 
who let himself be taken in by them. Xavier consequently wrote to Diogo Pe¬ 
reira to inform him of his own arrival and to warn him that when he came to 
Malacca he should show great humility and place everything in the hands of 
Dom Alvaro. He should make no references to the provisions he had received 
from the viceroy but should strive to gain the good will of Dom Alvaro so that 
he would not heed those who were striving to obstruct the embassy.^ Already 
on the voyage from China to Malacca in 1551, Xavier had expressed his fears to 
his friend Pereira that the devil would try to prevent the voyage of the embassy. 
He now urged his confreres many times to recommend his voyage to China and 
Ataide to God the Lord, since he feared that he would prevent his sailing and 
that of the ambassador and his embassy. ^ 


4. The Battle with Ataide (June 15-25, 1552) 

In the middle of June, Diogo Pereira arrived from Simda with his ship laden 
with pepper. He was happily anticipating his voyage to China, for which Xavier 
had obtained all the necessaiy warrants from the viceroy. As ambassador of the 
king of Portugal, and with Master Francis as his companion, he would determine 
the conditions of trade in that mighty kingdom; he would open up a gate for the 
Gospel; and he would free his imprisoned relatives and countrymen.^ When he 


with the clove ship at the end of May, 1552. Ataide could therefore not have been 
elected pravedor on July 2, 1551. With respect to the unpopularity of D. Pedro, see 
our note in Vol. Ill, p. 560. 

^ ‘'Chegando o Padre em Junho a Malaca, visitando seus devotos e amigos e elles 
a elle, primeyramente a Dom Alvaro de Taide, dando-lhe conta do que avia feyto e 
dando-lhe sua provisao pera ser capitao-mor do mar, e, estando o mesmo Dom Alvaro 
doente, indo-o a visitar, dizendo missa em casa, conheceo que era envejado Diogo Pereira 
de muitas pesoas, e que malsinavao com o capitao que era do mar e que avia de ser 
da fortaleza; e portanto mandou dizer Diogo Pereira ao caminho que viesse com muyta 
humildade e que tudo pusece nas maos de Dom Alvaro, nao fazendo conta da provisao 
do Viso-Rrei pera que por esta via Ihe ganhasse a vontade, e que nao desse orelhas aos 
que queriao entravar a embaixada** <P6rez, JnformoQdo 72-73), Couto has Pereira wait 
in Singapore for Xavier's letter (6, 10, 7, p. 444). According to Sousa he received Xavier's 
warning only when he had already entered into the bar of Malacca (Or. Conqu. 1, 4, 1, 71). 

H Teixeira writes: "Uegados a Malaca a salvamento, porqu'el tiempo de la paitida 
para la China era breve, se comenzd luego el Padre a prestarse para ella; mas pareze 
qu'el spiritu le decia los impedimentos que alii avfa de tener. Porque segun despu6s 
nos contaron los hermanos que entonzes alU estavan, les encommendava muchas vezes, 
que encomendasen a nuestro Sehor su partida para la China, y al capita de aquella 
[Ataide], porque temia le avia de impedir su ida, y del enbaxador y enbaxada que llevava, 
y assi fue" (886-887). Valignano nustakenly transfers these words to Xavier's voyage to 
Malacca (201). The confreres who could report Xavier's words to Teixeira as immediate 
witnesses were above all Bravo and P6rez. Lucena erroneously states that the first 
words which Xavier said to his confreres in Malacca had been: ''Brothers, let us commend 
oiu- voyage to China to God, for I am much afraid that the enemy of the human race 
will do everything here to prevent it" (10, 15). 

1 P6rez in 1555 (DI III 249): "Aansi que estuvo el Padre esperando por Diego Pereira 
que veniesse de Cunda para hir a la China. Finalmente, que vino con la nao cargada de pi- 
menta, con grande alvorogo sabiendo que estava hay el Padre con todo el despacho para 
hazer este servicio de Dios nuestro Sefior, tirar aquellos cativos y abrir puerta para se 
manifestar la palabra de Dios." The precise date of Pereira's arrival is not known. 
If we stress the twenty-six days in Mendes Pinto and count the conflict up to July 
16, from the arrival of Pereira and the confiscation of the rudder, we reach June 21. 
But he perhaps seized the rudder only some days after Pereira's arrival. 
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arrived back in Malacca, he heeded Francis' advice and avoided everything that 
could have offended Dom Alvaro, the admiral of the sea of Malacca, or others 
who were hostile to him. But all the recommendations of Xavier and of his 
friends proved to be futile. ^ The priest had already begun to load his possessions 
on Pereira's ship, the Santa Cruz,^ when Ataide dropped his mask. He had the 
ship's rudder seized and placed before the door of his residence. ^ As an excuse 
foi this, he declared that this was required by the service of the king.^ He had 
received news that the Javanese were coming to place Malacca under a new siege. 
The vessel was consequently needed for the defense of the city.* But immediately 
after this, a Portuguese ship arrived from Solor. On its voyage it had lain over 
in many places in Java, and during these stops the people on board had learned 
that the Javanese were fighting among themselves and could thus not even think 
of sailing against Malacca. ^ Ataide then openly declared that Diogo Pereira's 
ambassadorial voyage was not to the service of the king, and he would not give 
permission for it.* 

Francis first sought to obtain the return of the rudder through patience and 
kindness. He adjured Ataide by the bones of his father Vasco da Gama, giving 
him numerous reasons why he should not hinder his voyage, which was to the 
service of God and of the king. He informed him that Diogo Pereira was ready, 
if necessary, to leave money in Malacca for the support of the poor soldiers.* 


2 P^rez continues in his InformoQiU): asi o fez Diogo Pereira, e o Padre por sua 

parte com Deus, e com os amigos trabalhou o posivel, porem elle estava jd tdo encantado 
que ndo aproveitou nada* (73). 

3 Couto 6, 10, 7, p. 444. 

* Pdrez in 1555 <D1 III 249); Informacdo 73. Teixeira is mistaken when he states 
that Ataide had confiscated the mast and sail of the ship (887). 

3 EX II 462. According to P6rez, the reason why Ataide prevented Pereira's .filing 
was not the fei^ed service of the king but rather the "radix omnium malorum" (DI III 
250). As he writes in his Informagdo: "tudo era enveja et ilia, quae est radix omnium 
malorum," that is, greed (73). According to Teixeira, greed was also the reason why 
Ataide blocked the embassy: "porque movido el capitdn que entonces era, por algunos 
respectos humanos de interese temporal que temia perder de la China, pasando alld 
el embaxador, procurd por todas las vias possibles impedilles la partida" (^7). Mendes 
Pinto gives a further reason: "porque ao tempo que o padre chegou estava [Ataide] 
muito de quebra com Diogo Pereira, por Ihe nao emprestar dez mil cruzados que Ihe 
pedira. E trabalhando o por soldar com sua virtude esta quebra e esta discordia, 
mmca jd mais p6de, porque como ella estava fundada em odio e cubi^, e o de- 
monio era o que ati^va este fogo, em vinte e seis dias... nunca o capitdo quiz 
conceder no que o padre pedia" (Peregrinagam c. 215). R. S. Whiteway makes futile 
efforts to justify Ataide's actions against Pereira and Xavier {The Rise of Portuguese 
Power in India 14974550 [London, 1899] 76). But his suggestion that Xavier's friendship 
with M. A. de Sousa played a role in this is not to be rejected out of hand. We have 
already shown how Sousa, with whom Xavier sailed to India, had Ataide arrested in 
Mozambique because he secretly wished to warn his brother D. Estevao da Gama that 
a successor was coming. We have also indicated that the two brothers sailed back to 
Portugal at the beginning of 1543 very hostile to Sousa (Vol. II, pp. 99-102 195-196 363). 
Xavier was not to blame for any of this, but it is possible that Ataide's hatred was 
also extended to him. He did not see him again imtil the end of 1551, when Xavier 
was sailing back from Japan to Malacca. Was the friendly reception which he gave him 
pure hypocrisy? Did he ask Xavier to obtain for him the position of admiral of the 
sea of Malacca from the viceroy so that he could block the embassy of Pereira and 
Xavier when they returned in 1552? This would explain the scorn and hatred which he 
now showed towards the saint. 

* Valignano 201. 

7 Lucena 10, 15. 

* EX II 462; Galeote Pereira (MX II 273); the eyewitness Estevao Ventura {ibid, 278); 
and ChristovAo Carvalho (ibid. 305). 

* P6rez in 1555 (III 249). 
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But he preached to deaf ears, as did all his friends who souj^t to intercede for 
him.^ Dom Alvaro simply ridiculed their efforts. The priest, he declared, 
wished to address him through slanderers. ^ 

When all requests and interventions were shattered on Ataide's obstinacy, 
Francis saw that he would have to take other means. He went to his friend 
Dom Pedro da Silva, the captain of the fortress, and asked him to order the 
provision of the viceroy to be carried out and Diogo Pereira be permitted to 
sail with him. Silva then ordered the rudder to be restored to him. Ataide 
however refused to obey the command, and since he was the captain designate 
of the fortress, the people were afraid to oppose him.^ At this, Dom Pedro, 
injured in his honor, resigned his office and asked the licentiate Alvares to take 
it over until October. Alvares renewed the command in his capacity as ouvidor 
geral for criminal cases and representative of the captain, and he threatened 
to have recourse to force. ^ Ataide was resolved to oppose force with force; and 
Xavier, to prevent the shedding of blood, ordered the licentiate not to insist on 
his command. 


^ P6rez, InformoQdo 73: "com os amigos trabalhou;" Teixeira: "ni vastaron para 
ello... los muchos rogadores y terzeros qu'el Padre le ponia* <887). According to Mendes 
Pinto, when Ataide ffiiled to yield, some distinguished men, moved by their zeal for 
the honor of God, went to him one morning and indicated the responsibility that would 
be his if, against the will of all the people, he prevented such a saintly man from 
preaching the Gospel to the pagans of China. He replied that he was already too old 
for their advice. If the priest wished to assume this labor for God, he should go to 
Brazil or to Monomotapa, where there were pagans as there were in China. He had 
sworn that, as long as he was captain, Pereira would not go to China, either as a merchant 
or as an ambassador. He wished to make this voyage in the shadow of the priest so 
that he could bring back from China 100,0(X) cruiados. This voyage belonged to him, 
Ataide, because of the merits of his father. After this the vedor da fazenda, the factor, 
and the customs officials went together to Ataide in order to inform him in the name 
of the king that in the customhouse there was a regulation of previous governors 
according to which they could not forbid the sailing of a ship which was obliged to 
pay the usual toll on its return. With respect to Diogo Pereira, they presented a 
document of his in which he pledged to pay 30,(XX) cruzados from his ship for the 
needs of the fortress, half of which he was willing to pay at once. If he, the captain, 
blocked the voyage, they would be obliged to hold him responsible for the payment. 
To this Ataide replied: And he pledged that he would give them thirty thousand blows 
with the shaft of his halberd for their suggestion. The result was that his visitors 
fled as quickly as they could. 

H ^Zombando muito do P. Mestre Francisco e da sua yda," according to Ventura 
(MX II 278). According to Mendes Pinto, Ataide, ridiculing the petitioners, said that 
this Diogo Pereira, who, according to the edict of the viceroy, was to take Xavier to 
China, was not the one presented by the priest. Yesterday he was still a servant of Dom 
Gon^o Coutinho, and he had no qualifications for going as an ambassador to such a 
g^t monarch as the king of China. The edict of the viceroy, however, mentions a 
fidalgo in Portugal named Diogo Pereira {PeregrinoQam, c. 215). 

^ nao abastou aviso, senao: porque o Padre queria dizer-lhe palavras de cho- 
calheiro e outras palavras feas," according to Pdrez (InformoQdo 73). 

^ P6rez in 1555 (DI III 249). Lucena writes that D. Pedro da Silva had resigned 
his captaincy to the complete satisfaction of the people of every class (10, 15, p. 843). 
Couto, on the other hand, states that he had been "malquisto de todos" at the time 
of D. Alvaro's arrival (6, 10, 7, p. 444). As a matter of fact, the licentiate Alvares, in 
his accounting of D. Pedro's term of office, ascertained abuses for which he should be 
imprisoned. According to Couto, he was given his liberty and. only condemned for 
some offenses in 1553 (6, 10, 8, p. 452). His later condemnation in Portugal was more 
severe (see Vol. Ill, p. 360). 

14 Couto 6, 10, 7, p. 445. 

13 EX II 455456. 

14 Lucena 10, 15, p. 844. 
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After all of his attempts had thus been frustrated, Xavier saw himself com- 
peUed to take one last, extreme measure. Up until then he had, from humility, 
kept his office of papal Quncio concealed and had only shown the brief appoint¬ 
ing him to it to the bishop at the time of his arrival in India. Whoever obstructed 
a nuncio in the exercise of his spiritual office incurred excommunication. The 
vicar would have to inform Ataide of this. He therefore sent Pirez with a re¬ 
quest to the vigario, which read as follows: 

Senhor! Padre Mestre Francisco says that Pope Paul III at the request of the King, 
our lord, sent him to these parts to convert the infidels and so that the holy faith 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ might be increased and the Creator of the world be known 
and adored by the creatures whom He created to His image and likeness; and so that 
he might exercise this office more perfectly the Holy Father Paul III made him apostolic 
nuncio.^ He sent these provisions of apostolic nimcio to the King, our lord, so that, 
if His Highness was content with this, he should give me his very extensive spiritual 
powers in these parts, which should be for his pleasure and contentment and not in 
any other way,^^ since at the request of His Highness he was sending me to these 
parts of India; and so the King, our lord, had me called to Lisbon; and he gave to 
me with his own hand the provisions of apostolic nuncio for these parts of India. 

When I arrived in India, I presented these provisions of apostolic nuncio to the 
Lord Bishop Dom Joao de Albuquerque, who approved of them. And now since it 
seems good to the Lord Bishop, my prelate and superior, that I shall do much service 
to our Lord, he sent me to the king of Chyna to bring him to a knowledge of the true 
law of Jesus Christ our Lord, as may be seen through the letter which the Lord Bishop 
is writing to the king of Chyna, which I am sending to Your Reverence so that you may 
read it and see how it is the will of the Lord Bishop that I go to the king of Chyna. 22 
And the Lord Viceroy, since he saw that it was a great service of God to go to Chyna, 
ordered Diogo Pereira to go to the court of the king of Chyna, as appears on these 
patents which I am sending you with this letter,^ by means of which he has ordered 
the captain of the fortress, Francisco Alvarez,^ by the decision of the King, our lord, 
and of the vedor de sua fazenda, that the order of the Lord Viceroy be carried out. 

The lord captain is now preventing the embarkation and voyage of such great 
service to God and to the increase of our holy faith, for which I am asking Your 
Reverence on the part of God and of the Lord Bishop, our superior, since Your 
Reverence is here in his place, that you manifest to the lord captain the extravaganzA 
Super gentes,^ And since this retains as accursed and excommunicated all those who 
hinder the apostolic nuncios in the execution of the orders of their superior, I ask 
Your Reverence on the part of the Lord Bishop, our prelate, once and twice, and as 
often as I can, that you explain to the lord captain the said extravaganza and ask him 
on the part of God and of the Lord Bishop that he does not impede the voyage accord¬ 
ing to the terms ordained by the Lord Viceroy which I have brought; for, if he does 
the opposite, he is excommunicated, not on the part of the Lord Bishop, nor on that 
of Your Reverence, nor on mine, but by the holy pontiffs who composed these canons. 
And Your Reverence will tell the said captain on my part that I ask him by the death 


27 P^rez, InformoQdo 73. 

2« EX II 453456. 

29 Q 268 396 407 487; DI I 748-755. 

70 MS 11 119-125. )^vier had left the briefs in Goa. 

72 Xavier stresses this since the king was the patron and, as such, Ataide's master. 
77 Ataide thus opposed all his ecclesiastical superiors. 

73 Ataide thus opposed his temporal superiors as well. 

74 The undated document was thus composed after Alvares took over the position 
of captain. 

73 Ataide, the future captain, at this time the admiral of the sea of Malacca, is meant. 
26 The extravaganza which begins: "Qui vero de caetero” (*Teixeira It., P. 2, c. 23); 
cf. EX II 471, and the note on p. 456. 
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and passion of our Lord Jesus Christ that he should not wish to incur so great an 
excommunication, since he must not doubt that he will be punished by God much more 
than he thinks. 

And Your Reverence will give me the copy of this petition with the reply of the 
lord captain so that I may indicate to the Lord Bishop that it was not through my 
negligence that I did not carry out his command to go to Chyna, and this very soon 
since the monsoon is coming to an end; and in this you will do a great service to God 
our Lord, and you will grant an alms and favor to me so that I can accomplish my 
voyage, since it is impossible that the captain, after he has seen the canon, should not 
send me at once, these very hours, the permission. 

Xavier sent Father P^rez to the vicar with this letter so that he might speak 
with him and tell him that he must show the bishop's letter to Ataide and 
persuade him that he should reflect upon the fact that he was preventing a very 
great good by his refusal, and was bringing God's wrath down upon himself. But 
the warning only provoked him still more.27 He replied that he would obey 
when he was shovm the pope's warrant, which Master Francis had left in Goa.® 

Since the reference to the divine punishment was not enough, P^rez went 
to the licentiate Francisco Alvares in his capacity as representative of the captain 
of the fortress and asked him to please explain to Ataide the will of the king. 
It was his wish that the law of God be preached in these regions. He should 
also explain to him the edict of the viceroy which proscribed, under the penalty 
of treason, anyone's putting obstacles in the way of the priest. After this Alvares, 
in his capacity of ouvidor and captain, accompanied by the vicar and Perez to 
lend him greater authority, went to Ataide and, in the presence of many people, 
read to him the letters of the king and the edict of the viceroy. But this only 
riled him further. Carried away by his rage, he sprang up from his chair, spit on 
the floor, and stamped with his feet on the spittle and shouted that he cared as 
little for the edicts of the viceroy as he did for that, since it was more to thd 
service of the king that the embassy did not go than that it went.® Not content 
with this, he gave such vent to his wrath with invectives against Xavier that he 
was heard through the window out in the street. Never had there been a worse 
man, he said, than he, nor one who was such a lying hypocrite and forger of 
apostolic briefs.® Ataide's servants followed his example. They lay in wait for 


27 P^rez, Informagdo 73. Seb. Gonsalves, who names P^rez as his source, has him 
go together widi Soares to Ataide. He then adorns the words of the vigario somewhat, 
and places this visit together with the following one <5, 1, p. 398). 

28 Galeote Pereira states that Soares had told him that he had frequently gone to 
D. Alvaro with messages of P. M. Francisco so that he would not prevent his voyage. 
He had informed him that he was excommimicated by all decrees if he prevented the 
service of Ckxl in any way; and he had added on his own part that he did not ex¬ 
communicate him, but he only informed him that he was excommunicated. Ataide had 
replied to this that he only obeyed such excommunications when he was shown the 
warrants of the pope (MX II 274). 

29 Pdrez, Informagdo 73; cf. EX II 518-519. 

38 In 1554 Branddo wrote of Xavier's arrival in Malacca: "Come^ou loguo a achar 
persiguiqois e a seu caminho impidimentos com muitas palavras injuriosas" (DI III 172). 
Francisco Garcia heard from Mendes Pinto that Ataide and his servants had called 
Xavier an "echacoruo [imposter] he ipocreta, e outras pallauras muito injuriozas" (MX 
11 286). Lucena expands this: "Aqui acabou a paixam de se perder, nam digo jA com 
Deos, mas com os homes esquecendose at6 da iidalguia, e primor com tantas discom- 
posturas, que ainda que me servira muyto relatalas por exemplos de heroica paciencia 
do padre Francisco, tenho por melhor passar com silencio, por se nam saberem tarn 
grandes escandalos. Basta que nam ouve mmca peor home, nem mais falso hypocrita, 
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the priest on the streets and in the squares and shouted insults at him such as 
^'hypocrite, fraud, drunkard," and other similar terms. And this happened in a 
city where even the pagans and Moors called him “the holy father."^* The con¬ 
sequence was that Francis no longer dared to leave the house; ^ and he told 
P^rez many times that during his whole life he had never seen himself so per¬ 
secuted, not even among the pagans, heretics, and Moors. ^ 

Xavier however bore it all with great patience.^ He thanked God for all 
that had occurred, ^ and every day he offered the Sacrifice of the Mass for Ataide 
with many tears in Nossa Senhora do Monte. ^ His life however soon became 
unbearable, since he was daily beset on the streets by the insults of Ataide's 
servants. Individuals who had invested their money in wares with Diogo Pereira, 
and who were to sail with him to China in his ship, came to him and bitterly 
complained that Ataide, by confiscating the rudder of Pereira’s ship, had ruined 
both him and them. Xavier’s life had now become a real martyrdom. ^ Helpless, 
he saw how the greed and hatred^ of the admiral of the sea of Malacca, for 
whom he had himself procured this position, was now seeking to destroy through 
it all his plans which had been erected upon Pereira's embassy. He therefore 
decided to withdraw to his friend’s ship, and he informed him of this in a letter 


e falsario de letras apostolicas; e isto das janellas, e pelas mas, e pragas de Malaca** 
(10, 15, pp. 844-845). 

^i Galeote Pereira heard this from many reliable individuals (MX II 273-274), as did 
Christov^o de Castro (ibid, 301); Francisco Garcia heard it froip Mendes Pinto (ibid. 
286), and Francisco Lopes de Almeida from Xavier himself (ibid, 2^). In 1557 Christovao 
Carvalho, a great friend of the priest, testified in Cochin that Xavier's requests of Ataide 
had remained fruitless, "'mas antes pasava muitos trabalhos e desguostos com ho dito 
capitao e com os da sua vallya; e ihe diserao hallgumas pallavras desonestas, que nAo 
herfio pera as dizerem a hum omem mundanno, quanto mais ao P. Mestre Francisco, 
que hera tido por samto” (ibid, 305). 

^ According to Francisco Lopes de Almeida (ibid, 290). 

^ P6rez in 1555 (DI III 249); cf. EX II 470. 

^ According to Diogo Pereira (MX II 264) and the eyewitness Alonso de Meneses 
(M II 299). Mendes Pinto writes: “Vendo-se este servo de Deus tfio avexado e afrontado 
com nomes infames, sofreu tudo isto com muita paciencia, sem se Ihe ouvir nunca outra 
palavra mais que, somente pondo os olhos ao seu, dizer: "O bemdito seja Jesu Christo!’ 
com tanta veemencia, como que Ihe saia da alma, e algumas vezes nAo sem muitas 
lagiimas” (Peregrinagam, c. 215). 

as P6rez in 1555 (DI III 249). 

a6 Galeote Pereira heard from many reliable and authoritative persons that during 
this same time Xavier celebrated Mass every day for D. Alvaro (MX II 274). Lucena 
here notes that, although Francis considered every time as suitable for prayer, he now, 
when he was so badly treated in Malacca, gave himself more than ever to it; and he 
continues: "'E assi sabemos per testimunho dos nossos religiosos, que entam ali resi- 
diam, que se hia passar as noites 6 igreja, onde pretendendo algumas vezes saber como 
as gastava, o viram estar sempre de joelhos diante do altar m6r, sem dar outro repouso 
ao corpq, que o que tomava brevemente, pondo juntamente as maos em terra, ou de- 

brugandose hum pouco sobre os degraos, que tinha diante_ Foy effeito d'esta con- 

tinua, e amorosa familiaridade com o Senhor huma igualdade de animo em tudo o 
que acontecia, e huma tarn grande paz, e serenidade em correr com as obligagoens, e 
occupagoens ordinarias, como se nenhuma tevera cos trabalhos presentes.... E vindose 
depois a discompor de maneira que jA nam servia aparecerlhe diante, nenhum dia passou 
en que nam dissesse missa por elle pedindo a Deos com muytas lagrimas Ihe desse 
luz, e inteira contrigam de suas culpas" (10, 15, pp. 845-848). 

37 Christovao de Castro (MX II 301). 

Mendes Pinto: "£ assim se dizia publicamente em Malaca, que se o Padre desejava. 
como se presumia d'elle, padecer martirio por Deus, que bem martir fdra n'aquella per- 
seguigio" (Peregrinagam, c. 215, p. 88). 

39 According to Mendes Pinto (Peregrinagam, c. 215, p. 86). 
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which revealed all the suffering of his souL The letter was addressed my 
special friend and lord, the lord Diogo Pereira,* and it began as follows: ^ 


Senhor! Your sins and mine were so great that because of them God our Lord 
did not wish to make use of uS, and we do not have anyone to blame except our sins. 
And mine were so great that they brought me to destruction and you to ruin. With 
much reason, Senhor, you can make the complaint about me that I have ruined you and 
all those who came on your ship; I have ruined you, Senhor, through your spending 
four or five thousand pardaus, which you employ^ at my request in obtaining gifts 
for the king of China; and now your ship and entire icargol 1 ask you, Senhor, that you 
remember that my intention was always to serve you, as God our Lord knows and Your 
Grace also; and if this were not so, I would die from grief. 

1 beseech you, Senhor, not to come to the place where 1 am staying so that you 
do not add to the pain which I already have, since the sight of you will cause me 
greater distress, reminding me that I have been the cause of your ruin. I am going to 
the ship to stay there so that people do not come to me at the house with tears in 
their eyes and tell me that I have caused your ruin. If my intention, as I said above, 
did not save me, I would die of grief. I have already taken my leave of Senhor Dom 
Alvaro, since he is pleased by this and finds it good to prevent our going. 

1 can do nothing for Your Grace except to write to the King our lord, that I, 
Senhor, have ruined you and caused your downftdl by earnestly petitioning you as a 
great favor that you would, for the service of God and of the King oiu: lord, sail to 
China with the embassy of the Lord Viceroy to establish peace between the king of 
China and the King our lord, which the King recommends so much for the honor and 
increase of his State, and for the great returns which can come to him from this. 
And since, for the service of the King our lord, they have hindered the embassy which 
the Lord Viceroy entrusted to you with such great expenses and the loss of your ship 
and wares, for the relief of my conscience, I am obliged to write to the King our lord 
through this letter that has been signed by me that he is obliged to repay you for all 
the losses and damages which you have incurred for his service. 1 cannot do more, 
since God our Lord knows what great distress I have suffered at the great wrong that 
Senhor Dom Alvaro has done to me by preventing me from doing something so much 
to the service of God our Lord; and it pains me that God will have to punish him 
noore severely than he thinks. 

From this college of Malaqua, the twenty-fifth of June, 1552. 

Your sad and disconsolate friend. 


Francysco. 


5. Beira and THE Tolo Miracle (End op June, 1552) 

Xavier was already on the Santa Cruz, the ship of his friend Diogo Pereira, 
when, at the end of June, four ships came from the Moluccas to Malacca. ^ The 
first of these was the royal clove ship, the galleon Coulam, on which the priest 
had sailed with Martim Affonso de Sousa and Dom Alvaro de Ataide, who was 
under arrest at the time, from Mozambique to Goa. Its captain was Dom Joao 
Coutinho,2 and with him had also come Dom Rodrigo de Meneses,^ who had 


^ EX II 457-463. 

1 On the four ships see Rebello 451452 486487. 

2 D. Joio Coutinho, an illegitimate son of D. Gongalo Coutinho (who sailed to India 
in 1533 and was captain of Goa from 1536 to 1539; cf. Correa III 540; *Confirmafdo), 
sailed in 1545 from India to Portugal (Q 1817) and returned in 1548 provid^ with a voyage 
of the clove ship <Q 3726; Emmenta 430). In October, 1555, he went with the auxiliary 
fieet to Temate (Rebello 451452). 

2 In 1548 D. Rodrigo de Meneses had received the right to the position of a captain 
of Diu, but he never took up this office (Q 3718 3749). He had also come with the auxi- 
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sailed from India in April, 1550, as the admiral of a fleet of five ships in order 
to bring help to the Moluccas, which were allegedly threatened by the Spaniards. 
He had taken part in the siege of Djailolo from Temate, and he was now return¬ 
ing from there. The second and third ships belonged to the same auxiliary 
fleet, and they too were laden with cloves. The fourth ship was a caravd 
under the command of Captain Manuel Boto,^ on which Bemaldim de Sousa, 
tlie former captain of Temate, was also returning to India. With these ships also 
came Father Juan de Beira,^ the superior of the mission. He wished to obtain 
fellow workers in Goa for the great harvest that was beckoning in the Far East 
For his sake Master Francis returned to take up his residence in the house of 
the Society near Nossa Senhora do Monte, ^ and he was able to obtain from him 
detailed information on the status of the Molucca misjsion. 

The last news which Xavier had received on it, which he had obtained in 
Malacca at the end of 1551, when he was returning from Japan, had been con¬ 
tained in a letter written by Nicolau Nunes on April 10, 1551. In it he had stated 
that, because of the war with Djailolo, the missionaries Beira, Castro, and Nunes 
had been detained in Temate. At the end of March, 1551, Djailolo had been 
captured by the Portuguese and Tematans after a siege of three months, but 
Sultan Hairun had still not placed a vessel at the disposal of the missionaries 
so that they could return to the Moro mission. He had again brought the ter¬ 
ritories which had been taken away from him by the king of Djailolo under his 
control and was killing and persecuting the Christians. From Beira Xavier now 
learned more about what had happened. ^ 


liary fleet to Temate in October, 1550 (Rebello 451452). He had taken part in the sic^ 
of Djailolo (ibid. 454), had become estranged from ^e captain of Temate, Bemaldim 
de Sousa, and had sailed for Malacca in February, 1552, where he fell ill and died as 
the result of a purgative or, as others said, of poison (ibid. 2S2 475487). He was the 
son of D. Antdo de Almada, the captain of Lisbon, and was a very distinguished fidalgo 
(Couto 6, 10, 7, p. 449). 

^ In 1549 Manuel Boto with thirty Portuguese destroyed the town of Guno in the 
territoiT of Djailolo (Rebello 232 449450). In 1550 and 1551 he took part in the siege 
of Djailolo (ibid. 455459 474), and in 1552 sailed as the captain of a caravel from Temate 
to Malacca (ibid. 281-282 487). 

5 Probably in the Couldo with D. Rodrigo de Meneses <cf. Sd II 83). 

6 EX II 477. 

7 For the information which Xavier received, the principal sources are the five letters 
which Beira wrote from Cochin between February 2 and 8, 1553: to Ignatius (Q 6002; 
Goa 8, 49-51v, and Q 6007: ibid. 54-55), to his confreres in Rome <Q 6004 almost identical 
with 6002: ibid. 52-53v), to Simon Rodrigues {Q 6003: SA II 81-84), and to the confreres 
in Coimbra <Q 6005: SA II 85-91). These are complemented by Xavier's letter of July 21, 
1552 (EX II 475478); that of Frois of November 17, 1556, along with the oral reports of 
Beira and Nicolau Nunes (Q 6117: DI III 522-564); three testimonies in the Goa process 
of 1556: that of Manuel de Hgueiredo, who was dubbed a knight at the siege of Djailolo 
in 1551 <Q 4664) and was in Temate at the time of the Tolo war (MX II 204-206); t^t 
of Christovao de Couros, who was at Xavier's time in Temate and learned what had 
happened from people returning from Tolo (ibid. 206-207); and that of Manuel Alvares, 
who obtained his information from people returning from the Moluccas (ibid. 207-208); 
and also the two accounts of Rebello, that of his Historia of 1561 (Q 6152: SA III 192- 
343), and of its second draft, his Informagdo of 1569 (Q 6152: SA III 345-508). In his 
letter of February 7, 1553, Beira states that he had brought with him a letter (now lost) 
of Brother Nicolau Nunes in which he wrote that a king on the Moluccas wished to 
become a Christian. He closed it with the observation: "'Now, when I was sailing for 
(joa to request confreres, who are very necessary there [in the Moluccas], I encoimtered 
Father Master Francis in Malacca. I told him about this and [he told me] that I 
should go to Goa and return again immediately this year" <SA II 91). —For a geographical 
and historical account of the eruption of Tolo, see Emil Gogarten, "Der Vulkan 'Tolo' 
auf Halmahere (Molukken)," Petermanns Mitteilungen 63 (1917) 242-246 JjyW, with ac- 
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The apostasy of the More Christians had been soon followed by the chastise¬ 
ment of God. • Though their territory had before been the most fruitful in those 
regions, a famine immediately broke out; and the renegades in Tolo after Beira's 
departure had no bananas whatever to eat.’ The rice of the previous year which 
had been preserved in bamboo containers ^ for sowing was found to be spoiled. 
That which had been sown was soon consumed by rats, and what escaped them 
produced no fruit, though it was sown at different times. It was something 
that had never happened before. The water became saline, and God took from 
them the palm wine which they formerly had. Many as a consequence died from 
hunger or thirst. But despite all this the Moors persisted in keeping them from 
returning to the faith. 

In October, 1549, Christov§o de S& had taken the place of Bemaldim de Sousa, 
as captain of Temate, ^ and Hairun had asked his permission to sail to Tolo in 
order to recapture this leading town of Moro, which had been taken from him 
by the rajah of Djailolo. The captain had at first refused to grant this permission, 
but he later thought better of the plan; and in the summer of 1550 the sultan, 
on orders from the captain, sailed there ^ with over five hundred of his own 
men*^ and around thirty Portuguese^ under the command of Luis de Paiva.“ 
But this time Hairun had undertaken the expedition against his will. His fleet 
had been dispersed and he could thus bring together only a relatively few ships 
and men, too few in fact for the undertaking. since Tolo was the largest city 
of the Moluccas. It had over fifteen hundred warriors and, in addition, auxiliaries 
from the neighboring towns, which had also apostatized.^ It also had a garrison 


companying maps; Die Vulkane der nbrdlichen Molukken (Berlin, 1918), 102-109 294-298# 
with bibliography. 

5 Beira (Q 6500: SA II 86-87; complemented by Q 6004). 

’ ''Nem figos [by which bananas are here meant] tinhAo para comer* <SA II 87). 

» -Canas* (ibid,). 

n Q 6604. 

12 See Vol. HI. pp. 440441 631. 

H Rebello (336 402) is the only one who names ChristovAo de SA as the captain of 
Temate who ordered the voyage to Tolo. Beira simply mentions the captain of Temate 
without giving his name. In 1556 Figueiredo, who is followed by the later authors, 
said that, if he remembered correctly, it was Bemaldim de Sousa who sent the men 
in the second year of his rule (MX II 204). Sousa was twice captain of Temate: the 
first time from October, 1546, to October. 1M9; the second time from October 1550, until 
April, 1552. 

H The sultan with around five hundred men. the majority of his troops, attacked 
the city of Tolo (Rebello 338 403). According to Figueiredo. there were in all around 
four hundred men (MX II 204). Beira only refers to *some natives* (Q 6004 6(X)5). 

15 Beira speaks of *some Portuguese* (Q 6004), *some thirty Portuguese* (Q 6005); 
Rebello gives a precise number: twenty-five Portuguese under the command of Luis 
Paiva (336 402). 

H On Luis de Paiva and his dealings with Xavier, see Vol. HI. p. 156. 

17 Rebello 336 402. 

i« Beira <Q 6004). 

1’ *A cidade de Tolo he a maior, nAo somente do Moro, mas de todo Maluco* (Re¬ 
bello 402). 

20 In 1561 Rebello wrote that Tolo was said to have two thousand warriors (338); 
in 1569 he wrote more precisely that at the time of the siege Tolo had around fifteen 
hundred warriors *afora os de socorro" (403). On February 7, 1553, Castro wrote that 
at the time of its conversion to Christianity Tolo had had three thousands citizens 
(vizinhos), and that it now had only one thousand (according to the Codex Ulyssiponensis, 
f. 181r; SA II 96 reads: two thousand). In 1556 Frois, from oral information obtained 
from Beira, also has the same number; but he writes warriors instead of vizinhos (DI 
III 548). Figueiredo, who confuses Tolo with the entire Moro mission, states that he 
was assured that the city of Tolo had twenty-five thousand Christians, and that there 
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of Moors of the king of Djailolo equipped with firearms.^ The town,^ which 
was located high on a rocky slope, had also been fortified with bulwarks; ^ and 
the approach to it had been cut off by shaipened pieces of bamboo inserted into 
the earth. ^ 

When the fleet arrived one morning before Tolo, the Portuguese and the sultan 
went on land.^ Three times they ordered the residents of the city to return 
to the Christian faith and to the obedience of the Portuguese and of the king of 
Temate.^ They further declared that, though they had come with few arms and 
men, they still had the faith and truth on their side and would consequently be 
helped by God. Their adversaries replied from the heights that they had enou^ 
arms and men to engage in combat, and that they no longer wished to be 
Christians. 27 When the sultan promised a general pardon if they surrendered, 
they showed him their backs in contempt. 2^ There was nothing more for the 
Portuguese and Tematans to do than to reembark and anchor near a neighboring 
island, 29 where the sultan ordered their food to be prepared. 20 It was about 


were many other towns of that province seven, eight, ten, and twenty leagues from 
each other with a great number of Christians whom Xavier, as he had heard, was the 
first to convert <MX II 204-205). 

21 Rebello: "'Com Jeilolos dentro com espingardas, que sao lA os proprios serpes* 
(S36). The serpe is a fieldpiece, and this probably explains Rebello's data that the w«dc 
areas of Tolo had been strengthened by "'tranqueiras e aitilharia" {ibid, 402). One 
hundred muskets, eighteen Portuguese guns (ber^os), and many Javanese guns were 
found in Djailolo {ibid. 260 473). 

22 "A todos parecia ser inposible poderen entrar con ellos por tanbien estaren ellos 
en una tierra mui alta" <Beira Q 6004). Tolo lay at the foot of a mountain "'A bordo 
da agoa, cercada de rocha mui inexpunhavell" (according to the good copy of the 
Ms. Boxer; the poor copy, which SA repeats, has the erroneous expugnavel). According 
to Figueiredo, Tolo was "situada n'um allto, em tanta maneira, que nAo he posyvel 
entrarem-nos" (MX II 205). The dty lay next to the modem village of Ruku (see the 
map in Gogarten, Der Vulkan Tolo), 

23 ''Los moros fueron allA y todos se sercaron de parede* (Beira Q 6004). “Se cer- 
carAo de amparos, que sao os muros de lA, pera contra os nossos" (Beira Q 6005: SA 11 
87). Meant are abatis, bamboo palisades (cf. SA II 646^7). Rebello mentions tranqueiras 
and notes that the streets in Tolo were full of blocks of stone and thus difficult to 
traverse (337-338). 

2 ^ "Por los caminos hizieron muchos edificios mui peligrosos, de tal manera que no 
julgara ser cosa mui imposible los portugueses ni otra gente ninguna poder pasar por 
los camiinos, sino con gran peligro de muerte" (Beira Q 6004). "E nos caminhos faziao 
amparos pera se defender, tendo armas mui perigosas, de maneira que os nao podiao 
entrar os nossos, sem grande perigo" (Beira Q 6005: SA II 87). "E ao redor da cidade, 
da banda de fbra, por espaco de hum grande tiro de pedra estA ho chao plantado de 
estrepes, que os da terra fazem para a fortaleza do lugar... e os mesmos estrepes esta- 
vio ^Ito do chao hum palmo e palmo e meio, e mais" (Figueiredo in MX II 205). Meant 
are sharpened bamboos, with which Djailolo also, for example, was fortified. Couto 
describes them: "Tinha assim a fortaleza [de Geilolol, como o castello em roda huma 
formosa cava toda estrepada por dentro, e por fdra de estrepes de Bambus machos 
mettidos no chAo ao marrAo, e depois agudos, huns altos, outros baixos, ao revAz huns 
dos outros, e tAo bastos, que nAo podia passar hum gato sem se encravar nelles, quanto 
mais hum homem" (6, 9, 11, p. 300). Brou compares them with tiger traps in Java 
(II 330). 

25 Figueiredo. 

26 Frois (DI III 549). 

27 Beira Q 6004 6005. 

26 "ResponderAo-lhe, assy a elle [Hairun], como aos portuguezes, mui soberba e 
descortezmente, que nAo queriAo, mostrando-lhes o trazeiro” (Rebello 336), "mostrando-lhe 
hum o trazeiro" {ibid. 402). Frois writes with respect to the demand: "Elies insistirao 
porque viAo ainda o rei mouro de Geilolo, que Ihes fazia tiranias e persecugdes, estar 
em pA e nAo ser destruido" (DI III 549). 

29 Mede. 

» Rebello 402-403. 
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midday, and the Portuguese had already slaughtered a kid and had begun to 
roast it on a spit,^‘ when suddenly from the volcano^ lying behind the height 
on which Tolo was situated a pitch-black cloud of smoke rose up with a fearful 
roar, like that of a heavy bombardment. The cloud spread out over the whole 
sky and quickly changed day into darkest night. The sim disappeared and people 
could no longer see each o^er. A rain of glowing ashes mixed with fiery stones 
and a violent earthquake that accompanied them” forced the Portuguese and 
their companions to withdraw as quickly as they could to another, more distant 
island,” so that their ships would not be sunk by the burden of ashes.” 

The eruption of the volcano and its accompanying phenomena continued for 
three days and nights without cease.” It seemed as if the Last Judgment was 
at hand,” and the violence of the earthquakes was so great that large trees were 
tom up and their roots exposed to the air. In Tolo itself, weapons slipped from 
the hands of those who were carrying them. The people reeled against each other 
and were thrown to the ground, from which they were unable to rise for a 
long time. All the houses, both large and small, were thrown together. The 
weight of the ashes squashed their roofs and stripped the palms of their crowns. 
They made the water undrinkable and covered the groimd so high that many 
snakes were suffocated and animals could no longer find food in the forest. Birds 
fell from the sky and could be caught by hand, as could the wild pigs in the 
forests.” Never had such an eruption been seen on Moro before.” 

The Portuguese attempted to explain to Hsurun that God had worked a great 
miracle in order to punish the Christians in Tolo for their apostasy.* Where 
previously the sharpened bamboo stakes had prevented an approach to their city, 
since the mined field could only be traversed at the greatest peril, and the fortress 
was thus considered to be completely imassailable, the ashes had covered the 
ground so that it could be crossed without difficulty. At the end of three days 
the sultan, at the insistence of the Portuguese, ordered the site to be stormed. 
The van was made up of the Portuguese under Luis de Paiva. With them were 
Cachil Cuzarate, the king's brother, and some of his other brothers, and a number 
of select young warriors. They attacked the rampart on its strongest side and 
pressed in despite the desperate resistance of the Djailolo Moors and their com¬ 
panions. During the assault one of Hairun's brothers was killed. This attack 
was followed on another side by that of Hairun with the majority of the Teraatan 


31 Ibid. 336-337. 

3* Dukono. 

33 Beira Q 6004 6005; Rebello 337 403. 

3« Tolonuo. 

33 Beira Q 6605; Rebello 336-337. 

36 Rebello 337-338 403; all was changed "en una semana” (Beira Q 6004). 

37 Beira Q 6005. 

3* Ibid. Q 6004 6005; Frois (DI III 549). 

3* Figueiredo states that he did not remember such a rain of ashes having fallen 
before, and that it was held to be a great mystery. Rebello speaks of the earthquake 
as “nunqua ali visto nem ouvido" (404), and of the whole volcanic eruption with its 
accompanying phenomena: “o que, at6 aly, nunca foi visto, nem ouvido, nem no co- 
ra$So dos homens imaginado” (337). 

* “Acabados tres dias que isto durou, conhecendo el-rey a maravilha, sem crer na 
cauza della, persuadido dos portuguezes, veio cometer o lugar” (Rebello 337-338 403). 

6* “A todos parescia ser inposible poderen entrar con ellos' (Beira Q 6004). Frois 
writes that if the ashes had not fallen the Portuguese would never have been able to 
push their way in. Rebello notes that Tolo, because of its position, was the strongest 
site in Moro, Maluco, and Amboina, and that at an earlier time all of the Molucca kings 
together had attempted to capture it without being able to ham it at all (336). 
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troops, around five hundred in all.^ In the city itself, where the earthquakes and 
the eruption of the volcano with its rain of fire and ashes had destroyed all the 
houses except the poor little hut that had been the residence of the priests, 
the attackers encountered no resistance. Many of its inhabitants were either 
slain or imprisoned,^ but most of them had managed to save themselves by 
fleeing into the surrounding forests. ^ On the other hand, not one of the Portuguese 
was killed or wounded. 

The punishment of God also fell on Galela, four leagues from Tolo, on the 
lake of the same name. It had followed the example of the latter and had likewise 
apostatized. Because of its secure position, surrounded by water, it had become 
a place of refuge for the renegades. But the surface of the lake rose more 
than thirteen feet and flooded the town. The water carried off many of the 
houses, and many of those who lived in them were drowned. When a fiery block 
of lava fell into the lake, the people fled in terror.^ Mamojo, on the other hand, 
which was only a league from Tolo and closer to the volcano, remained unharmed 
by its eruption.^’ 

Even the nonbelievers saw in this natural event a punishment of God.^ The 
people of Tolo, who had fled into the woods through fear of the vengeance of 
the king of Djailolo, did not however dare to come out of their hiding places 
and subject themselves to the Portuguese.^ Hairun took advantage of the siege 
to recapture his former territory on Moro, but he did not give the missionaries 
a ship so that they could return to the mission.^ On ^arch 27, 1551, after a 
three-month siege, the strongly fortified city of Djailolo was captured and destroyed; 
and the rule of the rajah, which had been so hostile to Christianity, was brought 
to an end.^1 One night after the city had fallen, Beira succeeded in slipping away 
secretly from Temate and was able to return to Tolo.“ 


42 RebeUo S38 403. 

<3 Beira Q 6004 6005; Rebello 337. 

44 “En ellos mataron mui muchos sin firiren ni mataren a ningun portugues, aviendo 

para cada portugues mui muchos que manos ni pies tobieron para resistirles" (Beira 
Q 6004). "D^pois que sessou a tempestade... vierdo os portugueses, que facilmente os 
vencerao, matando muitos defies, sem que podessem matar nem firir alguns dos portu¬ 
gueses" (Beira Q 6005: II 89). "E despois de entrados, a muitos defies matarao e 

asolarao o lugar" (Frois in DI III 549). "CativarSo e matario muitos" (Rebello 338 403). 

45 According to Figueiredo. Rebello states: "Forao mortos e cativos muitos. sem 
aver despoio, assi por a destruigao do terremoto, como por costumarem terem todo o 
bom nos matos, pera onde se forao" (403-404). 

46 Beira Q 6004 6005; Rebello 404. 

47 Rebello 337. 

48 According to the witnesses Couros and Alvares (MX II 206-207). 

49 "Ficarao elles vencidos, mas nao contritos, e tomarao aquillo como acontecimento 
por seu peccado, sem o conhecerem nem menos se emendarem, e ficario s6 acolhidos 
ao matto, sem acabar de tomar concruzao, 6 qual os forgou a destruigao de Jeilolo. 
porque, como a virao, obedecerao aos vencedores, porque esta he sua verdade, andarem 
com os que mais podem" (Rebello 338 404). 

50 Letter of Nicolau Nunes of April 10, 1551 (Sd II 50). 

51 Rebello 469475. 

52 The data on Beira's return and on the Tolo Christians are deceptive. Beira writes: 
"Despues de ellos asi castigados por juyzio divino, luego de alii a pocos dias yo me fui 
a ellos, los quales andavan mui atribulados, y me parti una noche mui en secreto" 
(Q 6004). Figueiredo, who confuses Beira with Xavier, declared in 1556 that at the time 
of the attack most of the residents of Tolo fled from the city into the forests, and that 
they had returned the next day to ask for peace, which was granted to them. All were 
reconverted, and Xavier remained for some time with them (MX II 205). The same was 
also affirmed by the third witness, according to whom Xavier took part in the ex¬ 
pedition (ibid, 207) Frois, however, using the data which he received directly from 
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As soon as he arrived there, he was received with great joy by the sengadji, 
the overseer of the town, and his people, who had now dared to come out of 
their hiding places in the mountains. Both children and adults, with their songs 
of joy, let the priest have no rest. During their apostasy they had tom down 
the church, chopped up the cross, and destroyed the images of the saints. But 
they now built a large new church for him and a very tall residence next to it. 
The eruption of the volcano had annihilated the tall wooden idols of the town,^^ 
but there was still one standing, a mockery of the Blessed Trinity; and Beira 
worked for a day and a night until he had destroyed this idol as well.^ The 
people had suffered great privations in the forests since the fruit trees had been 
so damaged by the rain of ashes that they bore no fruit for two or three years. 
But God now gave them food and drink in great abundance, and the brackish 
waters again became clear and sweet. 

The news of the arrival of the priest spread like wildfire through the whole 
of the Moro territory and beyond. Many of the apostates were reconverted and 
showed great sorrow for what they had done and a firm resolve to persevere 
from then on in the faith. Very many pagans came and asked for baptism. On 
one day more than five thousand apostates and pagans approached the priest, 
and in one week more than fifteen or twenty thousand, even some from other 
islands and of different languages. The overseer of a village which had also fallen 
away invited Beira to come there. He did so and baptized many. The people 
showed a great longing to learn the prayers and wished to keep him with them. 
When he left, they asked him to send someone to give them further instructions. 

Since the priest was not equal to the task by himself, he summoned all his 
companions in Temate. They came at once—^Father Affonso de Castro and three 
brothers: Nicolau Nunes, who sent a letter with Beira, Melchior de Figueiredo,^ 
and another who had joined the Society of Jesus along with him on the occasion 
of the Tolo miracle. ^ They took up their residence in Tolo and visited the other 


Beira and Nunes, wrote in this same year, 1556, after the capture of Tolo: “E agora, 
com o rei de Geilolo ser tambem desbaratado, se reformario,... conhecendo que por 
seus pecados o Senhor os castigara;... e isto ava4 quatro anos socedeu” (DI III 549). 

St Beira Q 6004. 

54 On February 8, 1553, Beira wrote to Ignatius: “Escribo el castigo que Dios nuestro 
Sefior Dios hizo en los que apostataron y retrayeron de la ffee, y las maraviUas que en 
su conversidn hizo y como les fueron derrocados los idolos; y uno que tenian echo mui 
alto en desacatamiento de la Sanctissima Trinidad, que un dia y una noche puse en 
derrocarlo. Eran mui altos y mui grandes” (Q 6007). Rebello states: 'Forio estes Moros 
mui afeicoados ao demonio, o que he de gr§ admiracSo, assi destes como dos mais gen- 
tios, porque todos o pintio t§o feo, e com tantos asgares, que bem mostrSo, por figura, 
qual deve ser sua virtude’ <335 402). 

55 Melchior de Figueiredo was bom in Goa around the year 1532 (DI IV 459); he 
entered the Society in Temate in 1550, sailed from there to India at tiie beginning of 
1557 (ibid. Ill 689), where he studied Latin, philosophy, and theology, and was ordained 
to the priesthood at the end of 1559 (ibid. IV 704). He arrived in Japan in 1564, where 
he acquired an excellent command of the language, and was professed of the three 
vows on October 8, 1581. He worked in Japan for twenty-three years until he was 
compelled by severe pains from stones and gout to sail back to Macao in 1586, and 
finally to Goa, where he died on September 3, 1597. On him see the manuscript catalogs 
of the Society (Goa 24 and JapSin. 25); Frois' letter of October 2, 1587 (JapSin. 51, 20); 
the index in his Geschichte Japans', and Schiitte, Introductio. 

55 Probably meant is Vicente Pereira, who had wished to enter the Society for a 
long time and had sailed to China to look for Xavier. At the beginning of 15M, Beira 
sent him as a candidate, still in his military garb, with Brother Antonio Fernandes to 
Amboina, from where he wrote two letters, on February 26 and 29, 1554 <S6 II 136-138 
143-145). On him see the letter of Antonio Fernandes of February 28, 1554 (ibid. 139-141). 
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sites from there to give instructions.^ The Christians in Tolo, as elsewhere, now 
came regularly to church on Sundays; ^ and Beira witnessed the marriage of the 
daughter of the overseer, who had once been promised to Hairun, to a former 
student of St. Paul's College who had been bom in Tolo. He was an excellent 
Christian whom Beira had brought with him from Goa in 1547.^ 

But the harvest was enormous. To the east of the Moro Islands was the 
large land of the Papuas. Known as New Guinea, it comprised a main island 
more than seven hundred leagues in length and numerous smaller islands; and 
it was divided up into four kingdoms ruled over by four kings. ^ It was fertile 
like the Moro Islands, and was inhabited by simple people who all spoke the 
same language and were not intermarried with Moors. Here too a great harvest 
was beckoning. The overseer of Tolo and the other natives were of the opinion 
that there was need of many priests of the Society to reap it. Beira had therefore 
decided to s^ for India in order to obtain more fellow workers.^ 


He did not enter the order and he is not mentioned again in the later mission letters. 
Lucena writes that a very old Portuguese had told him a number of times that he had 
seen Xavier heal a swollen child and give it back to its mother in Kagoshima <7, 13). 
Tursellinus repeated this in precisely the same words in 1596 and cites the witness by 
name: the captain of a ship, Vicente Pereira, a close friend of Xavier, who had told 
this to his confreres in In^a <6, 13). Tursellinus has the same person report as an 
eyewitness two more miracles worked by Xavier. These are missing in his first edition 
of 1594. According to Tursellinus, Pereira described these also to the confreres in 
India, and he was allegedly an eyewitness of them in Kagoshima. These were the 
raising of a girl from the dead and the cure of a lep>er. The raising from the dead has 
reference here to the cure of a deathly ill girl in Kagoshima by Luis de Almeida in 1583 
(see above, p. 125). In the cure of the leper, Xavier is perhaps again confused with 
Almeida, who wrote of himself on October 1, 1561, that he had in this year cured a 
leper in Hakata (Cartas 1596, 84v). The raising of the girl from the dead is missing 
in Lucena, who attaches two other marvels to the cure of the swollen child in Kagoshima: 
the prophecy of divine punishment for a blasphemer and the healing of a leper. He 
does not clearly name the old Portuguese as a witness of these latter two events, though 
he does give him as a witness for the cure of the child. 

57 Beira Q 6004. 

58 Idem Q 6005 (SA II 89). 

59 Idem Q 6003 (SA II 82 84). The yoimg man had apparently been among the first 
to be sent to St. Paul's College, which had been founded in Goa in 1541 for the Moluccas 
as well as for other areas. 

80 The defective Spanish copy of Beira's letter in the Gavetas 1^16^39 (ed. in Gavetas 
V 57-60) has seventy instead of seven hundred leagues and forty instead of four kingdoms 
(ibid, 60). SA, who gives the Portuguese text of the Codex Ulyssiponensis, errs in having 
Beira write the letter on the Moluccas. On the margin of this copy are written the 
names of the four kingdoms: Mian, Missol, Ogulo, and Noton (in Lucena 4, 14: Miam, 
Missol, Ogueo, and Noton; in Castanheda 8, 117: Mincimbo, Vaigama, Vaigue, and Quibibi). 
Meant are the four so-called rajahships (Radja Ampat or Katana Fat) that were under 
Tidore until 1905: Waigeu, Salawati, Misol (Southeast Misol), and Waigama (Northwest 
Misol), three islands west of New Guinea. On these see the Encyclopaedie van Meder- 
landscMndie I (1919) 34 298-302; A. VyTichmann, Nova Guinea I (1909) 219 297-298, and F. C 
Kamma, "De verhouding tussen Tidore en de Papoese eilanden in legende en historie,* 
Indonesie 1 (1947/48) 361-370 536-559 ; 2 (1948/49) 177-188 256-275. 

61 Beira Q 6005 (SA II 91) and 6007. 

62 Beira Q 6004. The so-called Tolo miracle had already been changed into a Xavier 
miracle in 1556, since in the Goa process of that year all three witnesses who reported 
on it confused Beira with Xavier. The first two of these, Figueiredo and Couros, declared 
that Xavier had brought about the expedition to Tolo through his entreaties; the third, 
Alvares, that Xavier had accompanied the expedition and had caused the eruption of 
the volcano through his prayers. In 1580^ Teixeira repeated their testimonies (867-868), 
and Valignano followed him in 1583 (105). The four witnesses (nn. 9, 18, 19, and 20) in 
the second Lisbon remissorial process of 1616, all ex auditu and without particulars, 
have nothing new. As a consequence, only the three witnesses of 1556 were pertinent to 
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Beira had nothing good to say about Hairun, the sultan of Temate, or the 
other Moluccan kings. Although they were all traitors and mortal enemies of the 


the process for canonization, as is shown by the Litterae Remissoriales of 1613 {Q 6200), 
the ^protocol of the meeting of August 15, 1617, of the three auditors of the Rota who 
were commissioned with the preparations for the canonization (Q 6221a, ff. 197v-199}, the 
*Summarium of 1618 <Q 6222a, ff. 964-966), the *Relatio of 1619 (Q 6223), the printed Relatio 
of 1622 (Q 6229), the bull of canonization of 1623 <Q 6235: MX II 712-713), and *Confalo- 
nerius in 1624 (Q 6236, ff. 256*258).—Figueiredo states that the expedition to Tolo was 
undertaken at Xavier's insistence and, as far as he could remember, in the second year 
of the administration of Bemaldim de Sousa, who was captain of Temate from 1546 
to 1549, and from 1550 to 1552. Since Xavier was only in Temate in 1546 and 1547, Teixeira, 
Valignano, and Tursellinus {this last only in 1596), and later authors such as Daurignac 
in 1857 <4, 3), Coleridge in 1872 <I 402-403), Greff in 1885 (87-88), and Michel in 1908 (200) 
give 1547 as the year of the Tolo miracle. Beira's letter of February, 1553, repeatedly 
published since 1559, on the other hand, places the eruption of the volcano shortly before 
1553, during his own stay on the Moluccas; and Xavier's letters indicate that he was far 
away from them at the time. Other authors, as a consequence, since they were con¬ 
vinced of the infallibility of the bull of canonization, felt themselves constrained to 
accept a bilocation of the saint. Among these, for example, were Bartoli in 1^3 (Asia 
6, 2), Massei in 1681 (3, 9), and Sousa in 1710 <C^. Conqu, 1, 3, 1, 53).^The acts of canoni¬ 
zation cite Figueiredo as the only eyewitness. Although he nowhere clearly states that 
he personally took part in the expedition, he adds at the conclusion to his extensive 
account of the miracle the following lines on Xavier's labors in Amboina: "E asy dise 
elle, testemunha, que nas ilhas d'Amboino o dito Padre converteo muitos lugiiares e 
grdo numero de gente, e fez muito servigo a nosso Senhor, e edificou muitas igrejas, 
e andou muito pr6guando. E isto sabe ele, testemunha, por lo ver e pasar para aquelas 
partes" (MX II 206-206).—Figueiredo's son, who was bom in Goa in 1560, declared as 
a witness in Quilon in 1616, that his parents had known Xavier intimately, and that they 
had told him much about his virtues; but he is silent about the Tolo miracle (MX II 
606-607). Since Figueiredo confuses Xavier with Beira, he could only have come to 
Temate after Xavier had left there, probably in 1549 along with Christovao de S6. At 
the end of December, 1550, he sailed with him to the siege of Djailolo; and, for the 
bravery which he showed there, he was dubbed a knight by Bemaldim de Sousa, the 
captain of Temate. The document ends with the surrender of the fortress on Marc^ 27, 
1551 (Q 4663-4664). In February of this year, Sousa had sent his ship, which had been 
built in Temate, loaded with cloves to Amboina (Rebello 234 236). On it sailed Christov&o 
de Sd and many others to whom Sousa had given permission before the fall of Djailolo 
to sail to India. After the surrender, Sousa immediately sent a korakora to Amboina 
in order to. report the victory to his ship (ibid, 264 475476). It took with it Nicolau 
(lunes' letter of April 10, 1551 (Q 4650); and Figueiredo, the captain of the ship, sailed 
with it in May to Malacca, where he arrived at the beginning of July (Ck>uto 6, 9, 8, p. 274), 
and in Cochin in January, 1552 (Q 4746: Sd II 73-74).—The concluding sentence of Figuei¬ 
redo's testimony perhaps refers only to Amboina, where the witness remained for a 
few days in 1551 l^fore he sailed on to Malacca. He greatly exaggerates when he claims 
that he even saw many churches there that had been built by Xavier. The numerous 
contradictions in his testimony prevent us from concluding from it that he took part in 
the Tolo expedition. He confuses Beira with Xavier, Bemaldim de Sousa with (^hristo- 
vao de Sd, the Moro mission and its twenty-five thousand Christians with Tolo; he 
states that Xavier was the first to baptize the people of Tolo and of Moro; he has the 
captors bum the city that had already been destroyed by the volcano; he has the people 
of the city, who had fled into the forests, return on the day after its capture and ask 
for peace, which was granted to them; and he has Xavier remain with them for some 
days; and all this happened in the second year of the rule of Bemaldim de Sousa.— 
Since Xavier mentions the town of Totole in his letter of June 20, 1549, as being between 
Macassar and Celebes (EX I 113), some authors, such as Burg (II 151), Daurignac, and 
GreflF, place Tolo on Celebes; and in 1647 Alexander de Rhodes had to learn from the 
governor in Macassar, the learned Carim Patingaloa, that Xavier's Tolo did not lie in 
the kingdom of Macassar but on the Moluccas (Voyages [Paris, 1854] 384). With respect 
to the legends on the ruin of Tolo, which also mention the eruption of the volcano, see 
Vol. Ill, pp. 205-206. In 1877 a descendant of the last king of Tolo told the missiona^ 
van Dijken in Todahe about the ruin of the city: An Arab priest by the name of Sahid 
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Portuguese and native Christians, the worst of all was the sultan of Temate. 
Beira had brought about the captiu« of Djailolo, even though Hairun had done 
all the evil that he could. Five times he had wished to rebel with the Moluccas, 
and on each occasion Beira had discovered his treacherous plans and had secretly 
informed the captain of the fortress about them. When Beira was brought 
deathly ill to Temate in 1549, the sultan had sought to incite all the Christians 
of the Moro mission against the Portuguese by bribing the overseer of Tolo with 
many gift^ of gold and silk materials so that they would obey him alone and not 
admit any more priests and Portuguese. When Beira was still hidden on Moro, 
he discovered that all four Moluccan kings had formed a conspiracy against the 
Portuguese, as the vassals of the king of Tidore confessed. When Bemaldim de 
Sousa was informed by him of this, he had his fortress on Tidore tom down.^ 
On another occasion Hairun had men summoned from Celebes,^ whose territory 
bordered on that of Maluco. Beira and the vicar in Temate had already baptized 
some people of this land, and when Beira informed the captain of what Hairun 
had done, the captain provided a remedy for it. Now, on his voyage from Temate 
to Malacca, Beira had learned when he was visiting the Christians in Amboina 
that one of Hairun’s brothers wanted to smuggle over a htmdred himdredweights 
of cloves into Java. Beira immediately informed Dom Rodrigo de Meneses of 
this. The latter then sailed there and confiscated the cloves and sent them to 
the captain in Temate. As he continued on his voyage, Beira learned in the harbor 
of Kanjongan^ in Java that the king there was waiting for a brother of the king 
of Temate, obviously in order to obtain help from the Javanese against the Por¬ 
tuguese, which would have meant for these the loss of Maluco. Beira also learned 
of the treaty which Hairun had concluded with the king of Djailolo against the 
Portuguese, which the king hims elf later confessed. When Beira was saiiing from 
Temate to Malacca, Bemaldim de Sousa told the Portuguese that he, Beira, had 
been the reason for Djailolo’s capture, and that without him it would not have 
been taken. “ 

In the church of Malacca, Beira had spoken of his inner life and of the 
illuminations^ which he had received with respect to the Apocalypse and its 
interpretation, matters about which he had already written to Ignatius the previous 
year. According to him. New Guinea was to be understood by it. He had also 
spoken of divine consolations and inspirations which he had received with respect 
to the regaining of the Holy House in Jerustdem. This was to occur so that the 
prophecy of St. Isidore mi^t be fulfilled." Can it be that the unspeakable toils 
and difficulties of the Moro mission, his imprisonment, his shipwrecks, his grave 
sicknesses, and the unbearable heat in that tropical climate had left their traces 
on his mind?" Not without reason Master Francis had written to his confreres 
after his return from the Moluccas in the beginning of 1548: 


Pasang had come to Temate., The king of Temate sent him to annihilate the rebellious 
Tolo. His ship was rowed by angels and prophets. At the prayer of the priest, the 
volcano in the neighborhood of the city began to seethe, and its glowing streams of 
lava covered forever the city with its king and people {Berigten van de Vtrechtsche Zen- 
dingsvereeniging 18 [Utrecht, 1877] 128. 

« On this see Rebello 271-278 479484. 

" The copy has Ceteues (S4 II 83). 

® The copy has Cajoa (ibid,). On Kanjongan, see Vol. Ill, p. 58. The city lay between 
Japara and Tuban. 

" Beira Q 6003 <SA II 82-84). 

« EX II 476477. 

« Beira Q 6002 6003 (SA II 81). and especially Q 6007. 

" In October, 1553, Beira returned to Temate with three new companions and labored 
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These islands are very dangerous because of the many wars [they make upon each 

other]_ All these dangers and labors voluntarily imdertaken for the sole love and 

service of God our Lord are treasures abounding in great spiritual consolations,... 
going continuously on islands surrounded by enemies and inhabited by friends who are 
not very firm, and in lands that are lacking all the medicines for physical infirmities 
and almost all the earthly means for keeping alive. It would be better to call them 
“Islands of Hope in God” than “Islands of Moro."* 


6. A Sorrowful Departure (July 17, 1552) 

Bemaldim de Sousa > had come with Beira. Sousa, the former captain of 
Temate had handed over his fortress to Baltasar Veloso just before the end of 
the rainy season. In the preceding April he had gone to Amboina on a korakora, 
and from thore he had embarked for Malacca in order to meet his successor and 
cousin Francisco Lopes, ^ who had sailed to Malacca with Xavier. Bemaldim was 
an old acquaintance and friend of Xavier. He had first come to know him when 
the two of them sailed to Cow Island in 1543, and he had met him again in Temate 
in 1546 when he replaced Jurdao de Freitas as captain of the fortress.^ Xavier 
was deeply indebted to him for his capture of Djailolo, which rescued the Moro 
mission and freed it from its worst persecutor. Master Francis now went to 
him with the request that he put in a good word for him and for Diogo Pereira's 
embassy with Ataide, whose great friend he was.'* Bemaldim de Sousa had 
grown up at the court in Lisbon, where he had been a special favorite of the 
king, who had assured him in 1546 of the prized position of captain of Ormuz. ^ 
He had served in India since 1537 imder the governors Nuno da Cunha, Dom 
Estevao da Gama, M. A. de Sousa, and Dom Joao de Castro, and he was a great 
friend of the present viceroy.* In 1545 he had freed Ormuz from the threat of 
the Turks by his capture of al-Kfitif.'^ Francis hoped that a word from him to 
Ataide would succeed. But the latter gave in on only one point, and it was to 
his own interest as well. * The Santa Cruz could sail to China with Diogo Pereira’s 
cargo of pepper and his factor,’ but it would have to sail with Ataide's wares as 
well, with twenty-five of his men^" under Affonso de Rojes, and with a captain 


on the difBcult Moro mission tmtil, broken in health, he had to return forever to India 
at the beginning of 1556. His mind was repeatedly deranged, probably as the result 
of a sunstroke, but he still labored in Bassein, then, from 1559 to 1561, in Thina and 
Chorio until, revered by all, he was released from his sufferings by a holy death, in 
Goa on April 25, 1564 (VaUgnano 471472; DI VI 351). 

» EX I 379-380. 

1 On him see Vol. Ill, pp. 192-193. 

2 Rebello 486487. 

2 Vol. Ill, pp. 190 192-194. 

* Couto 6, 10, 7, pp. 445446. 

2 Q 2013 2060. “Bemaldim de Sousa achou em Goa (beginning of 1553) cartas de 
ElRey muito honrosas, e com ellas huma Patente, em que Ihe fazia mero6 da Capitania 
de Ormuz, em que entraria logo” (Couto 6, 10, 8, pp. 452453). 'Era muito grande cor- 
tez5o” (ibid. 5, 8, 1, p. 172), 

* “O Viao-R^ foi tio grande seu amigo, que todos os negocios de importancia pra- 
ticava piimeiro com elle que com os outros Fidalgos, e Ihe fazia tuto o que Ihe pedia, 
e dava cargos, e despachou a muitas pessoas por sua ordem” (ibid. 6, 10, 8, p. 453). 

2 Vol. Ill, p, 193. 

< P6rez (DI III 250). 

* According to Diogo Pereira (MX II 263-264). 

w Lucena 10, 15, p. 845. 

» “Metteo na n6o hum homem de sua obrigacSo, chamado Affonso de Rojes, que foi 
na n6o, e Diogo Pereira ficou em terra” (Couto 6, 10, 7, p. 445). Affonso de Rojas was 
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appointed by Ataide, Luis de Almeida.^ Diogo Pereira would have to remain in 
Malacca, and there could be no thought of an embassy. 


a "'mam^ebo castelhano* (Schurhammer, Ceylon 502), escudeiro fidalgo (APO V (ffl), 
brother of Mestre Olmedo (Freire de Andrade 454), court preacher of John 111 (Almeida, 
Hist. Igr. Ill 1, p. 242), and prior of Palmella (APO V 502); and he had been a judge 
of the Inquisition since 1538 (Schurhammer, Ceylon 263; Vol. I, p. 646). From 1547 to 
1550 Rojas was toll judge in Malacca (Q 3042 3273 3599 3665 3801; Schurhammer, Ceylon 
502). In 1548 he obtained the right to the position of toll judge in Goa for three years 
(Q 3759; see also p. 498). His name is usually written as Rojas, but also, as in Q 2^, 
as Rojes. On him see Vol. HI, p. 359. 

12 "Mandaron su naao, metiendo otro por capitAn della a mercadear a un porto de 
la China," according to P6rez (DI III 250). "£ com tudo, o P. Mestre Francisco foy com 
outro capitAo A China, e elle, testemunha, foy com elle na mesma nAo," according to 
Estevao Ventura (MX II 278). , Lucena writes that Ataide appointed a captain as he 
wished (10, 15, p. 845). PArez gives his name: "For capitao della mandando a hum Luis 
d'Almeida" {InformoQdo 74). Brou resolves the apparent contradiction with Couto by 
assuming that Almeida was the captain and Rojas the commandant of Ataides' twenty-five 
men (II 326). Our Luis de Almeida is named as captain of a ship at the siege of Malacca 
in 1551 (Couto 6, 9, 6, p. 256). At the beginning of April, 1555, he set sail from Malacca 
for China as captain of a galleon shortly before the royal ship on which M. Nunes Barreto 
and Mendes Pinto began their voyage to China, and he came to the assistance of Barreto's 
ship at the entrance to the strait of Singapore (Mendes Pinto on November 20, 1555, in 
Ayres, Subsidies 78, and Peregrinagam, c. 220). Well known by the Chinese, he and 
Barreto received permission from the mandarin of Canton to visit the imprisoned Matheus 
de Brito (Frois on January 2, 1556, ibid. 92). In the same year a namesake of Almeida 
sailed in the ship of Duarte da Gama from China to Japan. A good surgeon, he attached 
himself to the priests of the Society of Jesus in Bungo in order to foimd a hospital 
there (ibid. 94). He was a young man of around thirty and well known in those regions. 
On September 16, 1555, he wrote a letter to Nunes Barreto from Hirado in which he 
asked him for advice with respect to his vocation (Barreto, on November 23, 1555, in 
Ayres, Subsidies 90; the letter was published by Bourdon and Campo).—This Jesuit, Luis 
de Almeida, was the first to bring the knowledge of the art of Western medicine to 
Japan. He died there in 1583 after having enjoyed great success in his labors in that 
land (on his life, see Frois, Geschichte, index, p. 518; Schiitte, Introductio, index, pp. 874- 
875). Four articles which have appeared on him, have also taken up the question of his 
namesakes: L. Bourdon, "Luis de Almeida, chirugien et marchand, avant. son entrAe dans 
la Compagnie de JAsus au Japon 1525(?)-1556,” Milanges d'Ptudes Portugaises offertes A 
Af. Georges Le Gentil (Lisbonne, 1949) 6^3; idem, "Uma carta inAdita de Luis de Almeida 
ao Padre Belchior Nunes Barreto (Hirado, 16 de Setembro de 1555)," BrotMa 51 (1950) 
186-197; Miguel Campo, "Luis de Almeida, cirurgiao e mercador, e sua entrada na Com- 
panhia de Jesus (155^1556)," Arquivo Histdrico de Portugal 1 (1958) 90-96; and Diego 
Pacheco, SJ., "Luis de Almeida 1525-1583, MAdico, Caminante, Ap6stol," Studia 26 (1969) 
57-115.—In his letter of January 7, 1556, Frois distinguishes the two namesakes, as does 
Nunes Barreto in his letter of November 23, 1555, and, following them, Polanco (Chronicon 
V 721-722), Ayres (Subsidies 41), and Campo (91-92); but Bourdon (in 1949, 78^1, and in 
1950, 186) and Pacheco (62) have put them together. Bourdon has further attempted to 
identify the captain of the Santa Cruz of 1552 with his namesakes (in 1949, 75); that is, 
with a "very poor" casado to whom the governor Castro gave the position of an 
alcaide-mor of Malacca in 1545 (Q 1778 2492); and with a Luis de Almeida, to whom the 
same governor granted the position of a factor in Bengal for his courage in the second 
siege of Diu in 1546 (Q 2652).—According to our view, the following namesakes are to 
be distinguished: (1) The New Christian, merchant and surgeon, who was bom in 1525 
and sailed to Japan in 1555 on the ship of Duarte da Gama. He wrote to Nunes Barreto 
from Hirado on September 16, 1555, entered the Society of Jesus in Bungo, and died 
in 1583. (2) The captain of the Santa Cruz, appointed by Ataide, who sailed with Xavier 
to Sancian in 1552. We encounter him in 1551 as a captain of a ship in Malacca. In 
1555 he sailed as a captain of a galleon from there to China. He is probably identical 
with the casado Luis de Almeida, to whom (^stro gave the position of an alcaide-mor 
of Malacca on December 11, 1545, "because he is a servant of the king and very poor" 
(Q 1778), a position about which the captain of Malacca wrote to the son of the governor 
on November 14, 1546, that he could not give it to Almeida, since the governor had already 
given it to another (Q 2492). He is also probably identical with Luis de Almeida, the 
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The proscription on the embassy mined the priest’s whole plan for gaining 
entrance through it into China, for obtaining access to its king, and for securing 
freedom for the imprisoned Portuguese. Francis nevertheless remained fast in 
his resolve. Although Ataide was depriving him of all hiunan assistance, he still 
refused to leave anything imtried in the hope that a Moor or pagan, despite all 
the prohibitions of the Chinese regime, would for a high reward secretly bring 
him to the Cantonese mainland. ^ He was willing to run the risk that he would 
there have to pay for his audacity with imprisonment or death. If he found 
no one to bring him to the mainland, he would return to Malacca in December 
and make a new attempt during the following year. ^ 

Diogo Pereira on his part did everything that he could imder the circumstances 
for his friend, even though he was himself obliged to remain in Malacca. He 
went on board his ship and gave him the best cabin for the voyage, that of the 
factor, near the mdder; and he earnestly urged his factor, Caspar Mendes de 
Vasconcellos, who had to take care of his affairs in China, always to give the 
priest and his companions whatever they needed. When Xavier learned that 
Mendes de Vasconcellos was to sail with them as factor, he asked Pereira to assign 
the care of himself to someone else, for Vasconcellos would not sail with them 
but would rather die. Pereira objected that his factor was enjoying good health, 
but Francis again told him that he would certainly die. Pereira then handed over 
the care of his wares and of the priest to Thomas Escandel. ^ As a fellow 
voyager Master Francis received an old acquaintance, Jorge Alvares, who was 
also sailing for China. 


son of the ouvidor geral of India, Pedralvarez de Almeida, who was slain at Diu in 1537 
(Sousa Coutinho 78 82). In September, 1546, Castro sent him as the admiral of an 
auxiliary fleet to Diu (Couto 6, 3, 7, p. 231). On November 10, 1546, the day of the decisive 
battle, he sent him as the captain of one of the three caravels on a sham attack upon 
the bulwark of Diogo Lopes, which had been occupied by the Moors {ibid. 6, 3, 10, p. 251). 
In December, as a reward for this, the governor gave him the position of a factor in 
Bengal (Q 2652); and on January 2, 1547, he gave him fifty pardaus for his expenses 
as captain of the bulwark on the sea at Diu (Q 2696). In S^tember of this same year, 
1547, he took the place of Mascarenhas as the captain of the fortress when the latter 
was ravaging Patane with Castro (Couto 6, 5, 6, p. 385; L. Nunes, Crdnica 190-191). In 
1548 we encounter him as the captain of a ship which was guarding the river passage 
near Rachol off Salsette (Couto 6, 5, 11, p. 416). (3) In the index to the Decadas of 
Couto, this son of the ouvidor geral is coiffused with D. Luis de Almeida, the son of the 
vedor of the princess, D. Lopo de Almeida, who sailed to India in 15M and again in 
1571 as a fidalgo escudeiro {*Memoria das pessoas 128 208). In 1565 he receiv^ the 
position of a captain of DamRo for his services in India (Registo, n. 663), which he 
took up in 1572 (O>uto 9, 11, p. 55). 

» EX II 472 474; Teixeira 888. 

H EX II 493494 512 516. 

« Ibid. 474 487. 

^ According to Diogo Pereira in Xavier's process in Goa in 1557 (MX II 263-264; 
cf. 216). Caspar Mendes de Vasconcellos, not to be confused with Caspar Mendes, died 
three or four days after Xavier's departure from Malacca (ibid.). Thomas Escandel 
(also written as Escander), apparently a Syro-Malabar or Araenian merchant in the 
service of Diogo Pereira, carri^ out his commission with respect to Xavier in an ex¬ 
cellent manner, as Francis himself later indicated (EX II 486 499 514). In the Cochin 
process in 1616, Domingos Cardoso, who was at that time over seventy, declared that 
he had heard from Francisco Pereira, the son of Diogo Pereira, that the saint had 
promised his father that his children would never lack the necessities of life, and his 
prophecy had been fulfilled (MX II 490). 

^'"Enfim que todavia determinou de se ir, e foi matalotado com hum Jorge Alva¬ 
rez," according to P6rez {InformoQdo 74). He sailed, however, as it seems, in another 
ship (cf. DI III 654 658459). 
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When Xavier’s friends in Malacca learned that he wished to go to China 
despite all the dangers, and even without Diogo Pereira, they used every effort 
to dissuisule him. They indicated the great good he could do in Malacca by 
consoling the many sick who were there. But Francis could not in conscience 
give up the enterprise. He saw clearly that he was greatly needed in Malacca, 
and that he would have much to do there; but he was being constantly persecuted 
by Dom Alvaro's servants. He no longer dared to leave the house, since they 
would immediately come up and accuse him of being a drunkard and hypocrite 
and insult him in many other ways. He had to sail to China to free a number 
of Portuguese who were imprisoned there and to labor in that kingdom in the 
service of God. He told his friend Francisco Lopes de Almeida that he well 
knew that it would be much to the service of God if he remained in Malacca, 
but he did not dare do so because of the many difficulties for his conscience that 
he encountered there. 

P6rez was lying deathly ill at the time. Xavier sat down by his bed and 
informed him of his resolve to sail to China in Diogo Pereira's ship, which Dom 
Alvaro was sending there imder a captain of his own appointment. P^rez asked 
him for the love of God not to leave him, since he was about to die. But Xavier 
replied; “Nao aveis de morrer." (“You will not die.")*’ 

Despite Xavier’s firm resolve to go to China in the face of every difficulty, 
he experienced a veritable martyrdom in being forced to see how Ataide’s stub- 
bomess had ruined all the plans of his friend Diego Pereira and of himself.*’ 
His grief was further increased by the thought of the divine punishment which 
his adversary would have to suffer for it. According to P^rez, Xavier wept for 
Dom Alvaro as Samuel did for Saul, and he heard him say that his ruin caused 
him great pain. He saw that Ataide did not have the qualities needed by a 
captain, and that he would not complete his period of office. It was generally 
maintained that the priest had declared that G^ would punish him in his honor, 
his goods, and in his body; and that he had prayed that God might save his soul.** 
Several citizens bore witness to this five years later. JoSo Fernandes d'llher, 
the oldest and wealthiest resident in the city,** whose son had been cured by 
Xavier in 1545,** declared ffiat he had heard ffie priest say many times that God 
would punish Dom Alvaro in his honor and possessions, and that Xavier had 
frequently recommended him to God and prayed for him.** Gomes Freire, who 
had met the priest in Temate in 1547 and had received the right to a position 
as secretary of the factory of Malacca in 1548,** had also heard the priest make 


** Cf. the testiinonies of Lopes de Almeida (MX II 290) and ChristovSo de Carvalho 
(ibid. 301-302) in the Cochin process of 1557. 

*’ P6rez, Informae&o 74. He adds: “E polla graca de Deus e misericordia vive oje, 
7 de Dezembro 1579 annos.” 

*0 P6rez wrote with regard to this: “Aqui se pode considerar que senteria o Padre 
em sua alma e em seu corac^o, considerando que elle trouxe a provisio, com que teve 
(Ataide) poder pera o estrovar, e por outra parte ver que Diogo Pereira ficava perdido 
por aver gastado muito dinheiro em as cousas da embaixada, e em Ihe estrovar sua 
viagem e fazfi-lo fugir em Malaca. Creio-me que aquelle trabalho Ihe passou o coracio, 
porque os trabalhos passados, ainda que no exterior erio grandes, no interior tinhSo 
dogura spiritual. E forao tio grandes estes trabalhos que quis Deus dar-lhe, a meu 
parecer, pera Ihe dar coroa de martir, pois Ihe dur3o t4 a morte e forSo por pregar 
a lei de Deus, e com elles feneceo” {Iniormae&o 73-74). 

** Ibid. 75. 

** Couto 6, 9, 5, p. 255. 

** Vol. Ill, pp. 29-30. 

** MX II 428. 

** Q 3954. 
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the same prophecy on a number of occasions.^ And Affonso Teixeira, who was 
also with Xavier on Temate in 1547,^ later heard the same from others in 
Malacca.^ 


26 MX II 426. 

27 Vol. Ill, pp. 195-196. 

22 In 1553 Affonso Teixeira helped to remove Xavier's body from the coffin in which 
it had come from China to Malacca (MX 11 424). The three named witnesses also declared 
that they saw the fulfillment of Xavier's prophecy in Malacca. P6rez. who at Xavier's 
order left the city with his companions at the end of 1552 and went to Cochin, wrote 
in 1579: "*£ todo se vio porque o tirardo da fortaleza antes do tempo e dizem que Ihe 
conffscarao os bens; muyto se Ihe perdeo. o corpo se Ihe encheo de lepra, e ouvi dizer 
que morreo subitamente; disto muitas teste munhas. E a mim me disse o viso-rrey Dom 
Afongo: 'Hum homem tio mao. quern matou o P. M. Francisco!' £ Ihe disse: 'Como o 
matou?' £ elle me disse: 'V6s nao vistes os trabalhos. Padre, que Ihe deu at6 que 
morreu?"’ {Informagdo 75). Couto gives the following account: As soon as Ataide [in 
October. 1552] entered his office [as captain of the fortress], he confiscated the rudders 
of all the ships on the pretext that he had news from Achin [that Malacca was to be 
attacked]. Bemaldim de Sousa, who had previously been a great friend of his. refused 
to give up the rudder of his ^p and sailed secretly to India against Ataide's order. 
The two thus became bitter enemies. Soon after this, at the end of the year. D. Pedro 
da Silva and the licentiate Francisco Alvares departed on the Santiago with the official 
report on the administration of Ataide. They arrived in Goa in March. 1553, and in 
April the viceroy D. Affonso de Noronha sent the licentiate Caspar Jorge to Malacca 
with an order to conduct a juridical investigation of Ataide. On the basis of the 
testimonies which he had received, the judges in Goa declared in 1554 that the captain 
of Malacca, since he was guilty of grave transgressions, must be sent as a prisoner to 
the kingdom with the proofs of his guilt. A judge of the Higher Court of Appeal would 
have to sail to Malacca to depose him. and D. Antonio de Noronha. the son of the viceroy 
D. Garcia de Noronha. should take over the fortress. The viceroy then sent Xavier's old 
friend, the licentiate Antonio Rodrigues de Gamboa, to Malacca to execute this judgment 
(6, 10, 7-6 and 16, pp. 445-449 455 522-523).—On November 12. 1552, Xavier wrote from 
Sancian: "Deus perdoe a quern ffoy caussa de tamto mall; temo-me que Deus Ihe darA 
cedo o castigo: nao serA muito ter-lho jaa dado” <£X II 510). Teixeira observes cm this: 
"This punishment, about whicdi the priest is here speaking, had already been given by 
our Lord to the captain at the time that the priest was writing this, as we saw with 
our own eyes, since we were at that time in India; for he was already then a leper; 
and he ivas arrested as he was and brought from the fortress of Malacca to India, ancl 
from there to Portugal, where he died of his leprosy” (893). Fernandes d'llher intimated 
the same in 1557 when he said: ”£ que foy assi [as Xavier had prophesied], que elle. 
testemunha. vyo depois a dita pessoa muito atribulada e abatida” (MX II 428); see also 
the letter of Jorge de Lima of June 15, 1556, in the Boletim da FUmoteca 17 [1961] 130). 
In 1583 Valignano wrote: "He was brought as a prisoner to Goa and sent to Portugal, 
where his evilly gained possessions were cx)nfiscated; and he died a miserable death, 
fallen into disgrace with his king and covered with an evil smelling leprosy” (204). after 
having been cx)ndemned to imprisonment for life (Tursellinus 1594 : 3. 13). in the prison 
(lAicena 10, 16), very scmn (Mendes Pinto, c. 219), shunned by all (Maffei, Hist. Ind. 408). 
from leprosy (Teixeira 893, Valignano 204). from a sore on his breast (Mendes Pinto), 
from a sore with an unbelievable stench (Lxicena). of elephantiasis (Maffei). In his secopd 
edition, of 1596, Tursellinus states that Ataide recognized his guilt before his death and 
atoned for it with salutary penance (5. 6). on which Sousa notes that it is not certain 
that he died without repentance (Or. Conqu. 1, 4, 1, 74).—The Nobilidrio of Andrade 
Leit&o seems to contradict the data of all the authors on the end of Ataide. Leitao. 
who died in 1717. wrote that D. Alvaro married after returning to the kingdom, and that 
he had had a son. D. EstevAo de Ataide. from his wife (X 27). Rocha Martins also cites 
to the same purpose the great Nobilidrio of Diogo Rangel de Macedo, who died in 1754 
(O Apdstolo das Indias. S. Francisco Xavier [Lisboa. 1942] 378). To ^ve an answer to 
these and other false claims in later authors, we have to distinguish nine different 
individuals with the name of D. Alvaro de Ataide: (1) the lord of Penacova (Braamcamp 
Freire, Brasoes II 91-92) (I); (2) his grandson, the son of Vasco da Gama, the persecutor 
of Xavier (II); (3) the first coimt of Atouguia, D. Alvaro (Ciongalves) de Ataide. t 1452 
(ibid. I 81-M; III 274-275) (III); (4) his son. the lord of Castanheira ancl Foz in Benavente, 
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Master Francis had ordered the vicar Soares to publicly announce Ataides' 
excommunication, but his request had not been carried out. The vigario could 
not bring himself to do it: he would have brought Ataides' hatred down upon 
himself, and his life for the next three years would have been hell on earth. 
But now that Xavier’s departure was at hand, he asked him if he would not re¬ 
commend him to the king.^ At the time of Xavier's earlier visit to Malacca, his 
old friend Alfonso Gentil had been more deserving of such a favor. He had lost 
most of his wealth in China in 1547 but still, at Frzmcis’ request, had taken part 
in the expedition against the fleet of the Achinese as the captain of a ship along 
with Diogo Pereira. At that time Xavier had recommended both him and Pereira 
to the king, and he had defended him against the attacks of his adversaries.^ 
Xavier had now encoimtered him again in Malacca and wished to do him a final 
favor. His friend was living in an illegitimate union with a woman who had 
already borne him children. Xavier had been unsuccessful in his attempts to 
persuade him to get the affair regularized in the Church. He susp^ted that 
there was some impediment which his friend was afraid to reveal to him. Since 
Gentil manifested a great respect for the bishop, Francis wrote a letter to him 
on July 13 asking him to write a personal letter to his friend urging him to 
legitimize his marriage and promising him that if it were at all possible he would 
dispense him from all ecclesiastical impediments. Xavier also sent a second letter 
to Master Caspar asking him to further the cause of his friend with the bishop.^* 
On July 16, the day before his departure, Xavier wrote yet another letter to Master 
Caspar. Mendes Pinto, another friend whom Xavier encountered in Malacca, had 
given him three hundred cruzados in Japan for the erection of a chiurch in Yama- 
guchi. Before sailing for China, he wished to repay this sum; and Dom Pedro 
da Silva, who earlier had been so generous in equipping the priest for his voyage 
to Japan, had imdertaken to repay this debt for him. Xavier now wished that 


married to Violante de Tdvora, f 1505 (ibid. I 417420) <IV); (5) his son {brother of D. 
Antonio de Ataide, the first count of Castanheira), who sailed for India as the captain 
of a ship in 1502, “natural de Al^urve” (Manuel Xavier 5; Ferreira Paez 12), and again in 
1511, son of Alvaro de Ataide, fidalgo cavalleiro (Emmenta 270, *Memoria das pessoas 
10), and whom we encounter in the retinue of Alfonso de Albuquerque in India until 
1515 (Correa I 269 312 386-387 404 448), eventually as alcaide-mor of Calicut (TdT: CC 2- 
23664), and who quarreled with D. AntSo de Abranches, the city captain of Lisbon, in 
1524 over a large estate in Algarve (TdT: Chartc. D. Jodo III., Doofoes 8, 34), and who 
was confirmed in his possession of the entailed estate of Foz in 1554 (ibid. 53, 133; Braam- 
camp Freire, Brasoes III 395-396). We suspect that there is here a question of the same 
person as the brother of D. Antonio de Ataide (V); (6) his son who as “nephew of 
D. Antonio de Ataide, ^rst count of Castanheira,” at the age of twenty in 1555 suffered 
shipwreck on his voyage to India near the island of Pero dos Banhos (Gomes de Brito 
II 16 27). In 1565, as “son of D. Alvaro de Ataide,” he received the position of captain 
of Maluco for his services in India (Registo, n. ^), which he occupied from 1570 to 
1575, and died on his return voyage (ibid., n. 992; S6 IV 54-55 210 220-222 253 463-464 472) 
(VI); (7) his grandson, son of D. Estevio (Registo, n. 992; “Andrade Leitio X 27) (VII); 

(8) the great-grandson of the first count of Atouguia, son of the third count of Atouguia 
((Ued in 1507), who served in India and Portugal (Sousa, Hist. Geneal. XII 2) (VIII); 

(9) D. Alvaro Gonsalves de Ataide, the nephew of the preceding and son of SimSo (k>n- 
calves de Ataide, who served in India and became a Capucho- there (ibid. 24) (IX).— 
“Andrade Leitao and “Rangel de Macedo are to be corrected from these, since they put II 
and VI together; and also Pereira, Portugal Diccionario I 843, who puts II IV and VI 
together and makes two different persons out of II. 

» EX II 487 520. 

» Ibid. I 412413. 

» Ibid. II 463465. 
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this money should also be repaid. He consequently wrote a short letter to the 
rector in Goa: 


Mestre Caspar: You must know that I would never be able to repay the great debt 
which I owe to the Senhor Dom Pedro da Silva, for at the time that he was captain 
of the fortress of Malacca, he favored me so much in things pertaining to the service 
of Ck>d that I never saw a man since coming to India that helped me so much. When I 
sailed for JapAo, he gave me within two days an embarkation that was much what I 
wished and, in addition to this, a present of two hundred cruzados to give to the lord 
of the land in Japao so that we might be better received. And would to God that he 
was now the captain of Malacca, for we would be embarking for China in another 
manner! Far differently has his brother Dom Alvaro acted towards me, in that he has 
deprived me of the embarkation which the Lord Viceroy had given to me. May God 
our Lord forgive him, since 1 fear that God will punish him more than he believes. 

Now the Senhor Dom Pedro da Silva has done me the great favor that out of love 
he has kindly lent me three hundred cruzados so that I can pay back the three hundred 
cruzados which were given. me in JapAo for the erection of a church in Amanguche, 
where the priests of our Society are. After you have seen this letter, pay within a 
very short time the three hundred cruzados to the Senhor Dom Pedro da Silva, which 
he lent me here with such great love and readiness. And these three hundred cruzados 
should be paid from the revenues of the college or from the two thousand cruzados 
which the King orders to be given each year to this college. 

And see to it that you pay these with^ a very short time and do not wait for the 
Senhor Dom Pedro to have you asked for them, for I would feel this keenly, since it 
would seem to me that you did not care for what I commend so much. 

May our Lord join us in the glory of paradise. 

Written on the sixteenth of July, 1552. 

Entirely yours in Christ, 


Francisco. ^ 


The afternoon of that same day Xavier, entirely contrary to his usual custom, 
lay down upon his bed. He remained there for a long time, in fact, for almost half 
a day. It was not known if he was awake or sleeping. His confreres did not 
dare to speak to him, since this was something so extraordinary for him to do. 
And it was something imusual indeed.^ He finally rose up as if he were waking 
from a bad dream and, filled with concern, repeated many times: ''O N. N.! O 
N. N.i May God our Lord forgive your And at the same time he uttered the 
name of a priest whom he had known in Portugal. The person of whom he spoke 
was none other than Master Simon Rodrigues. Francis had seen in spirit the 
diflSculties through which the province of Portugal was going because of him. 
These difficulties, as the confreres later ascertained, were the reason why many 
left the order that year.^ 


^ Seb. Gonsalves writes that he had controlled the account books of St. Paul's 
College and had found that the sum had been i^d <4, 10). 

^ Teixeira states that he heard about the incident from his confreres who were 
with Xavier in Malacca in 1552. These were at that time P^rez, Beira, Bravo, and 
Bernardo Rodrigues. According to him "estuvo toda una tarde, o casi medio dia, 
reclixiando en la cama mui fuera de su costiunbre" (889). According to Valignano, Teixeira 
heard it from the priests of the Society who were present at the time, and that Xavier 
threw himself'with his face down upon a bed "echAndose de brugas sobre una cama 
de una manera extraordinaria, que ni bien parescla que velava, ni bien que dormfa" 
(207-208); cf. DI III 332. 

N On the confusion in the Portuguese province of the order, see F. Rodrigues, Hist, I 
2, 91-154; on p. 153, n. 2, he mentions this instance. It is missing in the Italian translation 
of Teixeira. 
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Meanwhile the time for departure had come. The elaborate vestments which 
Master Caspar had brought from Ormuz and the gifts which Diogo Pereira had 
procured for the king of China were left behind since the embassy had been 
nullified by Ataide.^ Francis ordered P6rez to inform Master Caspar about what 
had happened in Malacca.^ He also obtained some thipgs which would be needed 
by the ailing Brother Ferreira on his voyage. ^ On July 17 Francis, Alvaro Ferreira, 
and Antonio China, his interpreter, took their leave of Pirez, Beira, Bravo, Ber¬ 
nardo Rodrigues, and of the Japanese Joane and of their friends and sailed off 
for China on the Santa Cruz-^ It had been a sad departure. 


M EX II 514. 

36 Ibid. 470. 

37 tinha o Padre muyto cuidado dos Padres e IrmAos, e grande charidade, de 
maneyra que pera hum Irmao que levou comsigo, que se chamava Ferreira, mandou 
levar algumas cousas de doentes que pode aver,** according to P6rez {Informagdo 74). 

3« In his Peregrinagam Mendes Pinto gives a dramatic description of Xavier's departure. 
According to him, the priest took nothing with him except ^e cassock which he was 
wearing. About two o'clock in the morning, the nephew of the contramestre came to 
Nossa Senhora do Monte, where the priest was staying, and informed him, at the request 
of his uncle, that the time had come for his departure. Xavier went with him and two 
friends, one of whom was the vicar Soares, to the beach in front of the fortress, where 
the Santa Cruz was lying at anchor in the river. The vicar suggested to the priest that 
before sailing he might take his leave of Ataide in order to close the mouths of his 
followers, but he received as an answer: for what concerns Dom Alvaro, we shall 

not see each other again until in the Valley of Josaphat, where Christ our Lord will 
come to judge the living and‘the dead, and where he must render an account of the 
reason which he had for preventing my preaching to the infidels. And I assure you 
that he will have to endure very soon trials in his honor possessions, and body as a 
punishment for this sin; and, as for what concerns his body, may Jesus Christ, God 
our Lord have mercy on it!" He then knelt down with his eyes raised towards the 
main portal of the church; and, with his hands lifted up as if he were praying for him, 
he said with sobs; "O Jesus Christ, Love of my soul, by the pains of Your most holy 
passion and death, I ask You my God to direct Your eyes to that which you are always 
recalling to the eternal Father when You show Him Your precious wotmds; and, because 
of Your deserts, may He grant this for the salvation of the soul of Dom Alvaro so that 
He, moved by Your compassion, obtains pardon from you." And he remained for a 
moment with his face upon the earth without saying anything else. He then got up, 
took off his shoes, and struck them upon a stone as if he were removing the dust from 
them. He then got into the boat and took his departure from his two companions with 
so many tears that the vicar, who was also weeping, said to him: "What? Is this 
separation for ever? And why is Your Reverence leaving us in such desolation? For I 
hope in God our Lord that we shall soon see each other again in this city with great 
contentment." The priest replied: "May it so please the divine mercy!" and with that 
he embarked {c. 215).—Pinto's description is, like all of his descriptions, even of what 
he was an eyewitness, to be accepted with great prudence. It is, nevertheless, found 
without exception in all the biographies of the saint, even in the firet edition of Tursel- 
linus, who did not as a rule use the unpublished text of the Peregrinagam in this 
edition, but only in the second, of 1596.—That Xavier shook the dust from his shoes at 
the time of his first departure from Malacca in 1546 seems to be certain <cf. Vol. Ill, 
p. 50). In 1557 other witnesses erroneously transferred the incident to 1547, to the time 
of Xavier's departure for India <MX II 286), or to 1549, to the time of his departure for 
Japan (ibid. 271). But none of the witnesses in the informational processes of 1556 and 
1557 placed the scene in 1552. One of these even seems to expressly exclude this year. 
Francisco Garcia describes the persecution of Ataide from information supplied by his 
cousin Mendes Pinto, but he says nothing about the parting scene and continues with 
the following: "E asy teve tantos trabalhos em Mallaqua outras vezes, per nSo fazer 
tudo A sua vontade e o service de Deos, que dise hum dia, vimdo para qud para a 
Imdia, que queria secudir os ^patos do poo de tao roim terra como hera Mallaqua; 
que n§o querya trazer o poo de tao maa terra em sua companhia; que nfio podifio deixar 
de vir allguns trabalhos a tao roim terra, como depois vierao" (MX II 286). The first to 
place this scene in 1552 is Valignano, who was writing in 1583 (205); but his text seems 
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7. Letters from Singapore (July 21-22, 1552) 

In four days the Santa Cruz had reached Singapore at the end of the strait 
of Singapore,^ where ships were accustomed to lay over before continuing on 
their way to China. ^ Francis used the two days which ships stayed there to 
write a number of letters which Manuel da Fonseca,^ a most reliable messenger, 
who had come with him from Malacca and was to return there from Singapore, 
would take back with him.^ 

The first of these letters, dated July 21, was destined for Caspar Barzaeus.’ 
Ataide had aborted Diogo Pereira's embassy to China, and by so doing he had, 
for all practical purposes, prevented the opening of China to the faith. By doing 
this he had also incurred a papal excommunication, which would have to be 
publicly announced so that the preaching of the missionaries would not be again 
impeded. Francis dictated the letter as follows: 

Mestre Guaspar: You would not be able to believe what great persecutions I suffered 
in Malaca. 1 am not writing to you in detail about the persecutions. I have asked 
Padre Fframcisquo Perez to write to you about these in detail.^ With respect to all 
that which Padre Francisco Perez writes to you about the excommunications which have 


to be only a compilation of the testimemies of 1557 (especially MX II 292 297 and also 
271 and 286). Along with Valignano, there is also Mendes Pinto, who died in 1583. His 
Peregrinagam was not published until 1614, but it had already been used before this, 
in its entirety by Tursellinus in 1594 and 1596, and by Lucena in 16(X). Couto, who probably 
had the testimony of Garcia before him, wrote in his sixth decade, which was com¬ 
pleted in Goa in 1596, but not printed until 1614 in Lisbon: **Tao escandalizado ficou 
deste negocio o Padre Mestre Francisco, que ao embarquar [15521 no caes sacudio os 
capatos, dizendo: 'que nem o p6 de t§o mA terra queria levar comsigo'* (6, 10, 7, p. 445). 
Two witnesses at the remissorial processes mention the incident of the shoes. In the 
first Lisbon process, D. Nuno de .Soutomayor declared that he had visited Malacca in 
1607 and had there heard from old and prominent citizens that the priest, after his 
quarrel with Ataide, when he was embracing the people near the ship and taking his 
leave from them, took off his shoes, as is ordered by the (jospel, and said that he 
did not wish to take even the dust of the city with him; and he added in the presence 
of the citizens that the punishment of God would fall upon the captain before he 
completed his three years of office <143v). In the Cochin process in 1616, a canon of the 
cathedral, Manuel Monteiro, said that he had heard from his grandfather Joao Monteiro, 
who was eighty years old at the time, that the priest had shaken the dust from his 
shoes in Malacca before setting out for China (MX II 508). 

t On the duration the voyage, see above, p. 317. 

2 Teixeira 889-890. 

2 In his *Torre do Tombo, ff. 222-224, Lousada, following the *Uvro dos Confessados 
1539-1541, distinguishes between three in^viduals with the name of Manuel da Fonseca: 
the mogo-fidalgo, son of JoAo (224), and two cavalleiros fidalgos: one the son of Diogo, 
the other of Antao (223v). On February 28, 1533, a Manuel da Fonseca, resident in 
Lisbon, purchased the position of a meirinho e alc^e do mar in Malacca (TdT: Chanc. 
D. Jodo III, Doagoes 19, 6v). He is probably the son of Antao da Fonseca, the commander 
of Rosmaninhal, and Constanga Barroca, who went to India in 1538 as 'an escudeiro 
(*Memoria des pessoas 62; Emmenta 369). In 1542 he sailed as captain of one of the 
five fustas that sailed for Massaua to obtain news about the Turks and D. ChristovAo 
da Gama (Correa IV 215 240-241). In 1543 he received the position of an almoxarife of 
provisions in Cochin for four years (Q 1083). In 1546 he sailed from there with Lou- 
rengo Pires de TAvora to the help of Diu (Q 2541). He was there dubbed a knight 
(Q 2665) and received permission to build a fusta in Malabar (Q 2541). At the beginning 
of 1547 he received permission to sail with his ship to Beng^ (Q 2988). This Manuel da 
Fonseca is probably the same one whom Xavier calls a criado of Antonio Pegado (EX 
II 500). 

4 EX II 500. 

5 Ibid, 468-475. 

^ The letter is no longer extant. 
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been incurred by Dom Alvaro through his hindering the voyage to China, which would 
be of such great service to God and to the increase of our holy faith, both by going 
against the bulls granted by Pope Paul, 7 and by the one who is now in this office,* to 
the Society of the name of Jesus, obstructing the service of God, and also against the 
Extravaganza^ which excommunicates all those who impede apostolic nuncios in their 
<^ce, so that they cannot render service to God by increasing our holy faith, in this 
you will have to employ much diligence, so that by means of the Lord Bishop notice is 
made of the excommunications to those who have impeded the voyage of such great 
service to God, so that the priests of the Society of the name of Jesus who are going 
to Japao or to China shall not be impeded again. And you shall obtain from the Lord 
Bishop that in the provision which he sends to the vigario of Malaca, he shall make 
mention of how Pope Paul appointed me nuncio in these parts of Imdia, so that I 
might be more assisted in the service of God. I have shown to the Lord Bishop the 
letters of Pope Paul, and his lordship approved of them; n and I am also writing to 
the Lord Bishop about this, so that his most reverend lordship may make known 
through a provision the excommunication which has been incurred by Dom Alvaro; 
and it also seems to me that there is a bull in the college which says that I am nuncio 
apostolico;^ and if it should be necessary, show it to the Lord Bishop. And I am 
doing this so that in the future impediments will not be placed again upon those of 
our Society. I shall never ask a prelate to excommunicate anyone; yet with those who 
are excommunicated by the holy canons and the bulls granted to our Society, 1 shall 
also never dissimulate in their regard, but I shall inform them so that they may know 
that they are excommunicated and do penance for the evil which they have done, so 
as to prevent in the future greater evils from being done, which hinder so much the 
service of God our Lord. I therefore earnestly recommend to you that you send with 
Father Joam da Beira a very specific provision of the Lord Bishop in which he 
specifically orders the vigario of Malaca that he should publicly proclaim the excom¬ 
munication which has been incurred by Dom Alvaro, who prevented the voyage of such 
great a service to Ciod and to the increase of our holy faith. 

I am going to the islands of Camtfto, deprived of every human help, with the hope 
that some Mouro or pagan ^ will bring me to the mainland of China, since the em¬ 
barkation which I had for going to the continent has been forcibly prevented by Dom 
Alvaro, who refused to observe the provisions of the Lord Viceroy through wlidch he 
ordered Dioguo Pereira to be the ambassador to the king of China and me to be his 


7 Meant are the bulls of Paul III, Regimini mUitantis Ecclesiae, of S^tember 27, 
1540; Iniunctum nobis, of March 14, 1544; and Licet debitum, of (October 18, 1549 (Consti- 
tutiones I 24-32 81-86 356-371). In addition to the usual closing formula: *'Nulli ergo om- 
nino hominum liceat hanc paginam ... contraire. Si quis autem hoc attentare praesumpse- 
rit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei ac Beatorum Petri et Pauli Apostolorum eius se no- 
verit incursurum," the Licet debitum has a paragraph on indices conservatores, in which 
it is said: "(Juoties pro parte dictorum sociorum vel alicuius eorum fuerint requisiti... 
faciant authoritate nostra eosdem socios litteris et in eis contentis huiusmodi pacifice 
gaudere, non permittentes eos aut eorum aliquem... quomodolibet indebite molestari; 
sed eos quoscunque... id quod per eos ordinatum fuerit, ad exsecutionem debitam per- 
duci faciant; illosque quos censuras vel poenas praefatas incurrisse constiterit, excom- 
mimicatos ac interdictos declarent, ac faciant et mandent publice nunciari... invocato 
etiam ad hoc, si opus fuerit, auxilio brachii saecularis* {ibid, 370). 

« Meant is the bull of Julius III Exposcit debitum, of July 21, 1550 (ibid, 372-383). 

9 The extravagante Super gentes of Pope John XXII states among other thin^^: 
"Super gentes et regna Romanus Pontifex ... necesse habet... destinare legatos.... Qtd 
vero... dictos legatos aut etiam nuntios, quos ad quascimque partes pro causis qui- 
buslibet Sedes ipsa transmiserit, praesumpserit impeire, ipso facto sententiam excom- 
municationis incurrant" (Corpus Juris Canonici, Editio Lipsensis Secunda, instruxit Aem. 
Friedberg, 2 [Lipsiae, 18813 p. 1236). 

Ataide had called Xavier a forger of papal bulls. 

The four briefs which Xavier received in 1540 <VoI. I, pp. 713-715). 

^ Meant are the four briefs. 

13 Cf. EX II 468. 
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companion. Dom Alvaro did not wish that these provisions, so much to the service of 
God, should be carried out; and so he deprived me of the embarkation which I had 
so that I might be able to go to the mainland of China. ^ I recommend to you that 
you do not forget the instructions which I left with you, especially those which pertain 
first to your conscience and then to those of the others of the Society. 

Take care that someone goes to Japio this coming year, as I recommended to you 
in writing when I was coming here. Baltesar Guaguo and Duarte and Pedro d'Al- 
ca^va went there this year, and they sailed in a very good ship and with very good 
weather. May it please God that they arrive safely in Mamguche, where Padre Cosmo 
de Torres and Joam Ffemamdez are staying. 

From the alms which you will be able to obtain, see to it that you can send some 
cdiaritable gift and alms during the coming year with the ship which will sail in April 
for Malaca; and if it should so happen that you cannot send in any way a learned priest 
of the Society to Japio, in such a case send a layman of good talent and great reliability, 
so that he may go with some alms and news to the effect that during the following 
year some priest of the Society will go there; and see well to it that you do not send 
any priest who is not learned to Japfio or to China. And the brother whom you 
will send, if there is no priest, should have the talent for learning the language. And 
by all the ways you will be able, both by means of the Mysericordia and of other devout 
persons, by the means of the King, or by any other means, take care that you send 
some alms to the brothers of Japio; and for the brother who will go. Padre Ffrandsco 
Perez will find for him an embarkation in Malaqua. 

To Jodo da Beira give every help and assistance that you can, both by recommending 
him to the Lord Viceroy, u and by giving him the broths whom you can so that they 
may help him to make Christians in the parts of Maluco. And take care by all means 
that Padre Joam da Bera goes with the ship which sails in April for Maluco, since his 
absence is a great loss to Maluco. If there is some priest who can go with him to 
Maluco, who came this year from Portugual, even if he is not learned, he can go to 
Maluco with some brother of great reliability and virtue, since learning is not necessary 
there, but virtue and reliability; and, if there is not a priest who can go with Joam 
da Bera, in t^t case two lay brothers of great virtue and perfection should go. 

This coming year write to me in great detail to Malaca with Padre Joam de Bera, 
since letters will be sent from there to me in China; and if it should happen, and God 
may not wish it, that I cannot go to China, I shall return to Imdia during the months 
of December or January, if God our Lord grants me health and life. Write to me 
news about all Imdia and Portuguall, about the Lord Bishop, the friars of Sam Fran¬ 
cisco and Sam Domingos, to whom you will give my most sincere greetings, asking them 
earnestly that they recommend me to God our Lord in their holy sacrifices and prayers. 

In the house make special remembrance of me to God and of the fathers and brothers 
who are in Japio; for you should surely know that we have great need of the help of 
God. May God our Lord unite us in the glory of paradise, which will be with greater 
peace than we have in this life. 

From the strait of Symquapura, the twenty>fir$t of July, 1552. 

Alvaro Fferreira is going with me, and Amtonio China, who stayed in Cochim, 


N It was strictly forbidden for private ships to land in China; only embassies had 
entrance there. 

15 Duarte da Silva. 

^ As written by the person to whom Xavier dictated his letters in Singapore: Mam- 
guche instead of Yamaguchi (cf. EX II 468). They arrived in Kagoshima on August 14 
and sailed on from there to Bungo and Yamaguchi. 

u Beira needed an edict from the viceroy in favor of the Christians and against 
Hairun (cf. the following letter to Beira). 

15 Xavier had been forced to dismiss Beira's first two companions because of diso¬ 
bedience. 

19 He seems to have gone to Cochin when A. Gomes expelled all the native students 
from the College of St. Paul. 
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and both of them are suffering from fevers, so that I am experiencing more trouble 
and concern about them than I can write. May it please God our Lord to give them 
health. 

Your friend and Brother in Christ, 

Francysco. 


On the same day, with the help of the same scribe, Xavier dictated a letter to 
Father Juan da Beira as well.^ It began as follows: 


Joam da Bera! For the service of God our Lord, I recommend, and ask you, that 
you do not communicate to anyone the interior things which God gives you to feel, 21 
I mean those things which do not pertain to the good and spiritual profit of the 
Christians of Maluquo and Mouro, 22 and also of other parts. 

All things which touch the welfare and the advantage of the Christians, take care 
that you obtain them from the Lord Viceroy, speaking with the Bishop so that he may 
help you if it will be necessary so that you may have some provisions of the Lord Viceroy 
for the king of Maluquo, since he is not, as you say, our friend. 23 

Attend to your affairs with all speed so that you may return in May with the ship 
that is sailing for Maluquo; and if you cannot take priests with you, take brothers, 
since in those parts those who are not priests are doing as much as those who are; 
and for living in greater humility and peace, it seems to me that lay brothers would be 
better; and an arrangement will be made with Mestre Gaspar so that every year someone 
of the Society, either lay brother or priest, will go there. 

And see to it that you do not fail for any reason to retium next year in May to 
Maluco, since your absrace causes a great loss there; and keep this letter so that no 
one there in Imdia places an impediment to your return to Maluco; and see to it that 
you do not communicate the things which you told me in the church of Malaqua.2« 

1 am writing to Father Mestre Gaspar so that he may give you all help and assistance 
so that you may return quickly to Maluco; and you will go well prepared for what 
pertains to the king of Maluco, with provisions of the Viceroy whidi revoke those 
which were given by Dom Jofio de Crasto in favor of the king of Maluco, since the king 
of Maluco kept his word so poorly. 25 May our Lord unite us in the glory of paradise. 
From the strait of Cimquapura, the twenty-first of July, 1552. 

Your brother in Christ, 


Francysco. 


Since the letter was confidential, it was addressed as follows: "To be personally 
given to Padre Jofio da Bera. From Padre Mastre Francisquo." 


20 EX II 475478. 

21 Meant are his phantasies on the Apocalypse, the regaining of Jerusalem, and the 
fulfillment of the prophecy of St. Isidore, or Pseudo-Isidore, about which he wrote 
in his letters at the beginning of 1553 (Q 6003 6007). 

22 As the scribe wrote fpr Aforo. The name has nothing to do with Moors. 

23 Despite all his hypocritical assurances, Hairun was at heart a bitter foe of 
Christendom (cf. Q 4380 4650). 

24 In Nossa Senhora do Monte. 

25 In 1547 Hairun promised Xavier that he would let one of his sons be baptized if 
Xavier obtained from the governor of India his being made the king of the Moro 
Islands (Vol. Ill, p. 298). In 1548 Xavier obtained from D. Jo§o de Castro the desired 
permission and sent it to him. In 1549 he wrote to Beira that he should inform him 
if the son of the sultan had become a Christian (EX II IIZ). Hairun had received the 
provision of the governor; and in February, 1549, he had reassured Beira that he would 
have his son become a Christian, and that he would send him to St. Paul's College in 
Goa the following year < Q 4175). The ship with Beira's letter in which he wrote this 
to the rector of (Joa was forced to return. The letter was thus not sent off again until 
February, 1550, with a second letter from Beira for Ignatius and Rodrigues in which he 
wrote that the sultan would never keep his promise, and that he actually persecuted 
the Christians <Q 4380; cf. Q 6002-6005 6007). 
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On the following day, July 22, Xavier dictated a second letter to Master Caspar. ^ 
He had persuaded his Japanese companion Joane to remain another year in India, 
so that in the following year he might serve as an interpreter for the confreres 
who would be going to Japan; and he had promised him that he would provide 
him with an alms for this. He therefore now recommended him to the rector 
in Goa: 

Mestre Caspar! Antonio has gone to Japam with Padre Balthezar Gago and Pero 
de Alcaceva as a speaker and interpreter ^7 until they arrive in Manguche. The Japanese 
Joanne agreed to my request that he remain here so that he can go next year with a 
priest or brother of the Society to JapAo so that he may serve as an interpreter until 
they come to Manguche. I ask you for the love of our Lord that you find some alms 
for the Japanese Joaime, since he is poor. When I asked him to remain so that he 
might go to Japam in 53 with a priest or brother of the Society, I promised him that 
you would there find him an alms of up. to thirty pardaus; and on this, being invested 
in goods which the Japanese Joanne knows would be of value in his land, he would be 
able to live there, even though with difficulty. 1 earnestly ask you, since those of the 
Society who are to go to Japam have a great need of Joanne, that you receive him there, 
and that you obtain for him an alms, either through the Misericordia, or through some 
pious person. Since 1 know that you will have very good care of him there, 1 do not 
recommend Joio any more to you. 

May our Lord unite us in the glory of paradise. 

From the strait of Cincapura, today, the twenty-second of July, 1552. 

Mestre Caspar! The alms which you have to send to the brothers who are in Japao 
should only be in gold; and this gold should be the best that you can find, for example, 
in Venezeanos,^ or in other gold of equal quality, for they wish to have in Japam the 
finest gold for gilding and inlaying their weapons, since they do not use gold in Japam 
for other purposes. If anyone is going in the year 53, he needs nothing so much for 
going to Japao as to go prepared for many hardships, both those on the sea until he 
comes to Japao, and those that are there when he reaches the land. He should come 
well prepared for the cold, bringing with him Portuguese cloth, both for himself and 
for those who are there. 29 

Your brother in Christ, who loves you much. 

Francisco. 

In addition to this, Xavier also dictated a short letter for Joane himself. It 
was addressed as follows: "Joane Japanese, my son. From Padre Mestre Fran* 
cisquo. Son Joane, Joao Bravo will read this letter to you."2o 


» EX II 478480. 

27 “Por jurobaga e topaz” {ibid. 479). On the two expressions, sec Dalgado I 499, 
and II 381-382. In 1554 Joane returned to Japan with M. Nunes Barreto, arriving there 
in 1556. 

2® The Venetian sequins, which were likewise prevalent in Goa, were coins of finest 
gold which came to India from the city of the doges by way of Ormuz. In 1554 they 
were the equivalent of seven tangos or 420 rets (Nunes 32; Dalgado II 411). Pieris writes 
of them: ”These beautiful sequins are still known as vilisiyanu among the Singtolese, 
among whom they are greatly prized. They are reputed to be of the finest quality of 
gold, and are where available employed for backing diamond work” (Ceylon: The Por¬ 
tuguese Era I 555). 

29 The thick Portuguese cloth was a better protection against the cold than thin 
Indian cottons. 

20 In June, 1549, Xavier had written of Joane and the two other Japanese: ”Todos 
tres sabem ler e excrever, e rezio por Horas suas devacdes, principalmente a Paixao” 
(EX II 117). But the original, still extant letter, apparently written by the scribe from 
Xavier's dictation with numerous abbreviations, was probably difficult for the Japanese 
to read. The original, extant letters, which were dictated in Singapore and Sancian, 
are from the same scribe (EX II 468). 
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The letter ran as follows: 

Joane JapSo, my son! I am writing to Padre Mestre Caspar so that he may find 
an alms in Guoa so that you may invest it there in some wares so that you may be 
able to return to your land with something. You should go to Guoa when the ships 
from Malaca sail for Imdia with Padre Joam da Beira, and give to Padre Mestre Caspar 
in Guoa this letter which I am sending to you along with this letter for you; and give 
very good service to the priests who are going to Japio until they arrive in Mamguche. 

Frequently confess and receive the Lord, so that Cod may assist you. Commend 
yourself to God and keep from committing sins; for if you offend God, you will have 
to be severely punished in this world or in the other; and so refrain from doing things 
for which you would go to hell. Recommend me much to Marcos and Paulo ^ when 
you go to Japfio. May God make you holy and blessed and take you to the glory of 
paradise. 

From the strait of Cimquaptna, the twenty-second of July, 552. 

Tell Padre Framcisco Perez, showing him this letter of mine, that he should write 
to Padre Amtonio d'Eredea in Cochim when you are going to Imdia, recommending to 
him on my behalf that he find an alms there for you, either through the Mysericordia, 
or through others devoted to him; and also, if Padre Francisco Perez can give you 
an alms at the time when you return from Imdia, show him this letter of mine: he 
will help you in what way he can, be it little or much;'and do not go to Cochim without 
a letter from Framcisco Perez for Padre Amtonio d'Eredea. Keep this letter of mine 
very well, and show it to Padre Amtonio d'Eredea in (Cochim so that he may help you 
if he can; and if you are good and serve the priests well who are going to Japio, I am 
sure that Padre Amtonio d'Eredea will find you an alms. 


At the end of this letter Francis added in his own hand: 


Son Joanne, serve the priests who are going to Japam very well, and accompany 
them as far as Manguche. 


Your dear friend. 


Francisco. 


In yet another letter. Maser Francis took leave of his great friend Diogo 
Pereira.^ It began as follows: 

The affectionate longing which I have for you, Senhor, and the remembrance which 1 
constantly have of seeing you remaining in such an unhealthy^ land makes me think 
even more of Your Grace. Here on your ship all, because of their regard for you, are 
showing me great honor and respect, 35 giving me what I need in great abundance, both 
for myself, who am in good health, and for the sick whom I brought on ship there, 36 
and who through the mercy of God are feeling ever worse. God knows how much 
care and concern they are giving me; may God be always praised for everything in 
heaven and on earth. 

Senhor, I am sending open to Your Grace there the letters for the King and for 
the Viceroy. 37 Your Grace may read and close them. I, Senhor, would be very happy 


31 Nothing further is known about this Marcos. 

32 AnjirO. 

33 EX II 483487. 

34 A malicious fever was prevalent in Malacca since the siege of the city in 1551, when 
the Javanese poisoned the city's spring. 

35 In addition to the factor Escander and Francisco da Villa, there were also on 
the ship, for example, the pilot Francisco de Aguiar, an old friend of the priest, who 
sailed with him from Sancian to Malacca in 1551; Estevao Ventura (MX II 278); and Fran¬ 
cisco Netto da Silva (ibid. 586 605-606). 

36 Ferreira and Antonio China. 

37 Both are lost. 
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for the great love which I have for you if the letter for the King would be taken this 
year to Portugal by a person of great reliability, so that the decision which 1 hope 
for may come. Your Grace can show this letter to the Senhor Dom Pedro, so that 
he may see what 1 have written about him to His Highness. The letter is going by 
two vias, one is going closed and the other open, both are dealing with the same matter; 
send them, Senhor, in a safe way,^ on one via, if it seems good to you, through Dom 
Pedro, ^ and on another by some person devoted to you, who takes great care to carry 
out the affairs of Your Honor; you may do in this, Senhor, what seems good to you. 

1 earnestly ask you, Senhor, for the favor that you take great care of your health 
and life, and take care of these matters with great prudence, adapting yourself to the 
times, putting off many who say that they are your friends but are not. 

Above all I ask you, Senhor, for the favor that you come very close to God, so that 
you may be consoled by Him in this greatly troubled time. For the love of our Lord, 
1 ask you for one favor, which will be very great for me: that you confess and receive 
the Lord, and that you conform yourself to His holy will, since all this persecution is 
for your greater good and honor. 

The author of the letter then turned to speak of Pereira's servant Francisco 
da Villa. ^ Since Xavier and Escandel, the factor, had need of him, they had 
persuaded him in Singapore to sail with them to China instead of returning im¬ 
mediately to Malacca. They had done so since they were convinced that Pereira 
would later approve of this, and there was no time to obtain his permission 
for it. 

I am taking Francisco da Villa with me to China because of the great need there 
is for him, and also because he will be needed in China to carry on the affairs of the 
ship of Your Grace by assisting Thom6 Escander. In the first banquam^^ leaving China, 
he will go, God willing, to Malacca.^ And if God our Lord does not open a way to 
China so that I can go there, I shall go in the first thing that comes from China to 

Mallaca; and if I can take the ships which are going to the Kingdom, I shall go 

to India. 

It seems to me that Your Grace should write in great detail to the King our lord, 

giving him an account of the profits which His Highness would have if there were a 

factory in China, and the same to the Lord Viceroy, since I am writing to this effect, as 
you will see from the letters which are going open. And your letters for the King should 
go with mine, and you should make one bundle of them, and the cover should say: 
^For the King oiu: lord. From Padre Mestre Francisco.* And the person who is going 
to Portugal should be a person of great reliability, and he should return quickly to 
India with an answer to the letters. If God brings me to China, Your Grace should not 
fail to write me news about yourself, since I shall be extremely pleased with them. 


^ Lucena writes: "Escrevendo o padre a el Rey, dom Alvaro accusandoo a propria 
conciencia das graves injurias, e afrontas, que per si, e pelos seus Ihe fezera, pareceolhe 
que nam poderia elle deixar de se queixar a S. A. e temendo mais o castigo d'el Rey, 
do que temdra o de Deos, ouve per forga hua das vias que o padre dera a hum 
vizinho da mesma cidade. Abrio as, e se nam ficou emendado, ficou porem pasmado de 
tanta bondade, porque as cartas nada levavam contra elle se nam era o silendo, e esque- 
cimento das proprias suas culpas, e a paciencia do padre* <5, 23, p. 362). 

» D. Pedro da Silva. 

« He is not mentioned in the Portuguese sources. He is probably Francisco de 
Avila, son of Cristdbal SAnchez and Maria de San Jorge. He was bom in Salamanca, 
sailed from Seville to Mexico in 1540 {Bermudez Plata, Catalogo de Pasajeros a Indias 
III [1946], n. 1530), and accompanied Villalobos on his voyage to the Moluccas (see the 
list of survivors at the end of the accoimt of Garcia Descalante Alvarado [Q 3973], p. 208). 

Bancam {vankan), a Chinese vessel, smaller than a junk {Dalgado II 402). 

^ On November 13 he sailed with Chaves from Sanedan back to Malacca (EX II 
501 509). 
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May our Lord grant you great consolation in this life and glory in the next in the same 
measure that I desire for myself. 

From the strait of Cincapura the twenty-second of July, 1552. 

The Padre vigario^ asked me to write for him to the King; I am doing so, although 
there is not lacking one who told me that with respect to this voyage to China he 
failed to favor that which 'was to fulfill the service of God and the increase of our holy 
faith, showing himself to be a servant of Dom Alvaro, since it seemed to him that in 
this way he would receive some temporal gain. He is well deceived who thinks that 
being unmindful of God, from whom all good proceeds, that he has to be helped by 
human means. 1 avenge myself on those who are not my friends by doing good to 
them, since the chastisement of God will come; and you, Senhor, will see by the effects 
how God will punish those who hindered me in the service of God; the truth is that I 
already have great compassion on them, since 1 fear that they will have to see a greater 
punishment than they think. The letter for the King which speaks of the vigario. Your 
Grace will deliver it with your own hand. ^ 

If Cjod brings me to China, as I hope that He will bring me, I shall tell the Portu¬ 
guese^ the obligation which they have towards Your Grace; and on your behalf I shall 
give all of them your greetings; and I shall give an account of the great expenses which 
you have incurred for freeing them; and I shall give them the hope that this will happen 
next year, if it so please God.^ 

I earnestly ask you, Senhor, for the favor that you frequently visit the priests of 
the college and console yourself with them:^ 

Your very great friend,^ 


Francisco. 


Francis gave the letters together with those for the king and viceroy and 
bishop to a very reliable individual, Manuel da Fonseca, a servant of Antonio 
Pegado.^ He also gave him a letter for Father P6rez in which he told him that 
he recommended to him not simply the care of his soul, for which he had already 
such great concern, but also for his physical welfare. As soon as he was well 
and without a fever, he should not hear confessions for twenty days or do any 
other work which would cause him many difficulties.^ 


43 Joao Soares. 

44 For the vicar. 

45 To the Portuguese imprisoned in Canton and in the interior. 

46 If the embassy could go in 1553. 

47 In St. Paul's College in Goa. 

44 "Vosso muito grande amigo** {EX II 47). 

49 Can our Pegado be identified with the Antonio Pegado, servant of D. Duarte dc 
Meneses, captain of Tangier, who was dubbed a knight in 1537 because he had sent the 
son of the captain in June of that year to Alcacer Quebir, where the Portuguese slew 
thirty or forty Moors and captured sixteen (TdT; Chanc. D. Jodo IIL Doagdes II, 88)? 
During Xavier's time we find only the Dominican Frey Antonio Pegado, who succeeded 
Bermudez as vicar general, in India <SA V 357-358). 

50 Pdrez, Informagdo 74. 
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8. From Singapore to Sancian (July 23— End of August, 1552) ^ 

With the help of a favorable wind, the voyage from Singapore to China was 
made without incident. ^ Francis' two ailing companions, Ferreira and Antonio, 
nevertheless caused him much trouble and concern. ^ There were also many others 


1 Xavier's biographers attribute two miracles to him on this voyage. According to 
the first of these, the saint changed sea water into fresh water for his fellow voyagers, 
who were tormented by thirst. It is due to a confusion of two ships named Santa 
Cruz, and the substitution of Xavier for a priest of the Society of Jesus who sailed 
from China to Japan in 1564 (cf. GS 111 138-140 254-257). The second is concerned with 
the alleged raising from the dead of a five-year-old boy during the voyage. In his life 
of Xavier, in 1600, Lucena cites a letter which his confrere Amador da Costa wrote from 
China on November 23, 1577, to his confreres in Portugal (the letter is published in Cartas 
1598, 4004Q2v). In it he states that he had encountered a priest of the Society of Jesus 
who was thirty years old, and who had been raised by Xavier from the dead. From 
that hour on, he had been resolved to serve God in the Society. From this Lucena 
concluded that the saint had raised the child in 1552, shortly before his own death. The 
child had been bom in 1547 and must have been at least five years old in order to be 
able to decide upon its vocation to the order immediately after the miracle. Even if 
Costa did not indicate the time or place of the miracle, it seemed to him, Lucena, as 
he notes, that the most reasonable thing to do was to place the miracle in 1552, and 
at the door of China (10, 26, pp. 887-888).—Fifteen years after Lucena, in the first Lisbon 
process, the fifty-two-year-old licentiate Francisco da Costa, who had been bom in Goa, 
stated that he did not know where Xavier had died, but he knew the works of Maffei, 
Ribadeneyra, Lucena, and Mendes Pinto, and had heard from trustworthy individuals 
in India that the same had raised many from the dead, among whom was also a boy 
''apud Sinas" (121v-126). In 1616 the pilot Pedro Martins, who was at the time more 
thsm eighty-nine years old, testified that he had heard from Aguiar, the pilot of the 
Santa Cruz, with whom Xavier had sailed from Malacca to China in 1552, that on this 
voyage the five-year-old son of the Mohammedan sarangue (mestre of a ship) had fallen 
into the sea because of the rocking of the vessel. Three days later, when Xavier saw 
the sadness of the child's father, he asked him the reason for this and learned of the 
man's misfortune. Xavier told him: "If you become a Christian, I shall return your 
son to you, the same as if I had kept him in my cabin." The father was ready to be¬ 
come a Christian. The saint then prayed for three days, and at dawn on the sixth day 
the boy was sitting on the railing of the ship. The father then had himself and his son 
baptized by Xavier, both receiving the name of Francisco. His wife and female slave 
were also baptized, and both received the name of Francisca (MX II 476; Barradas 445). 
In the same process Thom6 de Gamboa, SJ., who was over twenty-four years old, 
testified that he had heard from his father that a Chinese woman by the name of Fran¬ 
cisca had told him in China that on her voyage from Malacca to China as a child, she 
had experienced a shipwreck, from which she had been saved through Xavier's interces¬ 
sion. After this he baptized her with the name of Francisca and promised her that 
she would never suffer privations, but that she also would never b^ome rich (MX II 
488).—On all this the following is to be noted: (1) The confrere mentioned by Amador 
da Costa who was allegedly raised from the dead is Francisco de Chaves, whom Xavier 
cured of a severe illness in Malacca in 1547 (see Vol. Ill, pp. 243-244). (2) A sarangue 
(the word can mean skipper, pilot, and captain) who sailed on the Santa Cruz told 
Jofio Alvares, a witness in the second Goa process of 1615, that Xavier had prophesied 
that his ship would never sink into the sea {*Relatio 1619, 85v). Can the sarangue of 
the Santa Cruz of 1552 be confused with the Chinese captain of the junk with whom 
Xavier sailed from Malacca to China and Japan in 1549? Can his five-year-old son, 
who was raised from the dead, be confused with the five-year-old Chaves who was raised 
from the dead according to Lucena? And can the son of the sarangue who fell into 
the sea because of the tossing of the ship be confused with the daughter of the captain 
of the junk who fell into the sea from the rocking of the ship? At any rate it is to 
be noted that no one knew anything about the raising of the son of the sarangue 
before 1616, not even Xavier's fellow voyagers Antonio, Ventura, and Diogo Pereira. 

2 "Partidos de Mallaca com boa viagem, em poucos dias chegamos k costa da China," 
Antonio wrote in 1557 (DI III 654). 

2 "Alvaro Ferreira e Antonio China vierSo sempre doentes, agora pola mizericordia 
de Deos acham-se melhor," Xavier wrote from Sancian on October 22, 1552 (EX II 495). 
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on the ship, both Christians and Mohammedan sailors, who had become ilL as 
Estev&o Ventura later testified: 

Since there were many on this voyage, both Christians and Mohammedans, who had 
become ill, the priest had no rest and recreation except in prayer—at other times he 
was with the sick; and if those who were ill needed chickens, the priest bought them 
himself, paying two scuta [cruzados] for each one of them; and he, the witness, had 
given him the money for their purchase. And when he ate, he always set aside the 
greater portion of the food that was set before him for the sick; and he sought, asked, 
and gave with his own hands to the sick the other things which they needed.^ 

The goal of the voyage was Sancian, where the (Portuguese at the time were 
engaged in smuggling with merchants from Canton, which was some twenty-six 
leagues away. It was the end of August^ when the Santa Cruz reached the maze 
of Cantonese islands. ^ The ship came to anchor. Aguiar, the pilot, was imcertain 
where to turn, and doubtful as to whether the harbor of Sancian was still farther 
on, or whether they had already passed it. As he was consulting with the other 
voyagers who had some knowledge of the area and their opinions were divided, 
Xavier told them that Sancian lay behind them. When some tried to refute him, 
he held fast to what he had said. The captain, as a consequence, finally decided 
to lower a boat^ into the water and sent it off to learn where they were. It was 
gone for three days,* and the people were already afraid that a typhoon might 
overwhelm the ship as it lay at anchor. But Francis told his friend Aguiar to 
take heart: ''Don't make us worry! (Ndo nos mateis!) They will still come today, 
before two hours have passed, with refreshments and Portuguese to conduct us 
to the harbor." • 

It happened as he had said. The boat returned with many provisions and 
some Portuguese and the good news that the harbor of Sancian was behind them. 
All were filled with great happiness over their successful voyage.^ The anchor 


4 MX II 330. 

^ According to Antonio they came ‘'in a few days" to Sancian. He is followed here 
by Valignano <206). Mendes Pinto has "in twenty-three days" {Peregrinacam, c. 225). 
Tursellinus errs in stating that they reached Sancian three months after leaving Malacca 
(5, 7). The voyage usually lasted about a month. 

* On the following anecdote there are three different accounts which are at times 
obviously contradictory <1) that of the Chinese Antonio, who sent it to Goa for Teixeira 
from Cochin in September, 1557 <DI III 654), the only eyewitness report; (2) the testimony 
of Diogo Pereira in the Goa process of the same year, who reported what he had heard 
about it {MX II 264); and (3) that of Jerdnimo Ferreira, also in the Goa process in 
1556, who testified on what he had learned from Diogo Pereira and had immediately 
entered into his notebook (ibid, 215-216). Ferreira errs in stating that on the voyage 
from Chincheo (instead of Malacca) to (Canton the pilot had become doubtful about the 
height of the harbor. Pereira, on the other hand, states that the ship had stopped at 
the Canton islands in the hartor area. 

7 Balldo in Antonio. The word indicates an oared boat (Dalgado I 85-86). 

« According to Antonio. The accounts of Ferreira and Pereira create the impression 
that the boat returned after a short time. This view is followed by the Spanish translation 
of Teixeira <890: a poco) and, following it, Valignano <208: a pocas kotos). The Italian 
translation, on the other hand, follows more closely Antonio's account: The boat retiuns 
after three days with the report that the harbor of the island of Cunian lies behind 
them (P. 2, c. 24). Tursellinus follows this account <5, 8). Cunian is a scribal error 
for Cantan (Canton), as is shown by the Latin translation of the testimonies of Ferreira 
and Pereira, where the discussion is concerned with Cantanum <MX II 257) and insulas 
Cantani (ibid, 264). 

^ Ferreira {before two hours), Pereira {still on the same day). 

w Antonio. That the boat came from Sancian with Portuguese is stated in the 
testimonies of Ferreira and Pereira. Antonio only speaks of good news and refreshments. 
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was immediately weighed and the Santa Cruz sailed to the harbor of Sandan, 
where several Portuguese ships with many Portuguese upon them lay at anchor. 


Valignano 209. According to him, the people on the ship were convinced that 
Xavier could only have known through a divine inspiration that the boat would return 
on the same day. 
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SANCIAN (BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER 3, 1552)» 


1. Before China's Closed Gates (Beginning of September—October 25, 1552)2 

Many ships lay at anchor ^ in the harbor of Sancian, and on the beach at 
the foot of a wooded hill^ the Portuguese had erected their huts, which they 
usually burned when they sailed away, from the branches of trees and straw 
mats.^ It was there that they conducted their trade with the Chinese merchants 
from Canton. 

When they heard that the Santa Cruz was coming with Father Master Francis, 
they all hastened to the shore to greet him and to vie with each other in inviting 
him to their dwellings, for he was greatly loved by all of them. Among them 


1 There is an abundant bibliography on Sancian as a place of pilgrimage to the tomb 
of Francis Xavier. The first description of the island, wi^ a map of it and its environs, 
is given in a Chinese block print of 1700 in Latin characters, the Relatio Sepulturae 
Magno Orientis Apostolo S. Francisco Xauerio erectae in Insula Sanciano anno saeculari 
MDCC of the Chinese missionary from Munich, Caspar Castner, SJ., reedited with a 
valuable preface and commentary by Giuseppe Ros in Bessarione 11 (1907) 201-226. A 
second, long description is given by the Sancian missionary J. B. Berthon in a series of 
articles "Autour du tombeau de Saint Frangois-Xavier,** Les Missions Catholiques 18 
(1886) 329-332 340-341 357-360 369-372 380-382 401-404 416417. See also A. Kammerer, La 
Dicouverte de la Chine 91-95. According to Linschoten, the silhouette of the island, 
with its more than 1,970-foot high, wooded hills, had the appearance of a clenched fist 
(Itinerario IV 115). It was irregular in shape, with its two halves connected by a narrow 
strip of land at the center. It had four bays on the west and a circumference, according 
to Castner, of thirteen German leagues. It was five German leagues in length from 
north to south, and an average of three in breadth. It had b^n untilled and uninhabited 
until 1523, the second year of the emperor Chia Ching, when some families began to 
settle there because of the overcrowding on the mainland (ff. 2-2v); but the contemporary 
Portuguese reports never mention them. On the name of the island, see Appendix III. 

2 The main source for Xavier's stay on Sancian is the account of his companion, the 
Chinese Antonio, who sent it, at Teixeira's request, in 1557 from Cochin to Goa, edited 
in DI III 651-675. The accotmt is contained in a more complete draft in the Codex 
Macaensis, and in a shorter one in Teixeira’s life of Xavier, composed in 1580 but only 
preserved in a Spanish and Italian translation. It is complemented by Teixeira's text 
and by testimonials given at Xavier's processes. 

2 EX II 493. The ships anchored in the bay of Samtong in the northwestern part 
of the island. 

4 The beach on which the Portuguese erected their huts and conducted trade with 
the Chinese merchants of Canton lay between the site where Xavier was buried, and his 
chapel erected, and the later parish church of the village of Samtong. In more recent 
times numerous fragments of Chinese porcelains from the period of the Ming emperors 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been found there: Hsuan Te (1425-1435), 
Hung Chih (1487-1505), Cheng Te (1505-1521), and Chia Ching (1521-1566). See D. J. Ginn, 
S. J., “Where Xavier Died," The Rock 9 (Hong Kong, 1935) 131-133; “Sanchian Ramblings,* 
ibid. 503-506; and H. Craig, S. J., “Thoughts on Sancian Island. Memoirs of St. Francis 
Xavier," ibid. 10 (1937) 449450. 

5 In order to leave no trace of themselves, since the smuggling in which they were 
engaged was de facto forbidden. 
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vfBS his old friend Jorge Alvares, who had earlier written an account on Japan 
for him, and who had now arrived in Sancian before hiiiL For the next two and 
one-half months Xavier and his companions, Ferreira, Antonio, and Christovio, 
were to be graciously housed and generously fed by him.^ 

At Xavier's request, a small church was built out of straw mats within two 
days on a little knoll. ^ There he offered Mass on the following Sunday, September 
4; and from then on he continued to offer the Holy Sacrifice every day. He also 
with great charity instructed the children and slaves of the Portuguese in Christian 
doctrine, a practice which he never omitted wherever he went. * Here he also 
gave his talks and sermons,^ baptized (once on board ship he baptized sixty 
individuals in the presence of EstevHo Ventura and other Portuguese: slaves, 
children of Negress slaves, and Moorish sailors ^), heard the confessions of many 
people and administered the sacraments to them.^^ During the rest of his time 
he settled disputes, visited the sick,i^ among whom were also his companions 
Ferreira and Antonio, ^ and collected alms for the poor. ^ 


♦ Antonio 654. Teixeira 890-891. 

7 *'Huina igrejasinha de palha* (Antonio 654-656), "'una iglesia peque^ de paja sobre 
un cerrillo pequeno** (Teixeira 891); *una chiesud^ de rami et paglia in una collina 
che vicina al porto stava*" (^Teixeira It. 2, 24). 

* Antonio 656. 

9 Ibid. 657, Teixeira 891. 

^ Estevao Ventura, who reported these baptisms as an eyewitness, further stated 
that when Francis was standing in the midst of his neophytes and was baptizing Moors 
among them who were much taller than he, Ventiua, and others who were standing 
around them saw that the priest was much higher than the others; and they thought 
that he was standing on a bench, which was a surprise to all of them. He, Ventura, 
came closer to see if he had some tall object under his feet, but he perceived that he 
had nothing and was no taller than the others. This optical illusion is probably to be 
explained by the rocking of the boat. In Bartoli, the scene is further elaborated (Degli 
uomini e de* fatti 2, 23 [in the Naples edition, vol. 77, 1861, 338-346]: Xavier sails in the 
Santa Cruz, a ship with five himdred persons, fiom Malacca to China. A calm of fourteen 
days exhausts the drinking water. Xavier miraculously changes sea water into sweet 
water, saves the ship, and then baptizes many Moors with their families. As they 
continue their voyage, the five-year-old son of a Moorish merchant falls into the sea 
and drowns. After sailing on for six days, Xavier brings him back to his father alive. 
The latter then has himself, his son, wife, and servants baptized (on both of these alleged 
miracles, see above, page 617, note 1). The ship then anchors in the harbor of the 
small island of Chincheo (a false report of Jerdnimo Ferreira in MX II 216). The passengers 
go on land, while the priest remains on the ship, and tell the people there, around sixty 
men of different nations—Ethiopians, Indians, and people from distant islands—of the 
two miracles worked during the voyage. They all go to the ship to see the wonderworker. 
He preaches to them, and the miracle of Pentecost is repeated: all imderstand him in 
their own tongue (a confusion with the alleged miracle of Tevanapatam, see Vol. II, 
p. 556, and GS IV 425427) and are then baptized. On Chincheo Xavier prophesies the 
death of Queyroz; he then sails to Sancian. 

H EX II 495; Antonio 656-657. 

H EX II 495; Antonio 657; Teixeira 891. 

w EX II 495. 

H Antonio 656457. An illustration of Xavier's care for the poor is offered by the 
Velho anecdote, one of the most famous in the biographies of the saint, which Tur- 
sellinus attributes to this two-day stay in Sancian in 1551, but which ^^1 others place 
later. In 1551 Xavier sailed with Velho from Btmgo to Sancian in the ship of Duarte 
da Gama,^ and he recommended him to the king in January, 1552, as a rich and well¬ 
deserving man (EX II 306). Individuals such as Antonio China and Ventura, who were 
with the saint on Sancian in 1552, and all the other contemporaries, for example, the 
witnesses at the informative processes of 1556-1557, know nothing of the anecdote. The 
first to report it is the ex-Jesuit Miguel de Lacerda, who was bom in 1543 and did not 
come to India until after Xavier's death. He enteri^ the Society in Goa in 1557, where 
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But Francis was above all concerned with finding an entrance into closedoff 
China, whose blue mountains were greeting him from a distance of only three 


he collected material on Xavier from contemporaries of the saint, including Antonio China. 
After leaving the Society and returning to Portugal, he put this material at the disposal 
of Father Amador Rebello, SJ., who gave an abstract of it at the first Lisbon remis- 
sorial process of 1615 (GS IV 423). In it Lacerda erroneously has the saint sail with 
Diogo Pereira in 1552 from Malacca to the Chinese harbor of Macao (instead of in 1551 
from Sancian to Malacca). Here Xavier sought a dowry for a woman for whom he 
wished to find a husband and to convert. He met Velho at an inopportune time, when 
he was playing dice outside his home. Velho gave him the key to his money chest so 
that he might take as much as he wished from it. The priest went into his house and 
took 200 taels, the equivalent of 300 gold pieces, and brought the key back to his friend. 
Velho asked him how much he had taken. When he learned that he had taken only 
200 taels, he told him that there were 30,000 in the chest and he should have taken half 
of these. As a reward for this generosity, Xavier promised him that he would never 
lose his money, and that God would reveal his hour of death to him. From then on 
Velho was a different man, and after many years, when he was still in perfect health, 
he distributed all his goods to the poor, prepared himself for death by going to con¬ 
fession, had his obsequies conducted in church, and, perfectly well, lay down on his 
bed. His friends looked upon this as an attack of melancholy and came to cheer him 
up; but he told them: "Gol Pedro Velho is no longer here; you will accompany me 
today to the church.” And so he died, and they accompanied his body to the church. 
Lacerda added that Father Antonio de Quadros was accustomed to say that he could 
produce a hundred thousand and more such examples; for, at the time of his arrival 
in India (1555), all who had dealt with the priest had told him such things that they 
believed that he had known the future of everyone with whom he conversed, and that 
he had habitually had the gift of prophesy (*Lisbon, RProcess I 104v-105v).—-The account 
in the second edition of Tursellinus, of 1596, goes back to Lacerda (5, 3), as also that 
in Lucena, of 1600, who, however, transfers the anecdote to Sancian, since Macao was not 
founded by the Portuguese until 1557: At the Office for the D^d, Pedro Velho lies 
like a corpse on a carpet; he takes leave of his friends in their homes and then dies 
in his own home in Macao at a great old age (10, 25). The witnesses at the remissorial 
processes of 1614-1616 introduce further variants: In the first Lisbon process of 1614, 
Francisco Fernandes da Veiga, who had heard the story in Macao, transfers it to the 
neighboring island of Lampakau (Lam Puk), where the Portuguese, however, only engaged 
in trade in 1555-1557 (ff. 76v-77; cf. Kammerer, Dicouverte 96^99). In the second Goa 
process of 1615, eight witnesses, nn. 10 30 40 44 48 49 50 and 51, mention the anecdote. 
Two of these appealed to eyewitnesses, one to Isabel Velha, the daughter, and the otfier 
to two daughters, of Velho for what they described as this ”most extensively renowned 
miracle.” But since the process is lost, we do not have any closer data on their 
testimonies. In the second Lisbon process, of 1616, Luis de Brito Azevedo, a Knight of 
Christ bom in Goa, declared that he had heard of the case from people who had known 
Xavier: The priest had taken three hundred gold pieces to complete the dowry of an 
orphan, and he had told his benefactor that he hoped that God would reveal to him 
the day and hour of his death so that he could ready himself for it. It happened as 
he wished. The man then took leave of his friends, and the following day he was 
found dead (ff. 49-v). Three more witnesses testified to it in the second Cochin process 
of 1616: Frey Ignacio de Sao Domingos, O.P., heard in Macao from Martim Teixeira, who 
was married to a granddaughter of Velho, that when God revealed his death to him, 
Velho divided up a large portion of his goods among the poor, had an Office of the 
Dead recited, during the course of which he lay on a carpet covered with the black 
drape of a bier. When the priests sang ”Requiescat in pace,” his servants removed 
the covering for the bier and found him dead (MX II 474-475; Barradas 445-446). Pero 
Martins heard from individuals who had dealt intimately with Velho that Xavier had 
promised him in Macao that he would never be in want of what he needed for himself 
and his guests, and that he usually provided food for four or five persons (MX II 476- 
477; Barradas 445). Bento Dias heard from Velho himself in Macao that Xavier had 
asked him in Macao for an alms while the latter was playing chess. He was given the 
key and took three hundred gold pieces. When Velho returned to his house and opened 
the chest, there was nothing missing. He then told Xavier that he had given him the 
key so that he could take it all. The priest then promised him that he would always 
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leagues. He consequently sought to gain the good will of the Chinese merchants 
who came from the large city of Canton in order to exchange their porcelains, 
lacquered wares, and silks for the pepper and spices of the Portuguese. They 
were distinguished, serious, intelligent individuals, who dressed in baggy trousers 
and loose jackets with tapered sleeves, and wore a round cap upon their head, 
and kept their long black hair together with a horsehair net. 

Francis made his first attempts to become acquainted with them through 
his host, Jorge Alvares, who about this same time ordered porcelain vases to be 
made in China with his name and the year 1552 painted upon them. ^ But he 
also had recourse to his other Portuguese friends. He hoped to find through 
them a Chinese merchant who would, for a suitable reward, be willing to carry 
him secretly to Canton in a ship. But all of his friends' efforts were in vain. 
The merchants replied that if the governor of the city learned about this, they 
would bring their lives and possessions into the greatest danger. They therefore 
refused to imdertake the hazardous enterprise at any cost. 

Xavier therefore sought to reach a personal understanding with the Chinese 
merchants. Antonio could not serve him in this as an interpreter, since it turned 
out that, during the course of his long stay in Goa, he had forgotten his mother 
tongue. Francis consequently had to make use of one of the interpreters of the 
Portuguese in his stead. He spoke with the Cantonese merchants about secular 
matters, about the harmony of the universe, the phenomena of nature and of the 
heavens, and similar philosophical problems which they presented to him. They 
were delighted with his answers and they said that he was a learned man and of 

have an abundance, and that all would help him if he were in need. When be urged 
Velho to scourge hiinself at times, the latter excused himself because of his poor health; 
but he then discovered that the priest secretly took the discipline for him among the 
wares of the ship (MX II 478). In the second Malacca process of 1616, two witnesses 
further stated that they had heard from people in Macao that Xavier had told Velho that 
when his wine tasted bitter to him, it would be a sign that his death was near. When 
he later, at a banquet, tasted different wines and all were bitter to him alone, and not 
to the others, he remembered the prophecy of the priest and prepared himself for death 
(Barradas 446). Alexander de Rhodes, who repeatedly stayed in Macao between 1623 
and 1645, also wrote about this anecdote in a brief account of his journey from there 
to Rome. He added that Xavier had prophesied to Velho that he would live in Macao, 
which was not at the time in existence, and that he would be one of the founders of 
the city. Warned about his hour of death, he had himself brought into the cathedral 
and died during the course of his funeral Mass and was buried there (JapSin. 69, 201v-2Q2). 

ts Oh the porcelain vases made in China in 1552 at the request of Jorge Alvares, 
see Luis Keil, *'Porcelanas chinesas do s6culo XVI com inscricoes em portug6s,* Boletim 
da Academia Nacional de Belas-Artes 10 (Lisboa, 1942) 18-69; and the article of Luis 
Reis-Santos, "'Garrafas chinesas de Jorge Alvares,” Belas Artes. Revista e Boletim da 
Academia Nacional de Belas Artes. 2a S6rie, 18 (Lisboa, 1962) 59-69. Three examples of these 
are extant, all three in blue and white with Portuguese inscriptions awkwardly imitated 
by their Chinese maker; ”0 MANDOV FAZER JORGE ALVRZ 1552,” and with the Chinese 
inscription: ”TA MING NIEN TSAO” ("Produced During the Period of the Great Dynasty 
of the Ming”). The first example came to the Victoria-Albert Museum in London by 
way of Istanbiil in 1892. The inscription was at first erroneously read as: ”ISTO MANDOV 
EAZER lORGE ANRZ — N ERA DE 1557 — REINA” (photographs in Keil, pp. 26-27). 
The second example was given in 1555/56 by Antonio de Carvalho e Silva to the art 
museum founded in Caramulo in northern Portugal by Dr. Abel de Lacerda. It has 
on its base the Chinese dedication: "May unending good fortune accompany all your 
undertakings” (photographs in Reis-Santos, figs 1, 2, and 6). The third exemplar is 
found in the Waters Art Gallery in Baltimore (photographs, ibid., figures 3-5). 

w EX II 493. 

Ibid. 495. Valignano wrote of Antonio: "Aunque era china, no sabia quasi nada de 
la lengua mandarin, y la lengua usada del vulgo comun en Cantdn hablaua piadosa- 
mente” (211). 
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an excellent life. ** All were of the opinion that his intention to go to China was 
good; and they would be happy if this were not proscribed by the laws of the 
land. It seemed to them that he had a better law in his books than they had in 
their own, and there was great interest in China for all that was new. ^ But their 
views on the feasibility of his plan were divided. Some said that it would be 
impossible, since the king refused to allow strangers to enter the realm and 
severely punished those who brought them in. Other thought, however, that he 
could be brought in, since he appeared to be a virtuous man and of a holy life.* 
But these also did not dare take him to the mainland, and the Portuguese did 
eveiything to dissuade Francis from his intent It would be impossible to find 
an entry without an embassy; and they reminded him of the strict prohibition 
of the king, of the cruel prisons in which their coimtrymen, who had been tossed 
by a storm upon the coast, were still languishing, and of the cudgelings through 
which the warden daily slew prisoners for slight infractions.* But Francis re- 
mained firm. At the very worse, if no one was willing to take him there, he 
thought of sailing to Siam with his friend Diogo Vaz de Aragio, who had bought 
a junk at about this time, in order to find an entrance into the closed kingdom 
with the Siamese embassy which would go there to pay tribute during the coming 
year.* 

At this time another of the priest’s friends fell ill. He had been very devoted 
to him and had never missed attendance at his Mass. Since his health continued 
to fail, he asked to be taken from the land to his ship. When Master Francis 
saw a few of his servants carrying him on a boat, he said to them: "Look, you 
are now taking Diogo de Queiros to his ship. After three days you will bring 
him back dead to land.” And that is what happened. Three days later Queiros’ 
servants brought his body back in order to bury it. When Francis, who was 
in the church at the time, heard of this, he immediately got his siui)lice and 
descended' the hill to bury his friend, as he did for all who died upon the island. * 

At times Xavier’s thoughts reverted to Malacca. Ataide, the captain, and 
Bemaldim de Sousa, as he said, would quarrel with each other; and it was later 
discovered that his fears had been warranted.* 

As Francis continued to search for a means to secure access to the Chinese 
mainland, he was overtaken by a chill with a headache and shiverings.* Although 


u Antonio 656. 

» EX II 495496. 

* Antonio 656. 

* Valignano 209-210. 

* EX II 500; Antonio 656-658. On the Siam embassy that went to China every two 
years, see G. Dev6ria, Histoire des Relations de la Chine avec VAnnam-VUtnam du XVI* 
au XIX* siicle (Paris, 1880) 59-74. According to Teixeira the Siamese embassy went every 
year (789), according to Henri Bernard every three years (Aux Fortes de la Chine 
[Tientsin, 19331 49). 

* According to two eyewitnesses, Antonio (656) and Ventura (see n. 10). The latter 
only mentions Xavier's neighbor without giving his name, and he notes that some had 
advised the sick man to have himself brought on board ship, where he would feel better. 
When he was already in the prau, Xavier, who had been praying, came up and told 
them all that he shoiild not taken onto the ship: it would be better for him to 
remain on land. When they all persisted on taking him onto the ship, since the sick 
man was asking for this, the priest said: ”Take him there now, since that is what he 
wants; and I tell you that you will take him there alive, and that you will bring him 
back dead.” And that is what happened. His condition worsened on the ship and he 
died. They brought him back to be buried, and the priest offered a Mass for him 
(MX II 280). 

* Ibid. 216. On the quarrel, see Couto 6, 10, 7. 

* "Estando pois com esta determinacao, adoeceo o P. M. Francisco, porem a doenca 
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he continued to offer Mass for fifteen days, he had to relinquish his instructions 
in Christian doctrine until a purge, which was given to him by the Portuguese,^ 
restored his health. He then took up again his usual apostolic labors, and also 
his talks with the Chinese merchants. 

Though all refused to take him to Canton, he unexpectedly received a new 
gleam of hope. Manuel de Chaves, one of the Portuguese imprisoned in the 
interior of China, had been able to escape. A Chinese had hidden him in his home 
for many days after his flight and had then brought him to Sancian. The same 
man now came to an agreement with Francis: for twenty pikol (twenty-four 
hundredweights) of pepper, worth two hundred cruzados, he would bring him 
to Canton at night in a small ship with his sons and servants and no others who 
might be able to betray him to the governor and keep him concealed in his 
house for three or four days so that he might then leave him at the gate of the 
city before dawn with his books, companions, and his few other possessions. 
From there Francis would go straight to the governor and tell him that he had 
come in order to go to where the king was; and for this he would show him the 
bishop’s letter and explain to the governor that they had been sent by His High¬ 
ness, the king of Portugal, to proclaim the law of God.^ 


era piquena, porque nfio era mais que hum carregamento e arrepiamentos de fiio,* 
Antonio wrote (6%). 

^ **£ nunca com elles deixou de dizer sua'missa cada dia; e piugando-se por concelho 
dos i^rtuguezes que ahi estavSo, achou-sse melhor* {ibid. 6%). ^En estos e semejantes 
exerdcios se ocup6 el Padre hasta que vino a adolecer de unas calenturas, que le dura- 
ron quinze dias; mas plugo a nuestro Senor que, con algunos remedios que le hicieron, 
tom6 a su antigua ssdud y juntamente a sus acostumbrados exercicios,*' according to 
Teixeira (891-892). On October 22, however, Xavier himself declared: "Disse missa cada 
dia ath6 que adoeci de febres. Estive doente quinze dias, agora pola mizericordia de 
Deos acho-me de saude* (EX II 495, cf. SCO). 

27 "Tomou logo a sens costmnados exerdcios de ensinar a doutrina e de conversar 
os chinas,* according to Antonio (658). Different miracles of the saint on Sandan are 
recorded in the later biographies of Xavier. The following are three of them: (1) Xavier 
drove the tigers out of the island. In the first remissorial process in Lisbon in 1615, 
the thirty-year-old Knight of Christ Percival Machado Froias, who had been bom in Bassein 
and had grown up in Goa, declared that he had heard from very prominent and religious 
people, including contemporaries of the saint, that in China not far from the regions 
of India certain wild animals known as reintdes were accustomed to attack towns and 
dties at night and to kill and devoiu: the people living in them. Father Master Frands 
waited for them one night with a companion. He warned the people to go back into 
their homes, drove off the beasts with holy water and his imprecation, and they were 
never again seen in that region (115-v). Reimdo is the name for the Malacca tiger, or 
black panther, and there is here a conhision of Xavier with D. Jorge de Santa Luzia, O.P., 
bishop of Malacca from 1561 to 1576, who immediately after his arrival blessed the 
forests with a cross and holy water. The reimoes fled and never returned. After this 
many pagan Klings were converted (Dalgado II 252-253; Eredia 33; Santos II 146).— 
(2) Xavier prophesied the arrival of a ship from Japan. In the same process of 1614 
the licentiate Affonso LeAo de Barbuda, who was in India from 1578 to 1591 as a visitor, 
stated that he had heard the following in Cochin from three wealthy merchants, Fran¬ 
cisco Fernandes Ramalho, Paulo Pedroza, and ChristovSo Valadares, who were trading in 
Malacca and China when Xavier was there and were on the ship with him when he 
converted sea water into fresh, and from Affonso Carvalho, whose father had been well 
acquainted with Xavier: When they were in Macao, where the Portuguese merchants 
lived, and the ship for Japan had already sailed away, they were struck by a typhoon 
and were filled with anxiety for the ship and went to Xavier, who was living in the 
house of the priests in Macao. He calmed them, saying that the ship would reach Japan 
safely. When the time was past for its return, they went to him again. He told them 
that it would return to Macao within a week, and it arrived two days later (60-v). Here 
also Xavier is confused with a later priest, Francisco P6rez, who was superior in Macao 
in 1564. The Japanese ship which sailed to Japan during the storm and is the subject 
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Escandel, the factor of Diogo Pereira, was ready to give the priest, in the 
name of his lord, the necessary pepper.^ Xavier's two companions, Ferreira and 
Antonio, who had up till then been constantly ill, had recoverecL^ There was 
also another one ready to go with them to China: Pero Lopes, a former slave 
of Antonio Lopes Bobadilha, whose master had been slam at the siege of Malacca 
in 1551, offered himself as an interpreter in Antonio's place. He knew Portuguese 
and could also read and write some Chinese, and he was eager to accompany 
the priest. 

This was the state of affairs when, towards the end of October, Caspar 
Mendes ^ set sail for Malacca in his voncon, a Chinese oared sailing boat. Xavier 
gave Francisco Sanches,^ who was accompanying him, letters for P^rez, Diogo 
Pereira, Dom Pedro da Silva, and Caspar Barzaeus. 

Xavier sent P^rez an official command to leave Malacca since there was no 
possibility of working there successfully as long as Ataide was captain. It read as 
follows: ^ 

Framcisco Perez! I order you in virtue of holy obedience that as soon as you have 
seen this letter of mine you remain no longer in Malaqua, but that you go to Imdia 
with the ships which are sailing with this monsoon. And if this letter of mine wiU 
have been given to you after the ships shall have sailed for Imdia. ^ go in the Cho- 
romamdel ship,^ you and JoAo Bravo and Bemaldo;^ and from Choromamdel go to 


of the anecdote about the sea water, sailed from Macao in 1564 and returned that same 
year <GS III 256-257; Frois 211-212; Boxer, The Great Ship from Amacon 30).—<3) Xavier 
appeared to Guerra on his voyage to Japan. In his second edition of Xavier's life, 
published in 1596, Tursellinus writes of a "'miraculous incident" which happened when 
Xavier was on Sancian in 1552. The captain Pedro Guerra was sailing for Japan. Near 
the goal of his voyage he encountered a calm that lasted for two or three days. In 
despair he was already intent on returning to China when Xavier appeared to him on 
a boat manned by Chinese and ordered him to raise his sails. He hoped that God would 
give him a good wind. He did so and the west wind brought him at once to the 
harbor, where it immediately ceased blowing <5. 9). D. Pedro da Guerra, who was stiU 
imder thirty at the time, sailed as chief captain of the Japanese voyage in 1563 with 
Father Frois. de Monte, and Miguel Vaz to the harbor of Yokoseura. Frois knows nothing 
of an appearance of Xavier on this voyage {Geschichte 183 185). 

28 EX II 493 499 505; Antonio 658. 

» EX II 499 510. 

30 Ibid. 495. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Gaspar Mendes is not to be confused with Gaspar Mendes de Vasconcellos. whom 
Diogo Pereira a^ factor' first wished to send with Xavier to China, but who died in 
Malacca three or four days after the departure of the Santa Crux (MX II 263-264). Sousa 
erroneously read Gaspar Martins {Or. Conqu. 1, 4, 1, 88). 

33 EX II 509-510. Francisco Sanches was present for Xavier's sermon when he an¬ 
nounced the victory on the Perils River in Malacca in 1547. His wife. Violante Spinola. 
bore him a son in Macao in 1576. who was present as a witness at ffie Cochin process 
of 1616 and testified that ihis father had frequently told him that he had carried )^vier's 
body for burial on his shoulders in (Sancian. This is impossible. His father perhaps told 
him that he had helped carry Xavier's body to its grave in Malacca in 1553 <MX II 472- 
474; cf. 795-797). Sousa erroneously has Caminha instead of Sanches (Or. Conqu. 1. 
4. 1. 88). 

34 EX II 488491. 

33 The ships were accustomed to sail at the latest from Malacca to Cochin on December 
25. On November 19. 1556. Frois wrote from Malacca: "Os que vem da China ou Japao 
pera pasarem k India, se acertao de nao poderem aqui chegar atd veinte e sinco de 
Dezembro. que se as naaos todas partem, fiquao aqui esperando pella mon^am at6 o outro 
Dezembro, que hd hum anno" <DI III 529). 

36 The Coromandel ship was accustomed to sail in January from Malacca for the 
east coast of India (DI VII 519-520). 

37 Bernardo Rodrigues. 
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Cochim.^ And take your residence in Cochim; and employ yourself in preaching and 
hearing confessions, and in that teaching which you were accustomed to do in Mallaqua, 
according to the manner and direction which I left for you in Mallaqua when I sailed 
for Japao, and according to the instruction which 1 left for Amtonio d'Eredea, who is 
at the present time in Cochim. And you will remain in the place of Amtonio d'Eredea 
in Cochim; and Amtonio d'Eredea, when he has seen this letter, or any other who is 
in his place, will go to Guoa to get ready for going to Japfio. And thus this order of 

obedience which I am sending to you will serve not only for Amtonio d'Eredea or 

whoever else is in Cochim, but also for you, so that you do in virtue of obedience what 
1 command. And from the day that you enter the house in Cochym you will be rector 
of that house; and whoever is there, whether it should be Amtonyo d'Eredea or anyone 
else, shall cease to be what he was in it. . 

In all that pertains to the greater glory and service of God and the perfection of 
the Society, you will busy yourself according to the talent which God our Lord gives 
you. And since I have confidence in you that you wiU do this and more, 1 order you 
in virtue of obedience that you be rector of that house, and that you be under the 
obedience of the rector of the house of Sam PauUo in Guoa. And those who come to 

Cochim who are of the Society, both priests and lay brothers, of whatever quality they 

may be, will be under your obedience unless the rector of Guoa orders the contrary in 
some exceptional case. And I am ordering this in virtue of obedience to all those who 
come to tins house in Cochim, that they obey you. And you will carry out in virtue of 
obedience what 1 am ordering you in this letter, both in leaving Mallaqua and being 
rector of the house in Cochim. 

Xavier then signed this letter, which he had dictated, with his own hand: 
''Francysco.'* 

Along with this command, Francis sent an accompanying letter to P^rez in 
which he informed him about his stay in Sancian and the success of his efforts 
in finding an entrance into China. ^ It began as follows: 

Through the mercy and kindness of God our Lord, the ship of Diogo Pereira, and 
all of us who sailed on it, arrived safely in this harbor of Sanchoio, where we met 
many other merchant ships. This harbor of Sanchoaa is thirty leagues from CantAo. 
Many merchants of the city of CantAo come to this ScmchoAo to trade with the Por¬ 
tuguese. The Portuguese diligently treated with them to see if any merchant from 
CantAo would be willing to take me. All made excuses, saying that they would be 
placing their lives and their possessions at great risk if the governor of Cantao learned 
that they had brought me with them; and because of this they were unwilling to take 
me at any price on their ships to CantAo. 

It pleased God our Lord that a distinguished man, a resident of CantAo, offered to 
take me for two hundred cruzados in a small boat in which there would be no other 
sailors except his sons and servants, so that the governor of CantAo would not, through 
the sailors, come to know who was the merchant who had brought me. He further 
offered to keep me hidden in his house for three or four days and to take me from 
there one morning before dawn to the gate of the dty with my books and baggage so 
that I might go at once from there to the house of the governor and tell him how we 
had come to go to where the king of China is, showing him the letter which we received 
from the Lord Bishop for the king of China, and telling him how we have been sent 
by His Highness to proclaim the law of God. 

According to what the people of the land tell us, the dangers which we shall incur 
are two: the first is that the man who takes us, after he has been paid the two htmdred 
cruzados, will leave us on some deserted island, or throw us into the sea, so that it does 


3* One could sail from Sao Thom6 to Cochin up to the end of February (Valignano,. 
*Summarium of the Goa province in ARSI: Goa 7, 76v). 

» EX II 491-497. 
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not come to the knowledge of the govenior of CantAo; the second is that if he takes us 
to CantAo, and we come before the governor, he will give orders that we be tortured 
or be put in prison, since it is such a strange thing and there are so many prohibitions 
in China that anybody should go there without a pass from the king, since the king so 
strongly forbids strangers entering his land without his permit. Besides these two 
dangers, there are others much greater which do not affect the people of the land, and 
which would take too long to recount, although I will not omit to mention a few. 

The first is to cease to hope and confide in the mercy of God, since it is for His 
love and service that we are going to manifest His law and Jesus Christ, His Son, our 
Redeemer and Lord, as He weU knows. Since through His holy mercy. He gave us 
these desires, to distrust His mercy and power now, because of the dangers in which 
we could see ourselves for His service, is a much greater danger (for if He is served 
more. He will protect us from the dangers of this life) than the evils which can be in¬ 
flicted upon us by all the enemies of God, since without God's licence and permission, 
the devils and th^ ministers cannot harm us in any way. 

And we must also strengthen ourselves with the saying of the Lord that says: *He 
that loves his life in this world will lose it, and he who loses it for the sake of God 
will find it,”^ which is in keeping with what Christ our Lord also says: *He who puts 
his hand to the plow and looks back is not fit for the kingdom of God.” 

We, considering these dangers to the soul, which are much greater than those of 
the body, find that it is safer and more secure to pass through bodily dangers than 
to be caught in spiritual dangers before God. We are consequently determined to go 
to China by any way whatever. 1 hope in God our Lord that the outcome of our voyage 
will be to the increase of our holy faith, no matter how much the enemies and their 
ministers persecute us, since ”if God is for us, who will be victorious over us?”^ 

When the ship^ leaves this port of SanchoAo for Mallaca, I hope in God our Lord 
that it will bear news of how we were received in CantAo, since boats are always coming 
from Cantio to this port, through which I shall be able to write about what we have 
experienced from here to CantAo, and what the governor of (3antAo did to us. 

Alvaro Ferreira and Antonio China were always ill on their voyage; now, throu|^ 
the mercy of God, they are feeling better. have discovered that Antonio is of no use as 
an interpreter, since he has forgotten how to speak Chinese.^ A certain Pero Lopez,^ 
who was a slave of Antonio de Lopez Bobadilha,^ who died in the siege of Mallaca,^ 
offered to go with me as an interpreter. He knows how to read and write Portuguese, 
and he also reads and writes Chinese to a certain extent. He offered himself to go with 
me with great courage and readiness; God will reward him in this life and in the next; 
commend him to God our Lord that He grant him the gift of perseverance. 

When we arrived in SanchoAo, we built a church; and I said Mass every day until 
I became ill with fevers. I was sick for fifteen days; now, through the mercy of God, 
1 have recovered my health. There has been no lack of spiritual labors such as in 
hearing confessions and visiting the sick, and reconciling enemies. From here I do 
not know what else to tell you except that we are firmly resolved to go to China. All 
the Chinese whom we have seen, I mean distinguished merchants, show that they are 
happy and eager for us to go to C^hina, since it seems to them that we are bringing a 
law written in books which will be better than what they have, or because they are 


40 Cf. John 12:25. 

41 Luke 9:62. 

42 Rom. 8:31. 

43 At the beginning of his letter, as' also here, Xavier calls Diogo Piereira's ship a 
nau. The Santa Cruz was a caravel, and Xavier calls it the largest ship (navfo) that 
took part in the battle on the Perils River <EX I 412). 

44 "Achei que Antonio nao presta para juroba^. porque Ihe esqueceo fallar china” 

(EX II 495). ‘ 

45 Nothing more is known about him. He is to be distinguished from many namesakes. 

46 The MX erroneously have Habadilha, since the Codex Macaensis usually writes a 
B almost like an H. 

47 Seb. Gongalves 3, 13. 
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pleased with what is new. They all show that they are much pleased, but no one is 
willing to take us because of the dangers which they might incur. 

Written in Sanchoio. 


The church of Our Lady^ and the college, if it should belong to us,^ and all that 
belongs to the Society of Jesus will remain with Padre Vicente Viegas. Give it to him 
with your own hand and leave him a copy of the donation which the Lord Bishop gave 
of the house of Our Lady to the Society of the name of Jesus, so that neither the 
vicar nor anyone else should have anything to do with the church of Our Lady 
except Padre Vicente Viegas. And so you will earnestly ask Padre Vicente Viegas 
on your part and mine that he be willing to accept this burden for the love of 
God until the rector of Sdo Paulo should provide for some person to come to stay 
in Mallaca.^ And if it seems good to you that Bernardo should remain with him, 
he should remain to instruct the children, 

1 am waiting each day for a Chinaman who is to come from CantAo to take me. 
May it please God that he come as I desire it, for if by any chance God does not wish 
it, I do not know what 1 should do, whether I should go to India or to Siio, so that 
from Siao 1 might go in the embassy which the king of Sido sends to the king of China. 
I am writing you this so that you may tell Diogo Pereira that if he has to go to China 
and has some way of writing to me in Siao, that he write to me, so that we meet 
there or in some other port of China. ^ Keep a close friendship with Diogo Pereira 
both in Mallaca and in India, recommending him first of all to God; and then assist 
him in every other way you can, since he is so great a friend of the Society. 

May Christ our Lord give us His help and favor. Amen. 

From SanchoAo, today, the twenty-second of October, 1552. 

Wholly yours in Christ, 


Francisco. 


Xavier also wrote a letter to Dom Pedro da Silva, in which he asked him 
to take Pdrez and his companions with him to Cochin when he sailed in his ship 
for India at the end of 1552.^ He also sent a letter to his great friend and 
benefactor Diogo Pereira.^ It ran as follows: 


Senhor! In His mercy and kindness, God brought the ship safely to this harbor 
of SanchoAo; and since many are writing to you about the trade which it has conducted, 
and I understand little about it, I am therefore not writing to you about it. I am 
letting you know how I am waiting each day for a merchant who is to take me to 
CantAo, with whom I have already talked and reached the agreement that he is to 
take me with him for twenty picos. May it please God our Lord that He will be more 
served by this than I hope He will. 


^ Nossa Senhora do Monte. 

^ In 1568 Goncalo Alvares wrote to the general of the order: *Na cidade de Malaca 
tern a Companhia firme residencia. Forao para ahy os Padres no anno de 48, e no anno 
seginte ho govemador Jorge Cabral Ihe mandou dar huns ch&os e casas em que agora 
vivem, e o bispo Dom JoAo d'Albuquerque Ihe mandou dar a igreja, a qual o Bispo que 
agora h6 [D. Jorge de Santa Luzia] confirmou e deu perpetuamente.... HA esperanca 
que poderA vir a ser collegio* (DI VII 585). 

A Since Viegas was too busy, PArez, when he left, handed the church and college 
over to the Spanish secular priest Juan Delgado, who had come with Ruy L6pez de 
Villalobos' fleet and had become acquainted with Xavier in Amboina. He had taken the 
name of JoAo Dias in India and entered the Society of Jesus in 1557. He later worked 
in Goa, Salsette, Bandra, and ThSna, where he died in 1577 (see Vol. Ill, p. 125). 

51 ^mardo Rodrigues went to Cochin with PArez, where we encounter him at the 
beginning of 1553 (DI II 619). 

52 Under the b^t circumstances, Diogo PAreira could have obtained from the viceroy 
in India at the beginning of 1553 a confirmation of his embassy and a ship for China. 

ss Seb. Gongalves 5, 4; the letter is lost. 

« EX II 497-501. 
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If there is any merit before God for this voyage on the part of men, it seems to 
me that Your Grace has it all, since Your Grace paid ail these expenses. Thomd Escandd, 
your factor, has executed well what Your Grace urged and ordered him to do, since 
he gives me all that I ask of him. May God our Lord give you as many and as great 
alms as He has given to me. 

The Chinaman who is taking me with him is known to Manoel de Chaves, and he 
kept him for many days in his house in CantAo after he had escaped from priscm. 
1 am therefore hoping every day that he comes for me, since we have agreed together 
in this harbor of SanchoAo that he will take me with him for twenty picas. I shall 
write to Your Grace through Manoel de Chaves what happened with respect to my 
voyage and on how 1 was received in Cant&o.ss 

And if it should happen, and may God hot permit it, that this merchant does not 
come for me, and I do not sail this year for China, I do not know what I should do, 
whether I should gp to India or to Siio, so that I may go with the embassy of the 
king of Siio next year to China. And if I am to sail for India, 1 do not go with the 
hope that in the time of Dom Alvaro da Gamma anything will be done in China worth 
remembering if God does not provide for it in another way. 1 am not writing what 
1 think in this regard. I fear that God is giving him a greater punishment than what 
he thinks, if he has not already given it to him. 

I wrote at length to Your Grace from the strait of Symquapura. I hope that Your 
Grace received the letters which I sent through a reliable person, Manoel da Fonseca, 
a servant of Antonio Pegado. Through Manoel de Chavez, I shall write at great length 
to Your Grace, both to Your Grace and to the King our lord. From here 1 have 
nothing more to tell you except that I am well, although I had a fever for fifteen days. 

If it should happen that I do not sail to China this year, I do not know if I shaU 
go to Siio with Diogo Vaz de Aragio in a jimk of his which he bought here so that I 
might go from Siio with the embassy to the king of China. If I go to Siio, I shall 
write .to Your Grace through Manoel de Chavez, so that you, if you can write to me 
by any way to Siio, may write to me what you have decided to do next year, and if 
you will go with the embassy or not, so that we may meet each other in Comai^ or 
in another harbor of Cantio. ^ May it please God that this will be in the interior of 
China, since I shall be going there this year to wait for you. May God our Lord in His 
mercy, if we are not to see each other again in this life, unite us in the glory of paradise, 
where we shall see each other for ever without end. 

Written in Sanchodo the twenty-second of October, 1552. 

Francisco da VUIsl is working here on the ship as he can; he is not ungrateful or 
displeased with the bread which he ate in your house; he will go there with Manoel de 
Chavez to ask your pardon for the mistake he made in coming here without your 
permission; for if he is guilty in this, I am entirely to blame. 

Your true and intimate friend, 

Francisco. 

Three days later, on October 25, immediately before the departure of Caspar 
Mendes' ship, Francis hastily vm>te a letter to Master Caspar in Coa.> It read 
as follows: 

May the grace and love of Christ our Lord always help and assist us. Amen. 

I wrote to you at great length from the strait of Symquapura. What I now earnestly 
commend to you is that you take very special care of yourself; for if you do the contrary. 
I hope for nothing from you. 


^ Chaves was not to sail until the middle of November with the next ships. 
^ Ke-moi in the province of Fukien. 

^ In any other harbor of the province of Kwangtung. 

» EX II 501-506. 
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Do not forget to read and to carry out the instructions which I left you,^ especially 
the one in which 1 urged you to exercise yourself every day;^ and see to it well that 
you are not neglectful of yourself, seeing what God is doing through you and through 
those of the Society. And know well that I would be very happy, because of the good 
I wish for you, for you as well as for the others, that you would rather look at what 
God omits to do through you than at what He does through you; for with the first 
you will be confused and humiliated, and every day you will have a greater knowledge 
of your weaknesses and offenses against God; and with the second you will run a very 
great risk of incurring a false and treacherous opinion, basing it on what is not yours, 
nor what was worked through you, but by God alone. And see how many have been 
harmed by this, and how perilous a plague it is in the Society. 

Baltesar Gago, Duarte, and Pedro d'Alcaceva sailed to Japfio; and they sailed in 
a good vessel. I hope in God our Lord that it will bring them safely to Mamguche, 
where Father Cosmo de Torres and Joio Femamdez are staying. For next year 1 
earnestly commend that you send there a person of great reliability and higher education; 
and if persons should not come this year from the Kingdom who are able to go, it 
seems to me that in such a case it would be good for Amtonio d'Eredea to go. And 
because of this Framcisco Perez is going to stay in Cochim in the place of Amtonio 
d'Eredea, or of any other who is staying there; for Mallaqua is not now in such a 
state that he can produce as much fruit [there] as in Cochym. And Amtonio d'Eredea 
shall not take anyone with him except a lay brother, and he should be one who has 
had much experience and has been approved and is capable of learning the language. 

To Maluquo in the company of Joio de Bera send some persons whom it seems 
good to you, persons who have the virtue to be able to produce fruit there; and strive 
to send JoSo de Bera content, since now in the parts of Malluquo there is such a 
great readiness for the increase of our holy faith. And during all the following years, 
take care to provide the parts of Malluquo with what is necessary; and the persons 
whom you send there must not be any others than those who have been well tested 
and of much experience. 

In virtue of holy obedience I ask and order you that, if any lay brother or priest 
commits a sin which causes public scandal, you immediately dismiss such a one, and 
do not take him back at the requests of anyone unless his penance and his recognition 
of his error is such that through this way alone he can obtain mercy, and not by any 
other way, even if the viceroy and all of India joined with him would ask you to do so. 

And see to it that those whom I dismissed, and whom I ordered you in virtue of 
obedience not to receive again, you do not on any account receive again; and if they 
make a great amendment and do public penance for many days, you may in such a 
case give them a letter for the rector of Coimbra, since they are not needed for these 
parts, but they could be of use there. 

I also greatly urge you to take very few into the Society, and those whom you 

receive should be persons who are needed by the Society; and, for the service of the 

house, see well if it would be better to take or buy some negros for the service of 

the house than to make use of many who seek to enter into the Society. I am saying 

this from what I saw there and from what I know of those who came with me.^ 

I arrived at this harbor of Samchoao, which is thirty leagues from the city of 
CamtSo. I am waiting every day for a man who is to take me with him, with whom 
I have already come to an agreement that he will take me with him for two hundred 
cruzados; this because of the strict prohibitions and severe penalties there are in Chyna 
for one who brings in a foreigner without the permit of the king. I hope in God our 
Lord that all will tmn out very well. 

I have definite news that this king of China has sent certain persons outside of 
his kingdom to a land in order to learn how it is ruled and governed and the laws 


» Ibid. 391434. 

^ The instruction on humility (ibid. 403411). 

H Duarte da Silva. 

^ In this he is probably thinking of Alvaro Ferreira. 
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which it has;^ these Chinese64 therefore told me that the king would be delighted 
to see a new law in his land. I shall write to you at length on what happens there. 
May our Lord unite us in the glory of paradise. 

From this harbor of Samchaoam^ in China, the twenty-fifth of October of 552. 

Wholly yours in Christ, 

Francysco. 

The scribe then added the following, which was dictated to him by Xavier: 

Commend me much to all the brothers and priests of the Society and to all the 
men and women who are devoted to the house. Visit the friars of San Framdsco and 
of Sam Domymgos, and commend me much to them and to their holy prayers and 
devout sacrifices. 

This letter was written with so much haste that I do not know how it will go. 
I shall write to you at greater length through another via before I go to China. 


2. The Secret of the Two Junks (November, 1552) ^ 

From Chaves, the Portuguese who had fled from imprisonment in China, 
Xavier now received full information on the fate of the two junks of Diogo 
Pereira and his companions, about which he had been partially informed in 1551 
by the letters of Caspar Lopes and Lan^arote Pereira to Diogo Pereira. And from 
Chaves he was also able to gain further information on China, the land of his 
desires. 

In 1548 Diogo Pereira had reached China with Alonso Ramirez, who had been 
recommended to him by Xavier, and with other friends of the saint When the 
northeast monsoon had begun to set in, they found themselves confronted by the 
fleet of the Chinese coast guard, which had been ordered to expel ''the foreign 
devils,'* as the Portuguese were called. For a long time the Chinese captains 
had been in secret agreement with the foreigners; and in return for a good sum, 
they kept one eye shut on the smuggling that was going oh. But by the beginning 
of 1549, the watch along the coast had again been tightened up, and the import 
of provisions and smuggling had almost completely disappeared. Diogo Pereira 
and his companions had therefore loaded their still unsold wares on two junks^ 
which were manned by Chinese crews and thirty Portuguese. Among these 


^ The Ming emperor ^bih Tsung, who ruled from 1521 to 1566, is meant; his personal 
name was Hou Tstmg, his title as ruler Chia Ching. In contrast to his^ predecessors 
he was a Taoist and was therefore opposed to Buddhism. He demolished all the 
Buddhist temples in the capital and melted down their idols, 196 made of gold and 
more than 3,0(X) of silver; and with this he built his mother an elaborate palace (J. 
MacGowan, The Imperial History of China [Shanghai, 1906] 495.) According to the Ming 
annals he was superstitious, but he readily accepted correction and was willing to have 
his errors pointed out to him (Brou II 342). In' 1555 Nunes Barreto wrote that the 
emperor had been seeking a piece of amber for six years and had promised a large 
reward for* the one who would bring it to him, since it was written in their books 
that it gave a long life if eaten after it had been prepared in a certain way (Ayres, 
Subsidies 88-89). Diogo Pereira also heard from Chinese merchants how amber was 
sought there because of its marvelous powers (Garcia da Orta, Coloquios I 52). 

w “Estes chins" (EX II 505); meant are' the Chinese merchants. MX erroneously has 
“estes Senhores." 

^ For the miracles attributed to Xavier during his stay on Sancian, see above, 
pp. 625-626, n. 27. 

1 On this chapter, see our article “Das Geheimnis der zwei Dschunken," GS III 
681-702. 
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latter was Caspar Lopes, the former secretary of the Bttfara, whom Xavier had 
met in Tonate in 1546, and AAanuel Chaves, Alonso Ramirez, and Galeote Pereira. 
The latter was also an old acquaintance of the priest from Malacca, where he 
had always attended his sermons in 1547. > There were also other acquaintances 
of Xavier on the junks and a number of Indian servants and soldiers. After order¬ 
ing the men on the junks to exchange their wares at any Chinese harbor for 
goods of that land, Diogo Pereira and his companions had sailed back for Ma¬ 
lacca on the Santa Cruz. As a safety measure, the two junks had obtained a 
banner of the Great Mandarin (the viceroy of the two coastid provinces of Fukien 
and Chekiang), a royal banner of the mandarin of Ke-moi and a letter of the 
admiral of Canton. 

But despite all this, the greed of the commander of the coastal fleet and of 
the admiral got the upper hand. Near the southern boundary of the province of 
Fukien, the two junks had been treacherously attacked and captured after a brief 
resistance. During the course of this attack, some were killed on both sides; 
and in the end the entire crews of the two junks, along with some Portuguese 
who had been enticed to land, were captured and imprisoned. 

The commander was elated. In order to justify the confiscation of the rich 
booty Dorn the Portuguese, they had to be represented as robbers; in order to 
increase the impression of victory with the people and the king, and to secure 
for himself a high reward for this in Peking, four of the prisoners, including 
Galeote Pereira, were dressed and identified as alleged kings of Malacca; and in 
order that there might remain no witnesses against him, he began to do away 
with their Chinese companions, one after the other. Nevertheless, when the admiral 
of Chincheo learned of the slau^ter, he ordered that it should be immediately 
stopped and that the prisoners should be brought to him as soon as possible. 
When the commander revealed to him his plans, however, the admiral accepted 
his proposal of sharing the booty with him. In order to dq>rive the Portuguese, 
who were ignorant of Chinese of any possibility of defense and to remove all 
unfavorable witnesses, the Chinese crews of both junks, more than ninety in all, 
were cruelly executed. Only one Chinese pilot and a Christian servant and two 
or three small children were left alive so that they mi^t be used, through pro¬ 
mises and threats, as witnesses against the Portuguese. 

The two mandarins now felt that they were in command of the situatimi, 
and they submitted a report to the king on their victory over the robbers and 
the imprisonment of the four kings of Malacca. The viceroy had been bribed 
and had let the events run their course. The lives of the Portuguese had, however, 
been spared for the present in order to increase the triumph. 

The priscmers were brought from Chincheo to Fuchow, the capital of the 
province of Fukien, in an elaborate procession. The journey lasted for seven 
or eight days. The four alleged kings of Malacca were enthroned on chairs car¬ 
ried on the shoulders of coolies. The rest of the prisoners were also borne on 
the shoulders of men. They were enclosed in a squatting position in chicken 
coops, with their heads sticking out and their necks rigidly clamped within a 
board in a most painful position; and they were exposed to the wind and weather, 
though some of them had been wounded. In this position they had to eat and 
drink and take care of their other needs. As Galeote Pereira d^lared, there was 
no thought of sleep. At the time of their arrival in Fuchow, they were so vreak 
that, when they were liberated from their cages, they were no longer able to 


2 MX II 275. 
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Stand on their feet; and two of them died from the hardships which they had 
endured. 

The Portuguese in Fuchow had already anticipated the worst when a royal 
commissary arrived with two inquisitors, both of whom were prominent lords. 
Among the Chinese on the two junks who had been slain were many who had 
relatives on the coast of Chincheo. These and some of the lesser ofl&dals of that 
region had sent letters to the king informing him that the Portuguese who had 
been imprisoned were merchants and not robbers, and that some of them had 
been falsely designated as kings of Malacca. The two mandarins had killed so 
many innocent people simply to get possession of their goods. The king had 
consequently sent the examining commission to Fuchow in order to determine 
the true state of affairs, and he had ordered the leaders of the province to give 
their complete cooperaticm to the mandarins whom he had sent to make the in¬ 
vestigation. 

Here the inquisitors immediately began their work. The commander of the 
coastal fleet and the admiral of Chincheo were relieved of their offices without 
delay and put on trial. Nevertheless the two accused, through their friends, 
succeeded in removing Assan, the Chinese Christian who was the interpreter for 
the Portuguese; and without him they were unable to mount a defense. Upon a 
complaint written by a Chinese fellow prismier, he was however restored to 
them. 

The hearings were public, thorough and impartial; and both sides could speak 
freely. At the request of the Portuguese, the two inquisitors went also to Chincheo, 
where the testimonies of merchants known to the Portuguese confirmed their 
statements. After the magistrates retiumed, they had the irons removed from 
them; and from then on they were provided with food and everything else in 
abundance. 

The Portuguese had remained imprisoned in Fuchow for twenty-two months, 
from 1549 till the be ginning of 1551. They spent the last of these months in 
free custody and were well treated. They thus had a good opportunity to become 
acquainted with their immediate surroundings, and also with the whole of Chma, 
since they were frequently invited to the homes of prominent men who had never 
seen Portuguese and wished to speak with them. At the end of 1550 or beginning 
of 1551, the sentence of the king was finally given. The three ringleaders were 
condemned to death. The viceroy anticipated his execution by hanging himself 
in prison. The admiral of Chincheo and the commander of the coastal fleet, how¬ 
ever, had their heads struck off by the ax of an executioner. The Portuguese, 
with the exception of two who had slain some of the attackers when the juidcs 
were captured, were banished to the province of Kiangsi, on the southern boundary 
of the kingdom, for having engaged in forbidden trade. There they were held in 
free custody. 

In order to reach their place of exile, they had to travel for 120 days imtil 
they finally reached Kweilin, the capital of the province. There they were weU 
received; but, after a certain time, they were separated from each offier without 
the knowledge of the king and divided up into twos and threes, or into threes 
and threes, one Portuguese with one or two servants, in the different cities of 
Kiangsi. This was probably done through fear that if they remained together 
they might become strong and create difficulties. 

Chaves was able to tell Francis much about the land of his desires, the 
great, closed kingdom of China. He was able to describe to him its high culture, 
its mandarins, examinations, grades, and processions, its care for the poor, its 
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cruel prison punishments, its pcrfygamy and sale of brides, its feasts at the new 
moon, new year, and birthdays, its countless villages and cities with their walls, 
towers, and palaces, the great cities of Fuchow, Nanking, and Peking, with their 
imposing bridges, and the capital of Kiangsi with its colorful mixture of Chinese, 
Mohammedans, Tartars, Laotians, and Burmese, and of the prospects for the 
preaching of the true faith. 


3. The Last Letters (November 12-13, 1551)* 

Meanwhile the middle of November had come, the time when the last Por¬ 
tuguese ships were accustomed to sail from Sancian for Malacca. With them 
also sailed Manuel de Chaves towards his long-desired freedom. 

According to Chaves’ description, there were thousands of prisoners crowded 
together in filthy confinement in the Chinese jails. At night their feet were stuck 
into large wooden blocks which made it impossible to sit or stand. Prisoners 
were struck on the least occasion until they collapsed streaming with blood. 
Heavy iron doors, high walls, and strict guardians prevented their escape. All 
this had made an impression on Ferreira, who had just recovered from his illness. 
He lost courage and Francis had to dismiss him with a heavy heart. > He was 
not the kind of soldier that was needed by the Society of Jesus. ^ Even Lopes, his 
inteipreter, now wavered in the hour of decision. But Xavier was determined to 
go in spite of everything, without a confrere, without an interpreter, and only 
with his Indian servant CSiristovao and the Chinese Antonio.* In addition to 
this, news had come that other Portuguese had shortly before fallen into the 
hands of the Chinese authorities as the result of a great misfortime. They were 
now imprisoned in China, and among them was also Pereira de Miranda, a special 
friend of Xavier, who had performed so many services for him in Hirado. This 
was a further reason for Francis to make every attempt to reach Canton so that 
he might secure the release of his poor, imprisoned countrymen.^ 

When he went however to the diief captain of the Portuguese* to obtain his 
permission for this, the latter asked him to postpone his sailing to the mainland 
until the trading had been concluded and the Portuguese ships had sailed away. 
This would prevent the Chinese authorities from taking revenge upon their ships 
after they had discovered Xavier's arrival in Canton, ^ but it also meant that he 
would have to postpone his departure again. The Portuguese ships would sail 
away at the middle of November. On November 19 the Chinese merchant should 
return to get Xavier. In recompense for his services, Xavier now increased his 
reward to pepper that had a value of 350 cruzados. * 

On November 13 the Portuguese burned their huts and sailed towards the 
south.* Th^ took with them Alvaro Ferreira and the last letters that had been 
written by the priest. “ 


1 The sources for this section are Xavier's letters in EX II 506-521. 

2 Ibid. 510. 

3 Ibid. 521. 

* Ibid. 512. 

3 Ibid. 515. • 

* Luis de Almeida. 

2 According to Antonio (DI III 658). 

* EX II 510. 

* "Partidos para la India casi todos los navlos que en aquel porto estavan, y los 
mAs de los Portugeses que alii avia* (according to Antonio in DI III 659). 

N He probably gave them to Manuel de Chaves. 
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The first of these was a letter which Xavier sent to P^rez repeating his order 
that he should leave Malacca with the first ships and sail to Cochin. It was dated 
November 12, 1552. He sent along with this letter another to the same priest, ^ 
which read as follows: 

May the'grace and love of Christ our Lord always help and assist us. Amen. 

I wrote to you with the bamcdo h of Caspar Memdez. and Fframcisco Samchez took 
the letters. See that you take great care to fulfill what I wrote to you before, and 
what I am now writing to you. 

I am expecting a merchant to come eight days from now who is to take me to 
Camtio. It is most certain that, if he does not die, he will come here because of the 
great profit I am giving him from the pepper, through which he will gain more than 
three hundred and fifty cruzados if he brings me safely to Camtao. I owe this to my 
good friend Dioguo Pereira; may God repay him for me, since I am unable to do so. 
Assist him in every way you can assist and favor him in Imdia, since I do not know 
when we can all together repay him for the good arrangements which he gave us for 
the increase of our holy faith in the regions of China, so that those of the Society of 
the name of Jesus can fulfill their desires of increasing our holy faithT; for he was a 
very great assistance for my being able to go to China, since he paid all the expenses 
of my voyage. 

You will learn from Dioguo Pereira if he will come next year with the embassy 
to Camtio, and if he has some hope of his coming, since I am much discouraged 
about this. May it please God that the opposite occur to what I expect, and may God 
forgive him who was the cause of so great an evil. I fear that God will soon give him 
his punishment,* and He has perhaps already given it to him. 

I am writing to Dioguo Pereira that, if he is to come to these parts, I am* writing 
to Mestre Guaspar that he should send in any case a priest who would come with him 
on the ships which sail from Imdia in MayN for Mallaqua. But if it should happen 
that Dioguo Pereira has to go to Sumda ^ in this ship of his, which will then go without 
stopping at Mallaqua, in such a case it will not be necessary for a priest to come from 
Imdia to go with Dioguo Pereira, since they will be unable to meet each other. You 
will arrange this with Dioguo Pereira before you leave for Imdia. 

I had to dismiss Ferreira from the Society, since he is not for it; and so I am 
ordering you in virtue of obedience not to receive him into the house in Cochim. Assist 
him in every way you can so that he may become a friar; help him with the friars 
of Sam Fframcisco or of Sam Domimguos; and write the same to Mestre Gaspar in 
Guoa, that in virtue of obedience he in no way receives him into the house, and that 
he help him in as far as he can help him to become a friar of Sam Fframcisco or of 
Sam Itomimguos. 

If this year I shall be able to let you know by way of Choromamdell—and there 
is a ship which has to leave from here in a month—news on how I was received in 
(Camtao, I shall take good care to write to you from Camtfio. And may it please God 
that this ship of Dioguo Pereira reaches in Malaqua the ship which is leaving for 
Choromamdell. and thus during the whole of March you will be able to receive my 
news about Camtfio in Cochim. And leave Vicemte Viegas a reminder that he should 
take care to get my letters when the ship arrives there and send them on by way of 
Choromamdell. You can also commend this to Dioguo Pereira, so that he sends those 
letters with the letters overland by a patamar to Codiim. 

Leave the house of our Lady and the college to Father Vicemte Viegas, asking him 
to be willing to take care of them; and leave with him the house with the transcript 
of the donation which was made by the Lord Bishop, and as if it were from the hand 


n EX II 506-507. 

12 Ibid. 503-512. 

12 Chinese ship, smaller than a junk. 
H The ships usually sailed in April, 
w Western Java. 
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of the Society, so that no one may have anything to do with the house; and take the 
original of the donation with you, and send it on a safe way to Sam F^ullo in Guoa. 

And see to it that you do not remain on any account in Mallaqua. I am sorry 
that you have lost so much time there, since you would have been better able to employ 
your labors elsewhere; and 1 am writing to you this little chapter, so that you do 
not remain on any account, either because of the prayers or the promises of anyone 
that they will Improve if you remain. 

If it seems good to you, you can leave with Father Vicemte Viegas Bemalldo, so 
that he may teach reading and writing and their prayers to the children. Do this as 
it seems better to you, or take him with you. 

If you can send Fferreira in another ship than the one in which you are sailing, 
send him; or if not, he may do what he wishes; and if he should urge you to take him 
with you, this should be with the condition that he must become a friar; and take 
him with you in this way; and treat him with kindness, ever on the condition that he 
become a friar, and that he gives you his word on this. 

The iurobapa,^ about whom I wrote to you that he was willing to come with 
me, withdrew because of fear. We are going with the assistance of God—Amtonio and 
CristovAo, and 1. Pray much to God for us, since we are running the very great risk 
of being captured; but we console ourselves with the thought that it is much better 
to become a captive for the sole love of God than to be free for fleeing from the hardships 
of the cross. 

And if it should happen that, because of the great dangers which the one who is 
to take us may incur, he repents or, through fear, he fails to take us to CamtAo, I 
shall in that case go to Syao, so that I may go from there next year to CamtSo with 
the ships which the king of SiRo sends to C^untio. May it please God that we go this 
year to CamtRo. 

Earnestly commend me to all our friends and those devoted to us, especially to 
Father Vicemte Vyeguas. May God our Lord unite us in the glory of paradise. 

From this harbor of SamchoRo, today the twelfth of November, 1552. 

Francysco. 

Xavier also wrote on the same day to his great friend Diogo Pereira: 

I do not know what I should write to Your Grace unless it be about the many 
obligations through which I am indebted to you because of the great friendship, alms, and 
charity which I have received from Your Grace, and which I am receiving every day 
from your factor, Thomd Escandel, who gives me with so much love and readiness 
what I ask of him, who obviously seems to feel that it is in keeping with the will of 
Your Grace that he should find much joy in giving me more than is necessary. May 
God our Lord repay you, since I cannot render you in my works anything that would 
place us again on a level with each other. 1 shall be obliged my whole life long to 
ask God our Lord for you so that He may keep you from all evil, giving you in this 
life His grace, health, and life for His holy service, and paradise for your soul in the 
next. And since in this same regard I am not giving myself the satisfaction of being 
able to repay the great debt which I owe you, I am earnestly commending you to the 
priests of the name of Jesus of all India, asking them to recognize and regard you as 
their special friend, so that they constantly commend you to God our Lord in their 
prayers and sacrifices. For if the law of Om: Lord Jesus Christ is manifested in China, 
it will be through the intervention of Your Grace; and the renown and satisfaction of 
such a holy work as this will pertain to you in this life and in the next; and those 
who will become Christians there, and the priests who go there to serve CkKi, will be 
ever obliged to pray continuously to God for you. 

If it shotdd happen that Your Grace can go next year to carry out the embassy 
which the Lord Viceroy is entrusting to you. Your Grace will speak with Padre Fran- 


N The interpreter. 
EX II 513-516. 
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cisco Perez (since he is going to India this year) so that Padre Mestre Caspar, who 
is the rector of the college of Goa may send a priest to go with Your Grace. And 
the rich vestments which 1 left in Mallaca with Francisco Perez, Your Grace should 
bring them. I shall send the chalice in the ship of Thom6 Escandel, and Your Grace 
should bring everything if the priest comes with you. Your Grace may show these 
lines to Francisco Perez so that he may give you the vestments. 

If it should happen, and may God avert it, that I do not go this year to China, I 
shall go vnth Diogo Vaz de Aragio to SiAo, so that I may be able to go from there 
next year in a junk from Si&o to Cantfto. I would go in this junk to Mallaca if 1 were 
certain that Your Grace would go next year with the embassy; and if it should h^pen 
that you go with the embassy, we shall meet each other in Comai or in Cantlo; and 
if it will be possible. Your Grace should write to me from Mallaca to Sido what you 
have decided to do, since I shall be overjoyed by your letter. Through Senhor Manoel 
de Chaves, you will obtain news from here and on what I am doing to go to CantAo; 
I am therefore not writing to you about this. Commend, Your Grace, all that you may 
wish to commend to Padre Francisco Perez and to Padre Mestre Gaspar in Goa; and 
write to them so that they may take care of it there for the greater service of God 
and the rescue of the poor captives who are in China; among those who have been 
recently captured are my special friend Francisco Pereira de Miranda and many other 
Portuguese, because of a great disaster; I owe much to him for the proofs of friendship 
and affection which he showed to me in JapAo at the time that I was in his company 
in Firando. 

I am sending Your Grace the letter which the Lord Viceroy wrote to the king of 
China, since I brought it with me through an oversight. 

I earnestly ask you as a favor that you try as hard as you can to write to me in 
SiAo, since, if I do not pass over to China, I shall on no account fail to go to SiAo. 
And may it please God that this voyage goes as well for me as 1 hope, so that I may 
be waiting for you at the court of the king of China; for if I go to China, it seems to 
me that you will find me in one of two places: I shall either be a prisoner in the jail 
in CantAo, or I shall be in Paquim, where they say that the king is constantly. I do 
not know what I can write further to Your Grace except that, to obtain news about 
your health and life, I would give many gifts, if I were rich, to obtain news about you. 
I hope in Jesus Christ our Lord that these are such as I wish them to be. 

May God our Lord in His mercy unite us again in this life for His holy service, 
in China; and if it shall not be in this life, may it be in the glory of paradise. 

From SanchoAo, the twelfth of November, 1552. 

Your servant and most intimate friend. 


Francisco. 


The following day, November 13, Xavier wrote one last letter. It was ad¬ 
dressed to Pdrez and Master Gaspar, and the first part of it referred to the two 
of them together. It began as follows: 

I earnestly ask you to take great care that the Lord Bishop sees the bulls of the 
Society, and also the vicar general. At the same time show them a parchment docu¬ 
ment thAt is at SAo Paulo in which it is said of me that the pope made me nuncio in 
these parts of India.^^ And in the provision which the Lord Bishop or vicar general 
will send, in which he makes known the excommunication that has been incurred by 
Dom Alvaro for forcibly preventing me from going to China, since he refused to observe 
the ordinances of the Lord Viceroy and was unwilling to obey the captain of the fortress 
of Mallaca, who was at that time Francisco Alvres, veador da fazenda of the King our 
lord, as you very well know, since you were present at it all. The provision of the 
Lord Bishop or vicar general should be addressed to the Father vicar of Mallaca, in 


w Ibid. 516-521. 

w The brief Dudum pro parte. 
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which the Lord Bishop or the vicar general orders him to p^iblicly announce it in the 
church, since he has publicly incurred the exco mmuni cation. 

You should employ this diligence solely for two reasons. The first is so that Dom 
Alvaro may know the offence which he has committed against God, and the excom¬ 
munication which he has incurred, and that he may do penance, seeking absolution for 
the excommunication which he has incurred, and also so that he may not do a second 
time to another what he did to me. 

The second is that the brothers of the Society who will go to Maluco by way of 
Mallaca, or to Japio, or to China, will not be obstructed in Mallaca, so that the captains 
there do not place an impediment to their sailing, by giving notice of, and information 
about, the excommunications and penalties those incur who place such impediments, 
so that those, even if they have no fear nor love of God, will not, through shame or 
fear of the world, hinder the service of God,^ 

Joao da Beira, or the priest who is going to Japao, shall bring this letter of the 
Lord Bishop or of the vicar general so that he may consign it to the vicar of Mallaca; 
and see to it that you are not negligent in doing what I order you to do in virtue of 
obedience. Ask the Lord Bishop as a favor, or the vicar general, that he write to the 
vicar of Mallaca, ordering him in virtue of obedience, imder the penalty of excom¬ 
munication, that he publicly announce the provision which is coming from India, publicly 
in the church. 

Write to me next year the care which you have taken in this regard. 

And, since this voyage of going from this harbor to China is difficult and dangerous, 
I do not know how it will fare, although I have great hopes that it will fare well. If 
it happens that I do not get to Cantfio this year, I shall go, as I have already said, to 
Si§o; and if I do not sail from SiSo for China next year, I shall go to India, although 
I have great hopes of going to China. 

Know one thing for certain, and have no doubts about it: the demon is greatly 
disturbed at the prospect of those of the Society of the name of Jesus entering China. 
I am telling you this news as certain from this harbor of Sanchofto. Do not have any 
doubts about this, since I would never come to an end if I wrote to you about the 
obstacles which he has placed in my way, and which he is still placing every day. 
Know one thing for certain: with the assistance, grace, and favor of God, our Lord 
will confound the demon in this area; and it will be to the great glory of God for a 
thing so vile as I am to confound so great an arrogance as is the devil. 

He then directed his attention in his letter to Master Caspar alone: 

Mestre Gaspar, reflect upon the instructions which 1 left you when 1 sailed from 
there and those which I wrote to you; and do not forget and fail to carry them out 
in the belief that I am already dead, as others have already done. 21 For if it is God's 
will, I shall not die, although in times past I have had a greater desire to live than I 
do now. I am giving you this instruction so that you do not follow your own opinion 
as, if you remember well, you have already followed it. God knows how far you have 
been right in this. And if I should return next year, it will pain me to discover things 
which would require my correcting them. 

Take care of what I commend to you, that you receive very few into the Society; 
and those who have already been received should pass through many tests, since I 
fear that some have been received whom it would be better to dismiss, as I have done 
with Alvaro Ferreira. If he should come there, do not receive him into the college; 
speak with him in the porter's lodge or in the church; if he wishes to become a friar, 
help him in this. As for taking him back, I order you in virtue of obedience not to 
receive him, and do not let him be received into a house of the Society, since he is 
not one for the Society. 


20 On this see EX II 519. 

21 Xavier means Antonio Gomes especially with this. 
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This letter will be for the rector of SAo Paulo, whoever he may be, and for Francisco 
Perez in Mallaca. 

From Sancho&o, the thirteenth of November, 1552. 

Francisco. 


4. The Death of Frjmcis Xavier (December 3,1552) ^ 

The large sail of the ship which was carrying Xavier's last letters to Malacca 
slowly disappeared beneath the horizon on the south. One morning, after almost 
all the other ships had also sailed away,^ Xavier noticed as he was saying Mass 
that his host, Jorge Alvares, was missing. When he asked where he was, he 
. learned that his friend had hastily set sail for Malacca. He had been unable to 
take his leave of him: he had not even waited for the arrival of the junk which 
he had purchased on another island.^ When Xavier heard this, he observed: 
"'I do not know if he is standing well with God. Seel Here comes the ship which 
he bought; and he was unwilling to wait imtil it came! He will not leave Malacca 
but will, instead, die there." When the people left the church, they could not 
at first see the ship; but then, to their astonishment, it soon appeared on the 
horizon. It was later learned that Alvares had gone into the forest near Malacca 
to gather wood for his ship and was there slain by robbers.^ 

It was now still and solitary on Sancian. Only two ships were lying at 
anchor—the junk of Diogo Vaz de Aragao and, on the northern side of the bay, 
the Santa Cruz of Diogo Pereira. Only a few Portuguese were still living in their 
rude shelters on the strand. Xavier was now alone with Antonio and Christovdo 
in the hut of Jorge Alvares, and they no longer had anyone to care for them. The 
north wind blew with its penetrating cold, which was keenly felt by the Portu¬ 
guese, who had become accustomed to a tropical climate. Htmger set in. At times 
Xavier had to send Antonio to beg for bread or something else to eat from the 


1 The sources for this section are especially (1) the^ two drafts of the account 
which Antonio drew up in Cochin in September, 1557, for Teixeira <DI III 658-665), who 
partially admitted them into his life of Xavier (MX II 894-896). In his letter of December 
8, 1584, to Ribadeneyra, Teixeira depends upon oral data provided by Antonio (ibid, 803- 
804), Valignano (260-261), and *Lacerda 109. —(2) In 1554 M. Nunes Barreto appealed 
to the oral data of Aguiar, the pilot of the Santa Cruz (DI III 74-75), as did Pedro Vaz, 
witness at the Goa process in 1556 (MX II 195). *Teixeira It., P.* 2, c. 25, appeals to the 
oral information of a confrere (Lids de Almeida, the later Japwese missionary) who 
was with Xavier on Sancian in 1552 as a China merchant. Teixeira also spoke with 
Diogo Vaz de Aragao (MX II 804). There is also Estevao Ventura, another eyewitness, 
who testified at the Goa process in 1556 (ibid. 281-332). The best account is given by 
Brou in the second edition of his life of Xavier (II 360-366). 

2 Antonio 659. 

2 Teixeira It., P. 2, c. 25 (missing in the Spanish), which Antonio wrote for him 
the following year. By this is probably meant the account of 1557, whicdi he erroneously 
dates as 1554. 

♦ Teixeira then adds: “From that which a brother of the Society, who was a China 
merchant at the time (1552), later told us, Xavier was celebrating Mass when his friend 

(Alvares) sailed away_“ At the time of his departure did Alvares think abcmt his 

namesake whom a drunken warden in Canton had clubbed to death? Was he much 
grieved at leaving the priest who he believed would encounter a similar fate in the 
prisons of Canton? Did Francis receive the news during his Mass that the ship which 
was to have taken him to Malacca was leaving at once? According to Lucena, the junk 
purchased by Alvares came some hours later, and a few days after his arrival in Malacca, 
he was slain as he was cutting wood for it (10, 25). Tursellinus follows the Italian text 
of Teixeira and adds that the pain caused by the sudden departure of his host had 
caused the fever from which Xavier died (5, 10). 
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Portuguese. But even then they occasionally suffered from extreme want.’ The 
Portuguese were themselves in need of provisions, since the m a nd a rins were 
blocking their export from the mainland.* 

The Chinese merchant who was to take the priest to Canton was to arrive 
on the nineteenth of November. Daily, and even hourly. Master Francis anxiously 
watched for him. But he did not come on the appointed day, nor on the following. 

The priest fell ill. It was on Monday morning, the twenty-jSrst of November, 
after he had celebrated Mass for one who had died. Since he did not feel well 
and there was nothing to eat, Francis asked Antonio if it would not be better for 
him to go on board the ship of Diogo Pereira, which was anchored in the harbor. 
Antonio replied in the affirmative, especialiy since the ailing priest had no one 
to sustain him or to care for him. He would perhaps feel better there than on 
land, where he was suffering from such great need. 

At midday on Tuesday, November 22, Francis was as a consequence rowed 
out to the Santa Cruz, while Antonio remained behind upon the beach.'’ There 
he went to his cabin upon the ship. In the morning the people waited for him 
to come out as he usually did. But he did not appear, and he did not answer 
when they knocked upon ^ door. He was deep in prayer, and his usual sigh was 
all that could be heard: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me!” During all 
this time he ate and drank nothing, nor even on the following day. The rough 
tossing of the ship only increased the fever that was racking him; and on the day 
after his arrival, the morning of Wednesday, November 23, he asked that he 
might be taken back to land.* His wish was granted, and he returned with a 
pair of warm trousers imder his arm and a few almonds in his sleeves. He had 
such a high fever at the time that he seemed to be a glowing stove. 

When Xavier's friend, Diogo 'Vaz de Aragao, saw him in such a serious con* 
dition, he took him into his straw hut, which was open to the wind and weather. 
When he told Francis that he should be bled at once, since he was more seriously 
ill than he thought, the latter replied that he should do so, and everything else 
that seemed good to him. The priest was consequently bled that same Wednesday. 
This caused him to lose consciousness for a short time, since he was of a fiery 
and sanguine natiu-e. Water was thrown into his face, and this caused him to 
come back to himself. But he then suffered a great loss of appetite and could 
no longer eat. When his fever rose again on the following day, Ihursday, he was 
bled again; and he again lost consciousness. He was given a purgative, but his 


’ Antonio 658-661. 

* Valignano 259 (from ,Antonio’s oral data). Brou suggests that Escandel, Pereira's 
factor, had also returned to Malacca after completing his business (II 352). 

’ Antonio 660 ^ 1 . 

* M. Nunes Barreto learned this from Aguiar, the pilot of the Santa Cruz in 1554, 
when he sailed from (joa to Cochin. From the words which Xavier spoke to the pilot 
himself and to some others, it seemed to Aguiar that he knew that he would die (DI III 
75). MX makes here a false division of the words: “Parece que supo que avia de morir 
al Viemes” <II 757), instead of “morir. A1 viemes....“ In December, 1554, he simply 
declared: “Falecio con antes saber su muerte” (DI III 131). In 1556 the witness Pedro 
Vaz already declared in the (}oa process that he had heard from the pilot of the Santa 
Cruz that Xavier prophesied the day and hour of his death (MX II 195). But in 1584 
Teixeira wrote to Ribadeneyra: “N3o sabemos d’elle, que o Padre denunciase sua morte 
antes de morrer” (FN IV 969). Teixeira further heard from Antonio that when Xavier 
was in the company of some Portuguese he had said to them: “ ‘Count well and see how 
many of us are here; for within a year the majority of us will no longer be alive.' And 
it so happened. There were seven, and five of them died that year, including Xavier; 
and it seems that with this he prophesied his death” (“Teixeira It., P. 2, c. 25). 
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fever rose ever hi^er and was accompanied by great anguish. During all this 
time, though he was no longer able to eat,’ he remained so patient that no word 
of complaint passed from his lips. 

Since Francis now felt that his death was near, he ordered Antonio to take 
all of his possessions—^books, letters, clothes, and pictures—^immediately to the 
ship.*’ 

He then lost consciousness. Though he became delirious, he did not say 
anything absurd. With a cheerful countenance, and with his eyes raised to heaven, 
he held a kind of colloquy with God, speaking in a loud voice and in the different 
languages which he knew, but also one which Antonio did not understand. As 
he spoke, he repeatedly inserted verses from the Psalms in Latin; and he could 
frequently be heard saying: “Tu autem meorum peccatorum et delictorum mise¬ 
rere!" ("Have mercy on my sins and failings!") He spoke thus with great fervor 
for five or six hours. The name of Jesus was constantly upon his lips, and Ant<Huo 
often heard him say: "Jesu, fiili David, miserere mei!" ("Jesus, S<m of David, 
have mercy on me!”) 

He remained thus, without eating anything, through Thursday and Friday; 
and he was so forbearing that he did not cause the least difBculty to the one 
who was assisting him. 

On Saturday, November 26, he lost his voice and ceased to recognize anyone. 
It was not until noon of Thursday, December 1, that he was able to speak again 
and to identify those about him. His words were directed primarily to the most 
Blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for which he had always had a 
great devotion. And he also could be heard frequently saying: "Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy on me!" and "Virgin, Mother, be mindful of me!"“ 

On the day ^fore his death, Francis turned his eyes towards Christovio, 
his Indian servant. Filled with grief and compassion, he repeated three times 
in Portuguese: "You poor fellow!” The meaning of these words was not understood 
at once. Did Francis foresee how, after his death, his servant would surrender 
himself to a dissolute life in Malacca and be killed there by a arquebus' shot 
while he was in this condition? From then on the ailing priest and Anttmio 
were alone in the hut of Diogo Vaz de AragAo. 

On the evening of Friday, December 2, Antonio could see that death was 
approaching, and he decided to keep watch by him throughout the night. The 
dying priest kept his eyes constantly fixed upon a crudfix which had been put 
up where he could see it by his companion. It was already past midnight when 
Antonio saw that the end was near. "I placed a candle in his hand,” Antonio 


’ Antonio 660-663. 

>0 As *Lacerda learned from Antonio (109). 

•* Valignano writes: “Antonio de Santa Fe told me when I met him still living in 
China as a good Christian, old and respectable, that one day before he died the priest 
almost^ always had his eyes lifted up to heaven or fixed upon a definite spot; and he 
spoke in a language which Antonio did not understand; and he spoke in this manner... 
those two days before he died. And from what I heard from him, if seemed to us that 
he spoke with (Jod our Lord in his mother tongue {hablando en su lengua natural )" 
(260). Meant is Basque, since Antonio, who had been a student in St. Paul's (Allege, 
could have understood Latin, Portuguese, and Spanish without difficulty. 

12 Antonio 662-663. 

12 Valignano heard this directly from Antonio when he was staying in Macao in 1578- 
1579 (260-261). According to him Christovao died a few months, according to Lucena six 
months, later (10, 27). Sousa translates Valignano’s words: "Ay triste de ti!” with *0 
miseravel!" (Or. Conqu. 1, 4, 1, 90). Brou makes a Malabar of Christovio ai 365), but 
he was a canari, an Indian bom in the region of Goa. 
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later wrote in his report, “and with die name of Jesus in his mouth, he returned 
his soul into the hands of his Creator and Lord with great calm and tranquiUty. 
His body and his countenance were filled with peace and of a roseate hue; and 
his blessed soul entered into the enjoymoit of his Creator and Lord, and of the 
reward and deserts which he had so well deserved for the many great services 
which he had rendered to his Lord, and for the great and continuous hardships 
which he had experienced during the ten years that he had labored there. He 
died before dawn on Saturday, December 3, 1552, on the island and harbor of 
Sanchdn, in a straw hut that was not his own, ten years after he had come to 
these regions of India.*' ** His last words, as he was dying, were: "In te, Domine, 
speravi, non confundar in aetemum.” ("In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped; let me 
never be canfounded.”) >3 


5. The Burial an Sancian* 

When Antonio became aware that Master Francis was no longer among the 
living, he called the Portuguese, who remained with Xavier's body’ while Antonio 
went to the Santa Cruz to obtain the vestments which Xavier had used for celebrat¬ 
ing Mass so that he might be laid out in them for his burial.^ While Antonio 
was away, Diogo Vaz de AragSo took the saint’s reliquary as a remembrance of 
him, but he later restored it to Father Melchior Nimes at the latter's request.^ 
Those who learned of Xavier's death from Antonio were greatly grieved at the 
loss of one whom they had loved so much, and to whom they were so greatly 
devoted. Some of these returned with Antonio to help him with the burial. 
Antonio then remembered that the Chinese were accustomed to bury their dead 
in a wooden cofiBn. When he mentioned this to the others, it seemed to them 
that it would be good to have a coflBn made for the body. When this was finished, 
since the ground in the immediate vicinity was permeated with water, they decided 
that Xavier's grave should be dug at some distance from th^ huts of the Portuguese, 
at a site about halfway up on the headland of the bay opposite the Santa Cruz.* 
Because of the great cold, only four persons sailed in a boat to a landing on the 
promontory—Antonio, two mulatto slaves, one of whom was Jorge Mendes, and 
a Portuguese,3 about whom nothing further is known.* After the men had dug 


N Antonio 662-665. The two drafts do not agree in their data on the day and month. 
For the date of his death we follow the second. The cause of his death was, according 
to Ventura, "febre e piloris" (MX II 281, in the Latin text "pleuritis,* ibid. 332); accord¬ 
ing to P6rez, "dolor de sangre prioris* <DI III 251; Informaedo 76), that is, a pleurisy. 
In 1947 we saw at the castle of Xavier the Ultima enfermedad de S. Francisco Xavier of 
Jos6 Maria Larrea, SJ. Antonio could have noted the time from an hourglass like those 
which were then generally used. Cieslik has written of Sebastian Kimura that he 
always had an hourglass with him so that he could correctly measure his time of prayer 
(NZM 15 [1959] 89). We have discussed the controversy over the day of his death up 
to 1900 <DI III 662-665). On the later controversies, see E. Escalada, La tumba de San 
Francisco en San-Cian (China) y la fecha cierta de su muerte (obra de controversia) 
(Pamplona, 1944). 

IS As "Lacerda heard from Antonio himself (109): Ps. 31 (30): 2. 

* Sections 5 and 6 have been written by J. Wicki. 

1 DI III 664-665 (Antonio China). 

2 Ibid. 

* DI IV 407-408 (L. Frois, (Joa, November 19, 1559). 

* DI III 667. 

s Ibid. Another manuscript of the same text has three persons (ibid. 666). 

* ^ II 472 (the nineteenth witness in the process at Cochin in 1616, Brother Joseph 
a Nativitate Domini) and 796 (A. China, with a question mark). 
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the grave and were about to place the coffin in it, one of them suggested to Antonio 
that it would be good to bury the body with a large amount of lime so that it 
would consume the flesh and make it easier to transfer the bones to India. The 
four agreed that this should be done. Th^ returned to the camp of the Portu¬ 
guese and obmined four sacks of lime. They then sailed back to the promontory 
and placed two sacks of lime beneath, and two sacks over, the body. The coffin 
was then lowered into the ground for its temporary biuial. After ^e grave had 
been filled with earth, Antonio placed some stones upon it to mark the site so 
that later, if someone of the Society should come to this deserted spot, he could 
find it. Those who had assisted at the burial then left and returned to the camp, 
overcome with sorrow at having lost such an excellent and saintly man.^ All' 
of this took place between Friday, the second, and Sunday, the fourth, of December, 
1552.* 

6. The Translation to Malacca and Goa (February 17, 1553—March, 1554) 

In the middle of February, 1553, the Santa Cntz was being readied for its 
return voyage to Malacca. Xavier’s body had by this time been buried for two 
and one-half months on Sancian, and the faithful Antonio asked himself if Master 
Francis should be left alone upon the island. He expressed his doubts to Diogo 
Vaz de Aragfio, the captain of the ship, who then shared his perplexity. He sent 
a Portuguese to open the grave and to discover the condition of the body. To 
his astonishment, the man found the body perfectly fresh and incorrupt, just as 
it had been at the time of death. He cut off a piece of flesh the size of a finger 
from near a knee and brought it to the captain in order to prove to him the perfect 
preservation of Francis' body. When Vaz saw the piece of flesh and perceived 
that it had no evil odor, he praised God and ordered the cofSn to be brought 
with the body, and also the lime, so that this would consume it during the voyage 
if the Lord did not determine otherwise.' The body was consequently brought 
on board the ship. It was apparently at this time t^t it was dressed in a new 
silk garment which had been fotmd in the priest’s traveling bag, and which he 
had intended to wear at the audience of the emperor. ^ After a normal voyage, 
the ship reached Malacca on March 22, 1553. As usual, a sloop was sent on 
ahead to inform the people of the city that the ship was near. And this time 
it brought as well the singular news that the Santa Cruz was bringing with it 
the body of Meister Francis. ^ The city was at the time in a state of serious want, 
but the people spared no efforts to give the body of the priest a worthy re¬ 
ception. Diogo Pereira fmrchased a considerable amount of wax and ordered 
candles to be rnade.^ It was already late when the ship arrived and a processicm 


^ DI III 667. 

* Schurhammer for decades unflinchingly accepted December 3 as the day of Xavier's 
death, but this is not at all certain, and even improbable, since this date is preserved 
in only one manuscript <DI III 663), which consistently gives contradictory numbers and 
week days. Many other authors and Antonio China in the same report, but in a different 
copy, 9 ve December 2 <DI III 662, and note 32 on p. 663). It is consequently not easy 
to indicate on what days the boat sailed to the Portuguese. The burial, at any rate, 
occurred on Sunday, December 4, 1552. [See J. Wicki, "Starb Xaver am 2. oder 3. Dezember 
1552?” Neue Zeitschrift fUr Missionswissenschaft 32 (1976) 222-223.1 

' DI III 668^. 

t Brou II 371; the passage there, cited from Tursellinus V 13, has nothing to do 
with this. 

3 DI III 671. 

4 Valignano, Hist. 266. 
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could not be organized at the time. Since in November, 1552, Xavier had given 
strict orders to the superior of the residence in Malacca to leave the city because 
of the attitude of Dom Alvaro de Ataide,^ there were no Jesuits in the city to 
receive the body of the deceased provincial. It was therefore laid out in a house 
near the harbor. News of its preservation spread throughout the city. The 
vicar ordered the coffin to be opened, and it was again discovered that the body 
was whole and incorrupt.* On the following day there was a great procession 
from the harbor to the church of the Jesuits, Nossa Senhora do Monte. The 
whole city, including the clergy and the ambassador Diogo Pereira, took part in 
it. Such a procession had never before been seen in Malacca. When it reached 
the church of the Society, the Office of the Dead was recited in the usual manner, 
and the body of Francis was buried for a second time in the nave of the church 
in front of the altar, but without lime. The Kaffirs who assisted at the biuial used 
little care in trampling upon the earth over the body of the saint; and, as a 
consequence, its nose was flattened at this time.^ Some later declared that the 
arrival of the body had freed the city from the pestilence which had been afflicting 
it.* The body rested where it had been buried from March 23 until August 15, 
1553.* In the meantime, in April, Father Beira arrived from India. He was 
on his way to his mission territory, the Moluccas, where he was superior. He 
had heard, of course, that Xavier's body was incorrupt and was naturally eager 
to see it before he continued on his voyage to the Moluccas. He therefore went 
to the church of the Society one night with his confreres and some others who 
had been informed of his plan, including Diogo Pereira. There, in the quiet darkness 
only relieved by the light of flickering candles, he had the grave reopened. He 
then saw for himself that Xavier’s body was whole and incorrupt. All who were 
present expressed their thanks and praise to God and reverently 'kissed the body. 
Beira did not think that it would be proper to have the body reinterred. He 
ordered a casket to be prepared and reverently placed the body within it. He 
then declared that it should be kept with great respect within the house. When, 
on August 15, he sailed on for the Moluccas, he left behind one of the brothers 
whom he had brought with him, Manuel de Tdvora, to remain as a guard for 
Francis' mortal remains." 

Meanwhile the monsoon wind for the voyage to India had begun and Tdvora 
had been joined by another brother of the Society, *Pedro Alcd^ova, who had been 
sent by (^me de Torres, the superior of Japan, to explain the needs of the 
mission to authorities in India, and who, on his way to Malacca, had visited 
Sandan.» When the two brothers wished to leave Malacca with the body of 
the saint, there was only one ship in the harbor bound for India. It was the 
old ship of Lobo de Noronha, so decrepit that Joao de Mendonga would not 
entrust his wares from <^hina to it; and there was a general conviction that the 
ship would not survive a storm." When Xavier’s body was brought on board 
this ship in December, 1553," its captain was only too glad to receive it. He 


* EX II 507 (Xavier to Francisco P^rez, Sancian, November 12, 1552). 
« DI III 670.671 

^ DI III 67(W73. 

» DI III 673. 

* Ibid. 

» DI III 672^75. 

u DI III 144 675, see also 76 81 123-124 177-178. 

" Lucena 905. 

« MX II 242. 

" Tursellinus V 14. 
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reserved a special room for it and covered the body with silk and generously 
provided it with fragrant scents and perfumes.^ 

During these solemn days in Malacca, there had been only one who failed 
to take part in the festivities. This was Dom Alvaro de Ataide, who had from 
the very beginning no relish for what was going on.** He may have already at 
this time been afflicted with leprosy. He was, at any rate, later removed from 
his offlce; and he eventually died in the prison in Lisbon. ^ When he sailed from 
Malacca for the kingdom, he left behind him an ugly remembrance that lasted 
for decades.** 

The course of the ship bearing Xavier's body from Malacca to India was not 
entirely smooth. As it was sailing past the island of Pulo Penang, it was driven 
onto a sand bank by a hurricane; but the wind then suddenly veered and the 
ship became afloat again.** It encountered even worse trouble near Ceylon, 
where it was caught in a shallows and, with its broken mast, was practically 
given up for lost. Nevertheless, after the people on the ship had invoked the 
help of Father Master Francis, they were freed from their peril and were able 
to continue on to Cochin without incident.** From there the ship then sailed 
along the coasts of Travancore and Malabar to Bhatkal. 

According to the instructions which had been left by Xavier, Father Melchior 
Nunes Barreto, after the deaths of Caspar Barzaeus and Manuel de Morals, had 
become the rector of the college in Goa and vice-provincial. ** He had been 
making a visitation in (}uilon when he first heard of Xavier's death.** After 
returning to Ck>a, he learned that Francis' body was being brought to India. He 
then went to the viceroy, Dom Affonso Noronha, and asked him to place a fusta 
at his disposal so that he could go and obtain the remains of the priest. His 
request was readily granted. Nunes Barreto then took with him Fem2o Mendes 
Pinto, who had offered to go with him,** three confreres, among whom was 
Manuel Teixeira, and four boys who helped with the instruction in Christian 
doctrine. 

The fusta encountered Lobo de Noronha's ship, which was coming from Cochin 
decked with flags, banners, and awnings, in the neighborhood of Bhatkal. The 
boys, wearing wreaths about their heads and bearing branches in their hands, 
boarded the ship as they sang the Gloria. As Xavier's body was transferred to 
the fusta, salvos were fired by the artillery. The body was placed in a coffin 
lined and covered with damask. A brocaded pall was then spread over the 
whole. The body had already been clothed in an alb and a richly embroidered 
surplice. Despite the fact that this latter had been immersed in lime, it seemed 
to be as fresh and new as if it had only been recently made. Nunes later took 
it with him to Japan so that he might wear it when speaking with the king of 
that land.** Xavier's face had been covered; his hands had been crossed and 
tied together; and his feet had been encased in slippers. Mendes Pinto was 
deeply moved by the sight of his body, and he wept hoely as he kissed the feet 

IS DI III 675. 

*s MX II 276 (Galeote Pereira, witness at Cochin in 1556). 

n MX II 893: Couto VI, 10, 18. 

»» DI XII 549. 

** MX II 419 (Antonio Pereira, witness at Malacca in 1556). 

** DI III 675. 

** EX II 341-342 (Xavier, (3oa, April 6, 1552); DI III 218-219. 

*2 DI III 218-219. 

** MX II 904: DI III 144. 

*♦ DI III 145. 
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of the priest with whom he had so frequently spoken in the past. His earlier 
desire to spend the remainder of his life in Ae service of God, and if possible 
in the Society,^ was rekindled within him. 

Tbe fusta bearing the body of the saint arrived at Ribandor, a half a league 
from Goa, during the night of March 15.^ When the news of the ship's coming 
was learned in St. Paul's College, all the priests and brothers rose up and went 
to the quay. The following day, the Fri^y of Passion Week, Xavier's remains 
were brou^t solemnly into the city. The viceroy and others thought that the 
bells of the cathedral and of the other churches in the city should be nmg, but 
the priests preferred the usual tolling of the bells for the dead. The viceroy, 
cathedral chapter, and members of the confraternity of the Misericordia took 
part in the solemn procession. These last had brou^t with them a cofiin, but 
it proved to be unnecessary. Ninety boys dressed in white cassocks and carrying 
lighted candles in their himds also took part in the procession. Mendes Ilnto 
later declared that he had never seen such a throng. ^ Many witnessed the proces¬ 
sion from the windows and walls of the city. The Rua Direita, the most important 
street in Goa, was sprinkled with fragrant scents and perfumes. Two servers 
carrying silver censers incensed the coflSn as they walked on either side of it 
in the procession that passed the long distance from the quay to the College of 
St. Paul, which lay on the edge of the city. Despite the difficulties caused by 
the press of the crowds, the college was finally reached. 

All wished to see Xavier's body. Since this was quite impossible under the 
circumstances, the priests placed the coffin in the chapel of the college without 
showing the body to the people. The viceroy did not persist in his desire to 
see the remains but simply kissed the casket and returned to his home. When 
the people realized that they would not be shown the body, they gradually gave 
up hope and went their separate ways. Some men and women, however, still 
remained and earnestly asked to be shown the body; and they could not be 
persuaded to leave. Since Nunes Barreto now saw that there was less confusion 
and fewer people on hand, he had the grating of the chapel closed and the body 
of the saint displayed to those who were before it. All were deeply moved by 
what they saw; and after they had returned home and had reported their good 
fortune, a new wave of enthusiasm swept through the city. The press of those 
who came to see the body now became so great that their requests could no 
longer be rejected. Nimes Barreto took the necessary measures for security and 
permitted the people to enter the chapel, but only a few at a time. They approached 
the bier two by two, knelt down, and reverently kissed Xavier's hands and feet 
and touched their rosaries to his body. This continued until Simday night. Nimes 
Barreto and Baltasar Diaz then took the body from the coffin in which it had 
been and, after removing some lime which still adhered to it, they placed it 
in another coffin which had been made for it. This was then placed in a tomb 
which had been cut into the brickwork at the side of the altar and had been 
plastered both inside and out and equipped with a wooden door which could be 
locked with a key. Aires BrandSo, who has left a report of this deposition, 
closes his account with the words; "We are very much consoled to have his holy 
body with us, but even more in our belief that his soul is with God, interceding 
for the good spirit and increase of His Society." “ 


» Ibid., also 175-176. 

» Ibid. 176. 

” DI III 144-145. 

» More detailed in BrandSo’s letter from Goa of December 23, 1554 (DI III 176-177); 
also Nunes Barreto of April, 1554 (DI III 76-77). 
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On the Friday after the arrival of Xavier’s body in Goa, the canons of the 
cathedral celebrated a Mass for Father Master Francis; but inst e ad of a Mass 
for the Dead, they offered the Mass of the Holy Cross. On Saturday, the Fran¬ 
ciscans celebrated a votive Mass De Beata for the same intention. 

In 1575 the first provincial congregation of the Jesuits of India wished to 
see the saintly body transferred to a worthier site, but still not within the church, 
since Xavier had not as yet been canonized.^ In 1582 it was brought to the 
chapel of the novices. Francis' nephew Jerdnimo Xavier was the novice master 
at the time. At about this same time the provincial, Rui Vicente, was able to 
inform the general in Rome that the novices would draw much profit from the 
presence of Father Master Francis, since they frequently visited his tomb during 
the day and were encouraged by the remembrance of his virtues and merits. 
In 1605 Francis' body was transferred to the main chapel of the college, and a 
picture of him was placed on its Gospel side. ^ The body was still later transferred 
to the church of Bom Jesus, where it still remains and is the object of great 
veneration. 

Francis Xavier was beatified on October 25, 1619, and canonized on March 
12, 1622, by Pope Gregory XV. Among the first petitioners for his beatification 
had been John III, the king of Portugal, who in 1556 ordered his viceroy in India 
to have testimonies taken on his life and virtues.^ Another was the duke of 
Bungo, Otomo Yoshishige, Dom Francisco, who asked the pope for this through 
the intervention of Valignano in 1583 and 1584.^ 

Epiloc 

Only ten years had been granted to Xavier for his labors in the East, and 
he was able to work specifically among the pagans and the newly converted 
Qiristians in only a littie more than half of these. The rest of his time was 
taken up by his long and difficult voyages at sea and his extended delays in Por¬ 
tuguese harbors as he waited for the next opportimity to sail. But during this 
short period of time he had accomplished marvels. His whole course of life 
had been directed at carrying out the commission which he had received from 
Ignatius and from Pope Paul III, as indicated in the latter’s briefs of 1540. In 
his extensive travels, he was not motivated by a spirit of adventure. He was 
duty boiind to interest himself in the actual and potential Christians of the 
East. It was on this account that he sailed at the first opportunity to the Fishery 
Coast and dedicated his first years to the abandoned Paravas. Then, when he 
heard of the neophytes in Macassar, he wished to be also of assistance to them; 
and he asked for light on this difficult decision at the tomb of the apostle in 
SlU) Tom6. As soon as he heard in Malacca that there was already a priest in 
Macassar, he sstiled to Amboina, and then on to the Moluccas in order to work 
there among the native Christians. On his return to Malacca, he met a fugitive 
Japanese who aroused his interest in Japan. After providing for the cares of 
India, he went to the Land of the Rising Sun and remained there for more than 


29 DI III 77. Some Dominicans in (joa showed themselves less happy about the 
veneration shown to Xavier (see DI III 123 429). 

30 DI X 314 359 385. 

31 DI XII 613. 

32 DI XII 994. 

33 DI III 470471 (Lisbon, March 28, 1556). 

34 Q 6172 6175. 
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two years. There he learned of Japan's great cultural dependence upon China; 
and he there conceived the plan of first carrying the faith to China, since Japan 
would then follow its example. 

Xavier was, moreover, careful to secure the continuation of the work which 
he had begun by sending priests, brothers, and lay assistants to the places which 
he had himself visited so that they might strengthen the people in their faith. 
He was thus not only the pioneer but also the true founder of the Jesuit missions 
in Asia. He moreover foimded numerous colleges in the more important Por¬ 
tuguese settlements so that boys and yotmg men might have the opportunity of 
receiving both a seculzu: and a religious education. He placed great importance 
upon the learning of native languages and the translation of the basic truths of 
Christianity into them. His own life was for all a shining example, so much so 
that he eveiywhere became known simply as "o Padre santo." 
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OUCHI Yoshitaka-ki 

At the end of this single voliune on the life of Ouchi Yoshitaka, the lord of 
Yamaguchi, there is the following notice: "Written in the temple of Ryfifukuji in 
Yamaguchi in the land of Sud. Winter, Tembim 20, in the middle of the Month 
of Frost [the eleventh month of the limar calendar]. Since this account was 
completed three months after the death of Yoshitaka, probably by a bonze of 
the temple, it is one of the earliest sources which we have on him. Composed 
under the still vivid impression left by his tragic death, it is to a large extent 
a religious and philosophical tract on human destiny, as is intimated by its opening 
words: "No one knows the beginning of his life; no one knows the outcome of 
his death. Who then can find within his heart his fate from his birth imto his 
end?" The description of Yoshitaka's death is of particular interest. There are 
also two other important passages with reference to the advent of the Portuguese 
in Japan. One gives an account of the audience which Francis Xavier had with 
Yoshitaka and a list of the gifts which he presented to him. The other describes 
the rebellion in Yamaguchi, where "firestones” (muskets and cannons), the magical 
weapons from Tenjiku, were employed for the first time. 

The Ouchi Yoshitaka-ki is preserved in two textual traditions, the second 
under the name Ihon Yoshitaka-ki. The two texts have been harmonized and 
printed in Gunsho-ruiju, vol. 13. 

KyOshO-u 

The eighteen books of this chronicle attributed to Otake Shuniyfi describe 
the wars for supremacy in KyushQ among the princely houses of the ^limazu, 
Otomo, and Kikuchi, but the Sue, Ouchi, Mdri, Ryuzdji, Tsukushi, Tachibana, 
ltd, and other families are also taken into account. It gives the history of 
Hideyoshi's Kjrushd campaign (1586-1587) and ends with "The Rebellion of Ishida 
Mitsunari” (Battle of Sekigahara, in 1600). Though the work is not dated, it is 
apparently from the seventeenth century. The author used as his primary sources 
traditions and documents of the Kikuchi, Ogata, Matsura, Harada, Akizuki, Shdni, 
Shimazu, and Otomo families. 


■ This appendix is not a translation but rather a rearranged and abbreviated version 
of the original German. The appendix as first printed was not written by Father 
Schurhammer but largely compiled from background material sent to him by Father 
Cieslik, some of which has already been incorporated into the notes and is consequently 
redundant. In its present form, it may still be of considerable use since there is no 
discussion of native Japanese historiography for the sixteenth century in Historians 
of China and Japan, edited by W. G. Beasley and E. G. Pulleyblank (London, 1961), though 
the work contains a valuable essay by C. R. Boxer dealing with European historians 
of this period: "Some Aspects of Western Historical Writing on the Far East, 15(X)-1800” 
(pp, 307-321). (Translator’s note.) 
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CHOOOKlMaiSAN-KI 

The author of this work and the year of its composition are unknown. It 
consists of a single volume describing the growth and decline of the Amako 
during the time from Tembun to Eiroku. The Amako were a branch of the 
Sasaki of Omi. Amako Mochihisa became governor of Izumo in the fourteenth 
century. Hie chronicle is primarily concerned with Amako Tsunehisa, who fought 
against the expansion of the Ouchi and the MOri, losing in the end to Mdri 
Motonari. Though the reporting is not always reliable, the ChUgoku-chiranM 
contains important data on the wars between the Ouchi, MAri, and Amako. It 
ends with the victory of Mbri Motonari over Amako in the battle near Toda in 
Eiroku 6 (1563). 

The victorious M6ri Motonari spared the lives of Amako Yoshishisa and 
his relatives. The last sentence of the work reads as follows: "Since then the 
might of Motonari has continually increased." It therefore seems to have 
been written by a vassal of the MAri, probably in the Eiroku or TenshA periods 
(1563-1590). It has been published in Gtmsho-ruiia 13 (1959-196(^). 

INTCKU TAIHBIKI 

This extensive account of the wars, careers, and fortunes of the princes in 
western Japan from around 1470 to 1600 is a valuable and ftequently cited work. 
It was begun by Kagawa Masanori, a vassal of the Kikkawa of Iwakuni, and was 
continued after his death by his second son, GyAshin, who completed it in 1695, 
as is noted in its foreword. It is a typical work of the end of the seventeenth 
century and of the beginning of the Genroku period, when "war stories" were in 
great vogue. Popularly, and not critically, written, it combines historical events 
with numerous anecdotes and legends of little or no worth. Despite this defect, 
it is extraordinarily rich in source materials. The original eighty-one Japanese 
volumes were published in 1915 in TsQzpku Nihon Zemhi, vols. 13 and 14. 

HonchA-tsOgan 

This large and ambitious work of 310 volumes was composed at the request 
of the ruling Tokugawa by the coiirt Confucianist Hayashi Shunsai (1618-1680), a 
son of the famous Hayashi DAshun, or Kazan (1583-1657). By an official decree 
the Kokushi-kan (Historical Institute) had been erected in Edo in 1664 and its 
direction given to the Hayashi, a Confucianist family. Annals, genealogies, and 
other historical soiuxes were collected by the institute and the Honchd-ts&gan 
compiled from them. Completed in October, 1670, it has the following divisions: 
Zempen, 3 volumes on the age of the gods; Seihen, 40 on the period from Jimmu- 
TennA to Uda-TennA (889-897); Zokuhen, 230 on that from Daigo-Tennd to Go-Y6zei- 
TennA (898-1611); 30 of an epitome, 5 of an appendix, and 2 of sources and ex¬ 
planations. Annalistic in its arrangement, the Honchd-ts&gan is written in the 
Chinese literary style (kambun). The sources have been critically compiled and 
the observations of its author are balanced and reserved. Data on Yamaguchi 
are found in seven books of annals from the time of the emperor Go-YAzei in 
Volmne 188 of the Zokuhen, The Nihon-ts&gan of Father Villion is probably 
identical with this work, since there is no other known by this name. It has been 
printed in eighteen volumes in the collection Kokusho-Kank&kaisdosho (1918-1920). 
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Yamaguchi-kbn Shiryaku (A Short History of the Prefecture of Yamaguchi) 

Ihis and the following two chronicles are from the pen of a well-known 
historian of Yamaguchi, Kondd Kiyoshi, who was bom in Hagi in 1833 of die 
noble family of Odama but was adopted by Kondd Gisuke. His original name of 
IchirO was later changed to ShirO, but he is best known under that of Kiyoshi. 
He early showed an interest in history and archaeology. Living in Yamaguchi, 
Hachiman-baba, he was for a long time a teacher in the provincial academy of 
Shokd-gakusha. He also exercised the functions of a Shintd priest. He died on 
January 4, 1916, at the age of eighty-foixr, and is buried in the Shimpuku-ji temple. 
All of his writings, including his collections of historical materials, are found in 
the Yamaguchi-kenritsu Toshokan (Provincial Library of Yamaguchi), of which 
he was one of the two principal founders. His historical works are based upon 
the kdshd-gaku school, which insists upon the collation and critical examination 
of original texts. His Yamaguchi-ken PUdo-shi in 106 volumes is considered to be 
his most significant work. 

Yamaguchi-ken Shiryaku, as its title indicates, is a compendium of the history 
of the prefecture of Yamaguchi, which was formed in 1871 from the earlier 
provinces of Sud and Nagato. In his foreword to this history, Kondd gives an 
account of its origins. During his long years of teadiing, he was repeatedly asked 
by his students about provincial matters. As an answer to these, he began the 
vniting of a history of the area but was unable to continue with it because of his 
other numerous activities. After his retirement he was able to take up the work 
again and complete it. The first three books are concerned with Sud, the second 
three with Nagato. Book 1 gives the genealogies of the Ouchi and Mdri and a 
brief account of the province down to Kdji 3 (1557). Book 2 continues with the 
family tree of the Mdri and events from Eiroku 3 to Bunkyd 3 (1560-1863). Book 

3 gives the history of the province from Ganji 1 to Meiji 1 (1864-1868), treating 
especially the Meiji restoration, in which the Mdri played a significant role. Book 

4 has a general introduction and a history of the province of Nagato down to 
Kdji 3 (1557). Book 5 gives the genealogy of the Nagato Mdri, a collateral line, 
and events from Eiroku 5 to Meiwa 7 (1562-1770). Book 6 contains the history 
of the province from Meiwa 8 to Meiji 2 (1771-1869). The first three books were 
block-printed and published in a single volume in 1882, the second three were 
published in the same maimer the following year. 

For the life of St. Francis Xavier, the following sections of the Yamaguchi-ken 
Shiryaku are of particular importance: the genealogies of the Ouchi with their 
biographical data, the rule of Ouchi Yoshitaka, the fall of the house of Ouchi 
(Book 1), and the death of Yoshinaga (Book 4). Since Kondd was an intimate 
friend and collaborator of Father Villion, it may be said that practically all the 
material assembled by the latter goes back to this objective and reliable historian 
of Yamaguchi. 

OucHi-SHi JiTSUROKi (Authentic Account of the History of the Ouchi) 

This history of the Ouchi by Kondd Kiyoshi consists of thirty books (kan), 
three more of supplements, and one of corrections, which were all printed in five 
volumes in 1885. The author first gives the biographies of the eleven generations 
of Ouchi down to Yoshitaka. These are then followed by the biographies of the 
wives and concubines of Ouchi Hiroyo, Yoshinori, and Yoshitaka, and by the 
biographies of the relatives, chief vassals, and other important individuals in the 
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service of the Ouchi, including painters and writers, and of the leading vassals of 
Sue Harukata. The appendices contain (1) a genealogy of the Ouchi, (2) a list 
of names appearing in the different Ouchi sotu'ces, and (3) a catalog of the Ouchi 
vassals. The work is particularly valuable as a collection of source materials. 
Ouchi Yoshitaka is discussed in Book 11. Biographies of Ouchi Yoshinaga, Sue 
Harukata, Sugi Shigenori, Sugi Takayasu, Sugi Okishige, NaitO Okimori, and 
others are given in Book 28. 

Yamaguchi-meishO<yOseki-zushi (Illustrated (kiide to the ^ghts and Antiquities 
of Yamaguchi) 

This is a popular but accurate guide to Yamaguchi and its environs by Kondd 
Kiyoshi. The historical background and citations from poems or famous in* 
dividuals, if available, are given for each of the areas and mcmuments discussed. 
The section in Book 1 on the Ouchi palace is of particular interest for Xavier's 
time. The guide was published in two volumes (1893-1894). 
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1. List A: Jesuits and Captains who Sailed to Japan^ 

Do tempo determinado em que vierSo os Padres da India pera JapSo, e 
Irm^os, e pello conseguinte os capit2es todos desta viagem de Jap&o continua- 
dos do anno de 1549 por diante. 

Em 1549 veyo da India o P” Mestre Francisco Xavier, qne era praeposito 
provincial das Indias Orientaes, e foi hum dos primeiros dez companheiros de 
Nosso P* Ignacio de Loyola, preposito geral da Companhia, de santa memoria. 
Troixe o P® Mestre Francisco consigo pera JapSo o P« Cosme de Torres, hespanhol, 
que ainda era novi$o em Goa, e o Irm&o Jo2o Fernandes, cordovez. VierSo em 
hum junco de hum Ladr^ China, por nome Ayvao; e chegarao ao porto da cidade 
de Cangoxima^ do reino de C^c^uma^ dia de Nossa Senhora de Agosto do dito 
anno. Em 1550 veyo a Japao ao porto de Ximabara ^ em hum junco Dom Fernando 
de Menezes; ^ e no mesmo anno veyo Duarte da Gama por capitSo de huma nao 
a Firando,^ e em sua companhia o Balthazar Gago, portuguez, e o Irmao Duarte 
da Silva, tambem portuguez.^ 

Em 1552 veyo Manoel Preto^ em hum junco ao porto de Yamagaua,^ no reyno 
de Qacquma. 


^ The list was found in a codex which Frois, according to his own account, began 
in Nagasaki in 1585 and continued until his death in 1597. It is only preserved in a copy 
which Brother Jofto Alvares, at the request of the mission procurator in Lisbon, had 
made in Macao in 1745. The copy is in the Ajuda library in Lisbon with the signature 
49-4-56. List A is on ff. 3-4 (cf. Schiitte, Introductio 283-^. On the collection Jesuitas na 
Asia, to which our codex belongs, see our study "Die Schatze der Jesuitenarchive in 
Makao and Peking," GS 11 3-12). Boxer gives the main contents of the list in As viagens 
de Japdo e dos sens capitdes-mores (1550-1640) <Macau, 1941) along with a photograph 
of the first page of the list (until 15^). We give the list only up to 1574, since it is 
only up to then that Xavier is confused with individuals on this list. An almost verbatim 
copy of our list is in the Academia Real de la Historia in Madrid: Jesuitas legajo 21, 
paq, 1, ff. 4-6v. 

2 Kagoshima. 

3 Satsuma. 

4 Shimabara. 

5 He is the "don Hernando, hidalgo," mentioned by AnjirO in 1548 <DI I 336). 

^ Hirado. On September 20, 1555, Cktgo wrote from Hirado: "Em todo o tempo que 
Duarte da Gama andou nestas partes, que foi espaco de seis annos, em huma nao sua, 
o de que se prezou mais neste tempo, e de que teue cargo, foi de nos fazer caridades* 
(Cartas 1598, 42). Gama sailed for six years in China and Japan, from 1549 on. 

7 Xn 1552 Gago and Silva sailed with AlcAgova for China, and from there, on August 2, 
in another ship for Japan, where they arrived on August 14, "indo em nossa Companhia 
dous portugueses. A primeira terra que tomamos de lapSo, foy huma ilha que se chama 
Tandxuma, onde ja estiuera o padre Mestre Francisco," by which Kagoshima is meant, 
since Xavier was never in Tanegashima. They sailed eight days later from there for 
Bungo (ibid. 23). Thus against Frois, Geschichte 20. 

• According to list B he sailed in 1551. 

’ Yamagawa, south of Kagoshima. 
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Em 1553 veyo a Jap&o o Irm&o Pedro de Alcdceva^ com Duarte da Gama 
na segunda vez que cd veyo.^i 

Em 1554 veyo Dom Francisco Palha^ a Bungo, e em sua companhia o P* 
MelchiorP superior universal da India, e o P. Caspar VilellaP e os IrmSos Guilher- 
mep Melchior DiasP e FemSo MendezP 

Em 1556 foi Diogo Vaz de Aragao ^ a Firando. 

. Em 1557 veyo Francisco Martins ^ ao porto de Firando em hmna nao mandada 
por Francisco Barretto antes de ser Govemador da India.^ 

Em 1558 veyo Leonel de Souza a Firando; e Guilherme PereyraP irmSo de 
Diogo Pereyra, a Bungo. 


Atcdgova arrived in Jjapan in 1552 and sailed back from there with Gama in 1553. 

With Duarte da Gama on Gama's second voyage. Gama's voyage in 1549 is con¬ 
sequently to be cancelled, as is also his voyage to Hirado in 1550, where Xavier was 
solemnly received by Pereira de Miranda, and not by Duarte da Gama (EX II 515). At 
the end of 1551, Gama came with Xavier to Sancian; he then sailed on to Siam without 
him so that he could have his ship repaired there. He was not present on Sancian at 
the time of Xavier's death, as Boxer writes, whose six Japanese voyages of (Jama are 
to be reduced to three {Fidalgos in the Far East 29-30). It seems, however, that Gama 
came to Sancian after Xavier's death and before the Santa Cruz sailed for Malacca 
with his body in February, 1553. In 1552 Frois has the surgeon and merchant Luis de 
Almeida visit Torres in Yamaguchi from Hirado {Geschichte 27). But since lists A and 
B do not have any voyages to Hirado in Japan for this year, the visit is probably to be 
placed in 1553, when we encounter Gama there with his ship. In 1555 Almeida went 
again in Gama's ship to Hirado. From there he went to Bungo, where he entered the 
Society (cf. his letter from Hirado of S^tember 16, 1555, in BroUria 51 [1950] 186-197). 
For two of Xavier's prophecies on Sancian, Teixeira (in the Italian translation) appeals 
to a "fratello della Compagnia che a I'hora era mercante Chinese." Since Teixeira 
usually designates Antonio China as the "interprete," and never as mercante Chinese 
(with him the equivalent of "merchant in China"), he seems to mean here Luis de 
Almeida, whom he probably met in Goa in 1554. Gama made his last voyage to Hirado 
in 1555, when he was already determined to return to Portugal (Q 6090). Frois writes 
that when Melchior Nunes Barreto was in China, on the point of seeing to Japan, "estava 
da China pera tanbem se partir pera Japam huma nao muy grande de Duarte da Gama, 
que jA 16 foi algumas vezes" <DI III 318). In his letter of November 23, 1555, M. Nimes 
Barreto wrote from China that ten or twelve days earlier a very rich ship had come 
from Japan, which made everyone enthusiastic for sailing there (Ayres, Subsidios 89); 
and on January 7, 1556, Frois wrote from Malacca that it had been Duarte da (Jama's 
ship, "a qual chegou na fazenda a mais prospera que nunca de la veo" {ibid. 93). 

12 D. Francisco Palha Mascarenhas did not sail to Japan until 1556, as is correctly 
stated on list B (see also Frois, Geschichte 52, and Boxer, The Great Ship 23-24). 

12 Melchior Nimes Barreto sailed from Goa to Japan on April 16, 1554. Tlie 'wrong 
date of 1556, the year of his arrival in Bungo, is probably due to this. 

14 Vilela worked with great success in Japan until 1^, when he was recalled to India. 
He died in Goa in 1572 (DI III f21 576-577; Schiitte, Introductio, index 1031; Frois, Ge- 
schichte, index 529). 

12 Guilherme Pereira was one of Pedro DomAnech's orphan boys who had been sent 
to India in 1551. He entered the Society in Japan in 1558 and died there in 1603 at the 
age of sixty-six (Frois, Geschichte 60). He is not to be confused with the brother of 
Diogo Pereira. 

16 Melchior Dias entered in Lisbon in 1551. He sailed in the same year for India 
and returned with Nunes Barreto to India in 1557 and was there dismissed in 1581. 

17 FemSo Mendes Pinto, the author of the Peregrinagam, as novice of the Society 
of Jesus and envoy. 

16 We encounter Diogo Vaz de Aragao in Bungo in 1546-1551, in Sancian with Xavier 
in 1552 on the point of sailing for Siam, and in Lampacau in 1555-1556, where he wintered 
with Diogo Pereira and Francisco Toscano. He then sailed with M. Nunes Barreto to 
Bungo. By that time he had already sailed several times to Japan (Ayres, Subsidios 95). 

Boxer, The Great Ship 23-24. This was the year of the founding of Macao. 

20 Francisco Barreto was governor of India from 1555 to 1558. 

21 Boxer, The Great Ship 24, and Fidalgos in the Far East 31-32. 
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Em 1559 vcyo Ruy Barretto^ a Firando. 

Em 1560 veyo Manoel de Mendofa^ a Bungo, e Ayres Botelho^ a Firando. 
Em 1561 veyo Femao de Souza^ a Firando, e ahi o matarao com 14 poitugue- 
zes; ^ e vinha a fazer a viagem por Gomes Barretto, que ficou na Qiina.^ 

Em 1562 veyo Pedro Barretto Rolim^ a Yoquxiura;^ e no mesmo anno se 
fez Dom Bartholameu^^ christao, cujo aqueUe porto enu 

Em 1563 veyo Dom Pedro da Guerra “ fazer a viagem por seu irm&o D. Fran¬ 
cisco DessaP que ent^ era capitao de Malaca.^ Veyo ao porto de Yocuxiura, 
e em sua companhia troixe os Padres Luis Frois, portuguez, e Joao Baptista de 
Monte,^ ferrariense e troixerfto consigo Jacome Gongalvez^ e Miguel VatP 


22 Boxer, Fidalgos 32-33. 

» Ibid, 24-25; cfr. Frois, Geschichte 69. 

2« On December 27, 1560, Gago sailed from Bungo for Malacca in the junk of Manuel 
de Mendonca, the nephew of the captain of Malacca, JoAo de Mendon^. The junk, 
which had been severely damaged in the storm, fell apart in Hainan (Frois, Geschichte 
102-106; Cartas 1598, 95-97v). We again encounter Mendon^a with a junk in KyOdomari, 
a harbor of Satsuma (Frois, Geschichte llS-121 156; Boxer, The Great Ship 25-26). 

29 Ayres Botelho played a roll in the so-called sea-water miracle of Xavier in which 
the eighty-five-year-old Chinese Jofio Botelho confuses the Santa Cruz of 1552 with that 
of 1564, the voyage of Ayres Botelho of 1560 with that of D. Pedro de Almeida of 1564, 
and Xavier with one of the three Jesuits who were sailing together (GS III 138-139 255- 
256, IV 436; MX II 594-596). 

26 We enounter six contemporaries with this name in India. The one mentioned 
here cannot be Femfio de Sousa de T6vora, as Boxer presumes (Fidalgos 33), since he 
was captain of Sofala from 1548 to 1551 and died, as it seems, on his return voyage to 
India (Vol. Ill, p. 107). Perhaps it is a question of Femao de Sousa, son of Simfio de 
Faria, whom we encounter in India fiom 1538 to 1547 (Emmenta 370; Q 2936 3010 3295, 
and pi. VIII). 

27 See Frois, Geschichte 153 155 261; Boxer, The Great Ship 26-27. 

25 He made the voyage for his friend Gomes Barreto, who remained with his wife in 
Macao (Boxer, The Great Ship 27). 

2^ On Barreto Rolim's voyage and life, see Boxer, The Great Ship 27-29; cf. Frois, 
Geschichte 156. 

20 On the opening up of the harbor of Yokoseura in the territory of the daimyO 
of Omura, see Frois, Geschichte 152-156; Schiitte, Introductio 709-711. 

21 On the baptism of the daimyO Omura Sumitada, as a Christian Dom Bartholomeo, 
see Frois, Geschichte 156-166. 

22 On D. Pedro da Guerra and his voyage, see ibid, 183-185 190 193 200. He was at 
the time less than thirty. At the end of November he sailed with the other Portuguese 
ships back to China (Boxer, The Great Ship 29). The contemporary reports know nothing 
of Xavier's appearance on this voyage of Guerra, which is given in the second edition 

Tursellinus' life of Xavier and placed in 1552 (5, 9). D. Pedro da Guerra was the 
second son of the alcaide-mor of Muja, D. Garcia de Eca, and D. Antonia da Cunha. 
After returning to Portugal, he retired to his estate near ^mfica, where he died *sem 
estado* (Sousa, Hist. Geneal. XI 716). 

22 His younger brother was D. Francisco de E^a (ibid.). 

26 Captain of Malacca from 1561 to 1564. 

25 Giovanni Battista de Monte was bom about 1528 in Ferrara. He entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1556, arrived in Goa in 1561, and in Japan in 1563. There he worked 
first in Bimgo, and then, from 1566 to 1568, in Goto, where he baptized the twenty-year-old 
successor to the throne. From Goto he went to Aiima and Bungo, and then to Shikoku, 
where he converted the daimyO of Tosa. We encounter him in 1579 in Amakusa, in 
1581 and 1584 in Notsu, and in 1587 in Hirado, where he died that same year (Frois, 
Geschichte 183, and index; Schiitte, Introductio, index 966; Scaduto, Catalogo 101). 

26 Jacome Gonsalves entered as a lay brother in Japan. Two of his letters from 
Hirado are still extant, one of March 3, 1566, to Father Torres, the other of July 3, 1567, 
to his confreres on the death of brother Juan Fernandez (Frois, Geschichte 197; S^iitte 
Introductio, index 927). 

27 Migud Vaz was bom in India, entered the Society in Japan in 1568 or 1569, 
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Em 1564 veyo Dom Pedro de Almeida^ a Firando, e em sua companhia os 
Padres Melchior de Figudredo,^ Joio Cabralf^ Balthazar da Costa,^^ todos por- 
tuguezes. 

Em 1565 veyo Dom Joao Pereyra^ em huma nao a Fucunda,^ aonde pelejou 
com a armada de Firando, que vinha pera Ihe tomar a nao; ^ e em sua companhia 
o P^ Alexandre,^ italiano, somente. VinhSo mais os Padres Boaventura^ e Jo&o 
Baptista,^ hespanhoes, mas ficaram ambos na China e dahi se tomar&o pera a 
Indian 

Em 1566 veyo SimSo de Mendoga^ a 1* vez. E no mismo anno vinhfio da 


labored with great success in Amakusa, where he baptized fourteen hundred individuals 
and built two churches. In 1579 he was sent to Macao to be ordained to the priesthood. 
He returned from there in 1580 and died in 1582 (Frois, Geschichte 183 306 406; Schiitte, 
Introductio, index 1029). 

On this voyage of D. Pedro de Almeida, see the documents on the so-called sea-water 
miracle of Xavier in GS III 138-140 254-257, especially the report of a fellow voyager in 
Cartas 1598, 150-152, translated in Boxer, The Great Ship 309-312; cf. ibid. 30; Frois, Ge- 
schichte 211-213. 

* On Melchior de Figueiredo, see above, p. 597. 

^ Joao Cabral seems to have entered the order in Goa in 1559. He was in the college 
in Cochin in 1561 and was ordained to the priesthood in Goa in 1562. He worked in 
Bungo and Hirado but had to return again to India in 1566 because of illness. After 
being master of novices, superior in Cochin, and rector in Bassein in 1571, he died of 
consumption in Goa in 1575 (Frois, Geschichte 211 222 261; DI IV 289 867; V 618; Valignano 
436437 468469; Schiitte, Introductio, index 887). 

Baltasar da Costa was bom around 1538. He entered the Society in Goa in 1555, 
where he wrote the annual letter in 1562 <DI V 585-616). He arrived, already a priest, 
in Japan in 1564. He was sent back to India in 1575 and dismissed (DI IV 288; SchUtte, 
Introductio, index 906; Frois, Geschichte 266-268). 

42 D. Joao Pereira was the son of the second conde de Feira, D. Manuel Pereira, and 
brother-in-law of the viceroy D. Antonio de Noronha. He had been captain of Malacca 
from 1556 to 1557 (Boxer, Fidalgos 35-37). 

43 Fukuda, now part of the city of Nagasaki, was in the territory of the daimyO of 
Omura. 

44 On the battle with the fleet of the tono of Hirado, see Frois, Geschichte 261-263 
266-268, and Boxer, The Great Ship 30-31. 

^ P. Alessandro Vallareggio was bom in Reggio Emilia in 1529. He entered the 
order in Rome in 1560, sailed to India in 1565 (Wield, Uste 273), arrived in Japan in 1568. 
After working there in Hakata, Shiki, and especially Goto, he was sent back to India, 
at the end of 1570, and from there to Portugal in 1572 (DI VIII 536), where he became 
mission procurator. He died in Ceuta (Africa) in 1580 (Scaduto, Catalogo 150; Frois, 
Geschichte 261; Schiitte, Introductio, index 1628-1629; DI VI 18*; VIII, index 831). 

44 p. Bonaventura, alias Pedro Riera, bom about 1526 in Barcelona, entered the 
Society in Rome in 15^, sailed at the age of thirty-eight for India in 1565, and to Macao 
in 1567 with Father J. B. de Ribera. As the consequence of a change of their plan, they 
did not sail on from there to Japan. He returned from Macao to India in 1571, and from 
there to Portugal in 1573, but died on the way in a shipwreck (Scaduto, Catalogo 125; 
Frois, Geschichte 261; Wicki, Liste 273; DI VI-IX, index). 

47 Father Juan Baptista Ribera was bom in Jerez de la Frontera aroimd 1524, entered 
the order in 1553 or 1554, celebrated his first Mass in Simancas in 1558, was secretary 
of Borgia and general procurator in Rome in 1560, sailed to India in 15^, to Macao in 
1567, was back in India in 1570, sailed to Mozambique in 1574, where he gave Valignano 
an unfavorable report on the mission (DI IX 12*-13*), and then to Portugal. He was 
general procurator of the order from 1582 to 1584 and died in Plasencia in 1594 (Scaduto, 
Catalogo 124; Wicki, Liste 273; DI VI-IX, indices). 

44 Called back by the visitor Gongalo Alvares (DI VIII 529). 

49 Simao de Mendon^ made the voyage for his brother JoAo de Mendonga, who was 
governor of India from February 29 until September 3, 1564 (Ferreira Martins, Crdnica 
301), and had received it as captain of Malacca (1551-1561). He landed in Fulmda and 
brought arms and munitions to the Christian daimyO Omura Sumitada who was being 
seriously threatened by his rebellious subjects (cf. Boxer, The Great Ship 31-32 173-174). 
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India o P. Ramires^ pcra set reytor cm Japfio, e o P* Alcarrds^^ pera ficar na 
China, e ambos se afogarao na nao de [D. Diogo de Menezes] que entao se 
perdeo.® 

Em 1567 veyo Tristao Vaz da Veiga^ a 1* vcz. 

Em 1568 veyo Dom Antonio de Souza.^ 

Em 1569 vinha Manoel Travo^os^ pera JapSo e arriboiL 
Em 1570 veyo a 2* ves Manoel Travagos, e em sua companhia o P. Francisco 
Cabral,^ portuguez, por Superior de Japao; e os Padres OrgantinoP italiano de 
Bressa,^ e Balthazar Lopes,^ portuguez de Villa Vigosa. 

Em 1571 veyo Tristao Vaz da Veiga a 2» vez. 


^ Father Pedro Ramirez, bom in Zafra (Estremadura) in 1529, entered the Society 
in Salamanca, in 1555, made his vows of profession in Lisbon in 1564, and sailed that 
same year for India. He was rector of the college in Goa from 1565 to 1566 and sailed 
in April, 1566, as superior of the Japanese mission to Malacca and China. During the 
coiu'se of this voyage he and Father Alcaraz lost their lives in a shipwreck (DI VI 15*). 
According to another tradition, their ship, which had already been badly damaged by a 
typhoon was sunk by Chinese with whom they were fighting near Hainan (Frois, Ge- 
schichte 287-288). 

Father Fernando de Alcaraz, bom in Navalafiiente in the archdiocese of Toledo 
around 1532, entered the order in AlcalA in 1559, came to Lisbon in 1564, was sent to 
India in 1565 at his own request, and sailed from there with Ramirez for China in 1566, 
where they suffered a tragic end (DI VI 18*). 

s On D. Diogo de Meneses, captain of Malacca from 1564 to 1567, see Boxer, The 
Great Ship 31-33. 

^ On the famed fidalgo Tristao Vaz da Veiga, see Boxer, Fidalgos 37-38, and The 
Great Ship 33. He landed at the harbor of Kuchinotsu in the kingdom of Arima. 

M On D. Antonio de Sousa, see Boxer, The Great Ship 34. He was elected provedor 
of the Misericordia of Goa in 1586 (Ferreira Martins, Historia II 7-9, his signature 137). 
He came "in the place of D. Diogo de Meneses" (Frois, Geschichte 327). 

s Manuel Travassos, bom in Tentugal in the diocese of Coimbra, brought Bishop 
Andr6 d'Oviedo and his companions to Abyssinia in 1557, where they were to prepare 
the way for the patriarch Jo&o Nunes Barreto. On January 20, 1563, he wrote to the 
queen about his services, how he had, for example, intercepted twelve ships smuggling 
pepper to Mecca as he was patrolling the coast of Malabar (TdT: CC J-idWO). He 
distinguished himself at the siege of Cannanore in 1565 (Couto 8, 6, p. 50), and sailed 
to Fukuda in 1569 (cf. Boxer, The Great Ship 34-35; Frois, Geschichte 3W; Valignano 329; 
Couto 7, 4, 4). 

56 On this second voyage of Manuel Travassos as admiral of the voyage to Japan, see 
Boxer, The Great Ship 35, according to which he, a^ it seems, sailed first to Shild in 
Amakusa, then to Fukuda, and finally to the newly opcbed hartx>r of Nagasaki. Accord¬ 
ing to Frois, Francisco Cabral came to Shiki together with Organtino in the junk of 
Estevao Leite. Cabral was coming as superior of the Japanese mission (Geschichte 
404-469). On his life, see ibid, 335; Schiitte, Introductio, index 886^7, and Valignanos 
Missionsgrundsdtze I 2, index, 516-518. 

^ Father Organtino Gnecchi Soldo, was bom in Casto Val Sabbia (Brescia) in 1532. 
He entered the order as a priest in Ferrara in 1556, sailed for India from Lisbon in 
1567, made his vows of profession in Goa in 1568, and died in Nagasaki in 1669, after 
having labored very effectively in Japan. On him see Scaduto, Catalogo 67; Frois, Ge¬ 
schichte 465; Schiitte, Introductio, index 981-983, and Valignanos Missionsgrundsdtze I 2, 
index 557-558. 

56 Brescia. 

55 Baltasar Lopes senior (o Grande), bom between 1533 and 1538 in Villa Vicosa, 
entered the order in 1561. We encounter him in Japan in 1572 at Shimabara and in 
1575 in Omura. At the end of this same year, he sailed for India, arrived in SSo Thom6 
from Malacca on the Coromandel ship, went overland to Goa in 1576, and was back 
acpiin in Japan in 1577. In 1579 he was in Kuchinotsu, in 1583 in Aiima, in 1584 in 
Hirado, in 1587 in Chijiwa, in 1589 in Oyano, in 1606 in Saitsu (today Sakitsu). He died in 
1665 (Frois, Geschichte 466; Schiitte, Introductio, index 953; DI X 4*). There were two 
other Jesuits with this name at the time on the Indian mission. 
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Em 1572 veyo Dom Jo3o de Almeydaf^ e em sua companhia os Padres 
Caspar Coelho^^ e SebastiHo Gongalvesf^ portuguezes. 

Em 1573 vinha D. Antonio de Vilhanaf^ e em stia companhia o P. Gon^allo 
Alvaresf^ portuguez, visitador, e os Padres Manoel Lopes,^ JoSo Velho,^ Joao 
Ntmez,^ e Diogo Fernandes,^ portuguezes; e perdeo-se a nao com toda a gente k 
vista de Amaqura^ em hum tufao que Ihe deu dia de Sancta Praxedis virgem, 
aos 21 de Julho.^ 

Em 1574 veyo Simfto de Mendonga’^ fazer a viagem em lugar de Joao de 
Mendonfa; e no mesmo anno veyo Andr^ Feyo^ em hum junco, e com elle o 
P« Joao Francisco,'^ italiano. 


^ On D. Joao de Almeida, who later settled in Macao, where his house became a 
landmark for ships, see Boxer, Fidalgos 3S-39; The Great Ship 37. 

Father Caspar Coelho, b^m in Porto tetween 1527 and 1531, entered the order in 
Goa in 1560, was in Socotra in 1562 and 1563, on Chorao in 1565 and 1566, and then in 
Goa. In 1572, when he arrived in Japan, he was immediately made superior of shimo 
(the south) and sent to the Goto Islands. He and one companion baptized more than 
35,000 pagans in the territory of Omura. He was the first vice-provincial of Japan from 
1581 to 1590. When the persecution broke out in 1587, he found a refuge in Katsusa 
(Alima), where he died in 1590. Gn him see Frois, Geschichte 427; Schiitte, Introductio, 
index 900-901; Valignartos Missionsgrundsdtze I 2, 520-521. 

62 On Father Seb. Gonsalves, the namesake of the author of the Historia dos Re- 
ligiosos da Companhia de Jesus da India Oriental, see Schurhammer, “Doppelgmger,* 
GS II 129-130. 

63 In the Cochin process in 1616, the ninety-eight-year-old mestizo Domingos Caldeira 
testified *'as an eyewitness” on thr^ alleged Xavier miracles; but in each of these he 
confused the saint with someone else. The second miracle was an alleged prophecy by 
Xavier. He wanted to sail together with the witness on the ship of a D. Francisco de 
Vilhena from Japan to China. When the captain said that he would sail to India 
whether God willed it or not, Xavier warned him of the punishment of God and had 
his baggage taken from the ship. The ship sailed without him and sank diuing a storm. 
Four or five days later the priest saw how the sea was washing ashore the mast and 
wreckage of the ship. The incident refers to the loss of the ship of D. Antonio de 
Vilhena. On July 21, 1573, it sank with the visitor to Japan and his four companions 
during a typhoon near Amakusa (MX II 449450; Barradas in GS IV 455456, II 256, and 
Frois, Geschichte 430431; Boxer, The Great Ship 37-38, and Fidalgos 39). 

64 Father Gon^lo Alvares, a native of Villa Vicosa, entered the order in Coimbra in 
1549. He became the superior of the college there and praepositus of the professed 
house in Lisbon. In 1568 he was sent as visitor to India and Japan (Frois, Geschichte 430). 

65 Father Manuel Lopes Bulhao was rector of the college in Braga and sailed in 
1568 for India. 

66 Father Joao Velho, who entered in India, was a master of the Konkani language. 
He was thirty years old in 1571. He had passed eleven of these in the order and was 
minister and confessor in the college of Goa (DI VII 421). 

67 Meant is Antonio Nimes. He also, it seems, entered in India. According to the 
catalog of 1571, he was at the time forty years old. He had spent six of these in the 
order and was in the first class, but he had little talent for study (DI VII 423). 

66 Father Diogo Fernandes was bom in 1542 and entered the order in Goa in 1560, 
immediately after his ordination to the priesthood. 

6® The Madrid text has correctly Amakusa. 

70 Frois, Geschichte 430. 

71 On this second voyage of this captain, see Frois, Geschichte 465. 

72 In addition to Feyo's ship, there were two more Portuguese ships that came to 
Japan this year (Schiitte, Vatignanos Missionsgrundsdtze I 1, 285-286). 

73 Father Giovanni Francesco Stefanoni was bora around 1541 in Collesipoli (Temi). 
He entered the order in Rome in 1560, was ordained to the priesthood in 1566, sailed for 
India in 1567, where we encounter him in Travancore in 1571 and 1572. In 1574 he was 
in Goto and Omura in Japan, in the seminary of Takatsuki in 1583, superior in Miyako 
in 1584, at the death of Otomo Yoshishige in Bungo in 1587, in Notsu in 1588, in Hondo 
(Amakusa) in 1589, in Arima in 1592, and in Nagasaki in 1603. He seems to have died 
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2. list B: Admirals who Sailed to Japan ^ 

Lista dos annos, viagens, e Capities mores do trato de Jappao. 

1549: O piimeiro capitio mor o P* Francisco Xauier da Companhia de lESUS. 
1550: D. Fernando de Menezes? 

1551: Manoel PretoJ 
1552: N3o houve viagem.^ 

1553: Duarte da Gama? 

1554: N£o houve viagem.^ 

1555: Diogo Vaz de Aragao, ao poito do estado de I^rando7 

1556: D. Francisco Palha Mascarenhas ao porto do Reyno de Bungo.* 

1557: Francisco Martins por Francisco Barreto ao porto do estado de Firando.’ 
1558: Leonel de Souza ao porto do Reyno de Bungo.x* 

1559: Ruy Barreto numa nao a Firando.‘> 

1560: Manoel de Mendonga com dous jimcos ao porto do Reyno de Sasuma.*^ 
1561: Ayres Botelho a Firando.'^ 

1562: Pero Barreto a Yocoxura, porto do estado de Vomura.>* 

1563: Dom Pedro de Guera a Yocoxura.'^ 

1564: Dom Pedro de Almeyda a Firando.** 

1565: Dom Joao Pereyra a Facunda, porto do estado de Vomura.^^ 

1566: Simio de Mendonga a Facunda.>* 

1567: TristlU) Vaz a COchinozu, porto do estado de Arima.'* 

1568: D. Antonio de Souza.* 

1569: Manoel Travassos.^ 

1570: Manoel Travassos.^ 

in Febmaiy, 1612 <Scaduto, Catalogo 141; DI VII 15*-14*; Frois, Geschichte 465; Scfautte, 
Introductio, index 1011). 

1 This list B was found in a codex of the procurator of the Japanese province which 
was composed in the seventeenth century in Macao. It is preserved in a copy which 
Brother JoSo Alvares had made for the mission procurator in Lisbon in 1744. Like list A, 
it is today in the AJuda library in Lisbon in the collection Jesuitas na Asia with the 
signature 49-4-66, ft. 41v-42v. It goes down to 1639. Boxer gives a reproduction of the 
entire list in As viagens de Japdo e dos seus capitdes-mores 9; see also Schiitte, Introductio 
290. The author obviously knew list A. but he repeatedly deviates from it. 

2 Idem in A. 

2 According to A, he arrived in 1552. 

* In 1552 Duarte da Gama was in Bungo, and he sailed back to China with Xavier, 
s In 1553 Alcdfova sailed back from Japan with Duarte'da Gama. 

< Thus against A 

t According to A, he sailed in 1556. 
s According to A, he sailed in 1554. 

* Idem in A. 

>•) That is, the harbor of Funai. 
n Idem A. 

>2 According to A, one of the ships sailed to Bungo. The harbor of Satsuma vyas 
probably Yamagawa. 

>2 According to A, he sailed to Hirado in 1560. 

Idem A. 

15 Idem A. 

K Idem A. 
n Idem A. 
w Idem A 
» Idem A. 

20 Idem A. 

21 Idem A 

22 Idem A. 
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1571: TristSo Vaz a Nangasaqui sahido de Facunda pela tomada do estado de 
Vomura.** 

1572: Dom JoSo de Almeyda a Nangasaqui.^* 

1573: D. Antonio de Vtihana que se perdeo de fronte de Anguna do Reyno de 
Sat^uma.^ 

1574: Simfio de Mendonfa a 2* vez.^ 


^ Idem A. 

3* Idem A. 

s Akune, south of Amakusa. 
3* Idem A. 
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Around 1544: Sensan (Pierre Descelliers).^ 

1552: Samchoao (EX II 491 512), Samchoam, Sanchoao (ibid. 505).^ 

1557: Samcheo (Galeote Pereira in MX II 276), E. Ventura (ibid. 280).^ 

1595: Sanchoan, Sanchoam (Linschoten, Itinerario IV 115-118).^ 

1600: Sancham (Lucena 10, 26). 

1616: Sanfoan (Nic. Trigault, procurator of the Chinese mission).^ 

1647: Sancheam (A. F. Cardim, Batalhas da Companhia de Jesus [Lisboa, 1894]) 173. 

1648: S&n cheu, with Chinese characters (Miguel Boym, *Mappa Imperii sinensis) : 
three islands.^ 

1653: Sam Ceu (Three Islands), Sanci^, Sancio^m (Bartoli, Asia 4, 17). 

1680: San cheu, Sancian (Ph. Couplet, Confucius [Parisiis, 1687], with a map 
of China). 

1682; Sancian (Bouhours, Vie de Saint Frangois Xavier [Paris]). 

1700: Xang Chuen (Above, on the Apai of the Sea), so called in opposition to the 
island lying opposite it on the west, called Hia Chuen (Below, on the Ann 
of the Sea) (G. Castner).^ 

1710: ''Sanchoao consists of three islands lying so close to each other that they 
seem to be one island. They are consequently called Samchoa, Sam three, 
Choa islands, by the Chinese" (Sousa, Or. Conqu. 1, 4, 1, 83). 


1 The undated Harley world map of the British Museum (Add. Mss. 5413), from the 
cartographical school of Dieppe. It is ascribed to Pierre Descelliers and is from around 
the year 1544. It has the island of Sensan indicated before Canton. The map was 
published by Ch. H. Coote, Bibliotheca Undesiana, autotype facsimile of three mappe- 
mondes (London, 1898). A part of this has been published by Kammerer in La Mer Rcnige 
III 3, 153-157, but the outer edge with the name Sensan is missing. 

2 The three letters which were dictated by Xavier from Sancian and which were 
probably written by the secretary of the Santa Cruz are preserved in the original. The 
Chinese Antonio in 1557 wrote Sanchoao (DI III 654 662). 

3 Both were on Sancian in 1552 and 1553. The Cochin process with their testimonies 
is preserved in the original. 

4 Linschoten goes back to the Portuguese sailing instructions and pilot maps. He 
writes Sanchoan in the text, Sanchoam on the accompanying map. 

5 *Proposita R. P. Generali in AHSI: JapSin. 100, 12. 

^ Bibl. Vaticana: Borg, cin. 531. *Magni Catay, quod olim serica, et modo Sinarum 
est Monarchia, Quindecim Regnorum octodecim geographicae Tabulae. Map 17 has our 
island: "Sancheu [with the Chinese character for three islands], vulgo Sancham." 

2 Caspar Castner, S.J., Relatio Sepulturae, Magno Orientis Apostolo S. Francisco 
Xauerio erectae in Insula Sanciano anno saeculari MDCC. A Chinese block print with 
two maps. It was reedited with a valuable commentary and Chinese characters for 
the names by Giuseppe Ros in Bessarione 2 (1907) 201-226. A similar, somewhat more 
detailed account of Castner, is to be found in the Biblioteca Nazionale in Rome, Fondo 
Gesuitico 1271, 1, with the title: *Breui5 Relatio de insula Sanciano deque sepulture 
seu Sepulchro primo S. Francisci Xaverii Orientis Apostoli, omato, et Fide Christi intro- 
ducta in istam Insulam Anno MDCC, with the same maps. 
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1735: Chang tchuen Chan, or Sancheu, Sancian (J. B. Du Halde, Description de 
la Chine I [Paris] 222). 

1852: Sanciano or Kan-chu-em (G. Moroni, Dizionario 13 [Venezia] 156). 

1855: San-Chan or Qian-Tschouen (L. Pag6s, Lettres de Saint Franfois-Xavier 
II [Paris] 475, with a mapX 

1886: Sam chann (Three Mountains) or Sam tchao (Three Islands), from which 
the Italian Sancian, pronoimced Sann-chann. Before the formation of the 
isthmus connecting two islands which, together with Mong-tchao, had the 
appearance of three mountains. Today Chdong-tchiinn (Above on the Arm 
of the Sea) (J. B. Berthcm, “Missionar auf Scmzian,* Les Missions Catholiques 
[Lyon] 329 359 369 417). 

1898: Shang-tchuan or Shang-tchoen, today St John (W. P. Groeneveldt, De Nader- 
landers in China, [The Hague] 6). 

1902: San-Siang (A. Favier, Peking, Histoire et description [Paris-lille] 127). 

1903: Tchan-tchoan, with Qiinese characters (A. M. Colombel, Histoire de la Mission 
de Kiang-nan I [sine loco] 10, map): above on the arm of the sea. 

1903: San*Shan, better Shang-chuang, St. John (Yule 782-783). 

1906: Sam Tchao, with Chinese characters: Three Islands; from which is probably 
derived Sanchoan. The natives called the island Chang Tchouen or Chong 
Tchouen (Above on the Arm of the Sea) (John (Saraix, Sancoan, the Holy 
Land of the Far East [Hongkong] 1). 

1907: San Tdiao, with Chinese characters: Three Islands, from which is probably 
derived Sancian. Others explain it as coming from Chang Tchoan (Above 
on the Arm of the Sea), in opposition to the neighbming island of Hia 
Tchoan (Below on the Arm of the Sea) (J. Gcumx, A Sancian. La Tombe 
de Saint Franfois-Xavier 1552-1907 [Ho-Kien-Fou] 1). 

1907: Xang Chun = Xang-ch'uan, in opposition to the neighboring island of Hia 
Chuen = Hsia-chu’uan [here is given by mistake the Chinese character for 
"above on the arm of the sea”] (Giuseppe Ros in his comm^tary on Castner 
in Bessarione 221). 

1907: San-siang, would be in Mandarin Shangch’uan (Marshall Broomhall, The 
Chinese Empire [London] 46). 

1917: San Shan (Three Mountains), also Shang ch'uan (Above on the Arm of the 
Sea) in Chinese, Chinese characters (Couling 497). 

1925: Chang-chuang (Murdoch 64). 

1928: St. John Island (Chang cheun cham) [Handbuch fiir das SUdchinesische Meer 
[Berlin] 598). 

1931: Tschang-tschwan-schan (Stielers Hand-Atlas^). 

1932: Chang-tch’oan (Above on the Arm of the Sea), erroneously San-tcheou (Three 
Islands) (Piister 3, with Chinese characters). 

1933: Sheung-Chau (with Chinese characters: Upper Island), or Samchoio (Jo§o 
de Deus Ramalho, Ecos da Missao de Shiu-Hing 9, 91). 

1935: San-chao or Sancian (Herrmann, Atlas of China 56). 

1936: The Sancian missionary R. J. Cairns has written to me that the name 
today is Sheung-chen (Upper Island) or Saam-Chow (three islands together). 
Chang-chwen in The Encyclopaedia Britannica** (Theodore Maynard, The 
Odyssey of Francis Xavier [London] 339). 

1938: The Maryknoll missionary of the Kongmoon mission, to which Sancian 
belongs, a former teacher of the Canton dialect, has written the following 
to us: Sancian probably comes from the name of the island Shang Ch’wan 
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(Above on the Arm of the Sea, in the Mandarin pronunciation; in the 
C^tonese prommciation: Song Ch*un, as in German), in opposition to the 
neighboring island of Hsia Ch’wan (Below on the Arm of the Sea, in the 
Mandarin pronunciation; in the (Cantonese prommciation: Ha Ch'un). On 
the northern entrance between two small islands are three small rock reefs 
called San Jeh-oo (Three Islets) in the Mandarin pronunciation (Italian: 
San Gieu), Saam Jow in the Cantonese pronunciation (Italian: Sam Giau). 
From this he regards it probable that the neighboring trading station 
on the island, which is not far from the church marking Xavier's place 
of burial, had the same name (with Oiinese characters). (F. C. Dietz, in 
a letter of June 18, 1938). 

1941: SanchoSo comes, according to the more common opinion, from Sam-Chao 
(Three Islands) or Sheung-Chan (Upper Island), according to the less 
probable opinion, from Tchang-Tchouen or Qiong-Tchouen (Above on the 
Arm of the Sea), vnth Chinese characters (Manuel Teixeira, Sanchoao 
[Macau] 13-15). 

1942: "Sanciano o, in cinese [according to the Italian system of transcription 
which the author devised for his own private use], Sciamccioan o Shangwan 
[he here gives as on p. LXXXV and Volume III, p. 250, the Chinese characters 
for “above on the arm of the sea,” but he explains it as “upper island*] = 
I'isola superiore, al sud-ovest [instead of southeast] del delta del Fiume 
delle perle" (P. M. IXElia, Fonti Ricciane I [Roma] 138). 

1942: San Chda (Three Islands) (Rocha Martins, O Apdstolo das Indias S. Fran¬ 
cisco Xavier [Lisboa] 337). 

1944: “On trouve les formes portugaises Sanciam, Sancho&o, Sam choao, Sao- 
coham, toutes d^riv^ du nom chinois Qiang-tch'ouan (Chang Chuen, Chang 
Cheun) devenu en fran^ais Saint-Jean et en anglais St. John (A. Kammerer, 
Dicouverte [Leiden] 89). 

1949: Sheung Qiuen To [with the Oiinese characters for “upper village island*], 
also called Shanchuan or Sanchuang (J. M. Braga, Boletim 2: Institute 
Portugu£s de Hongkong 81). 

1949: Chang Tch'oan or San Chau (R. E. Jobez, ibid. 217). 

1954: Santschao {Der Grosse Herder III 1177). 

1960: Sancian (Lexicon fur Theologie und Kirche IV 148). 

1961: Shan Ch'wan (Ch. Couturier, Saint Frangois Xavier. Textes chaises [Namur] 
159). 

1973-1974: "Sancian (now Shang-ch'uan Tao)," Encyclopaedia Britannica o XIX 1055 
(Translator’s addition). 
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Agenda 

In the foreword to the first volume of this long biography Father Schurham- 
mer indicated his intention of writing six more independent volumes on Francis 
Xavier, for which the materials had already been largely collected. These were 
to deal with the saint's letters (1), miracles (2), cult (3), bibliography (4), and 
iconography (54).^ Since he was unable to complete any of these further projects, 
it may be useful to discuss them briefly. 

The critical edition of Xavier’s extant writings, published by Fathers Schur- 
hanuner and Wicki,’ has been translated in its entirety into contemporary Spanish, 
and selections from this edition have been printed in other languages.* A French 
translation of the entire work is now in progress,> but no such version has 
appeared as yet in English or German. Since a considerable number of Xavier's 
letters and instructions have already been translated in this biography, it would 
not be too difficult to complete and publish them in a separate volume. If there 
would be a problem in this regard, it would largely be a question of the style to 
be adopted. For a "scientific'’ biography of St. Francis Xavier, it seemed b^t to 
give these letters and documents in a literal rather than a literary version, but 
this choice .might not be suitable for a wider public.* 

In the text and notes to the last three volumes of this biography, Schur- 
hammer has given critical accounts of the miracles, real or alleged, that have 
been attributed to Xavier. The wealth of material thus available would seem to 


> Composed by the translator. 

2 Vol. I, p. XV. The materials for these volumes are to be found among the extant 
notes of the author in the Jesuit Historical Institute, but since these are written in a 
shorthand of the last century, it vrould be extremely difficult to make use of them. 

3 G. Schurhammer, SJ., et I. Wicki, SJ., Epistolae S. Francisci Xaverii Aliaque Eius 
Scripta I-II (Romae, 1944-1945). This edition omits a line in one of Xavier’s letters, as 
is noted by Schurhammer on p. 275 of this volume. It also does not include two frag¬ 
ments of a letter addressed by Xavier to King John III of Portugai, which were later 
published by Schurhammer* in AHSI 16 (1974) 177-181 [GS III 152-158]. 

* Felix Zubillaga, SJ., Cartas y Escritos de San Francisco Javier (Madrid, 19682). A 
selection translated from this work, for example, is that of Pedro Amipe, SJ., Sei Fran- 
cisko de Sabieru Shokanshd I-II (TSkyO, 19772). 

2 This is being made by Professor Hugues Didier of the University of Oran in Algiers 
for the Collection Christas. 

* For Xavier's style of writing, see Schurhammer's analysis in Epistolae S. Francisci 
Xaverii I 45*-57*. The long letter which Xavier wrote from Kagoshima to his confreres 
in Goa on November 5, 1549, includes a description of the Japanese, part of which has 
been translated into English by James Brodrick (Saint Francis Xavier 361-363), Michael 
Cooper (They Came to Japan 60-61), C. R. Boxer (Christian Century in Japan 37-38), and 
in the present volume (^-83). Brodrick’s translation is compact, colorful, idiomatic, 
and without the plainness and prolixity of the original. The style of the other two 
translations lies between that of Brodrick and die one employed in the present volume. 
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Villoslada’s position." How the name is to be spelled may still depend, however, 
on the finality of the work in which it appears. The editor of the sources for 
the life of St. Ignatius accepts the pronunciation of the name with a nasal n, 
but since he is editing documents in which the pronunciation is not mai^ced, he 
gives the spelling of the originals.^^ In the present translatimi, the name is 
spelled as lAigo in the first and fourth volumes, but as Inigo in the second and 
third, a waffling which is about as consistent as the spelling of another premier 
name in the German original: Martim Affonso de Sousa in the second and fourtii 
volumes, Martim Afonso de Sousa in the third. The first spelling has been held 
consistently for all three volmnes in the translation despite the fact that modem 
Portuguese would require Afonso rather than Affonso. 

The extent of the Basque penetration into Navarre is a matter of considerable 
dispute. Villoslada was of the opinion that Schurhammer exaggerated the 
influence of a Basque culture at the Castle of Xavier and, specifically, that the 
language used there was “castellana'’ rather than Basque." In an article which 
he had already published in 1929, Schurhammer noted that even in the sixteenth 
century there was some question as to Xavier’s native tongue: Was it Spanish or 
Basque?" The arguments which he employed in favor of Basque were adopted 
and further elaborated by Jos^ Aguerre" and reaffirmed by Schurhammer in his 
reply to Villoslada." These seem to be quite plausible, but further investigations 
may uncover more specific evidence. 

Despite the extensive exploitation of Spanish archives by both Cros and Schur¬ 
hammer, it is probable that further materials with respect to Xavier’s family and, 
at least indirectly, to Xavier himself will still be uncovered. Since the publican 
tion of the first volmne of Franz Xaver there has been published a codicil to the 
wiU of Xavier’s brother Juan de Azpilcueta with further indications as to the 
disposal of his properties." More important for the history of Francis’s family, 
however, are a series of recently published documents from the Archive G«ieral 
de Simancas referring directly to his mother and brothers, that is, to Doha Maria 
de Azpilcueta and to Miguel and Juan de Jassu." A hitherto unpublished decree 
of Charles V indicates that Francis' brother Juan had joined the forces of Jean 
d'Albert in his war against the Spaniards and Beamnontese. Unlike his two 
cousins and two other relatives, who were captured, he managed to escape and 


" See the lengthy articles by Gabriel Maria Verd, SJ., ”Ifiigo, Ifiiguez, Hudfi^. 
Historia y Morfologfa,” MisceUnea Comittas 32 (1974) Ml; 207-293; "El ‘Ifiigo’ de San 
Ignado de Loyola,” Archivum Historicum Societatis lesu 43 (1976) 95-128. 

" Candidus de Dalmases, SJ., Fontes Documentales de S. Ignatio de Loyola: Docu- 
menta de S. Ignatii Familia et Patria, luventute, Primis Sociis (MHSI 115; Romae, 1977) 
788. 

" Villoslada, "Monumento” 506. 

" Schurhammer, 'Die Muttersprache des HI. Franz Xavier,” Revista Intemacumal- 
de los Estudios Vascos 20 (192^ 246-255 [GS III 339-3521. 

" Jos6 Aguerre, *E1 habla matema de San Francisco Xavier,” Principe de Viana 18 
(1957) 451-462. The first part of this article consists of a translation of Schurhammer's 
”hermoso trabajo,” the second of a ”Glossa Adidcmal a la VersMn.” 

" Schurhammer, “Nuevos datos” 270^278. 

" Florendo Idoate, ”Un documento interessante para la Bibliografla Javeriana,” 
Principe de Viana 18 (1957) 465-467. This codidl was fotmd misplaced among the protocols 
of Juan En6riz in the Archivo Municipal de Obanos. 

" Luis Femdndez Martin, SJ., ”Nuevos documentos en tomo a la familiii de San 
Frandsco Javier,” Principe de Viana 148-149 (1977) 571-582. J. Itunioz drew the translator's 
attention to this artide in his review in Manresa. 
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was subsequently charged with treason.^ In the summer of 1519 Francis' mother 
sent two requests for payments to Charles V.” New evidence reveals that she 
had even earlier sent a memorial to the king in an attempt to obtain redress for 
losses incurred. Only one of her four requests was granted in the 'king’s reply 
of July 13, 1519.^ Other documents further clarify the role of Francis' brothers 
in the revolt against Spain until their final pardon, granted on April 29, 1524.^1 

Xavier studied in Paris at a time when the university and the city itself were 
in a state of ferment. It is hardly surprising that different interpretations have 
been given to the reactions of Ignatius and Xavier to the current controversies. 
Villoslada maintains that Schurhammer is too negative in his attitude towards 
Erasmus, which he believes is more representative of that of Beda, Sutor, and 
Diogo de Gouvea than of Ignatius and Xavier.^ He also maintains that Schm:* 
hammer seriously errs in his judgment on the Royal Professors, and that there 
is no proof that Ignatius ever dissuaded Xavier from attending their lectures.^ 
Though it may well be that Ignatius never accused Erasmus of heresy, his 
repeated censures of Erasmus’ writings in later life would seem to indicate a long 
and strong aversion to one whose works had not escaped the censiu«s of the 
University of Paris.^ Ignatius’ own repeated difficulties with the Inqviisition and 
his insistence that he and his friends be cleared of all suspicion of heresy could 
have been reason enough for his advising Xavier to refrain from attending the 
lectures of the Royal Professors.^ 

’’Schurhammer," according to Professor John Bossy, "has given us an exhaust* 
ive and in some respects illuminating survey of the successive contexts within 

which Xavier's life was spent before his departure to the East_ We get a 

powerful if partial impression of the intellectual crisis of the university [of Paris] 
during the 1530’s and of the degree to which the coming together of the first 
Jesuits was part of a traditionalist reaction against the humanistic advance repre¬ 
sented by such departures as the foundation of the royal professorships in 1530.” ^ 
He nevertheless ^ds some "dark holes” in Schwrhammer's intellectual universe, 
one being that he is "so dogmatically hostile to Erasmus” and "to any form of 


a Ibid. 573. See Vol. I. p. 48. 

» Vol. I, p. 51. 

a Martin, "Nuevos documentos* 574-577. 

3» Ibid. 578-582. 

32 Villoslada, "Monumento” 511. 

33 Ibid. 511-512: "Muy mal concepto se ha formado Schurhammer de los profesores 
Uamados por Francisco I para su Colegio Real.... Que [Ignacio] disuadiese a Javier 
de frecuentar las lecciones de los Profesores Reales, no consta en parte alguna.” For 
Schurhammer's opinion to the contrary, see Vol. I, p. 171, n. 187. 

3* See Polanco, Chronicon Societatis lesu: "Terentium et Ludovicum Vivem, sicut et 
opera Erasmi; legi nostris in scholis noluit, et, ubi praelegebantur, paulatim relinqui 
jussit' (MHSI 5: 165). S. Ignatii Epistolae: "que no se lean en el collegio las obras de 
Erasmo ni de Joannes etc.” (MHSI 29: 106). "Sopra I'opere del Sauonarolo et Erasmo, 
come il Padre non uuole si leggano* (MHSI 31: K. "... de qualche libro de Erasmo e 
del Viues non 6 inconueniente seruissene, bench6 a lungho andare sia meglio lasciare 
questo, come si lasciano in Roma” (MHSI 34: 612). For Erasmus’ reception in Paris, 
see Vol. I, pp. 125-136. 

33 Polanco, Vita Ignatii Loyolae: "Sub finem autem studiorum... ad eumdem Inqui- 
sitorem secundo delatus est, et quidem eo tempore, quo rex Franciscus, 1535, multos 
haereticos Parisiis comburi jusserat” (MHSI 1: 46). Polanco notes that Ipiatius insisted 
upon getting an official statement of his innocence and that of his friends from the 
inquisitor. For the same problem in Rome, see Vol. I, pp. 421425. 

33 Bossy, Renaissance Quarterly, p. 14 above. 
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Protestantism.'’ ^ He further rejects Schuriiammer's contention that in his 
biography he was simply trying to represent "the point of view of Xavier and his 
friends.” 

The stance adopted by Schurhammer is both difficult and imusual, and even 
more difficult to maintain. Nevertheless it should not be aprioristically rejected. 
Just as in Latin there is an "historically present” that is used for greater vivid* 
ness, so a historian with sufficient resources should be able to reconstruct a 
period in the way it was viewed by the people living at the time, and not with 
the anachronistic wisdom, and prejudices, of later centiuies. Schiurhammer makes 
no apologies for attitudes and actions that were accepted in the sixteenth century, 
but which certainly offend modem sensibilities: Ignatius, for example, was instm* 
mental in having the decree of Innocent III reaffirmed with respect to the sick 
being visited by a confessor before being treated by a physician.^ Barzaeus 
preached from the pulpit in Ormuz that, in keeping with civil and ecclesiastical 
law, those guilty of sodomy should be burned as heretics.* Xavier himself thoufi^t 
that the ^purchase 6f a few slaves might be the best solution to an economic 
problem in the College of St. Paul.* And, on a lower level, none of the com* 
panions on their way from Paris to Venice would sit at the same table with those 
who had renounced their former faith.* The unmitigated presentation of such 
behavior by an historian could help a discerning reader to understand more fully 
an age in which it was commonly accepted.* In his "documentary” approadi 
to Xavier’s life, Schurhammer should perhaps be better known as "die Hrst his* 
torian of the twentieth century” rather than as "the last of the. nineteoith,” as 
he was once described by Hugo Rahner. 

In his review of the second volume of Francis Xavier, F. Brodriok has 

suggested that the "account [of Portugal's Asiatic empire] would have been 
improved if the section on the royal patronage (padroado), had been lengthened 
to more than the two allotted pages, since it is' fundamental to an understand* 
ing of church*state mission relations.”* This institution would help to explain 
the rather anomalous incident of a layman acting as vicar general and conducting 
the hearings for Xavier's canonization in Goa.* In the bibliography to the second 
volume mention is made to the excavations conducted by E.R. Hambye at the 
tomb of St. Thomas in Mylapore, but attention should be drawn to these again, 
and also to a munber of articles on Henrique Henriques and the work now 
being done by Indian Church historians.* 


^ Ibid. "To divide the rdigious world of Spain and Italy in the 1530’s between 
'real heretics’ and 'true Catholics’ is to shed darkness in all directions.” 

» See Vol. I, p. xxvi. 

» See Vol. II, p. 481: III. p. 220. 

* See above, p. 379. 

* See above, p. 535. 

« Vol. I, p. 290. 

* See Robert Rouquette, "Ignace de Loyola dans le Paris Intellectual du XVI* Sibcle," 
dtudes 290 (1956) 38: "Ces supplices [the repression of heresy by force] heurtent violem- 
ment notre sensibility. Cependant, par un effort d'intelligence historique, il nous faut 
essayer de comprendre la mentality d'un sitele passy A laquelle seuls quelques gynies, 
comma Erasme, ychappaient.” 

*-Broderick, Theological Studies, n. 14 above. 

* See above, p. 104, n. 109. 

46 Joseph Wicki, "Father Henrique Henriques, SJ. (1520-1600),* Indian Ecclesiastical 
Studies 4 (1965) 142-156 ; 5 (1966) 36-72, 175*189; "The Confraternity of Charity of Henry 
Henriques,” Indian Church History Review 1 (1967) 3-8; Jean H. Hein, "Father Henriques' 
Grammar of Spoken Tamil, 1348,” Indian Church History Review 11 (1977) 127*153. The 
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Father Hubert Jacobs, SJ., editor of the Documenta Mahicensia of the Jesuit 
Historical Institute in Rome, has written two valuable reviews of the third vcdume 
of Schurhammer's life of St. Francis, one of the German original and the other 
of the English translation.^ Unfortunately, through a lapsus memoriae on the 
part of the translator, his corrections of the original were not incorporated into 
the English version. These will be noted in the list of corrigenda. 

In a long review of the last volume of Franz Xaver, A. Schwade has noted 
three minor errors in the work.^ These have been corrected in the translation. 
One of the recurring problems of Christian missionaries in the Far East has been 
the tolerance to be given to certain customs and practices. In this last volume, 
for example, there is raised the question as to whether or not the king of Tanor, 
a secret Christian, "'could continue to wear the Brahman cord.""^ An answer to 
this and many other questions of the same kind may be found in the recently 
published Informatio sent by Robert de Nobili to the Jesuit general Claudius 
Aquaviva.^ Further studies have been published on another problem raised in 
this volume—the salvation of non-Christians.’^ Research in the history of the 
Church in Japan has been facilitated by the publication of the texts of the Jesuit 
catalogs for Japan from 1553 to 1654^2 and a register of the documents on Japan 
and China in the Jesuit archives in Rome.’’ 


Church History Association is preparing a six-volume history of the Church in India. 
See Indian Church History Review 8 (1974) 89-90; 10 (1976) 3-6. A two-volume history 
of the Church by His Excellency, Stephen Charles Neill, D. D., is in the process of being 
printed by the Cambridge University Press. Valuable for both the history of the Church 
and of India are Jesuit Letters and Indian History 1542-1773 (Bombay, London, New York 
19622) by John Correia-Afonso, S.J.; and Indo-Portuguese History, Sources A Problems 
(Bombay, London, New York, 1981), edited by the same historian. In his essay on Indo- 
Portuguese historiography in this volume. Professor C. R. Boxer makes special reference 
to Schurhammer's first appendix in Vol. II, on India historians of the sixteenth century: 
*This is tmlikely to be improved m our lifetime, if ever* (p. 138). 

^ See above, n. 14. 

^ Archivum Historicum Societatis lesu 44 (1975) 170. 

^ See above, p. 406. 

^ This important document was found by Father Hubert Jacobs, SJ., among a 
bundle of imclassified papers in the Jesuit Ar^ves in Rome. The original text and a 
translation of this Informatio has been published by X. Rajamanickam, SJ. in Roberto 
de Nobili on Indian Customs (De Nobili Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Palayam- 
kottai, 1972); see also Rajamanickam's article "The Newly Discovered Tnformatio' of 
Robert de Nobili,* Archivum Historicum Societatis lesu 39 (1970) 221-2^. 

See Asandas Balchand, SJ., The Salvific Value of Non-Christian Religions Accord¬ 
ing to Asian Christian Theologians Writing in Asian-Published Theological Journals, 1965- 
1970 (East Asian Pastoral Institute, Manila, 1973). See above, p. 236. 

52 Josef Franz Schiitte, SJ., Textus Catalogorum Japoniae Aliaeque de Personis Domi- 
busque SJ. in Japonic Informationes et Relationes, 1549-1654 (Romae, 1975). See also his 
register of manuscripts *Jap6n, China, Pilipinas en la Colecc^n "Jesuitas, Tomos' de la 
Real Academia de la Historia Madrid* (Barcelona, 1976). 

53 Obara, Satoru, SJ., Kirishitan Bunko. lezusukai Nihon Kankei Bunsho [Docu¬ 
ments of the Society of Jesus Pertaining to Japan] (Tokyo, 1981). This register con¬ 
tains descriptions of documents in London, Lisbon, and Madrid, but over half of it is 
devoted to works contained in the Jesuit Archives in Rome. Since the work is in 
Japanese with some citations in Spanish and Portuguese, it is to be hoped that it will 
soon be translated into a common European language. Additional materials may be 
foimd in Historical Documents Relating to Japan and Foreign Countries. This is an 
inventory in Western languages of the microfilm acquisitions in the library of the 
Historiographical Institute (Shiryd Hensan-jo). Volume XII (Tokyo, 1969) lists docu¬ 
ments in Vatican City, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Mexico. Those in the Jesuit Archives 
in Rome are missing since they were being published by Obara. 
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The final volume of Franz Xaver was published in 1972. The following year 
there appeared an important work, if not particularly for the life of Francis 
Xavier, at least significantly so for the history of the Japanese mission which he 
founded. In his Deus Destroyed, a title borrowed from the anti-Christian tract 
of a former Japanese Jesuit, Fabiin Fucan, who had reverted to Buddhism, George 
Elison develops the following argument: "Christianity was introduced into Japan 
at a time when the country's mediaeval order was in its final convulsions.... 
The acceptance of Christianity in Japan was a peculiar phenomenon of the dis¬ 
jointed polity of Sengoku, the Country at War.... In the end Christianity could 
not prevail. It was incompatible with the ideologies of Early Modem Japan. It 
was incongruous with the aims of Early Modem reconstmction. Moreover, in 
several notable instances the acts of its servants were plainly destmctive." ^ 

Elison supports his thesis with a minute examination of the Japanese sources 
and with the copiously aimotated translations of four anti-Christian tracts, two 
of which were written by apostates—Fabidn Fucan, already mentioned, and the 
Portuguese Christovio Ferreira. Elison describes the limit^ vision of a number 
of the missionaries and the unfortunate conflicts between the Jesuits and the 
Franciscans and Dominicans. But despite these failings on the part of the mis¬ 
sionaries, the constancy with which many Japanese Christians, both those of the 
lower and higher classes, persevered in their faith under the most dreadful cir¬ 
cumstances would seem to indicate that Christianity was not as incompatible 
with Japanese culture as he maintains. Fas est ab hoste doceri, but the voices 
of those who will die for a cause mvist also be heard.” 

Corrigenda” 

Objection has been made to the citation of Pastor's History of the Popes in 
the original German in this English version rather than in its English translation.” 
An analogous objection has been made to the practice of citing the Tratado de las 
ystas de los Malucos (probably by Antdnio GalvSo) and the Conguista Espiritual 
do Oriente by Paulo da Trindade, O.F.M., according to their manuscripts rather 
than their now available printed editions.” In this final volume similar objec¬ 
tions may be made to the continued citation of Schiitte’s Missvonsgrundsdtze in 
its German original, since the first part of this is now available in an English 
translation.” Even more desirable would have been the citation of Luis Frois' 


” George Elison, Deus Destroyed: The Image of Christianity in Early Modem Japan 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1973), 1-9. 

” See the following reviews of this work: C. R. Boxer, Monumenta Nipponica 29 
(1974) 342-345; J. Ldpez-Gay, SJ., Archivum Historicum Societatis lesu 48 (1979) 175-177. 

” The exigencies of time have made it necessary to rely almost exclusively on the 
errors cited in different reviews for this part of the appendix. 

” Bossy, Renaissance Quarterly 84. 

” Jacobs, Indica 67. Reference to the printed editions of these two works may be 
fotmd in Schurhammer’s discussion of their authors (Vol. II 625 629). An English version 
of Tiindade’s work on Ceylon is now also available: E. Peiris, O.M.I., A. Meersman, 
O.F.M., Chapters on the Introduction of Christianity to Ceylon, taken from the Conguista 
Spirittial do Oriente of Friar Paulo da Trinidade, O.F.M. (Bishop’s House, Chilaw, 1972). 

* Josef Franz Schiitte, SJ., Valignano's Mission Principles for Japan. Vol. I: From 
His Appointment as Visitor until His First Departure from Japan (1573-1589). Part I: 
The Problem (1573-1580). Part II: The Solution (1580-1582), translated by John J. Coyne, SJ. 
(St. Louis, 1980, 1985). This completes the translation of as much of Valignano’s woik 
as was publish^ by Father Schiitte. 
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Historia de Japam in the critical edition recently publidied by Widd rather than 
in the version of Schurfaammer and Voretzsch.*" An attempt was made to cite 
both in the notes, but the time involved in this proved to be so consuming that 
it seemed better to suspend the effort 

In Franz Xaver measures and distances have been givoi according to the 
metric system. In the translation these have been converted into vdiat would 
be their English equivalents. Since the text and notes were translated separately, 
there may be occasional discrepancies in the figures given, especially since those 
given in the German are not infrequently round rather than exact numbers, and 
the effort to translate these did not always produce the same effects. 

In the first volume of the translation, the anachronistic “riflemen* has 
occasionally been employed instead of the more accurate “arquebusiers* or 
“musketeers.”" Another, but deliberate, anachronism is Schiuhammer's designa¬ 
tion of all Muslims between Morocco and Mindanao as "Moors."" 

The discovery of Francisco P6rez' Irtformagao acerca do principio da Com- 
panhia na India provided Schurhammer with more accurate information on the 
voyage made by Xavier from S3o Thom^ to Malacca in 1545." This corrected 
rather than confirmed what Schurhammer had earlier written with respect to 
Xavier's sailing to Malacca on the Coromandel ship Tmder the captaincy of Antonio 
Pereira." Though Schurhammer’s correction to his original assumption is indicated 
in a note in the translation," it would have been better to correct the text describ¬ 
ing the voyage as well, substituting champana for “nyal Coromandel ship” and 
Antonio de Lemos for “Antonio Pereira.”" 

Aodehda 

36 n. 88 Insert after 77v-88v (China-Japan): 85v-86 (Chincheo-Japan) 

Xavier's Recall from India 

Schurhammer makes only a passing reference to another event which has 
been of considerable interest to historians, the fact that, "mi June 28, 1553, 
Ignatius summcmed Xavier bacsk to Europe" (p. 438 n. 5). The only source which 
he cites for this is a letter which Ignatius wrote to Xavier on June 28, 1553, and 
which he summarizes in his Quetlen as follows: From Xavier's letter of January 
28, 1552, he (Ignatius) has learned that God has c^ned up Japan and China 
throu^ him. He is ccmvinced that it is the Eternal Wisdom that has guided 
him in this, but from here it seems that it would have been better if he had 
remained in India and had sent 'Master Gaspar in his stead. For the greater 
service of Gcxl he orders him under obedience to return at the first importunity 
to Portugal, even though he should be ready to return scx>n to India. The reasons 
for this are: to inform the king and the pope about the missicm, to choose 
pecmle for it, to persuade the 'king to take up the long delayed embassy to 
Ethiopia and to assist him in the conversion of Congo and Brasil, and to direct 
the mission in India, which could be better done from Portugal than frmn Japan 
or China (DI III 1-5; Q 6013). Schurfaammer makes no reference to the ccxi- 
Victicm of a number of early historians of the Scx:iety that Ignatius summoned 
Xavier back to Europe so that he might be his successor as superior general of 
the order. A Inisis for this (^intention is provided by Jerome Nadal, who knew 
Ignatius and his companions in Paris, but owed his vocation to the reading of 
Xavier's first letters to Europe. In his memoirs for 1552, when referring to 
Xavier, Nadal notes that his body had been found incorrupt and that other 
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miracles weia attributed to him. He then states; Quutn ilium vocasset P, Ignatius 
od affunutri generalis propa^ti, Ne P. Franciscus catdin^is cre^etur 

curavit ipsp et P. Ignatius; fuit &tim in eo discrimirte, desijgna/us sctitcet a 
Cardta qidnto (Epistolae P. Hieronymi Nodal 11, MHSI XV 7>. The incomplete 
sentence ending with "and" can only be interpreted as meaning that Ignatius 
had. recalled Xavier so that he rol^t become the superior general of the order. 
Ricardo Gait^Viltoelada, S iws recently discuss^ this problem agam and 
comes the conchisibiii timt Noiid'ii statement was based on a mere ctayectuie, 
which later became one tl» li^jenife associattd Xavitt, and that frtan 
Ig 7 \ariit^< " deduce that ■ the primary reason for Xavier's recall ww 

that he might he^lp the J^g oi his w^ for the missions (Son Ignacio 


From Hiratfi) to Yatriaguchi 139-14^ 


Xavier’s joumigf from Uirado to Yamagncld. with^'^^C^ Torres and 

Bernardo at the mid of Octabei' and beginning- of Novemhei-y; 15% has been 
the a considerable amount of ^bate (pp, l39^l48)i ^roe^ 

haVii clamed that entire trip, ex«xpt for the crossing of" two nanow stiaits 
was made on foot : Schurh Jargely upon the rather bbscura 

data of Frols, held that the pmtp tiaveled on fpot io Haimm 
fi-oro there by boat harhdt for Yanmguchi- Drawing Upon his 

Jtltijsnai®, imowledge of Xapan and a statement of Joao Rodriguez Tsdzu . that 
Xaviaf^bmbarkcd in^ for Yamaguchi tdonde se tpumou a &tnharcor ptra 

Yemdg^chfi/JJaan de Medina, SJ.* of the Jesuit Hisiptacal i 

recently t^hciuded three sailed from Hirado to JBakata and from there to 

Yamaj3ichi <“Un Viaje da Xavier desde Hiradp a Yamagutdvt Retoqura^ a itn 
-Sihhgpp R Archtvum Histdricum SocieWis TefM LII 11^31 20El-2il), 






























ABBREVUTIONS 


AHSI: 

APO: 

ARSI: 

BEFEO: 

CA: 

DI: 

EX: 

GS: 

HCPB: 

JA: 

JCB: 

JMB: 

JSB: 

JRAS: 


Archivum Historicum Societatis 
lesu 

Archive PortuguezOriental 
Archivum Romanum Societatis 
lesu 

Bulletin de VEcole Franftuse 
d’ExtrimeOrient (Hanoi) 

Cartes de Affonso de Albuguer^ 
que 

Documenta Indica 
Epistolae S. Francisci Xaverii. 
Romae, 194445 

Schurhammer, Gesammelte Stu- 
dien 

Historic da Cotonizofdo Portu- 
guesa do Brasil 
Journal Asiatique 
Journal of the Ceylon Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 


KM: Die Katholischen Missionen 

MDGNVO: Mittheilungen der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vol- 
kerkunde Ostasiens 
Monumenta Historica Societatis 
lesu 

Monumenta Ignatiana 
Monumenta Xaveriana 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missions- 
wissenschaft 

Schurhammer, Die zeitgendssi- 
schen Quellen 
Remissorialprozefi 

CD. Selectae Jndiarum Epistolae 

SR: Silva Rego, Documentacao para > 

a histdria das Missdes do Pa- 
droado Portuguis do Oriente: 
India 

TASJ: Transactions of the Asiatic So¬ 

ciety of Japan 

TdT: Torre do Tombo, Lisbon 

Torres: Torres’ Letter in Schurhammer, 

Disputationen 

ZMR: Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde 

und Religionswissenschaft 
* Manuscript 


MHSI: 

MI: 

MX: 

NZM: 

Q: 


Short Titles of Works Reprinted in Georg Schurhammer, Gesammelte Studien (GS): 


I Zeitgendssischen Quellen 

II 23.102 "Femfio Mendes Pinto" 
111*118 "Desenhos orientals" 
121-147 "Doppelganger" 

413435 “Trinitatspredigt* 

485-579 ''Descobrimento" 

619481 "Stadtbild" 

683-703 "K«b6-Daishi* 

III 249-260 'Xaveriuslegenden'’ 
271-303 "Taufen" 

339-346 "Muttersprache" 


467488 "Anfiinge" 

565-603 "Franz Xaver in Japan" 
605-629 “Der 'Grosse Brief'" 

653-664 "Franz Xaver in Miyako" 
665479 "Ursprung des Chinaplans' 
681-703 “Zwei Dschunken “ 

IV 299-307 “Kagoshima" 

319-326 “RyOsas" 

419429 "Ussabotmer Heiligspre- 
chungsprozesse" 

431465 "RelacSo inddita" 
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Abe Map (of Yamaguchi) 149-150 154 157 
223 

Abortion, condemned by Xavier 154 
Abreu de Sousa, Antonio, 568 (life) 

Abreu, Diogo de, 508 
Abyssinia 351 (mission) 

Achiile, SJ., Paulo de, 345 
Achinese 5 (feared) 11 16 450 
Adam, SJ., Francisco, 366 (died) 

Adams, William, English traveler, 140 
Adriani (Adrien Adriaenses), SJ., 352 
Affonso, Dom, rajah of Trincomali, 431 
(baptized) 432 (killed in battle) 

Agnus Dei, sacramental, 127 
Agostinho, secular priest, 536 (life) 

Aguiar, Francisco de, pilot of the Santa 
Cruz, 314-316 317 (many namesakes) 614 
(sails with Xavier) 618 641 
—Lopo de, 568 
Aguilawood 38 
Akashi, city, 176 

Akechi Mitsuhide, murderer of Nobunaga, 
208 

Akune, harbor. 111 119-120 
Aia-ud-dln 29 

Albuquerque, Affonso de, 29 
Albuquerque, Jorge de, captain of Malacca, 
29 

Albuquerque, see Juan de Albuquerqud 
Alcdgova, SJ., Pedro de, 50 126 (sails to 
Kagoshima) 258 292 302-303 546 561 655 
Alcald 345 349 
Almeida Calado, A. de, 515 
—Fortunato de, 62 
—D. Francisco de, 403 (wotmded) 

—Lopes de, cured by Xavier 583 
—Luis de, captain of Santa Cruz, 602^603 
(many namesakes) 635 
—[Ill, Luis de. New Christian, merchant, 
surgeon, later Jesuit, 66-67 73 75-76 105 
109 111-112 115-117 (visits to Ichiku) 125 
(his cure of a girl attributed to Xavier) 
127 140 215 259 (persuades Yoshishige to 
forbid infanticide) 294 602-603 (namesakes) 
—Luis, son of D. Lx>po de Almeida, 603 
-SJ.. Pedro de. 487 (life) 

—Pedro (jomes de, 323 
Aloes 42 

Altarpiece of Mary with the Christ Child 
62 

Ah^res, Clara, niece of Cosme Anes, 564 
(sees Xavier before her death) 


—[III], Francisco, licentiate, 568 587 589 
(contenmed by D. Alvaro) 605 (leaves Ma¬ 
lacca with acta against D. Alvaro) 

—SJ., Gon^lo, visitor in 1568, 315 321 
—[I], Jo§o, dean in Goa, 101 (life) 451 464 
—Joio, 617 

—[Ill], Jorge, 49 (in Japan in 1546) 54-55 
63 (description of IjOin) 68 83 96 141 263 
621 (cares for Xavier on Sancian) 623 
(porcelains with his name on them) 640 
(sails for Malacca) 

—[I], Luis, 452-453 (recommended by Xavier 
to the king; numerous namesakes) 

—[II], Manuel, on Tolo 592 596 598 
—SJ., Manuel, 264 (shipwrecked near Su¬ 
matra) 

—^Barradas [III], Manuel, procurator of 
St. Paul's College, 534 556 
Alvarez-Taladriz, Jos6 Luis, 57 135 176 178 
180-181 247 257 
Alvaro, Affonso, 535-536 577 
Amacata, Buddhist nuns, 85 94 
Amador, Malabar servant, 65 138 242, re¬ 
mains in Yamaguchi 242 TSH 
Amagasaki, harbor, 176 
Amakusa (Higo), island, 120 
Amaterasu, sun-goddess, 67 76 (main god¬ 
dess of Shintoism) 83-84 145 151 172 
Ambassador of the duke of Bungo 296-297 
312 313 (helps with the Catechism) 560 
(baptized in Goa) 584; see Pereira [II], 
Louren^o 

Amber 632 (highly esteemed in China) 
Amboina, Christians there abandoned after 
the death of Ribeiro 361 
Amida. main god of the JOdo sect, 55 68 76 
(his career) 84-85 113 157 207 227 266 289 
294, prayer to 68 77 207 268 
Amoy, island, 47 
Amuck runners 409 411 416 
Andersen, Jiirgen, 135 
Andrade, Antonio de, 505 (on Xavier) 

—Leitio, Melchior de, 567 605 (his Nobilid- 
no) 

—Simao de, 552 (his rash actions in China) 
Andr6 de Santa Maria, O.F.M., bishop of 
Cochin, 491 

Andreas, Thomas, witness, 126 
Anes, Cosme, 18 376 403 414 (friend of An¬ 
tonio (Somes) 453455 (recommended by 
(Somes and Xavier to king) 564-565 
Anes, Joane, mestre da Ribeira, 466 
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Anesaki, Masaharu, professor, 247 
Angel 76-77 (Buddhist, consoled Amida); 
angels (tennin) 106 

AnjirO, Paul of the Holy Faith, 10 (on the 
Portuguese) 21 49 54 58 62 67 (to IjOin) 
77 84 96^97 198 262-263 338, had belonged 
to Shingon sect 68, limited knowledge 
of Buddhism 108, preached with zeal 65, 
wrote to Xavier's confreres in Goa 79-60, 
taught 105, helped translate catechism 
105, left with care of Christians in Ka¬ 
goshima 129, converted mother, wife, and 
daughter 52, many relatives 90-91, and 
others 58 98, wrote treatise on faith 63, 
unfortunate end 129-130 
Annam, kingdom, 4243; Annamites 4243 
Anriques, D. Joam, recommended to king 
by No6 464 

Antonio, Japanese, companion of AnjirO 
and }6ivier, 65 126 138 274 (sent to house 
of NaitO) 312 318 (summoned by Xavier) 
320 341 560 584 

Antonio, distinguished convert in Bimgo, 
the first Japanese to be converted there, 
294-295 

Antonio China (Antonio of the Holy Faith) 
420 48^90 561 (destined as an interpreter 
for China) 611, had forgotten Chinese 623 
626 628 635 637 643, main witness for stay 
of Xavier on Sancian 622 
Antonio do Casal, O.F.M., guardian of the 
Observants, 373 406 449 454 505 (confes¬ 
sor of D. Joio de Castro) 

Antonio Padram, O.FJM., 435 (insisted on 
march on Kandy) 

^o Porto, superior of the Franciscan 
Recollects in Bassein, 373 484 
Aoyama, S.V.D., Paul, passim between 58 
and 247, especially 177 197-198 218-219 247 
Apocalypse, Beira's interpretation of, 600 
Apostates 131 597 (reconverted) 

Apostle, name used for members of the 
Society of Jesus, 466 
Araoz, SJ., Antonio, 344-346 
Archives, no regular provincial archives in 
early years of Society in Goa and Japan 
192 

Araujo, SJ., Alberto de, 494 502 
Arima 109 (college) 120 (strait) 

Aristotle 221, De sophismatibus 439 554-555 
Armenians 380 386-387; New Testament in 
Armenian 387 
Arrupe, SJ., Pedro, 119 
Am, king of, 261 

Ashikaga, in Shimotsuke, 95; university 78, 
college 95 

—Yoshimasu, sMgun, 203 
—^Yoshitem, young shOgun, 198 204-205 
Assan, Christian Chinese servant, 634 
Ataide, D. Alvaro, son of Vasco da Gama, 
brother of D. Pedro da Silva, 32D-321 339- 
340 412 449 (recommended by Xavier) 586 
630 639 646, appointed admiral of the sea 


562 582, confiscates mdder and blocks 
embassy 586, asks to see papal warrant 
588, appoints captain of Santa Cruz 601- 
602, excommunicated 610-611 638, punished 
605, different namesakes 605-606 
^Antonio de, 428 

—^D. Lianor de, wife of King D. Manuel of 
the Maldives, 428 
Auger, SJ., Edmond, 187 216-217 
Augsburg, Diet of, 345 571 
Augustine, St., De catechizandis rudibus 75 
106 

Aurousseau, L., 43 

Avta, ''o Udrfio" (the Pirate), 9 16 27 36 
37 (idolatrous rites) 41 44 (daughter falls 
into the sea) 47-48 (wishes to winter off 
China) 80 82 529; his junk 9 26 49 99, dies 
in Kagoshima 79 99, buried in China 99 
322 

Aveiro, Francisco, finance officer, 454 
Avila Girdn, Bernardino de, 54-57 
Ayerbe, O.F.M., Marcelino, 52 130 
Ayres, Christovam, 29-30 and passim 
Ayuthia, capital of Siam, 10 66 262 307 
Azevedo, O.E.S.A., Agostinho, 549 
Azpilcueta, SJ., Juan de, missionary in 
Brazil, 350-351 354 

—Juan de. Dr. Navarro, 354-355 (first an 
adversary and later a friend of the 
Society) 

Azuchi, on Lake Biwa, 193 

Badagas (Vadagar), against the Portuguese 
in VSdaiai 363-365 

Bahan, pirates, 130 (ideograms of Hachi- 
man) 

Bahdr, weight, 9 and passim 
Bahrein 399 
Baltzer, F., 54 
Banda 461 

Bandu (Band<3, Bandou, KantO), a great 
seigniory 94, site of largest and most 
important university in Japan 78 95 190 
439 445 447-449; Xavier writes vaguely 
about it 197 

Baptism, of Moors and pagans 375, of a 
Moorish child 386, of young rajah of 
Trincomali 431-432 437; brought help from 
Portuguese 431; in Japan 116 (in Ichiku) 
and passim; of ambassador from Japan 
319 

Barbosa [I], Duarte, 27 
Barbuda, Affonso de, licentiate, 3 (life) 
625 

—Joao, 26 
Barcelona 348 

Bardela, island, 409410 466 (burned) 

Barnes 27-31 33-36 
Barradas, SJ., Manuel, 301 517-518 
Barreto, Duarte, factor of Malacca, 22 (re¬ 
commended by Xavier) 26 
—[I], Francisco, captain of Bassein, 374 
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433 (zealous) 459 461; recommended by 
Xavier 449450, by NoE 464 

—SJ., Gil, 4«3 525 

—Gomes, 321 327 (admiral of the sea of 
Malacca) 331-332 

Barros, Jodo de, 29 and passim 

Bartoli, SJ., Dsmiello, historian, 3 4 and 
passim 

Barzaeus (Berze), SJ., Gaspar, 99-100 324 
387 (sends New Testament in Armenian 
to Europe) 420421 483465 562 566; in 
Ormuz 375-403, not to leave for three 
years 387 401402, friends did not want 
him to leave 529-532, used bell to sununon 
children 378, converted beneficiaries in 
Ormuz 389, converted two prominent 
women 394, received novices 402; great 
gift for preaching 546, men wept at his 
sermons 388, sermon on Trinity Sunday 
382-383, asked God to punish sinners 391- 
392; disputations with Rabbi Joseph and 
Rabbi Salomon 382-383, with Moorish 
philosopher 393; heard confessions 378 
381 (refused absolution) 386 (through an 
interpreter) 392 (seven hundred in six 
months) ^3 (five hundred in fifteen 
days); advised by Xavier on writing let¬ 
ters 541 543 544 (use of prudence in writ¬ 
ing from India); given instructions by 
Xavier 523 531 631 (should take few into 
the Society); zeal for souls 514, hoped 
to die as a martyr 385, to go from China 
to Japan through Tartary 530, summoned 
to Japan by Xavier 100 529; a saintly man 
491492, ''an angel from heaven" accord¬ 
ing to Xavier 485; brought gifts from 
Chmuz 390 530 577; appointed vice-pro¬ 
vincial 529-532 

Bassein 17 372-375 (mission) 374 (converts 
freed from forced labor) 375 (pagodas 
destroyed); captains 459 461462; revenues 
373 505, Franciscans 373 433, Jesuits 103 
373 

Basto, SJ., Pedro de, 493 

Beads, used for trade in Sofala and Mozam¬ 
bique, 461462 

Beira, SJ., Joao de, superior of the Mo¬ 
lucca mission, 13-14, complains of dis¬ 
obedience of two companions 323, re¬ 
ported to have been murdered 35(^357, 
arrives in Temate 357, trials on the Moro 
mission 357-359, on Tolo miracle 592-595, 
escapes from Temate 596, destroys idol 
on Tolo 597, brought about capture of 
Diailolo 600, sails to India for workers 
5^ 598, must return to Moluccas 631, has 
Xavier's coffin opened in Malacca 645; 
mind frequently deranged 600601; spir¬ 
itual illusions 600, forbidden to com¬ 
municate them 612; last years 600601; 
has Xavier's coffin opened in Malacca 645 

Bellesort, Andr6, Xavier's biographer, 515 

Bellini, SJ., Isidoro, 345 


Bengal, cowry shells used for change 425 
Benten, goddess of good luck, 70 
Benzaiten, one of seven divinities of good 
luck, 186 
Bernard, St., 570 

Bernard, SJ., Henri, 27 37-38 58 60 
Bernardo, Japanese, convert in Kagoshima, 
first Japanese to visit Europe, 6566 Uife) 
138-139 (accompanies Xavier in Japan, to 
Miyako) 147-148 (to Yamaguchi) 163 193 
215 241 (wishes to visit India and Europe) 
271 295 (witness to three miracles wrought 
by Xavier) 312 341 502 536 (dies in Coim¬ 
bra in 1557) 549 560 
—da Cruz, O.P., bishop, 464 
Berthon, J. B., Sancian missionary, 620 
Bhatkal, harbor of India, 646 
Bhuvaneka Bfthu, king of KOttS, 422 434 
(hindered conversions) 436 (Idlled by 
musket shot); his treasure 436437 457 
466 

Bible 223 (illuminated) 387 (Armenian) 
Bikunis, female bonzes, 77 84 258 (heads 
shaven) 229 258 (convents for noble 
women); see also Buddhism 
Bintang 35 

Biwa, lake, 195 205; a four-stringed Japanese 
lute 230 

Blakang Mati, island, 33 
Blindness, very common in Japan 295-296 
Block printing in Japan 78 
Bluteau, Raphael, lexicographer, 218 
Bobadilla, SJ., Nicolds, 345 351 
Bocarro, Antonio, historian, 29 
Bologna, work of the Society there 344-345; 
Santa Lucia 347 

Bon festival, Buddhist All Souls' Day, 52 
(bibliography) 132 288 
BOnotsu, city, 60 

Bonzes, three types 68, black and grey 
dressed 77 (mutual hatred for each other) 
92, many of them 92, highly esteemed 258, 
their meditations 69 74 (distractions), 
freed souls from hell 443, eat no meat 
or fish 77 92 147, teacH boys 77 84, in¬ 
clined to sins against natture 84, hostile 
to Christianity 124 133; male and female 
258 (choir in common) 442; two going to 
India 96 101 104 
Borba, Diogo de, 339 413 
Borges, Diogo, 429 451452 (recommended 
by Xavier, life) 

—Francisco, 335 448 (recommended by 
Xavier) 

—Jorge, 333 (Malacca) 

Botelho, Henrique, vicar in Bassein, 482 
—SJ., Miguel, 494 (life) 

Botelho, Simao, 467 472 543, writes to king 
460463 (Tombo near completion, condi¬ 
tions in India becoming worse), refused 
absolution 462, praised 467 
Boto, Manuel, captain of a ship, 592 (life) 
Bouhours, SJ., Dominic, 200 
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Bourdon, L., 48 244 602 
Boxer, C. R., 47-48 52 122-123 130 136 170 264 
429 654^ 

Brahmans, should be expelled from island 
of Goa 414 (Antonio Gomes) 453 (Cosme 
Anes); of the temple of REmeswaram 363 
Brani, reef, 33 

Bravo, S J., Joio, 6 (life) 9 19 24-25 (receives 
daily order from Xavier); to sail to Goa 
19, told to remain in Malacca 97 339 (sum¬ 
moned by Xavier) 320 330 (in Ma^cca 
during the siege) 581 626 (ordered to 
leave Malacca) 341 568 583 
Braz of Okinohama, converted with his 
wife, brother, and servants 292-293, saved 
from tidal wave 293-294, comes with his 
brother to defend the priests 294 
Brazil 350 352 353 (mission foimded) 578 
Breviary 139 (Xavier's) 

Brinckmann, Justus, 54-57 
Brito de Azevedo, Luis de, witness, 518 
—Matheus de, in prison in China 311, life 
335, recommend^ by Xavier 448449 
Brodrick, SJ., James, biographer, 9 119 
249 511-512 515 

Broet, SJ., Paschase, 345 347 351 (rejected 
as patriarch for Abyssinia) 

Brou, SJ., Alexandre, 62 118 123 148 182 192 
341 519 561 584 

Bruley des Varannes, missionary, 214 
Buddha 183 (tooth of) 285 (the Absolute 
Being) 290 (three contradictory teach¬ 
ings) 

Buddhism, in Japan 442-445, temple 55, way 
of life 147 (forbids eating meat) 2i^-228 
(Five Commandments, hell not eternal) 
284 (pantheistic) 290 (three contradictory 
systems); bonzes 21 (described by AnjirO) 
55 84-85 (in Xavier's judgment) 92 (way 
of life) 181 (engaged in trade) 124-125 
(against Christians in Kagoshima) 136 
(also in Hirado) 226-229 (and in Yama- 
guchi) 441-445 447; two sail to Malacca 
96-97 99 101 104 551 (none to Europe); 
bikunis (female bonzes) 77 84 149 221 227- 
228 258 (in Funai) 442. Sects: 68 226 (nine 
in number); Hokke (black dressed, 
fanatical) 84-85 92 204 268 272; IkkO 125 
(forbidden in Kagoshima by Shimazu) 
180 183 (main site in Osaka) 268; Ji-shQ 
68 (grey bonzes, worshiped Amida) 77 
(double monasteries) 84 C'friars"); JOdo 
79 (Paradise in the West) 92 (black dres¬ 
sed) 136 (favored by ruling house) 157 
290 (dispute with Torres); Shingon 60 
(monastery) 68 (AnjirO had belonged to 
this sect) 136 (Hirado) 161 (Yamaguchi) 
223-226 (Dainichi, origins of sect); Zen 68- 
73 (Kagoshima) 92 (black dressed) 143-144 
(Hakata) 151 (SCtO-Zen) 255-258 268 280- 
283 (Yamaguchi, dispute with Torres); 
Budc^st preaching 69, "rosaries" 172 234; 
books in a rotating tower 207 


Bungo 111, Christians there 131, Jesuit 
novitiate and college 146, on northeastern 
coast of KyQshu 237, 243, Portuguese ar¬ 
riving there 237 250-251, earthquake of 
1596 175 293 444 

Buralho, EstevSo Luis, deacon 452, helped 
Xavier much 578 
Burgos 349 
Burma 262 

Butaqua, Jerdnimo, 426 

ByObu, Japanese folding screens, 56 

Cabral, SJ., Francisco, 106 (wrote a lengthy 
catechism in Japanese) 170-171 249 
—Jorge, governor of India 321, assisted mis¬ 
sion in Bassein 374, writes to Ormuz 398, 
409-410, attitude towards the king of Ta- 
nor 406-409, provides property for Jesuits 
in Cochin 416, 426, attitude towards Cos¬ 
me Anes 454-455, towards Antonio Gomes 
412 478, gives house in Malacca to Jesuits 
322 629, asked for loan from Bhuvaneka 
BShu 434 

Cachil Guzarate, brother of Hairun, 595 
Caixa, Chinese copper coin used also in 
Japan 131 173 

Cajetanus de Vio, O.P., theologian, 423 
Calamba wood 42 

Caldeira, Domingos, mestizo, witness, 126 
295 (confuses Xavier with other priests) 
315 (over ninety-eight years old) 

Calhat 376 

Cambay 380 (imports sulfur from (Jrmuz) 
458 (oppressed by captain) 

(Cambodia 41 

Camphor trees in Japan 79 118 
Campo, Miguel, 602 
Cangoxima, see Kagoshima 
Cangue, an instrument for restraining 
prisoners, 335 

Canisius, SJ., Peter, JSt., doctor of the 
Church, 344 346 348 
Cannibals, in South America 350 
Cano, O.P., Melchior, 349 (hostile to Igna¬ 
tius and the Jesuits) 543 
Canton 46 309-310; islands 4647 307 618 
Cape Bastion 45 

—Comorin, Jesuit mission, 17 103 361-372 
—Noma-no-hana 119 
—Padaran 4243 
—Rhinozeros 45 

^Romania (today Rumenia) 35 
—Sete-no-hana 125 
—Varela 43 

Capdran, Louis, 236 (on the salvation of 
infidels) 

Capital punishment 292 (how can a king¬ 
dom be ruled without it?) 

Carambolim, village near Goa, 504 (Andreas 
Vaz priest there) 

Cardim, SJ., Jo§o, 429 (letter with respect 
to his beatification) 

Carletti, Francesco, 26 31 
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Cameiro, Melchior, 351 
CarrkSn, SJ., Francisco, 131 
Carthusians 343 (Jesuits could become) 
Carvalho, SJ., Andr6, 330 532 569 
—Christov§o, recommended to Misser Pau¬ 
lo by Xavier 23-24, great friend of Xavier 
590 

—SJ., Domingos, 99-100, summoned to 
Japan, to be ordained 103, 111 486, dies 
527 

—Femao, in Malacca 325 (namesakes) 
Casco (alias Connives), Francisco, dismis¬ 
sed by Xavier 477 
Cassini, G. F., 345 

Castanheda, see Lopes de Castanheda 
Castilians 549 

Castner, SJ., Caspar, 620 662 
Castro, SJ., Affonso de, impediment to 
entering the Society 338, preaches in Goa 
4, first Mass 8 Cl^ivier preaches at it), 
destined for the Moluccas 9 13, had a 
good hand 14, 356 360-361 murdered by 
Moors 495, 597 

—D. Joao de, viceroy, 4 333 358 374 449-450 
(recommended by Xavier) 466 (exemplary, 
took no money from the king) 612 
—D. Jorge de, defeated by troops of Kandy 
434-435 456, recommended by Xavier 449 
(life) 

—D. Miguel de, archbishop of Lisbon, 3 
—D. Pedro de, 34 (life) 

Catarina, D., vdfe of Bsdtasar Veloso, sister 
of Cachil TaruwSs, 17 
Catarina, convert baptized by Torres or 
Xavier, 233 

Catechism 7 (Small and Large sung in Ma¬ 
lacca) 107 (rhymed in Temate) 369 
(Large Catechism translated into Tamil 
by H. Henriques, earlier one full of er¬ 
rors) 443; Japanese Catechism 105 
(sources) 107 (in prose, history of Old 
and New Testaments) 109 (a poor transla¬ 
tion by AnjirO) 238 (copied into Sino- 
Japanese script) 

Catechists 370 42W30 

Catherine of Austria, queen of Portugal, 
428429 458 
Celebes 14 357 600 

Cervini, Marcello, cardinal, 395 (interested 
in court ceremonies) 

Ceuta, fortress, 350 

Ceylon (Sri Lanka), campaign of 1550-1551 
433437 456457 (Noronha writes on events 
there) 459-460 463-464 (judgments of Bo- 
telho and No€) 464466 (and of Bermudez) 
646 

Chale (Chaliyam) 405 408 
Challaye, F61icien, 54-56 
Chamberlain, Basil Hall, 57 
Champa, old Hindu empire, 4243 
Chams, people, 42 
Charles V, emperor, 550 578 (books) 
Chaul 461 484 


Chang-chou 47 

Chaves, Catarina de, 213 (penitent of 
Xavier) 563-564 (life) 

—Francisco de, 617 (healed by Xavier in 
Malacca) 

—Manuel de, 11 306 (in Chinese prison) 310 
(old), escapes to Sancian 625 ^ 632 634- 
635, sails for Malacca 635 638 
Chekiang, province, 11 
Chembe 411 422 (captured and burned by 
the Portuguese) 

ChCng Ho, Mohammedan admiral, 36 
(bibliography) 

Cheng Shiin-kung 302 (ambassadcn: to Bun- 
go in 1556) 

Cherry blossoms 51 (in Kagoshima) 118 
Chetua (ChSttuavSyi) 405 
Chia-ch'ing, Ming emperor, 96 
Chikakata, persecutor of Japanese Chris¬ 
tians, 254 

Chi-li-m8n, islands, 27 
China, coast 4445, from China to Japan 48, 
Portuguese imprisoned there 552 634-635, 
smuggling 630^531, ripe for Christianity 
100, safe-conduct from king of Japan 96, 
mission to be opened 441 446, well edu¬ 
cated men needed 611, the writing of the 
land 441 445, reports 635, Xavier's opinion 
of 554 560; Chinese, in Malacca 7, bring 
Xavier to Japan 10, superstitious 37-38 44, 
literature 59 (studied in Satsuma) 95, 
boys to be trained as interpreters 79 313, 
culture 159, philosophy 2^, pilots 302, 
talented 441, porcelains 620, merchants on 
Sancian 623, inquisitors 634, prisons 635 
(Jiina Pagoda (Lot's Wife), a rock column 
in Singapore Strait, 31 
Chincheo, Chinese harbor, 47 82 248 303 
307 633, meaning of word 47, admiral 
of 633 

Chorao, island, 412 (chapel) 

Christian instructions in Malacca, for chil¬ 
dren 5, for slaves 7 

"Christian father" 453 (in Quilon) 487 (Al¬ 
meida) 490 (Teixeira) 

Christovao, Xavier's Indian servant, 561 635 
637 640 642 (prophecy on him) 

—Tambaranha, O.F.M., 505 (life, confused 
with Xavier) 

Chu Huan, viceroy of Fukien and Chekiang, 
11 

—Hung Wu, emperor, 38 
Ch'iianchou (Chuanchow) 11 4748 
Cieslik, SJ., Hubert, 51 58-59 62-64 67 112- 
116 129 141 144 161 163 167 169 171-172 
214 217-218 235 250 254 643 650 
Cipriano, SJ., Alonso, 324 365, on Criminali 
367-368, in SSo Thom6 372, ill 433, entered 
Society in Rome 527, violent in manner 
527, death in 1559 528, 578 
Clara (whose father was baptized by Xa¬ 
vier) and her husband Thom6 232 
(Harke, SJ., Thomas, 236 
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Clock, musical, 217-218 
Coates, Ibuper Havelock, 52 
Cochin, inhabitants 411, Franciscans 4 
{Francis welcomed by them) 415 417 418 
(college begun) 421 434 474, Misericordia 
472 474, Dominicans 417, S. Joao 317, Gas¬ 
tello de cima 328, ne^ preachers 17, 
Jesuit college and Madre de Deus church 
415417 419 (history of) 424425 (coUege 
functioning) 467469 (church returned to 
the Misericordia) 469 (later history); Co¬ 
chin process for Xavier's canonization 265 
295 518 

Cochinchina 42 43 (storms, names) 45 80 
315 

Codacio, SJ., Pietro, procurator of the So¬ 
ciety, 346 (dies) 

Codure, SJ., Jean, 344 (dies) 346 
Coelho, Duarte, 45 (cross, inscription, and 
chapel) 

—SJ., Caspar, vice-provincial of Japan, 66 
511-512 (on Xavier) 659 
—(Saspar, vicar of S2o Thom6, 511 
Coena Domini, bull, 343 380-381 (forbade 
trade in arms with pagans) 

Cogt, Japanese god represent^ with three 
heads, 108 

Cogordan, SJ., Ponce, 90 494 (life) 

Coimbra, Jesuit college 22 349-351, religious 
excesses 89-90 512 537 (blamed by Xavier) 
547; Dr. Navarro 354 (professor at the 
university) 

Coleridge, SJ., H.J., 281 
Cologne 348 

O>lombo (Ceylon), 433 (Franciscans) 436 
(landing of viceroy) 

Commandments of God 286, known through 
reason 289, Sixth 259; Five (Command¬ 
ments in Japan 443 
Communion 347 (frequent) 

Concubines, Japanese, 83 
Confalonerius (J. B. Confalonieri) 227-228 291 
301 306 

Confidence in God 87 

Confucianism 85 (fundamental virtues) 95 

Confucius 159 (writings) 

Congo (Manicongo) 350 (Jesuits there) 
Conimbricensis I, codex of letters from 
Japan used for reading at table, 271 
Conscience, cases of, 381 
Constantio, Camillo, martyr, 225 (objected 
to Ricci) 

Converts and conversions 91 (Japanese not 
offended by them) 115-116 128 131 147 162- 
164 171 180 222 225 230 232-235 257 269-270 
292-295 324 369 371 375 394-396 445 465 
(Cooper, SJ., Michael, 52 55-56 58 
Cordier, H., 41 

Correa, S.J., Amador, 497498 Oife) 

—[Ill, Antonio, 265 (many namesakes) 366 
(buried Criminali) 409 451 (life, recom¬ 
mended by Xavier) 


—(jaspar, historian, 29 411 (completes the 
Lendas) and passim 
—SJ., P^ro, 578 (in Brazil) 

Costa, SJ., Amador da, 316 (source for 
prophecy to Aguiar) 617 (writes from 
China) 

—SJ., Christov§o da, 354 477 (life, probably 
cured by Xavier) 

—SJ., Francisco da, licentiate, 617 (wit¬ 
ness) 

Costanzo, SJ., Camillo, see Constantio 
Coulete, in Malabar, 410 
Couros, Christovao de, 592 (with Xavier in 
Temate) 596 (witness) 598 
—SJ., Matheus de, 129 154 160-161 (rector 
of college of Arima) 167 181 231-232 (in 
Hiroshima from 1604-1610) 

Coutinho, Joao, 591 (life) 

Couto, Diogo do, historian, 4 (New Chris¬ 
tian) 10-11 321 325-334 (on siege of Malacca 
in 1551) 340 (on D. Pedro da Silva) 584- 
585 (full of contradictions) 605 (on D. Al¬ 
varo de Ataide) 609 (completes Sixth 
Decade, not printed until 1614) 

Cowry shells 427 
Cows 385 (sacred cows) 

Cranganore, Thomas tradition and privi¬ 
leges 472473, Franciscan college 353 417 
433 

Creation of the world 106 (no knowledge 
of in Japan) 

Criminali, SJ., Antonio, 19 324-325 369 412, 
martyrdom 361-368, precise date unknown 
362, grave also unlmown 366, process of 
beatification 362, judgment of conhm*es 
366-367, alleged miracle at his Mass 366 
Cromberger, Juan, printer, 569 
Cros, SJ., L. J. M., 66 118 (erroneous trans¬ 
lation) 139 144 163 169 192 220 (too free 
in translation) 241 295 341 
Cross 123 

Cunha, Gregorio da, 452 

—Vasco da, 449450 (recommended by Xavier) 

C^yrene Shoals 31 

Daidd-ji, temple in Yamaguchi, 149 271 
Daij5-in, shrine, 68 
Daimyo (duke) 58 

Dainichi, principal god of the Shingon sect, 
68 83 108 115 116 (used by Xavier as name 
for God) 154 220 225 (meanings of the 
word) 239 (replaced by Latin Deus) 284; 
Dainichi-ji, temple, 113 257 (Funai) 

Dairi, name of emperor of Japan derived 
from his palace, 197-198 
Dalgado, S. R., lexicographer, 9 26 and pas¬ 
sim 

Damboriena, SJ., Prudendo, 236 (on salva¬ 
tion of inhdels) 

Dami6o, (1) Jesuit brother, 66 131 259 292; 
(2) blind catechist and martyr, beheaded 
in 1605, 235 
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Darvellos, Mardm, witness, 518 
Dega, D. Duarte, 436 438 
De Groot, author, 37 
Deli, promontory, 407 
D'Elia, SJ., Pasquale, 65 
' Demarcation Line" 550 (quarrel about) 

De Monte, S J., Giovanni Battista, 249 (with 
the duke of Bungo) 656 (life) 

Demon (devil) 88-89 93 (causes impediments) 
288 587 639 (prevents Society from en¬ 
tering into China) 368 (driven out with 
sticks); varia 81-82 288 298 312 381 443 
540 552 559 597 639 

Deusiu), used for name of God in Japan 
156 (used in derision by boys) 226 (to 
avoid misunderstandings) 22B C'the Great 
Lie" according to the bonzes) 284 
Dharmapaia (D. JoSo Periya BandSra), king 
in Ceylon, 436 438439 (question of his 
baptism) 

Dias {13, Antonio, acquaintance of Xavier 
in Japan 264 (life), on the miracle of the 
sloop 301 304-305, pilot of the S. Paulo 
264 (sank), name^es 264 
—tV), Antonio, 486 (to India and Ceylon) 
487 488489 (Ufe) 

—SJ., Balthasar, 565 (vice-provincial) 647 
(places Xavier's body in a new co^) 

— Domingos, Eurasian, 10 64-65 79 99 322 
(returns from Japan) 

— Henrique, apothecary, 264-265 

—^Jolo, provedor-mor dos defuntos, 556-557 
(life, namesakes) 

—S J., Joao (earlier Juan Delgado), 321 629 
(Ufe) 

—S J., Melchior, 354 423 (to India) 489 (life), 
dismissed 477 655 

Diego Bermddez, O.P., vicar general of the 
Dominicans, 412 (regarded conversion of 
Tanor king as a fraud) 436 (to Ceylon) 
462464 462 (at odds with Pero Godinho, 
told Botelho he was excommunicated) 463 
(scrupulous) 464466 (letter on condidons 
in India) 543 (thoughtless) 

Diez, Pedro, 37 40 

Dijken, van, 599 (destruction of Tolo) 
Diogo, Dom, king of Manicongo, 350 
Diogo of Mozambique 16 403 0n St. Paul's 
College) 

Discernment, spiritual, 93 
Discipline 4^ (pubUc) 128-129 (taken by 
converts) 129 (left by Xavier in Ichiku) 
Disputations, Xavier 227, Torres and Fer- 
nAndez 267 273 444 

Diu, second siege in 1546 380 449 451 458 
(reason) 478; needs preachers 542; exile 
for A. Gomes 479480, 576 
Djailolo, sultan hostile to Christians 357 
359 37^380 593; city besieged and captured 
360-361 458 592 594 596 600 
Djapara, in Java, 325 
DOgen, founder of the SdtD sect, 151 


Dokusan, account given to Zen master of 
meditation, 69 

DomAnech, SJ., Jerdnimo, 344 345 (confes¬ 
sor of viceroy in SicUy) 348 (foimds col¬ 
lege in Sicily) 352 

—Pedro, founder of an orphanage for boys 
in Usbon, 350-351 354 420 424 533 
Dominies, Roque, vicar in Ormuz, 522-523 
Dominicans 17 (in Goa) 124-125 (to Japan 
in 1602) 349 (circular letter of Master Gen¬ 
eral in Rome forbidding attacks on So¬ 
ciety) 354 (six sailing to India) 380 381 
(on trade in arms) 392 417 424 430 464 
(on collection of revenues) 474 484 517 
542-543 630, in Japan 124-125 
Dor6, Henri, 37 
Douglas, R. Kennaway, 26 
Dress 54 (Japanese men and women) 406 
(Portuguese, "Christian'') 408 (Indian, 
Brahman cord) 

Du Halde, SJ., J.B., 38 
Dukono, volcano on Moro, 595 
Dumoulin, SJ., Heinrich, ^70 74 76 84 92 
Durao, S.J., Francisco, candidate for order 
354 420 487 499-500 (on Francis' way of 
saying Mass) 487 491-492 (Ufe, knew Tamil, 
helped priests with confessions, ordained 
in 1568) 477 (died in 1612); on the Portu¬ 
guese war fleet 576; 558 (quoted Xavier 
on need of repose for missionaries) 
Duyvendak, J. J. L., 36 

Earthquakes in Japan 247 (Okinohama) 257 
(Funai) 183 (in 15%); in Moro 595; in 
Ormuz 377 

Ebisawa, Arimichi, professor, 218 247 
Ega, D. Duarte de, captain in Temate, 495 
—D. Jorge de, 4 495 

—D. Maria de, wife of viceroy Noronha, 
421-422 

Eglauer, Anton, 30 

Eguia, SJ., Diego and Esteban de, 346 
Eiroku, period of time in Japan, 52 
Elephanta, island near Goa, 484 (visited by 
Frois and Barzaeus) 

Enomiya-Lasalle, SJ., Hugo, 74 
Ercole, duke of Ferrara, 345 (wife not 
brought back to faith) 

Eredia (Heredia), SJ., Antonio, 324 354 420 
423 (life, later dismissed) 424 (superior in 
Cochin) 427-428 (prepares king of Mal¬ 
dives for baptism) 473475 (Xavier's in¬ 
struction for him) 542 569 576 (needs 
money) 578 (has book of Constantino) 

614 627 (to go to Japan) 631 
Eredia-Mills 27 29 

Escandel (Escander), ThomA, 603 (factor of 
Diego Pereira) (Xavier entrusted to him) 

615 (sails to Sancian) 626 (will give pep¬ 
per to Xavier) 630 (prais^) 637-638 641 

Escovar, Jo§o de, secretary of Diogo Pe¬ 
reira, 490 

Estreito de Santa Barbara 29 
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Estrdto do Govemador 29 
Etchegaray, Adolfo, on Xavier's Japanese 
catechism 106 

Eucharist, reserved in tabernacle, 502 
Evil Way, Good Way 284; evil spirits 81; 

evils in India 466 458-459 
Examination of con^ence 25 472 
Excommunication 380-381 (from In Coena 
DominO 435, of D. Alvaro de Ataide 588- 
589 609610 638 

Exercises, Spiritual, of St. Ignatius, ideal 
507, made by Xavier in Paris 506, re¬ 
membered by him 20 24 87-97 90 521; 
recommended them 100 482 536 539 577; 
given by P6rez 8, Broet 345, Barzaeus 382, 
Torres 526; made by Bravo 6, Vicente 
Viegas 8, three Japanese 13 15-16 19, Here¬ 
dia 423, M. Nobrega 79 (flees during 
them), Andr6 Vaz foiu* natives 526; 
retreat house in Pun^kEyal 432; used 
for meditations 25; approved by Paul III 
349; exercises of Zen bonzes 69 
Exorcism 368 (devils expelled by beating 
the possessed) 

Exposcit debitum, bull of Julius III ratify¬ 
ing that of Paul III on the Society, 343 
610 

Faber, mountain, 31 

Falcflo, Luis, captain of Ormuz (1544-1547), 
377 

False zeal condemned by Xavier 90 
Fanam, coin, 364 368 
Faria, Antonio de, 252 261-262 (death, name¬ 
sake) 

—^Baltasar de, ambassador of John III in 
Rome, 351 

—^Francisco de, Mendes Pinto in his service 
252 

—Jorge de, in Okinohama in 1544, cures 
younger brother of Yoshishige 251-252 262 
292 

—Pero de, captain of Malacca, 252 261 
(reopens trade with China in 1529, name 
on Chinese porcelain bowls) 

Farnese. Pier Luigi, 352 
Favre, SJ., Peter, Bl., 264 344 (died) 345- 
346 351 (chosen as patriarch of Abyssinia) 
Fear of becoming Christians 109, because 
of loss of position 117, because of bonzes 
124, because of loss of merits 157 
Fd Hsin 36 

Fermoso, Gabriel, French priest in. Goa, 
101 

Fernandes, Alvaro, recommended by Xavier 
451 

—SJ., Andi6, 44 483484 (in al-Katlf) 492493 
(life, won over by Barzaeus in Ormuz) 
492-493 (in Madurai) 559, sent as a reporter 
to Rome 477 531 532 (to report on those 
dismissed), 554 (later recollections of 
Xavier) 

—Antonio, resident of S. Thom6, 326 


-^J., Antonio, Jesuit brother, 495496 (life 
and death) 

—SJ., Antonio, a New Christian, entered 
in (joa 495 (life) 496 (namesakes) 

—d'llher, Antonio, 26 
—Bento, 332 

—Duarte, first Portuguese to sail through 
Singapore Strait, 29 

—<ie Vasconcellos, Jofio, 434 464 (recom¬ 
mended to king by No8) 

—de Carvalho, GU, 310 330-334 (life, saves 
Malacca) 457458 464 (recommended by 
Noe) 524 

—Gon^alo, patrao-mor, 452 (life, recom¬ 
mended to k^, many namesakes) 502 
(friend of Xavier, witness) 504 (reverence 
for Xavier) 563 (Xavier takes leave of 
him) 578 Qds son) 

—SJ., (jon^o, 528 (adversary of de No- 
biU) 

—SJ., Gongalo, 372 433 491 528 (impatient, 
namesakes) 

—SJ., Jerdnimo, 496 (a New Christian, life) 
-—Correa [XI], Jofio, captain of the Fishery 
Coast, 362-363 366 (on Criminali) 370 
—d'llher CXIIl], Jofio, 604605 (witness to 
prophecy of Xavier on D. Alvaro de 
Ataide) 

—de Carvalho, Gil, 464 (recommended) 
—Miguel, cur^ by Xavier's prayers 418 
(life) 

—da Fonseca, Nicolau, 27 35 3942 4547 
—^Pedro, fellow student of Xavier in Paris, 
vicar general of India, first bishop of 
Brazil, 351 353 

—SJ., Urbano, rector in Coimbra, 350 
Fernfindez, Thom6, candidate, 471 (life) 

—Temifio, D. Juan, bishop, 578 
—de Oviedo, SJ., Juan, in Malacca, destin¬ 
ed for Japan 9, Xavier's companicm, 64 
67 97 99-100 106 138-139 144 152 154-157 160- 
161 162 (spit upon, also 220) 163 169 176 
187 192 (death in 1567) 215 225-226 443445 
654; learned Japanese well 67 230 (writ¬ 
ings corrected by a Japanese) 239 267 280 
281 (eloquent, his muxaree pleased the 
Japanese) 496^; interpreter 239 292 (for 
Xavier, also 443-444) 447 (few Torres) 293 
(for Gago); wrote letters for Xavier 99 
274 and the disputations of Torres 267 
2^290; provided information on Xavier's 
trip to Hirado 117 124 147 187 193; source 
for Lucena 213; Xavier feared for his life 
440, praised his virtues 559 
Fernando da Paz, O.F.M., 451 
—da Soledade, O.F.M., 50S 
Ferrand, Gabriel, 27 30 35 37 39 45 
Ferrao, native priest, blamed 579 
—^Antonio, in Goa 5^557 
—SJ., Bartolomeu, 346 (died) 

Ferrara 345 

Ferreira, SJ., Alvaro, chosen to go to 
China 561 608 611 621 636, Xavier's com- 
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panion on Sandan 621, loses heart 635, 
leaves Sandan 635, dismissed 635 636 (not 
for the Sodety) 639 636-637 (should be 
helped to become a friar), sails back to 
Malacca 635; 565 {erroneously called 

Christovfio) 

—Antonio, killed during siege of Malacca 
327 (five namesakes) 

—Jerdnimo, witness, 618 621 
—SimSo, Noronha's secretary, 465 
—Violante, widow of Diogo Frois, "our 
mother" 23-24 (should give her daughter 
in marriage) 101 

Figueiredo, Jenkiimo de, on the Maldives 
426 

—Manuel de, witness, 328 (life) 592-593 595- 
599 (many contradictions in his testi¬ 
mony); his son Luis also a witness 328 
599 

—SJ., Melchior de, missionary on the Mo¬ 
luccas and in Japan, 315 597 (life) 657 
Firearms, introduced by Portuguese into 
Japan 59 277 (flintlock) 

Fishery Coast 19, Jesuit mission 368-372 
368 (catechists) 371 (baptism of yogi) 372 
(college in Qi^on) 430 (Christians stead¬ 
fast) 432 (more than forty thousand) 569 
(condition in 1552) 575-576 (lack of mis¬ 
sionaries) 

Flemings and Germans, suited for the mis¬ 
sion in Japan and China 440 447 547 555; 
Flemish painter in Portugal 62 (Francisco 
Henriques) 

Florence 344 

FogBiQa, Alvaro, 453 (recommended by 
Xavier) 

Fonseca, Jo§o de, 467 (praised) 

—Luis da, 354 (former scholastic) 

—Manuel da, 609 (life, namesakes) 616 630 
Food, in Japan 57 

Foreigners, in Japan subject to ridicule 
of the common people 177 
Formosa (Lequeo pequeno), island, 48 120 
Foscolo, Benedetto L., 26 
Francis, king of Bungo, 146 
Francis Bor^, SJ., St., 344 347 349 
Francis Xavier: 

A) Travels: Japanese plan 11 13-14 19-21, 
reason 92-94; (joa-B^lacca 4-5, in Ma¬ 
lacca 11-13, departure (June 24, 1549) 25- 
26; by way of Pedra Branca to Kagoshi¬ 
ma 35-37 39 (arrival Aug. 15, 1549) 654; 
in Kagoshima 50-51, well received 90-91, 
time there 132, hopes for ten years of 
life 78; in IjOin 63-64, Fukush5-ji mon¬ 
astery 68 70 1(^109; in Ichiku 109-112 
115-117 127-128; in IjOin with Shimazu 
Takahisa 112; will go to king of Japan 
in Miyako 94-95, by way of Hirado 126; 
first Hirado trip 117-119, second 134, 
from Hirado to Yamaguchi 139-148, to 
Miyako 163 ff., his longing for Sakai 
and Miyako 138-139; in Sakai 177-182, 


in Miyako 187-188 197 205 211-212 (leg¬ 
ends) 268-269 (according to Torres), not 
in Hiei-zan 197, in Sakamoto 191-193, in 
Otsu 195, to Yamaguchi 212 215, Bungo 
239-240, Funai (Oita) 246-249; plan to 
saU to China 240 267 311-312 441 551-552; 
sails from Bungo for India (Nov. 15, 
1551) 266-267 297-298 302-303 445, from 
Sandan to Malacca 312-319; in Malacca 
(end of Dec., 1551) 320-325; to (Cochin 
342 ff., in Cochin 432, in Goa 485, de¬ 
parture 565-566, from Malacca 341; will 
go to China under any condition 603- 
604 625 627-628; in Sandan (work, sick¬ 
ness^ death) 620ff.; burial and transfer 
to Malacca and Gob, (A3^7 ; intern¬ 
ment in Goa 647-648; Japanese sources 
652 

B) Writings: Letters: to King John III 
14-15 22-23 448-453 (recommendations) 
483 (spiritual advice) 551-553 616 (recom¬ 
mendations), to bishop of (joa 24 606, 
to Ignatius 438-441 553-556, to Antonio 
(k>mes 23-24 102-104; Barzaeus 575-579 
609U612 613 630^32 633M1, Beira 612, 
Cipriano 527, Joane, Japanese, 613-614, 
Micer Paulo 23-24 100 470472, P6rez 97 
317-318 626-629 636437, Diogo Pereira 591 
614 637-638, Gon^alo Rodrigues 52-524, 
SimSo Rodrigues 447448 546-551, D. Pe¬ 
dro da Silva 97-99 629-630, Vicente Vie- 
gas {vigario) 588-589; letter hastily writ¬ 
ten and defectively composed 447. 
Catechisms: Small Catechism 7 (Ma¬ 
lacca) 388 (used by Barzaeus in Ormuz); 
Large Catechism 7; Japanese Catechism 
105-109 111 313-314 (in Chinese charac¬ 
ters), compared with Molucca rhymed 
catechism 107. Instructions: for P6rez 
12, Bravo 24-25, Eredia 473475, Nunes 
Bmreto 481-483, five for Barzaeus 534- 
545; writings left at Ichiku 127-128; 
Long Letter from Japan 80-97 102 103 
(copied for Cape# Comorin); Xavier's 
letters kept as relics 280, lost letters 
279-280, not kept 356 

C) Man and superior: natural 641, humor 
101, handwriting 52, hope for ten more 
years 96, "Satis est, Domine!" 503, his 
chalice and breviary 139, apostolic nun¬ 
cio 588 638, receives Bravo 6, praises 
P6rez 18-19, his concern for him 616: 
provindal of India 336-337 413, names 
Barzaeus as vice-provindal 530-531; 
summons Barzaeus, Gago, and Carvalho 
to Japan 100, dismisses a number of 
Jesuits 523 546 554 including A. Gomes 
21-2 (judgment on him) 403404 (con¬ 
cern) 531-532; distressed by Simon Ro¬ 
drigues 607; orders P6rez and the 
others to leave Malacca 626; returns 
the church in Cochin to its mordomos 
468469; concern for houses in Japan 
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and elsewhere 4814S2 491 558 576-578 
631; encouraged frequent correspond¬ 
ence 16, received no mail from India 
in Japan 123-124 266-267 307-308 322. 
Sources of information for his fields 
of labor 515-516; his judgment on Japan 
82-84 558, its bonzes 84-85; limited know¬ 
ledge of Japanese 67 75-76 91 (like a 
statue in Kagoshima). Castro's first 
Mass in Malacca 8, shook dust from 
his shoes 26 265 6()8-609; spoke Portu¬ 
guese like the slaves when preaching 
to them 101; his sermons 557-560; had 
con^eres give accounts of their lives 
at table 499; insisted on obedience 470 
520; kind towards weak and humble 
485, strict with proud 485, dangers of 
arrogance 509 523 558-559; advice to 
others; no disputes with people in 
authority 528 (to Cipriano), humility 
in dealing with religious and the secular 
clergy 545, treat friends as if they 
would someday be foes 475, use much 
prudence in this wicked world 545. 
Xavier as described by Teixeira 498-499, 
by a convert 152-154; visits Noronha 
421, D. Pedro da Silva 5; his dealings 
with D. Alvaro de Ataide 340 (good 
relations) 341 (departure) 582 (obtains 
office for him) 585-591 (conflict) 604 
(prophesies his punishment); his at¬ 
titude towards his confreres, especially 
Ignatius 438 519-521 555; wished to have 
knowledge of the Society 342, affection 
for it 519-520, asks Ignatius for news 
on it 555; summary of his labors 648- 
649; monuments erected to him in Ijtlin 
64, Kagoshima 112, Sakai 178, Yama- 
guchi 152 271, Funai [Oita] 298; often 
confused with others 517, with Luis de 
Almeida 125, Barzaeus 214, Organtino 
214, Gon^o Alvares 315-316, Beira 328 
359 598-599, Frey Christovao Tambara- 
nha 505, P6rez 625 

D) The Saint: Process for beatification 
and canonization 297 301-302 and pas¬ 
sim; beatification and canonization 598- 
599 (bull) 648; spirituality 500-521, pro¬ 
moter of the Exercises 100 (see also 
this word); desires martyrdom 157-159 
506-507 560, frequent examination of 
conscience 512, love for Christ 500, 
reverence for saints 93, especially Mary 
93-94 97-^ (church in her honor) 513-514 
and St. Michael the Archangel 64 93 
514.—Virtues: poverty 507-508, mortifica¬ 
tion 146-148 508 (eating and drinking) 
512-513; gratitude to God 91-92 446-447 
501-503; humility 17 93 410411 509; life 
of prayer 12 502-504 505-506 (Mass); love 
of God 501-502; trust in God ^94 509- 
510 628, love of the Cross 506-507; 
chastity 510-511, relations with women 


513 544-545; care for the poor and sick 
474 514-515 583 617-619; relics in Ichiku 
127-128 

E) Apostle: zeal among the Portuguese 

118 290 514-519, assisted the dying vicar 
in Malacca 5, marriage broker for Chris- 
tovio Carvalho 23-24, for Affonso Gen- 
til 606607 410411 (his marriage imp^- 
ment); played chess 3; spoke with 
gambler 517-519, said '"Now is the 
time!" 5 517; explanation of the Creed 
7, prayer for Uie conversion of the 
pagans 506; missionary method 22 147 
238-239 (adaptations) 428 481 515-516 547 
554-555 216-219 (gifts for Japan); Daini- 
chi-Deusu 156 2^226; teaching on natu¬ 
ral law and knowledge of the Com¬ 
mandments 222, on the salvation of 
non-Christians 99 236; courage in 

preaching the faith 627628, providing 
and recruiting for the Japanese mis¬ 
sion 239-240 267 437 441-447; disputations 
with bonzes in Kagoshima 7^78, bap¬ 
tisms in Ichiku 116-117, converts in 
Hirado 137, preaching against immoral¬ 
ity in Halmta 144, labors in Yamagu- 
chi 109 (Dainichi sermon) 152 (bap¬ 
tisms) 154 156, audiences with Ouchi 
Yoshitaka 161-162 216-220 223, 220-222 
(disputations), in Bungo 290-295 (ccm- 
versions); labors on Sancian 621 628- 
629; expresses himself on the typhoon 
44 (demons) and hell 81 235-236 (see also 
this word); "Sat est!" 502-503 

F) Prophecies and real or alleged miracles: 
knowledge of victory at the Perlis River 
263; prophecy on the end of Jorge Al¬ 
vares 640 and of Christovao 642, on 
P6rez' illness 604 ("Nao aveis do mo- 
rrer")# on the site of Sancian harbor 
618; appears to Guerra 626, prays for 
ailing Miguel Fernandes 416; prophesies 
death of Mendes de Vasconcellos 603 
and of (Jueyroz 621 624, the difficult 
voyage of the Santiago 581, a boat that 
had been sent out 618, the Santa Cruz 
314, and the return of the sloop 260 
264 266 301-305 314-316 319, and of a 
ship from Japan 625426; turns sea 
water into fresh 266 295 (in Japan) 617 
621 625, saves wares 580-581, bilocation 
302 305-307 599, gift of tongues 126 621, 
answers many at once 221, elevated 503 
(at Mass) 621 (at baptisms), cures young 
confrere 476477 (ChristovSo da Costa), 
blind man 560, appears to Clara Alva¬ 
res before her death 564, cured sick by 
reading a Gospel over them 583; drives 
tigers from Sancian 625, fish miracle 
in Japan 126, stopped plague 295 (con¬ 
fused with ManSr), Tolo miracle 598 
600 (eruption of volcano); healed pos¬ 
sessed boy in Malacca 10, revives boy 
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that had been drowned 621, raises dead 
boy 617; miracles in Kagoshima 125- 
126 598, and in another place 2^296; 
three alleged miracles 659 
Franciscans, in Goa 17, in Bassein 372-375 
433 459 (friars), in Cranganore 433, in 
Ceylon 433-435; had destroyed temples 
and mosques 375 392 417 476 521 542 632 
Freire, Gomes, 26 
—Nuno, 457 

Freitas, Jurddo de, 4 326 (captain of Ter- 
nate) 601 

Froger, Francois, 35 38 
Frois, Di(^, witness, 23 24 (life) 101 
—SJ., Luis, in Bassein 374 (as a scholastic) 
478, with Barzaeus to Goa 484 525, sails 
to Japan in 1563 626 656, in Takushima 
117, confused with Almeida 111, wrote 
his history at the urging of Ma^ei 192, 
lapses of memory 192, is corrected 216 242; 
writes about Xavier in Japan 158 213 557-558, 
on Japanese universities 94-95, on AnjirO's 
death, on Uchida 152 163, on the Sumiyo- 
shi temple 177, on the rebellion in Yama- 
guchi; varia 58 148 170 175 180-181 275 293 
484 527 557 654-659 (list of Jesuits) 
Frusius, humanist, 344 346 
Fuchow, capital of Fukien, 634-635 
Fucarandono, alleged disputation with 
Xavier 291-293 
FudO, god of wisdom, 208 
Fukien, province in China, 309 633 
Fukuoka 141 

FukushD-ji, Zen monastery in Kagoshima, 
destroyed by Nationalists in 1869 50 70, 
family graves of the Shimazu 60, largest 
of all the Buddhist monasteries in Ka¬ 
goshima 68, bibliography 69-70, descrip¬ 
tion of 70-73, subordinate temple 85 92 
129 

Funai, earlier Funcheo, FuchQ, later Oita, 
capital of Bungo 243, Xavier there 246- 
249, history and description 247 255-258 
302, six or seven hundred Christians there 
in 1553 293 

Gago, SJ., Baltasar, minister in Goa 15 17, 
should send news to Xavier 17, ship¬ 
wrecked for five months on Hainan 46, 
sends samples of Chinese and Japanese 
writings to Europe 127, gives distances 
to Japan 123-124, in Bassein 374, with 
viceroy in Ceylon 436 578, in Cochin 324 
415, called by Xavier to Japan 100 611 613 
631, and to China 561 565, sent from Ma¬ 
lacca to Japan 584, in Funai 256; varia 
99-100 292-293 403 404405 429430 486 
Galela, punished for apostasy 596 
Galle (Ceylon) 418 (Xavier there) 434 (Fran¬ 
ciscan there) 

Galvdo, Antonio, 29 (his Tratado) 314 (fell 
in battle) 315 (the Galvao miracle) 


Gama, Duarte da, merchant, in Malacca 
10, in Japan 238 (life) 244245, in Okino- 
hama 258-259; his crew 291; sails from 
Bungo to China 297-298, on Sancian 312, 
imprisoned 556; zealous Christian and 
benefactor of missions 238, friend of 
Xavier 244245, example to his men 266; 
testimony on Xavier 245; varia 26 4749 
157 258 263 267 290 301 304 307 581 621 654 
655 660 

^Vasco da, discoverer of the sea route to 
India, 96 265 586 
Gambling 83 (in Japan) 

Gamboa, SJ., Thom6 de, 617 
Gancars 556 

Gandia 344 349 (Jesuit College) 

Garcia, Francisco, witness, 582 608 
Genoese, confidant of Turkish sultan, sent 
back to Goa 387 
Gentil, Affonso, 606 

Germans, fit for the mission in Japan, see 
Flemings; German Lutheran 390 
Gesu-shima, island, 120 
Gibson-Hill 27 29-30 33-34 
Gil, Juan (Dr. Egidio), 571 (died) 

Ginnaro, SJ., Bernardo, 48 4^ (sotirce 
for later authors) 

Gion shrine 51 (Kagoshima) 68 
Glossa Ordinaria 64 223 
(joa, lack of funds 460461, Sabayo Palace 
408 476, house of Antonio Pessoa 407, vicar 
gene^ (1548-1557) 104, cathedral chapter 
647, increase of parishes 543, Na. Sra. da 
Luz 101; Dominicans 17 476 (monastery) 
464 476 632; Franciscans 17 476 (visited 
by Xavier) 632 648; church of the Mise- 
ricordia 101; St. Paul's College 19 79 88 
100 (education of Japanese and Chinese) 
275 (names of priests) 371 414 (crisis Un¬ 
der A. (jomes) 476 477 (names of Jesuits) 
478 (native students dismissed by Gomes) 
503 (chapels in garden) 532-534 (unhealthy 
site, plan of Barzaeus) 534-535 (revenues 
from pagodas) 543 (gifts to king used 
for it) 598 (also founded for the Moluc¬ 
cas); Goa processes for Xavier's canoniza¬ 
tion 264 266 417 564 Host); 648 (Church 
of Bom Jesus, Xavier's b^y there); va- 
na: 19 79 88 (College of the Holy Faith) 
Godinho de Eredia, Manuel, 264 
Godhino, Pero, 462 
Goes, DamiSo de, historian, 472 
Gogarten, Emil, 592-593 
GohO Ochoku, Chinese merchant, 123 
(career) 136-137 (Chinese name: Wang 
Chih) 

G6is (Goyos), S.J., Estevao de, on Crimi- 
nali's martyrdom 362 364 
—Gil, witness, 564 
Go-Kashiwabara, emperor, 202 
Go-kinai. the five central provinces of Japan, 
187 205 

Gold, best quality for alms to Japan 613 
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Gold Island, fabled 426 
Gomes, SJ., Antonio, in charge of students 
in St. Paul's College 19; mission pro¬ 
curator 14 17 371 (worked strenuously 
for the Christians); with the king of Ta- 
nor 405 406 (opposed his wearing the 
Brahman cord) 409; rector of college 404 
(unfortunate choice of Rodrigues, little 
talent for ruling) 413414 (dismissed all 
native students, forbade chanting in 
choir, wished to make college another 
Coimbra); resigns as rector and sails to 
Ceylon with viceroy 420 438 464, took 
charge of young prince of Trincomali 
431; problem child for Xavier 266, much 
talent for preaching 404, *'like an angel" 
412, main preacher in Goa 480, favored 
by Cabral 412, judgment of Xavier 21-22, 
of Ignatius 337; dismissed 478 (for having 
expelled the natives from the college) 
479 531-532; perished in the wreck of the 
Sdo Bento 532; varia: 4 14-15 78 82 102 
191 266 324 369 397 416 453454 533-534 547 
—^Jodo, 426 (on the Maldives) 
(jo-Naro-tennO, emperor of Japan 1527-1557, 
60 73 94 154 159 200-202 
(jon^lo de Lamego, O.F.M., 435 
Gon^ves de Miranda, Aires, 518 
—SJ., Antonio, sent to the Moluccas 495 
—SJ., Francisco, missionary to the Moluc¬ 
cas, 9 321 323 (returned to Malacca) 341 
356 360-361 471 (dismissed) 

—SJ., Jacome, 6% (entered in Japan) 

—da Camara, SJ. CIII], Luis, 65 216 350 
354 

—Mateus, 453 (recommended, namesakes) 

—S.J. [I], Melchior, active in Bassein, 103 
324 373-374 375 527 (caused scandal) 471 
478 (dismissed) 507 (Xavier "a Uving 
martyr") 508 577 579 

Gongalves [I], Pedro, vicar in Cochin, 4 
450 (recommended by Xavier) 468 
—Pero, nephew of the vicar, 450 
—^Pero, priest in Malacca, 501 
—da Caminha [I], Ruy, 5 (vedor da fazen¬ 
da) 18 (procurator for the Christians on 
Cape Comorin) 103 454 (death) 

—SJ. [I], Sebastiao (senior), historian, 25- 
26 156 (frequently follows Teixeira) 306- 
307 (miracle of sloop) 317 (on the Santa 
Cruz prophecy) 503 (censure of Lucena) 
—Thom6, converted by Xavier, later Jesuit, 
565 (life) 

Gosho (kubOsama, hakufu, shogun) 198 201 
(jotO, islands, 120 

(jO-Tsuchi-mikado, king of Japan (died 
1500), 202 

(joudanus, SJ., Nicolaus, 344 346 
Gr§, SJ., Luis da, rector in Coimbra, 350 
352 

Grasso, SJ., Domenico, 236 
Gregorio, pillar of the Church in Yama- 
guchi, 233 


Gregory IX 542 

—X 380 (extravaganza Ad futuram rei me- 
moriam) 

Grousset, Rend, 43 

Guerra, D. Pedro, 626 (sails to Japan in 
1563) 656 (Ufe) 660 
Guise, cardinal, 348 
Gujar merchants 385 
Gulbenkian, Robert, 387 
Gunung Pulai 27 

GyOgi-Bosatsu, bonze who came from Ko¬ 
rea to Japan, 257 

Haas, Hans, Japanologist, 65 77 83 107 (on 
Xavier's Molucca and Japanese cate¬ 
chisms) 119 143 296 
Habu, town in Japan, 146 
Hachiman, Japanese war god, 133 145; 
shrines 151 (in Yamaguchi) 184 (in Hashi- 
moto) 254 (in Nata and Usa) 258 (in 
Funai) 

Haiku (a, short poem) 150 (in praise of 
palace in Yamaguchi) 

Hidnan, island, 42 4S46 (land and people); 
strait 45 (dangerous) 

Hairun, sultan in Temate, 14 326 356 358 
(promises to have son baptized) 360-361 
(breaks word, great foe of Christians) 
495 (freed from imprisonment) 562 592 
(persecutor of Christians) 59^-596 (Tolo 
expedition) 598 600 (in judgment of Bei- 
ra) 612 

Hakata (Chikuzen), now united with Fu¬ 
kuoka, 141-143 (history and description; 
Shdfuku and S5fuku monasteries) 
Hakozaki, shrine, 143 
Hamawaki, near Beppu, 253 (hot springs) 
Hancheun, first of the Cantonese islands, 
46 

Hannya Shinkyd, main work of the Zen 
sect, 60 

Hara-kiri (ritual suicide) 163 204 235 
Haranomachi 145 

Haruhide, younger brother of king of Bun- 
go, see 6uchi Yoshinaga 
Harvey, G. E., 10 

Hasan, king of Maldives, baptized as D. Ma¬ 
nuel 427 465 

—ShirazI VIII, king of the Maldives (1528- 
1548), 426 

Hashimoto, large town, 184 
Hayus, SJ., Johannes, 176 
Heiler, Friedrich, 236 

Hell 87 (Avan) 228 (stressed by bonzes, 
souls saved by alms given to them) 235 
(its eternity a difficulty for the Japanese) 
283-284 288 (within the earth) 289 370 439 
442^ 474 506 539 559 614 
Henriques fill], Francisco, painter, 62 
—S J., Henrique, missionary on the Fishery 
Coast, 79 324, impediments to reception 
338 368 (a New Christian, dismissed from 
the Franciscans), 324 362 366-367 (on Cn- 
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rninali) 368 (dectad superior, opposition 
of A. Gomes) 412 420421 (in Cochin) 430- 
432 448-449 573 579; author and lingi^t: 
368-369 (could hear confessions of natives, 
knew Malabar, composed Tamil grammar 
for confreres) 370 (lives of saints in Ta¬ 
mil) 429 (Tamil dictionary); 370 (disputa¬ 
tions with Mohammedans) 371 (erected 
hospital) 372 (threatened by a Badaga) 
430 (convinced that his Christians would 
keep the faith) 432 (retreat house for 
missionaries) 470471 (Xavier's letter to 
him) 

—D. Joao, 464 (recommended) 

-^J., D. Lefio, 453 
—Pedro, merchant, 518 
Hermitage, of monastery of Fukusho-ji, 73 
Hitachi, Japanese brazier, 57 
Hibiya, wealthy family of merchants in 
Sakai, 177-178 180-181 

—Kud5, owner of house in Sakai, 178-180 
182 189 192 

—RyOkei Diogo, son of KudO, pillar of 
church in Sakai 180 (daughters) 181 (bap¬ 
tized in 1564) 

—RyOkei Vicente 180 (life) 

Hit^oshi 102 115 170 (first to suppress 
piracy) 193 

Hiei-zan 20 (monastic school) 78 95 182 
(main site of Tendai sect and Japanese 
Buddhism) 126 (Xavier decides to go 
there) 191 (approbation needed for 
imaching) 192-193 (distance from Miyako) 
Hindu merchants 7 (in Malacca), temple 
near Bassein destroyed 375, trinity 375 
385 (Shiva, Brahma, Vishnu); Hindus 
ransomed birds and animals 385; Hindu¬ 
ism 369 (better known by H. Henriques) 
406 (Brahman cord) 385 (in Ormuz) 
Hirado, island and city, 48 66 122-123 
(description) 135 (priests banished) 136 
(generosity of (Christians) 137 and 215 
(ntunber of converts); Xavier there 118- 
119 123-124 444 

Hiragana, Japanese syllabic script, 127 
Hirakata, town, 184 
Hiroshima 164 

HokkekyO, *'the last book of Shaka," 60 
Hokke, Buddhist sect, wore a black cloak 
over a white lower garment 68 77 85 2M 
208, opposed to all other sects 77, saying 
abmt them 77 282; Hokke-shu bonzes 
77 268 290 

Holy Land 241-242 (fear of Japanese to go 
there) 

Homem, Pedro, former Jesuit, 126 (Xavier 
had gift of tongues) 503 (Xavier's love 
of prayer) 

Homosexuality (pederasty, sodomy, sin 
against nature) in Ormuz: 378-37^; in 
Japan: widespread T1 161 259, in Zen 
monasteries 84, among bonzes 144, be¬ 
tween boozes and their pupils 77, with 


boys 229, not a sin 287, seen as an (tf- 
fense against God but condoned 77, 84- 
85 107 144 162 287; condemned by Xavier 
154, punished by dvil and ecclesiastical 
law by burning 379; raised question of 
acceptance of Japanese into the Society 
160-161 

Hondo, town in southern Japan, 119 
HOnen Shdnin 285 
Honganji, imperial temple, 194 
Hosokawa family of Sakai 203-205 302-303 
(traders); Hosokawa Harumoto 204-205, 
Hosokawa Masamoto 203 
Hotoke, basic principle of all things for 
bonzes 106, used also for God 108, a Bud¬ 
dha, to enter Nirvana 282; hotolUs, Bud¬ 
dhist gods 66 68, translated by Portuguese 
as '^saints" 2&2 
House, Japanese, 54-56 
HyOgo, harbor city, 176 

Ibrfihiin Kh&n, king of Shiraz, 399400 
Ichijdin, Shin^n monastery, 60 % 

Ichiku, fortress, 58 109 (Xavier visits) 112- 
115 (description) 127-128 (history of the 
Christians there) 

Ichimai, silver ingot, 202 
Ichiuji-jo, castle, 62 
Idiota, one who knows no Latin, 495 
Idola^ 93 154 268 370; idols destroyed 425 
Ignatius of Loyola, SJ., St., founder of the 
Society of Jesus, means for increasing 
the Society 3 338, right of dismissal 338, 
appoints Xavier provincial and sends 
foculties 336-337, sends copies of papal 
bulls 342, offer of resignation refused 344, 
attitude towards Rodrigues 352, conB- 
dence in Xavier's piety and prudence 336, 
did not know reasons for dismissal of 
A. Gomes 532, wishes to see Xavier before 
his death and siunmons him back to 
Europe 438; varia 14 ^21 65 99 346 3M 
413 527 538-540 542 548 
Jhai, tablets of the ancestors, 151 157 
IjicU Moshichi, historian, 59 
Ijfiin, residence of the prince of Satsuma, 
58-60 63 (history) 112 114 
Ikitsuki (Hirado), island, 135 
Ikkfi-shfi 268 
Ilha da cera 264 
—do fogo 48 
Ilheu Branco 47 

Impediments to marriage on the Fishery 
Coast 432 

Inari, river, 51 67; shrine 68 (dedicated to 
the goddess of rice) 105 258 (in Funai) 
Incarville 41 

India, voyage there in 1551 423424, com¬ 
plaints of Joane Anes 466-467; Indians, a 
great curiosity in Japan 216 
Indulgences 339 555 

Ines, woman baptized by Torres in Hirado, 
6647 
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Infanticide 154 
Ingolstadt 344-346 

Inkyo, retirement, 73 123 (residence) 

Inner Sea, Japanese, 170 
Innocent III 346 (decree forbidding physi¬ 
cians to visit sick who refused to con¬ 
fess) 

Innocent X 429 
Inquisition 570-571 

Interpreters, boys to be taken into colleges 
to serve in China and Japan 97 (in Ma¬ 
lacca) 100 (in Goa) 

Iparraguirre, SJ., L, 521 
Ippen Sh5nin, founder of the Ji-shd (Ami- 
da sect), 85 94 

Iriki-in Shigetomo, son of Shigetoshi, cap¬ 
tures Ichiku 114-115 

Iriki-in Shigetoshi, father-in-law of Taka- 
hisa, 114 

Iroha, Japanese syllabary (kana) arranged 
in its popular order 60 
Isaku, ancestral palace of Tadayoshi, 58; 
Isaku Tadayoshi, father of Takahisa 58- 
60 63 

Ise, national shrine of Amaterasu, 151 
Isidore, St., 600 
Itahashi Tsutomu 123 
Ivory 461 

Iwakuni, harbor, 164 166-167 169 

Jaffna, punitive expedition, 353 
Janizaries 386 399 ^ 483 
Japan, discovered by Portuguese 262, those 
who sailed there 654-661; different names 
553, "SUver Islands" 549-550, poor 135 550, 
only one language 441, climate 79 102 
(cold), land and people 52-57 91-92 154, 
trade with China 96 W 302-303, tributary 
embassy 303, prospects of gain for Portu¬ 
guese 98 102 311, silver mines 549, gold 
used only for gilding and inlays 615; king 
64 (lived in Miyako) 199 (palace like a 
farmhouse, history of it) friend of king 
of China 78 148 190 198 (called dairi, d, 
VO, voo) 198 (delegated jurisdiction to 
gosho) 199 (respected by people, could 
be deposed on three counts) 200 and 444 
(powerless) 201 (impoverished, granted 
titles); sects 268 442 (nine), universities 
94-96 191, writing 127 441, Japanese New 
Year 117 (bibliography) 212; news from 
Japan 19-21; ripe for Christianity 12 
(haunted house) 15 85-87 98 100 (Japan 
and China best suited for spread of 
Gospel); importance of Portuguese ships 
for Christianity 125 297-298; Xavier in 
Japan 441-447 and passim; qualified 
priests needed 221 269-270 438-440 447-448 
554-555 558-559 611 631; hardships 547, only 
one chalice in Japan 578, will often be 
unable to say Mass 439 448 554; difficult 
to express Christian concepts in the 


language 108-109 116; beginnings of a 
Christian literature 106-107 

Japanese, character 83-84 (according to 
Xavier) 98 and 101 (governed only by 
reason) 269 557-558; fciod 57; names 250; 
patriots of 1869 70; pirates 129-130; 
language 280-281; many can read and 
write 65; scripts 445; religion 83 (great 
delight in hearing about the things of 
God) 84 554 (their sects from China); 
converts firm in the faith 235, most 
feared to sail to India 297, some sail to 
Malacca 99 323 

Japanese culture 54, best people yet dis¬ 
covered 82, fine qualities ^ 2^, very 
good health 92, temperate 83, fine intel¬ 
ligence 558, refined manners 82 269, very 
many can read and write 44 65 83 91 96, 
proud 442, great sense of honor 82, carry 
sword and dagger 83, brave 137, very 
military 442 550, eager to learn 69, open 
to rational arguments 65 84 98 2^ 557, 
only governed by love 101; three serious 
sins 154, no knowledge of Creator or crea¬ 
tion 107 282, ignorant of the roundness 
of the earth 221, of the cause of natural 
phenomena 555; not offended by conver¬ 
sions 65, well-^sposed for Christianity 
440 558, most ready for the faith 269, 
only people in those regions who could 
of themselves propagate the Christian 
faith 440, question of accepting them 
into the Society 160-161, boys to taken 
into St. Paul's College 313; difficult mis¬ 
sion 87 439-442 

Javanese 7 26 (plunder Malacca) 34 (des¬ 
troyed Singapore, an old inscription), 
bi^iege Malacca in 1551 325-3^ 331-332, 
withdraw 334, still threaten the city 586 

Jay, SJ., Claude, 344 (doctor of theology 
in Bologna) 345 (confessor of Duke £r- 
cole in Ferrara) 352 (could become 
patriarch of Abyssinia) 

Jerusalem 551 (some Japanese Christians 
wish to go there) 555 (from China to 
Jerusalem) 

Jews, convert in Malacca 7-8, in Grmuz 
382-385 (woman asks for baptism, con¬ 
verted Jews badly treated); Jewish 
descent an impediment to entrance into 
the Society 540 

Jing5 KOgO, empress of Japan, 145-146 182 
186 

Ji-shd, Buddhist sect, grey dressed bonzes 
68, double monasteries where they lived 
with bikunis T7, hated by black bonzes 
85 

Jiz5, Buddhist helper in need, 72 209 

Joane, Japanese companion of AnjirO and 
later of Xavier in Japan 65, went to Hira- 
do vrith Xavier 11^119, his interpreter 
240-241, sails to Malacca with Xavier 312, 
to India 317 341, remains in Malacca until 
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1553 584 608 613^14; his statements about 
Xavier's healing of a blind man 295 560 
Joao da Vila de Conde, O.F^., superior 
of mission in Ceylon, 352 434-435 (sails 
to Lisbon) 

Job 20 

Jocomi (Iwakuni) 164 
JOdo, Andda's Paradise in the West, 77 
Jddo-shin-shu, black dressed Buddhist sect, 
68 85 290 

John XXII, extravaganza Super gentes 588 
610 

John III, king of Portugal, revenues and 
expenditures 481482, obligations to the 
missions 17 22, hesitant about patriarch 
for Abyssinia 351, furthers Jesuit mis¬ 
sions in India 352-353, protects Paravas 
353, writes instruction for Noronha 353, 
condemns his activities in Ceylon 437, 
writes to Xavier 353-354, maintains him 
in Japan 445, investigation of his life and 
virtues 648; varia: 191 297 350 435; see 
also Francis Xavier B 
John of Cologne, writes to Barzaeus 483, 
killed for his faith by Turks in al-Katif 
484 

Johore, sultan of 40 317, river 29, town 29 
(Johore Lama, new capital of Malacca), 
mountain 35 

Jorge de Santa Luzia, O.P., bishop of Ma¬ 
lacca, 321 625 (drove out Malacca tigers) 
629 

Josaphat, Valley of, 563 565 
Joseph, Rabbi in Ormuz, 382-385 
Joseph of Arimathaea 406 
Juan de Albuquerque, O.F.M., bishop of 
Goa, highly praised by No6 463, severely 
criticized by Bermudez 464, complains 
about Gabriel Fermoso 101, composes 
document for Xavier 217, hands church 
in Malacca over to Jesuits 321, Ignatius 
writes to him 339, furthers destruction 
of pagodas in Bassein territory 374-375, 
tried to correct clergy of Ormuz 379, rela¬ 
tions with king of Tanor 405 407408 412, 
accompanies viceroy to Ceylon 420 436 
466, visited by Xavier 476, assists him on 
his voyage to China 562, received Xavier's 
appointment as nimcio 588, received per¬ 
mission to return to Portugal 563; varia: 
17 24 101 404 425 455 474 
Jubilee Year 343-344 424 485 541-542 579 
Julius III 324 342-343 (Exposcit debitum) 
343-344 (Jubilee) 610 {Licet debitum) 
Junks, sluggish Chinese sailing vessels used 
for trade and war, 9 26 3941 308 311 315 
322 and passim 
Jurobaga (interpreter) 613 637 

Kabashima (Hizen), island, 120 
Kaempfer, E., early Dutch ambassador to 
Japan, 39 40 52 170 183-184 186 193-195 


Kaffirs 491 (**drank as much as three 
Germans") 

Kagoshima, capital of Satsuma, 49-52 54 
(city and people) 65 (Samurai quarter) 
67 (conservative, devoted to idols) 83 94 
105 (climate); Buddhist monasteries 68 
77, many bonzes 77 124, Fukush5-ji 

monastery 50 60 68-73 (description, list 
of abbots) 91 (Xavier well received Aere) 
92 108 (Xavier went there twice a day) 
118; Kasuga shrine 67, Gion shrine 68 
73; first baptism 65-66 124 131; opposition 
of the bonzes 124-125 133 (impossible to 
found a residence there); Xavier's 
miracles 125-126, nearly a hundred Chris¬ 
tians 443; bombarded by the English in 
1863 70 

Kaimondake, volcano, 49 119 
Kakemono, painted scroll, 56 
Kambun, Chinese literary style, 651 
Kami-dana, domestic shrine, 57 
Kamis, Shinto gods, 66 68 154 
Kamogawa, river, 94 
Kana, Japanese syllabary, 60 
Kaneko, reconverted apostate, 233 
Kanheri Caves 484 
Kanjongan, harbor in Java, 600 
Kannon, goddess of mercy, ^ 62 (represent¬ 
ed with child in her arms) 72 76 (before 
birth, one with Amida) 210 (eleven-head¬ 
ed, thousand armed) 211 (goddess of wis¬ 
dom); temples 142 174 196 208 210-211 (in 
Miyako, chief meeting place of people) 
Kanryo, prime minister of shdgun, 201 
(family tree) 

KantO, see Bandu 

Karaiya fishers in V8d81ai 362 365 

Karimon, islands, 27 

Kaseki, enigmatic name used for a flint¬ 
lock, in 

Kashii, village, 145 

Kasuga, shrine, 51 (Shintd shrine in Ka¬ 
goshima) 67 (dedicated to the god Ame- 
no-koyane) 

Kataura, harbor, 119 

al-KatIf, in Arabia, opposite Bahrein, 399 
403 457 459460 464 /529 583 593 529 601 
Katsume, village, 166 

KSvalgars, related to Paravas, ready to 
become Christians, 569 580 
Kawajiri, pirate village, 173 497 
Kawa-shima, island, 120 
KSyalpatnam, village 579 
Kedah 310 334 458 

Keian Genju, bonze, 59 (taught Neo-Con¬ 
fucianism) 

Kemoi, in Fukien, 309 630 633 (mandarin 
there) 638 

Kennin-ji monastery 209 

Khoja Shams-ud-dTn, merchant, 411 454 

Kiangsi, province, 634-635 

Kilger, O.S.B., Laurenz, 492 

Kimono 54-55 
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Kimura, Antonio, Xavier's host in Hirado, 
137 {first to be baptized) 215 
—SJ., Sebastifio, BL, martyr, 66 643 
Kirman, province in Persia, 400 
Klings 456 <in Malacca) 

KOan, Zen paradoxes for meditation, 69 
K5bD Daishi, founder of Shingon sect in 
Japan, 161 194 209 224-225 (introduced it 
from China) 

Koilandi, village, 410 
Kokoku-ji, monastery, 76 
K0k5-tenno, Japanese emperor, 223-224 
Koku, a bulk measure, 70 151 
Kond5, Kiyoshi, historian of Yamaguchi, 
652 (life) 653 

Konishi, family in Miyako closely con¬ 
nected with the Hibiya in Sakai, 188 
(history) 189 

Konishi Josei, Bento 180 
—Ryiisa, Joachim, baptized in 1560, cared 
for priests 189 192 

—Yazayemon Ledo, 178 (banishment and 
death) 

Koran 386 393 (forbids dialog about faith) 
Korea 141 145 172 (queen of) 194 257 
Koshiki, island, 120 

KoshO-gaku, school of historical writing, 
652 

Koteda, family, 135 216 
KOttg (Ceylon), 436439 
Koya-san, main center of Shingon sect, 
outside of Sakai, 78 94 
Kublai Khftn 141 (seeks to capture Japan) 
Kubo, shOgun, 199 200 {kuhOsamd) 

Kudo, see Hibiya 
Kuges, court nobility, 159 199-200 
Kung Chen 36 
Kuro-no-seto 120 
Kuro-shima, island, 122 
Kuroyemon, pirate, 164 
Kushikino, harbor, 114 
Kutami, town, 294 
Kwangsi, province in China, 309 
Kwangtung, province in China, 309 
Kweilin, capital of province of Kwangsi, 
308 634 

KyOdomari, harbor, 125 
Kydsaku, warning stick of Zen master, 74 
Kyoto 200, road and bridge 183, see Miyako 
KyushQ 48 128 (newly divided in 1600) 301 
650 

Lacerda, Dr. Miguel, ex-Jesuit, 3 (life and 
his manuscript) 111 (manuscript lost) 
127 313 315 (courses voyages) 316 452 502- 
505 507-508 622 

Laimbeckhoven, SJ., Gottfried von, 34 37 
39 41 

I-a Mazeligre, A. R. de, 54-55 
Lampakau 622 

Lancharas, oared boats, 326-327 331 
Lancilotto, SJ., NicolO, superior in Quilon 
4 (asks for help) 17-19 54 68 99 103 281 


324 (ill) 325 (on Portuguese India) 366 
(on death of Criminali) 368 372 412 (as 
regional superior, criticized by A. Gomes 
for approving election of H. Henriques, 
a New Christian) 413414 (observations 
on A. Gomes) 420 (in Cochin) 421 433435 
(suffering from tuberculosis) 468 (writes 
to Ignatius on Madre de Deus church: 
''When the king speaks the Portuguese 
dance."), 540 (writes to Ignatius about 
dismisses, etc.) 576 579 
Language 67 (ignorance of Japanese chief 
obstacle) 104 (the Portuguese of the 
slaves used in preaching) 370 (native 
language used by missionaries among 
themselves) 

Ubr 400 
Laskars 466 
Launay, author, 37-38 
Lauios, S.J., Johannes, 85 188 
Law of God 222 (written in men's hearts) 
289; of nature 4^ 

Layman, vicar general in Ck>a 104, see Ri- 
beiro, Dr. Ambrosio 

Laynez, SJ., Diego, 344 (at Council of 
Trent) 345-346 
Legge, James, 59 

Lepers 214 (cared for by Jesuits in Japan) 
Letter of Christians in Japan of 1588 189; 
letters from India aroused enthusiasm 
of scholastics 348 

Lignum crucis, relic of the Cross in Ichiku, 
127-128 

Lima, islands, 35 

—[Ill, D. Francisco, captain of Goa, 408 
(receives the king of Tanor) 454455 463 
(recommended to king by Botelho) 464 
(and by Noe) 

—Jorge de, 607 

—[II], Lionel de, 350 (entered Society in 
Coimbra) 

—^D. Manuel de, captain in Ormuz, 376 384 
389-390 (converted by Barzaeus) 396 402 
461 (had taken much from Ormuz) 
Limpo, SJ., Estevao, 498 (little known of 
him) 

Linschotten, Juan Huygen van, 9 (on 
Chinese junks) passim between 2748 
and 117-122 620 (appearance of Sancian) 
Lippomani, Andrea, 347 (founded college in 
Padua) 

Lisboa, JoSo de, 457 479 (captured by Turks 
in Maskat) 

Lisbon 101 (nuncio there) 349 350 (two 
Jesuit communities); processes for 
Xavier's canonization 504 519 568 599 
Liuchiu (Hancheun), small island, 46 
Liukiu, islands, 29 
Lizano, Juan de, on Xavier, 511 
Loaysa, Garcia de, cardinal, archbishop of 
Seville, 571 
Lobato, Pero, 401 
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Lobo [I], D. JoSo, 406^ {with Tanor 
king) 

—Thom^, 507 (on Xavier) 

Lopes de Bobadilha, Antonio, 308-309 334; 

his slave (Pero Lopes) 626 628 
—de Sousa tVI], Diogo, 423 (captain of the 
Espera) 

•—de Castanheda [III], Fem§o, historian, 
29 and passim 

—S J., Francisco, 374 (received by A. Gomes, 
ordained in 1549) 525 (life, namesakes) 
526 576 (has copy of "(Constantino") 575 
578 536 (died as a mar^) 

—de Almeida [III], Francisco, cavaleiro fu 
dalgo, 583 (witness) 604 (Xavier's friend) 
—de Pina {IVl, Francisco, secular priest, 
428 

—de Sousa [V], Francisco, captain of Ter- 
nate, 321 340 562 (life) 601 
—[IV], Caspar, ship's secretary, 11 633, in 
(Chinese prison 40 307 308-309 (his letter) 
312 (freed, witness) 552 632 
—SJ., Jo5o, 433 496 (life) 

—-[II], Pero, 309 (offers self as interpreter 
for Xavier) 628 633 (loses coinage) 

—Ruy, treasurer of cathedral in Goa, 101 
—Lobato, Sebastiio, factor, 380 
L6pez, I^. Inigo, 342 345 348 
—de Uralde, SJ., Manuel, superior in Yama- 
guchi, 157 

Lots, casting of, 38 40 81 
Lourenco, SJ., bard, 148 197 230-231 (life, 
first Japanese Jesuit) 231 (in Miyako) 
Louvain 348 (Jesuits there) 

Lucena, SJ., Joam de, Xavier's biographer, 
3-5 43 107 (Xavier's Japanese catechism) 
111 (Xavier in Ichiku) 125 129 169 200 
228 (source for (Confalonerius) 280 286 
(expanded disputation of Torres) 503 
(chapels in garden of St. Paul's College) 
518 (on the gambler) 585 (mistaken) 
I.ucifer 89 94 287 
Lugon, islands, 29 
Lugo, Antonio de, 327 (life) 

Luis, D., infante, 353 488 
—de (iranada, O.P., work 578 
—SJ., Pero, Brahman convert, interpreter 
for Lancilotto 372 433, with king of Tanor 
405 

Lutherans in Ormuz 390 399 


Ma Huan 36 

Macao 313 (founded in 1557) 

Macassar 357 358 (many Christians there) 
Macedo, Henrique de, Cabral's ambassador 
to the Shah, 399401 463 
MacGregor, Ian. A., 29 35 
Machado, SJ., Vicente, 498 
Madeira, SJ., Aleixo, 354 432433 487 488 
(life) 576 

—Diogo, 5 (conversion) 519 (evil project 
perceived by Xavier) 


—Duarte, killed during siege of Malacca, 
325 330 

Maffd, SJ., Gianpietro, 140 192 (on Xavier 
in ^karnoto) 251 3tt (material for his 
history of India) 

Magnani, Luigi, 59 
Maha Chakrap'at, king of Siam, 11 
Mailla, J. F. M.A. de Moyrac de, 26 
Mainatos (mannata), members of washer 
class, 535 

Malay, peninsula, 3536 317; Malays 7 Qn 
Malacca) 328 331 (depart from Malacca) 
Malacca, unhealthy 614, captains 16 18 26 
459 (corrupt), see D. Pedro da Silva and 
D. Alvaro de Ataide; conditions 461, S6 7, 
hospital 7, college 18 97, Misericordia 5 
321, Nossa Senhora do Monte 275 320- 
322 330-331 582; siege in 1551 123 308-311 
317 321 324-335; (jerman soldier gives ad¬ 
vice 329; siege lifted 317 322 334, well 
poisoned 334 581; pestilence 583 645 (re¬ 
lieved by arrival of Xavier's body); in¬ 
habitants recommended to the king 448; 
process for Xavier's canonization 564; 
varia 80 97 260 456 462 
Maldives, islands, 425428 (history) 426 
(queen visits Cabral) 465 (king becomes a 
Christian) 

Male, main island of the Maldives, 426 431 
(history) 

Maluco 4 16 458 460; see Moluccas 
Mamalle (Muhammad AH) 42S426 
Mamoyd, near Tolo, 596 
Mandapeshwar, mission station, 484 
Mangalore 4 

Mandarin's Cap, island, 46 
Manju-ji monastery (in Fimai) 255 257 
Manrique, Sebastiao, 35 
Mansilhas, Francisco, on Xavier 507 510 
("more of an angel than of a man"), 
dismissed 338 540 
Manuel I, king of Portugal, 62 425 
Manuel, D., earlier Hasan IX, 426427, his 
wife and her complaints 426; successors 
428429; in Cochin 420; baptized 427, mar¬ 
ried 428 

Manuel, Xavier's Chinese servant, 4345 (fell 
into the hold) 65 80, no further mention 
of him 130 138 
Manuel of Hatiwi 506 
Mandjan, fortress in southern Persia, 390- 
391 (besieged) 

Mao Yiian-yi, Chinese cartographer, 36 
Marabia pagoda, on the promontory of 
Deli 407 

Mar Jacob 313 472 (death) 472473 (copper 
tablets) 

Marcos, convert in Kagoshima 66, greet¬ 
ings from Xavier 614 
Marega, Mario, 247 

Maria, baptized by Xavier in Kagoshima 
66, cared for by Society in her old age 
131-132 
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Maria, baptized by Xavier in Yamaguchl, 
converted others 232 

Maria, wife of Uchida in Yamaguchi, bap¬ 
tized 162-163 

Marriage, forbidden by Xavier within sec¬ 
ond degm 412413, Gomes wished to for¬ 
bid within the fourth degree 413, Land- 
lotto thought dispensation should be 
sought from Rome 414, 432 523 
Mary, Vi^n, 7 (Hours) 62 (altarpiece) 93- 
94 (Xavier's letter), sec Francis Xavier D 
Mariz, Francisco de, 428 (deceased, husband 
of Maria Pinheira) 

Martaban, harbor, 261-262 582 (Mendes Pinto 
there) 

Martines, Antonio, Chinese witness in 1615 
266 

Martins, Affonso, vicar in Malacca, 5 (death¬ 
ly HI) 508 (on Xavier) 

—AntSo, "o surdo," 328 
—Christovao, sent by the people of Malacca 
to explain their difficulties to the vice- 
xx>y 335 341 455456 458 
—Diogo, former secretary of Goa, 563-564 
(life) 

—Ines, claimed to be granddaughter of 
first Christian baptized by Xavier in 
Japan 66 

—[II], Luis, captain of the Maldives, 426 
—[I], Luis, captain of ship sailing to Malac¬ 
ca 328 331 

—^Pedro, witness, 617 (former pilot) 
Martinez, Pedro, SJ., provindal, 490 (on 
M. Teixdra) 

Martyrdom, extent to which missionaries 
could expose themselves to it 367, pro¬ 
spects of 566 

Martyrs, era of, begins in 1605 235; of 1619 
137; see also Cardim, Kimura, Criminali 
Marulus, Marcus, his book used by Xavier 
139 

Mascarenhas, D. Frandsco, 4 
—[Ill, D. Pedro, viceroy, 428 564 
Maskat 376 401 479 (captured by Turks) 
Maspero, Georges, 41 

Massd, SJ., Giuseppe, Xavier's biographer, 
200 

Mateos, SJ., Frandsco, 280 
Mass 83 (wine) 138-139 (equipment not 
taken); Masses to be offered in Rome 
97, said by P6rez 97 
Materia prima (Dainichi) 225 
Mateus (Matheus), convert pedlar, 164 
(living in Jocomi), 231 (accompanied 
Xavier, life) 233 241 312 341 536 (dies in 
Goa) 549 552 560 

Matsuda, Kiichl, historian, 188 198 202 
MatsOra, family, 122 (palaces annals) 136- 
137 

—Takanobu, young prince of Hirado, 134- 
135 (life, descendants), gives missiona¬ 
ries permission to preach 137 
Matushima, island, 120 


lyfattem, SJ., Christopher, 505 
Mattos, Gabriel de, author of a chronide, 
109 

Mfiyftdunn6, king of Sitawaka, 422 434437 
456 457 (fled) 

Mecca, Holy House of, 394 
Melchior, Japanese boy who read Latin 
script, 106 

Melchior Kumagai Buzen-no-kami, executed 
with ten of his family and vassals in 
1605 235 

MeUo, SJ., Melchior, 484 (life) 

—^mfto de, captain of Malacca, 263 450 
Mendes [] Alvaro, brother of Femfio Men¬ 
des Pinto 260; killed for refusing to re¬ 
nounce his faith 335 (life, five namesakes) 
450 (recommended by Xavier) 

--SJ. [IVl, Alvaro, 484 493 (life) 

— de Oliveira [V], Antonio, 399^1 463 
—Pinto, Antonio, 450 

—^Pinto [IV], Femao, author of the Pere- 
grinoQam, autobiographical 307, his life 
260-2^, close terms with the Farias 252, 
his brothers Antonio and Alvaro 260; in 
Malacca 6, acquainted with Pegu 262, 
wealthy 264, lends money to Xavier 271- 
272 279, is repaid 606-607, Xavier's peni¬ 
tent 260, recommended by him to long 
450, his voyages to Japan 302; claimed 
he was one of its three discoverers 251- 
252 262, invents anecdotes 177, chapters 
of complete fiction 107, fantastic account 
of Bimgo 290-293, loves large numbers 
341, writes about Yoshishige 259, fictional 
letter 237; his knowledge of Japan 290- 
293, knew only a few words of the lan¬ 
guage 292, invents Xavier's disputations 
with bonze in Bungo 291, writes about 
Bandu 95, Sakai 181, miracle of the sloop 
301-302 307, strife between Xavier and 
D. Alvaro de Ataide 581-582 (full of con¬ 
tradictions), Xavier's departure from Ma¬ 
lacca 608-609; Dutch may have learned 
from him 248; criticized by the censor 
of Orlandinus 245-247 249, by Rodrigues 
T^uzu 246-247; received Xavier's body in 
Bhatkal 646-647; death 301-302; work used 
by others 609; varia 11 27 30 37 45 123 
130 139 171 188 200 229 253 263 301 312 
335 655 

—Gaspar, 333 (life) 335 448 (recommended 
by Xavier) 6^ 

—<jaspar, (not de Vasconcellos) 626 (sails 
from S^cian to Malacca) 630 636 

— de Vasconcellos, Gaspar, factor, 603 
(death prophesied by Xavier) 

—Jorge, M3 

—SJ. [I], Luis, 80 372 432 ((Juilon) 576 
(slain on Cape Comorin) 579 
-de Vasconcellos [II], Luis, 320 326 (life) 
—Raposo, Manuel, witness, 26 
Mendoga, Francisco de, 419 (four name¬ 
sakes) 
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Mendonga, Jo2o, merchant, 645 
--Cas&o [I], Jodo, 464 
Meneses, Affonso de, witness, 583 
—D. Duarte de, 217 

-[II] (Menezes), D. Fernando de, 576 654 
660 

—D. Garcia de, captain of Temate, 321 326- 
328 334 (body found) 

—D. Rodrigo, 591-592 (life) 600 
Mesquita, Pero de, 452 (life, recommended 
by Xavier) 

Messina, Jesuit college, 346 
Michael, St., archangel, patron of Japan, 
64 93 267 515 
Michel, L., 521 

Miguel, administrator of castle of Ichiku, 
116 baptized; his son Miguel) 128 
Miidera, village, 196 

Mikos, Shint5 temple attendants (women), 
172 

MilUoud, Alfred, 214 
Milliou6, L. de, 136 

Mimitsugawa, batde of, 59 131 257 558 
MinSb, fortress on Persian mainland, 493 
Mindanao, island, 303 (Xavier's alleged visit 
there) 

Miona, SJ., Manuel, 90 344-345 
MinSn, SJ., Diego, 344 349 
Misagi, imperial burial mound, 194 
Misericordia, confraternity, in Malacca 5-8, 
in Nagasaki 132, in Bassein 482, in Goa 
611, 613-614 

Mitajiri, harbor of Yamaguchi, 166 
Miyajima, island, one of three fairest sites 
in Japan 171, Shintd shrine, temple 
dancers, sacred deer, taboos 172-173 
Miyako (today Ky<0to) 20 96, the king there 
% 190, capital of Japan 78 94-95, descrip¬ 
tion 188 207, history 202-205, size 78 
(larger than Usbon, 90,000 houses) 94 211, 
in ruin 211, constant warfare 213, roysl 
palace 199-200 (rebuilt by Nobunaga), 
temples 207-211, imiversity 78 190, five 
main colleges (go-zan) 94 193, Xavier there 
444; plan for Portuguese factory in Miya¬ 
ko 191, for church of Mary 62 191, con¬ 
structed in 1575 98, 208; varia 5 94 (Japa¬ 
nese sa 3 dng) 118 448 
Miyano, village, 233 (converts) 

Miyoshi, family, 202 
—(aiokei 196 205 
Mozambique 426 461-462 
Mochi, rice cake, 57 

Mohammedans, in Ormuz 382 385-386 (Shii¬ 
tes and Sunnites) 388, hostile to Chris¬ 
tians on the Moliiccas 357 359-361, Crimi- 
nali perhaps slain by one 364 367; sailors 
baptized 305, ordeal suggested to Bar- 
zaeus 393, sect to be rooted out in Bas¬ 
sein 375 

Moluccas, often written as Maluco 613, 
voyages to them 4, mission 9 13, condi¬ 
tion 1549-1551 35S361, 1557-1558 494495; 


Xavier's instruction 13-14; qualities need¬ 
ed by missionaries 612 631; king Taba- 
rija 16; see also Beira, C^tro, SJ., Hai- 
nm, Moro, Temate 
Mon, Japanese coat of arms, 64 
Monasteries, double 77 (scandals) 84-85; 
revenues 257 

Montanus, R. Gonsalvius, 135 
Monteiro, SJ. [I], Andr6, leaves 479 546 
—Joao, 265 (life) 

—Manuel, canon of cathedral in Cochin, 
609 (witness in 1616) 

Montmartre 348 

Monuments erected to Xavier 64 (Ijfiin) 
178 (Sakai) 271 (Yamagudii) 291 (Funai 
(Oital) 

Morals, SJ. [I], Manuel de (senior), to 
India 354, life 486^, had ''Constantino" 
575 578, should preach in Goa 536, po^ 
sible vice-provincial 531, died 646; varia 
426 478 492 531 539 

—SJ. [Ill, Manuel de (junior), 4 9 13, sent 
to Moluccas 13, arrives 360, goes to Am- 
boina 361, returns on his own to Malacca 
321 323 356, to India 341, dismissed by 
Xavier 471 540 

Mondra, Gaspar, 27 35-36 40 42 302 
Morejdn, SJ., Pedro, 178 180 
Moretti, O.F.M.Con., (lirolamo, 522 (Xavier's 
handwriting) 

Mfiri, family, 149 171-172 650452 
—Motonari 202 235 (foe of Christians in 
Yamaguchi) 278 280 651 
—Terumoto, son of M5ri Motonari, foe of 
Christians 175 235 

Moro, Christians 13, bodies of Portuguese 
found there 314, mission 356, Xavier 501, 
'‘Islands of Hope" 510 601, apostasy and 
reamversion of Christians 35i^360 594400 
601 

Moura, Andr6 de, notary 556 
—Antonio de, vicar of ()rmuz, 376 523 
Miinsteiberg, Oskar, 103 
Muezzin 386 

Muhammad, king of Maldives, 426 
Munakata (Manacata), village, 145 (three 
goddesses) 

Murdoch, James, 59 95 204 
Murotsu, harbor, 175 

Musket 218 (gift); muskets 229 (magical 
weapons) 

Myfishin-ji, temple, 207 

Nachod, Oskar, 194 
Nadal, SJ., Jo^nimo, 344 346 348 
Nagasaki 66 (convert brought there) 117 
(harbor) 131 (Misericordia) 

Naitfi Okimori, secretary of Yoshitaka, the 
duke of Yamaguchi, 157 (Xavier visits 
him) 158 161 (presents Xavier to the duke) 
216 (second audience with duke) 234 (he 
and his family near conversion) 272 276- 
279 656; his wife conceals missionaries 
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273 275 (in a monastery) 278 (in her 
home) 

—Sei-ichi, 157 (descendant of family met 
by Schurhammer) 

—Takaharu (Naitondono), son of Okimori, 
157 (baptized) 444 (he and his wife bene¬ 
factors of the missionaries) 

Namban (**the Southland") 154 
Namu Amida Butsu, invocation, 68 77 207 
268 (meaning) 

Nanking 635 

Nanrin-ji, large Zen monastery in Kagoshi¬ 
ma, 60 75-76 
Naples 345 

Nassi, Bernardo, captain of Santa Cruz, 
419 

Nata Akimoto, high priest of Hachiman 
shrine in Nata, 254; his daughter, "Jeza¬ 
bel," and his son, Tawara Chikakata, 254 
Natal, shipwreck of the Sdo Jodo 470 
Natural law 222 236 

Navarro, SJ., Pero Paulo, martyr, 231-232 
(impeifect knowledge of Japanese, but 
imitated Xavier's graciousness) 

NSyars, warrior caste, 410 422 

Negoro 78 (university) 211 (war of 1562); 

Negoro-dera 94-95 (site of the sect) 
Neo-Confucianistn 59 (of Shu Shi) 

Negro slaves 216 (people came miles to see) 
^1 (could be purchased for house 
service) 

Neugebaur, SJ., Joseph, 26 37-38 40 46 
New Christians 349 368 (impediment for 
Society) 540 

New Guinea 598 (four kingdoms) 

New Spain (Mexico) 549 
New Testament in Armenian 387 
New Year's festival (Bon) in Japan 117 
Niabara, SJ., Luis, Japanese Jesuit and 
historian, 108-109 (life) 110-111 115 (care¬ 
less and uncritical) 116 128 132 (on Nin- 
shitsu) 

Niachile Pokaraga, D. Isabel, queen of 
Temate, 16 17 (king should help her) 
Nicholas of Myra, St., 306 
Nicobar, islands, 580 

Niir5, family, 115 (genealogy) 129 (con¬ 
verts) 

NiirO Ise-no-kami Yasuhisa, lord of Ichiku, 
115 (ancestors) 117 (remained a pagan) 
Ningpo 11 48-49 444 

Ninshitsu, fifteenth abbot in FukushO-ji 
(Kagoshima), life and character 73-74 con¬ 
versations with Xavier 73-75, uncertain 
about immortality of soul 74 85, great 
friend of Xavier 85 92, death 132 (regrets 
not becoming a Christian) 

NiO (Two Kings), guardian statues of Bud¬ 
dhist temples, 72 258 
Nishikigawa, river, 167 
Nishimura Tei, author, 180 
Nishioka, C., 120 140 163 166 169 176 242 
Nizam Maluco, land of, 459 (flourishing) 


NO, drama, 159 276 

Nobles, Japanese, could not mingle with 
common people 156 

Ndbrega, SJ., Manuel de, 350 (sent to 
Brazil) 354 (very learned) 

—SJ., Miguel da, 477 479 (dispute with 
Xavier) 548 (dismissed) 

Nobimaga [Oda] 95 176 182 (captuxed Osaka 
in 1580) 183 193 206 (kiUed) 

NoO, Joto, O.FJyf., guardian, 330 433 463- 
464 

Noronha [II, D. Affonso de, viceroy, re¬ 
ceives Xavier and the ambassador of the 
duke of Bungo in Cochin 318 458, his own 
arrival in India 369, native boys taken 
into St. Paul's College 413414, life and 
sources 421422, expedition to Ceylon 420 
436437 466 (seeks advice of magician), 
attitude towards king of Tanor 410, 
sponsor for Lourengo Pereira (ambas¬ 
sador of duke of Bungo) 560, helped 
Xavier with his China voyage 561, re¬ 
ceives his body 647, letters to king and 
queen 422 456-460, praised by Jodo No6 
463464, criticized by Joane Anes 466467 
and Diego Bermddez 464466; varia: 296 
318 324 330 334-335 340 350 353 411 432 434 
453 533 605 

—D. Alvaro de, captain of Ormuz, 397 399 
and 461 (claimed ri^t to take more from 
Ormuz than D. Manuel de Lima) 

—D. Antao de, nephew of D. Affonso de 
Noronha, activity around Ormuz 457 466 
483 493 (al-Katif) 529-530; in Pepper War 
466; sailed against Mangalore as viceroy 
4; recommended by BotdUio to the king 
463 

—D. Antonio de, son of the viceroy D. Gar¬ 
cia de Noronha, 605, probably the same 
as the one recommended to the king by 
Noe 464 

-^Diogo de, son of D. Francisco de, and 
nephew of D. Affonso de, 3 435, name- 

-Lobo de, 645446 

Nunes, SJ., Ambrosio, brother of Baltasar 
Nunes, 369-370, seized by pagans 372, good 
knowledge of Tamil 430431, on the 
Fishery Coast 569 
—Antonio, SJ., 331 659 (life) 

—SJ., Baltasar, in (3oa 536 Qife), in Cochin 
418, in (Juilon 430 478, on the Finery 
Coast 367-368 370; varia: 471 577 
—Barreto, SJ. [Ill, Jodo, in North Africa 
350 354 

—SJ. [I], Jorge, sails to India 423424, dies 
424 490 (on way) 

—Leonardo, secretary, 556 (life) 

—Barreto, SJ. tllll, Melchior, appointed 
rector of St. Paul's College by Rodrigues 
420, to India 423424, superior in Bassein 
480 (life) 483 525, Xavier's instructions for 
him 481-482 525-527, his report on Xavier's 
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visit to India 501; his letter to Ignatius 
557, vice-provincial 646647, in Japan 497 
542, his Japanese catechism 106 127 (re¬ 
placed Xavier's), received Xavier's reli¬ 
quary 643, studiied Japanese Buddhism 
292; varta 50 68 245 311 335 354 492 522 530 
563 577 646 655 

—SJ., Nicolau, 13 359-362 (trials on the 
Moluccas) 592 596-597 
Nunez, Antonio, 9 

NyQta Tango-no-kami, vassal of Yoshiaki, 
253 

Obedience 89 100 102, Xavier insisted upon 
it 470, needed in the Society 480, reasons 
for orders in virtue of obedience 336 
Ochoa, SJ., Miguel de, 347 (school in Ti¬ 
voli) 

Odate, island, 122 

OgOri, river and town, 146 

Ogimachi-tenn5, emperor (1558-1586), 75 

Oita, see Funai 

Oiwake, town, 195 

Okamoto Yoshitomo, 136 244 (on Okinoha- 
ma) 302 
Okinawa 48 

Okinohama, harbor of Funai, 243-244 251, 
Kasuga temple 258, Xavier 258-259, de¬ 
stroyed 244 247 293-294 302 
Oliveira, SJ., Roque de, in Malacca 5-6 7 
(school) 9 18 (praised by Xavier) 19 26 323 
(sailed to Goa to be ordained) 

Oman, city in Arabia, 401 
Omi, province, 195; university of 78 
Omura Sumitada, daimyd, baptized as 
Dom Bartholomeo m 1562, 656^7 
Onin War 202 207-208 
Onomichi, city, 174 
Oracles 4041 (casting of lots) 

Orang Laut, see Selates 
Ordeal 488 

Order of C^hrist 422 (prebends) 

Ordination to the priesthood 540, first Mass 
8 (Castro) 

Orddhez de Cevallos, Pedro, wmrld traveler, 
224 

Organtino (Snecchi-Soldo, SJ., 214 (Miyako) 
658 Oife) 

Orlandinus, SJ., Nicolaus, historian of the 
order, 140 213 228 (source for Confalone- 
rius) 249 (criticized for use of Mendes 
Pinto) 291 

Ormuz, island and city, heat 376 388 (hot¬ 
test place on earth, Portuguese lived 
under fans and in the water), earth¬ 
quakes 377 389 (effects), captains tyran¬ 
nical 459, Hindu population 385, Moham¬ 
medan 385-387, Jewish 382, clergy and 
churches 100 (need of preachers) 377 
(parish church) 379-380 389-390 396402, 
mosque converted by Barzaeus into a 
chapel 397 (Na. Sra. da Penha), 402 
(clerics ill); hospital 377-379, Misericordia 


376; four main vices 378-382; 389-390 392 
(soldiers) 477 (confreres from Ormuz in 
(joa) 

Orphan boys of Pedro Dom6nech 351 354 
(number) 424 490 533 655 
Om, Garcia de, 38 
Ortiz, Dr., 349 

Osaka, stronghold of Ikko bonzes, 182-183: 
bay, 176 

Oshima, small island, 119 
Osumi, province, 59 (A 
Otomo, Hachiro (Haruhide), younger 
brother of Yoshishige, 275, wounded by 
a musket, healed by a Portuguese 251, 
successor of Ouchi Yoshitaka as Ouchi 
Yoshinaga (see this name) 235 271 279 
—Yoshiaki, father of Yoshishige, 251 253 
(death) 

—Yoshishige (Sorin, as Christian D. Fran¬ 
cisco), foimded temple in Miyako 206, 
duke iyakata) of Bungo 237, ten different 
names; life 250-255, takes over rule 253, 
four marriages 254, saw importance of 
Portuguese firearms, becomes very power¬ 
ful 254-255; against murder of Portuguese 
251, seeks their friendship 258 291-292, 
sends ambassador to India 296-297; writes 
to Xavier in Yamaguchi 237, prospers 
while priests in his realm 254, grants 
Xavier permission to preach 258, attentive 
to Xavier but could not accept Christian¬ 
ity at once 259, forbade infanticide 259, 
sad when Xavier leaves 294-295, intercedes 
for Xavier's beatification 648, death 279 
(slain) 

Otsu 195 

Ouchi, family, 150 650652 powerful at sea 
302-303, palace 653 

^Yoshinaga, younger brother of duke of 
Bungo, Otomo Hachiro (Haruhide), who 
takes new name when he becomes prince 
of Yamaguchi 271, grants permission to 
missionaries to preach 271, promises to 
support them 278, ratifies earlier grant 
of property 149 271, forced to flee and 
commits hara-kiri 235, 652;653 
—Yoshinori 652 

—^Yoshioki, father of Ouchi Yoshitaka, 180 
—Yoshitaka, duke of Yamaguchi, 145 148 
151, life and sources 158-163, ancestors, 
p^ion for Chinese culUire 159, divorces 
his wife 160, portrait 161, receives Xavier's 
gifts 219, tolerant of other religions 241, 
gives Xavier permission to preach ancl 
an empty bonze monastery as a residence 
219-220 271, luxurious way of living 276, 
overthrown 235 237, conunits hara-kiri 
278, 650 652-653 

Oviedo, SJ., Andr6s de, rector in Gandfa. 
344 349 

Pacheco, SJ., Diego, 50 280 604 
Padua, college of the order, 347 
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Pahang 331 

Paiva, Antonio de, 327 (life) 

—Cosme dc, 327 (life) 

—^Francisco de, 328 (in Malacca) 

—Caspar de, 327 (life) 

—Lourengo de, 327 (father of Caspar) 

—^Luis de, 593 595 
Palermo 344-345 348 
Palmio, SJ., Benedetto, ,347 
Panane (PonnSni), river in Malabar, 407 
410 

Papinot, E., 55 59 95 136 145 173 189 (cor¬ 
rected) 205 257 

Papuas (New Cuinea), ready for conversion 
598 

Paracel, islands, 42; reefs, 42 
Paravas, should be protected from oppres¬ 
sion 353,. helped the newly baptized in 
Trincomali 431432 

Paris, Xavier will write to the university 
189, customs 348 (followed in Messina) 
Patamar, courier, 6^ 

Parma 345 

Fatane (Malaysia) 40 261 311 (sultan) 

Paul, apostle, 424 (his Epistles read on 
shipboard) 489 

Paul III, appoints Xavier apostolic nuncio 
588, document left in the College of St. 
Paul 610; Ucet debitum 339 342-343 349 
610, Regimini militantis Ecclesiae 468 610; 
death 324 337 

Paul, convert in Yamaguchi, corrects writ¬ 
ings of Fem6ndez 106 
Paul, a convert in Bungo, 106 
Paul of the Holy Faith, see Anjir5 
—of Ormuz, 395 402 (to Coa) 

Paulo Cuzerate (called "(Sujarati"), student 
of St. Paul's College, 526 
Paulo, SJ,, Micer, 15-17, superior of Bas- 
sein and Ormuz 19 100 102 104 403 413, 
mission superior 420 482-488 spoke half 
Portuguese and half Italian 486 532 
Pearl Fisheries, king provides for 353 430 
(revenues from) 

Pedra Branca, island, landmark on rcmte 
to Japan, 27 35-36 38 
Pegado, Antonio, 616 (namesakes) 630 
Pegu, kingdom 261-262 (Mendes Pinto) 582 
(defeated by Burma) 

Peking 11 633 635 
Pelliot, Paul, 36 

Penha, Carcia de la, interpreter, 394 396- 
397 

Pepper 9 27 40 103 (price of small quantities 
in Japan) 138 422 459460 463 467 470 585; 
smuggled 399 461; Pepper King (rajah of 
Vadakkumkur) 405 409 422 463 466; Pep¬ 
per War 404 409 437 470 
Pereira de Lacerda, Affonso, 438 
—Amaro, 11 

—[II], Antonio, recommended by Xavier 
453, witness in Coa and Malacca 297 318 
(mistaken) 320 417418 (Gatega) 510 


—[III, Diogo, Xavier's friend, 450 501 503 
618 636; witness in Coa 10, his house in 
Malacca 10, life in Burma and China 10- 
11, to be sent as ambassador to China 
309-314 339-342 423 551-552 561-562 (approval 
of viceroy and bishop) 584-585 (envied); 
owner of the Santa Cruz 307, embassy 
blocked 585-587, must remain in Malacca 
602, his ship sails for China 601-602; 
Xavier's attitude 614 629-631; Pereira’s 
earlier junks captured by Chinese and 
their crews slaughtered 632-635; gives 
Xavier's body a worthy reception in Ma¬ 
lacca 645446; varia 26 340-341 450451 561 
584 629 655 

—Francisco, son of Diogo Pereira, on 
Xavier's prophecy 603 
—de Miranda [IV], Francisco, in Hirado 
123 134; imprisoned in China 137-138 635 
638 

—Caleote, in Chinese prison 308 310 633- 
634, witness 301 (on miracle of sloop) 303 
312 589-590 

—Con^o, witness, 317 320 
—Cuilherme, life, recommended by Xavier, 
namesakes 450; captain and brother of 
Diogo Pereira 655 
—SJ., Cuilherme, 658 (life) 

—[II], JoSo, son of Diogo, "o Malavar," 
captain, recommended by Xavier 451 (life) 
—[I], Langarote, 11, in Chinese jail 308 632 
—d'Abreu [II], Langarote, 310 (life) 

—[II], Louren^o, ambassador of king oi 
Bungo, 296 (baptized in Coa) 319 341 421 
560 

—SJ., Reimlo, 376 (to Ormuz) 388 (to Coa) 
402 

—Vicente, 126 (on Xavier in Japan) 495 
(candidate for order) 597-598 (life, did not 
enter order) 

Peres de Andrade [II], Fem§o, 41 
P6rez, SJ., Francisco, superior in Malacca, 
5*9 14 18-19 (praised by Xavier) 22 25-26 
97 123 317 322-324 330 331 (diary of siege 
of Malacca) 581 589; deathly iU 604, must 
abandon Malacca 605 626 627-638, in Co¬ 
chin 631, his Informagdo 97, on Comes* 
dismissal 478; varia 5 14 26 97 100 118 266 
321 341 449 569 578 580 638 
Perils River, battle of, 11 308 334 
Pero dos Banhos, island, 606 (shipwreck) 
Pero de Andrade, rocks of 41 
Persians 387 (Barzaeus) 

Pessoa, Antonio, 407-408 (his house in Coa) 
Pezzano, C. B., 345 

Phaulikon, Constantine, minister of king 
of Siam, 66 

Philippine province of the Society 280 
Phillips, George, 36 
Phu-Yen, bay, 43 
Piala, Stefano, 187 

Piedade province of the Franciscan Recol¬ 
lects in India 372, should be subject to 
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the guardian of the Observants in Goa 
373 

Pieris, P. E., 437 
Pinheiro, Jo&o, 518 

—Sebastiio, 104 (vicar general) 436 (to 
KOttS) 

Pinto, Manuel, on Macassar 494 
Pirates 137 (called "Japanese") 140 141 
(foreigners hidden from them) 170 174 
176 

Pires, Andr6, 29 34-36 39 4243 4546 
—d'Araujo [II], Domingos, 335 
—Thom6, 27 29 36 39 4243 45 
Pius IX 62 (blessed statues for Japan) 
Polanco, SJ., Juan de, secretary of the 
Society, 130-131 134 342 (his long letter 
to Xavier lost) 344 346 367 (what to be 
thought of Criminali's death) 421 
Polygamy in Japan 160 287 
Polo, Marco, 26 (on Chinese Junks) 

Ponce de la Puente, Dr. Constantino, life 
and his Suma de J)octrina Christiana 569- 
575, book must be taken to China 578- 
579 

Ponsonby-Fane, R. A. B., 188 (used Japanese 
sources) 

Portugal, condition of the Society 349-501 
(flourishing) 

Portuguese, in India: not always edifying 
10, degraded 325, soldiers in Ormuz con¬ 
fessed once every ten years 390; oppres¬ 
sed the natives 426428 465466; undid 
good done by missionaries 431; in Japan: 
251 (first to arrive there) 64 (their trade 
profitable for Japan); in China: imprison¬ 
ed 306-309 313 335 616 624 638; language 
100 (to be learned by Chinese and 
Japanese boys in (Joa) 101 (of the slaves 
us^ in preaching) 

Preachers, needed in India 17 22 (needed 
virtues) 100-101 104 544; permission need¬ 
ed to preach in Japan from the mona¬ 
stery of Hiei-zan 191 193 (not that of 
BandO) 

Pr6mare, SJ., Joseph Henri de, 37 40 
Preste, king of Abyssinia, 353 
Prevost, Antoine Francois, 41 
Priests, poor quality of candidates in India 
540; of much learning needed for Japan 
270 

Printing press in Satsuma in fifteenth cen¬ 
tury 96 

Profession of faith of Japanese converts 
180 

Pulo Aor 38-39, Brani 33, Canton 45, Cecir 
da Terra 42, Cecir do mar 4143, Cham- 
pelo 45, Condor 4142 315, Gambir 4243, 
Gom 46, Kukub 27, Penang 646, Pesek 30, 
Pisang 27 38-39, Sapato 41, Tianpan 39, 
Timon 80, Tingi 38-39, Tio 46, Tioman 
3841 

PunnaikSyal, hospital and retreat house 
371 


Pusillanimity, an evil 81 
Pyrard de Laval, Francois, on Male from 
1602 to 1607 425 

Quadros, SJ., Antonio de, 147 
Quemoy, island, 47 

Queiroz, Diogo de, 264 (Xavier’s prophecy) 
Queyroz, SJ., Femio, 437 (historically un¬ 
reliable) 503 

Quilon, college of Lancilotto, 4 17 103 371 
(boys from Fishery (^oast) 372 (fifty 
pupils) 577 (poor) 5^580 
Quihohes, cardinal, 506 (his new breviary) 

Rachol, on Salsette, 4 
Raffles Museum 34 
Rahner, SJ., Karl, 236 
Ra’is Sharaf, vizier in Ormuz, 397 
RAmanankovil, strait, 362 
Rimaraksha, pandita, 434 437 456459 
RShneswaram, sacr^ island, place of 
pilgrimage 362, Brahmans 363, temple 
366 

Ramirez, Alonso, 11 306 (prisoner in China) 
311 632 

Ramming, M., 49 52 
REmnad 362 
Ramusio, G. B., 55 

Rangel de Castelo Branco, Antonio, vicar 
general, 104 

Rebello, SJ., Amador, 3 111 (sununary of 
materials of Miguel de Lacei^) 127 (wit¬ 
ness) 622 

—Gabriel, 361 (eyewitness of siege of Djai- 
lolo), 592-596 (account of Tolo miracle) 
Recollects, (Franciscans), of the Piedade 
province, college on ^sette 372, to be 
subject to guardian of the Observants 
373 

Redang, islands, 40 
ReimEo, Malacca tiger, 625 
Rein, J.J., 56 118 
Reis-Magos, islands, 48 (identified) 

Reixel (RishEr) 399 461 
Religious, in India, appealed to the king 
over the governor 459, some wished to 
make Christians by force 463, inciured 
excessive expenses 462 
Renegades 359-361 (on the Moluccas) 386 (in 
Ormuz) 399 

Restitutions 475 (Xavier on making them) 
381 (large sums) 

Revenues, dubious means of collecting 
taxes 462 

Rhodes, SJ., Alexandre de, 265 623 (often 
in Macao) 

Rhubarb, sent from China to Ormuz to 
Europe 530 

Ri, Japanese league of about 21/2 miles, 
94 140 242-243 

Ribadeneyra, SJ., Pedro, 65-66 147 295 
Ribandar, near Goa, 647 
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Ribeiro, Dr. Ambrosio, layman, vicar 
general in Goa, 104 

—SJ., Nuno, 13, death 323 355-356 355 496, 
his murderer becomes a Christian 568 
Ricci, Marco Aurelio, on Xavier 503 
—SJ., Matteo, objections to his use of 
Tienchu, ''the Lord of Heaven," for God 
225-226, his praise of Manuel Teixeira 490 
Rinzai, branch of Zen sect, 68 
Rio do Infante 532 
Ritsu sect 209 
Ritter, Karl, 27 37 4243 
Robsdlo, Braz, assists in siege of Malacca 
328 331 
Robbers 140 
Robin, Abb6, 62 
Rockhill, W.W., 36 

Rodrigues de Gamboa [VI], licentiate, An¬ 
tonio, 605 

-SJ., Bernardo, 321 323 (life) 581 626 629 
637 

—Cosme, 263 (Malacca) 

—Francisco, his sailing instructions 39 
—SJ. [Ill], Gaspar, impediment to en¬ 
trance into the Swiety 338, ill on the 
Fishery Coast 372, dies piously in Goa 
372 

—SJ. [II], Gon^lo, 354 424 (to India) 522 
(life) 522-528 (Xavier's letter to him) 

—Jerdnimo, judge in Ormuz, 461 
—SJ., Jerdnimo, visitor, sends a long cen¬ 
sure to Rome on history of Orlandinus 
291 

—SJ., Jo8o, dismissed 477 546 
-Giram, SJ. [IX], Jofio, 128 137 152 164 
167 169 

—Tcuzu, SJ. [XV], Jo5o, historian, used 
Japanese sources 276, careless 115, often 
uncritical and rhetorical 177, cites prov¬ 
erbs 94, on Ashikaga-gakkd 95, warns 
about the use of Mendes Pinto 246 291; 
on Miyako 212, Yoshishige 259, Ninshitsu 
132, on Xavier's catechism 105 ff., his trip 
from Yamaguchi to Bungo 242-243, mira¬ 
cle in Kagoshima 126; opponent to Ricci 
in the rites controversy 156 239; varia 
111 148 152 161-163 169 172-173 181 199 211 
216 220 238 240 
SJ., Manuel, 369-370 

—Coutinho, Manuel, captain on the Fishery 
Coast, an excellent person 371-372 431, 
recommended by Xavier 449 
—Pablo, on size of Hirado 135 
—[I], Pero, beneficiary in Ormuz, 380 
—SJ. [I], Simon, 14 21-23 (Xavier's letter 
to him) 90 (blamed for his "fervores") 
337, his longing for the missions 350-352 
548, letter to him 447 524 547 (could have 
the king write to Ignatius for priests) 
607 (Xavier's concern for him); varia 342 
344 346 

Rogers, Francis M., 260 

Rojas (Rojes), Affonso de, 601-603 (life) 


—SJ., Francisco de, 344-345 348 (strong 
stand against the anJibishop of Zaragoza, 
who was hostile to the Jesuits) 
Rokkaku, family, 202-204 
Rokuon-ji, monastery, 208 
Rome, S. Stefano dei Mori 351 (bibliogra¬ 
phy), professed house 346-347, Masses for 
Xavier in S. Pietrp in Montorio 97 339, 
remissorial process 503 and passim 
Romeo de Castella, O.P., general, defends 
the Society of Jesus 543 
Kongo, contains the instructions of Con¬ 
fucius to his disciples 59 
Rosary, Christian, 234 
Rouffaer 27 31 34 
Rumenia, shoal, 36 
Rumes, Turks, 402 
Ryo, unit of weight, 203 
RyObu Shintd, taught that old Shinto gods 
were revelations of Shaka 257 
RyOfuku-ji, monastery, 161 
Ryukyu, islands, 48 51 (ships from there to 
Kagoshima) 302 

Sd [I], Christovfio de, captain of Ternate, 
3 328-330 332 360 458 593 599 
—-[II], Francisco de, captain of Bassein, 
458 (had great authority) 

—[I], Garcia de, governor (1548-1549), 34 
217 (dociunent and gifts for Xavier) 374 
(exempted converts ^m forced labor in 
Bassein) 406 409 453 454 (death) 

—[II], Garcia de, nephew of the governor, 
405 

—Pantaledo de, 390-392 (expedition against 
ManOjan) 470 (life) 

Sabang, strait, 29 

Sacred, deer on Miyajima 173; Way and 
Place of Buddhism and of Christianity 
283 

Sadako, wife of Yoshitaka, 160 
Sadda, town, 184 

Safe-conduct, from king of Japan for China 
96 277 

Sagara TaketO, chancellor in Yamaguchi, 
160 (flight) 

Saint, of Buddhism, 283 
Sairakuin, zjosu, high-priest in Hiei-zan 197 
Sakai, main harbor of Japan, 78 (large 
trading center) 98 102 (wealthy merchants) 
103 171 178 (Xavier Park) 180-183 215 302 
Sakamoto, at base of Hiei-zan, 192 196 
Sake, rice wine, 57 
Sakurajima, volcano, 49 63 105 
Salamanca 345 349 
Salmerdn, S.J., Alonso, 344-346 
Salomon, Rabbi, 382-3M 
Salvation of infidels 289 446 
Samtong, bay and village on Sandan, 620 
Samurai, warrior caste in Japan, 54 82 
Sanches, Francisco, 626 (life) 636 (took 
Xavier's letters) 

Sdnehez, SJ., Alonso, 37-38 
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Sancho Kano Hanyemon 235 (beheaded, 
brother burned to death, wife crucified) 
Sancian, island, 45 47 (description) 82 307 
618 (harbor and description) 61^20 627 
640-643 (death of Francis Xavier) 662-664 
(spelling and meaning of the name) 
Sande, SJ., Duarte de, 30 
Sanehisa, see Shimazu Sanehisa 
Sangadipati, governor of the queen of Dja- 
para, at ^e siege of Malacca 325 329-333 
Sansom, B. G., 193 236 
Siio Fins, Jesuit villa in Portugal, 350 
--Salvador (Bahia) 350 
—Thom6 (Mylapore), 372 
Saraiva, Dr. Cosme, saw Xavier elevated 
at Mass 505 

Sarangue (Moorish pilot) 316 617 
Saris, John, 39 41 
Satow, E. M., 219 

Satsuma, duchy of Japan, 62 96 (printing 
press, permission to preach) 124 (about 
150 baptized) 130 (poor land) 

Schiffer, SJ., W., 212 
Schilling, O.F^., Dorotheus, 51 
Schiitte, S.J., J. F., 198 247 272 and passim 
Schurhammer, SJ., Georg, in Japan 164, 
from Yamaguchi to Mitajiri 164, in Ha- 
kata 141-146, in Hirado 122, Ichiku 112 
114, Kagoshima 73, Satsuma 62-63, Osaka 
175, Kyoto (Miyako) 188, Sakai 178, Ya- 
xqaguchi 146 149-151 223, Oita (Funai) 247 
Scotus, O.FA1., Duns, 272 
Seal, Japanese, 96 

Sebastian, St., 406 (had worn military garb) 
Seibel, SJ., Wolfgang, 236 
Sei-utaUshogun, '^Supreme Commander for 
the Overthrow of the Barbarians," 201 
Seishi, "Truth," before birth one with 
Amida 76 (representations) 

Sekigahara, battle of, 141 
Sekioku Shinryo, bonze, founder of Zen 
monastery in Satsuma, 69 
Selates (Orang Laut), Miday fishers, 30 
Self-conquest 86 88 

Semimaru, blind poet, 195 (famed poem) 
Sendai, river, 114 119 
Sengadji, village overseer, 597 
Seny5 Paulo, converted bonze, 191 
Sequeira, Pero de, treasurer, 472 (life) 
—Rodrigo de, 501 (on Xavier) 

Seran, island, 495 (baptisms) 

Serpe, field gun, 594 

Shlih TahmXsp, ruler of Persia, 387 399-401 
Shaka, founder of Buddhism, 55 75-76 84 
118 (birthday) 157 221 (teaching on the 
rising of the sun) 225 227 257 268 272 289- 
290 (life), statues of 72 206 210 
ShankarXchirya, adversary of Buddhism, 
290 

Shi, death, 117 

Shigenobo, son and successor of Takanobu 
in Hirado, enemy of Christians 135 


Shigenu, Yuk5, historian, 52 60 70 73 76 112- 
113 129 

Shih Tsung (Chia Ch'ing), Ming emperor, 
632 (life and character) 634 638 
Shiites, Mohammedan sect in Ormuz and 
Persia, 385-386 

Shijiki SOshirO (author) 123 
Shiki, harbor, 120 
Shikinai, bonze in Hiei-zan, 217 
Shikoku, large island, 174-175 
Shimabara, revolt there in 1637-1638 112 
Shimazu, ruling family 50 650, two main 
branches in Kagoshima and Izumi 58, 
history 63, palace in Kagoshima 58 65, 
cemetery 70; in Izumi 114 
—Katsuhisa 58 (adopted Takahisa) 

—^Motohisa 69 
—Nariakira 70 

—Sanehisa, rival of Takahisa, 58 115 120 
—Tadafusa 114 
—Tadamune 115 
—Tadatatsu 115 

—Tadayoshi sou^t to harmonize philoso¬ 
phy of Shu Shi with Buddhism and Shin¬ 
toism 59-60, wrote rules for good govern¬ 
ment 59-60, his wife 63, receives Xavier 
and Anjird and grants permission to 
preach 64 

Shimazu Takahisa, duke of Satsuma, 
family history 58^ 112 128, son of Ta¬ 
dayoshi 115, educated in Shingon mona¬ 
stery 60, wife 63, portraits 64, attitude 
towards Christianity 124, Xavier with him 
63-64, detains him in Kagoshima 118, for¬ 
bids further conversions 125, provides a 
boat to Hirado 126, advises against going 
to Miyako 213, death and successor 54 
132, monument 73 
—Yoshihisa 59 62 115 125 
Shimonoseki, large town, 145 
Shingon bonzes, identifi^ Xavier's Daini- 
chi with their own 223-224, temples in 
Yamaguchi 223-224, become enemies of 
the Christians 226; Shingon-shO, Buddhist 
sect, 68 

Shinto, national religion of Japan, 83 268; 
shrines in Kagoshima 67, in Funai 258; 
deities made into incarnations of Buddha 
83; priests engaged in trade 181 
Ships, Portuguese 628; Japanese 169-170 
(light and sailed along the coast) 
Banda ship 16 320 412 461 578 
Bom Jesus do Carmo 429 
Bufara 11 308 633 

Clove ship 4 6 16 320 (time of sailing) 
356-358 361 557 585 591 (galleon Coulam) 
Coromandel ship 417 461 563 626 
Coulam 591 
Espadarte 424 487 
Espera 419 423424 468 
Galega 315 320 342 404 (Xavier sailed on 
it) 417-418 (old and leaky, Xavier said 
it would arrive safely in India) 419 
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Nossa Senhora da Gra^a 429 
Nossa Senhora dos Anjos 315 
Rosa 568 

Santa Catarina 315 452 
Santa Cruz [11 4748 307 (in Sandan) 312 
(from Sandan to Malacca) 314-317 

(Xavier's prophecy) 320-321 (with Xavier) 
419 569 (Xavier's prophecy) 586 (with 
Diego Pereira) 591 601-602 608 (with 
Xavier to Sancian) 609 617421 (in San¬ 
dan) 628 633 640 (pilot Aguiar) 641 643 
644 (brings Xavier's body from Sancian 
to Malacca) 655 662 

Santa Cruz [II]» another ship 331 (dis¬ 
appeared in 1555 on voyage to Europe) 
424 (from Portugal to India in 1551) 
Santa Cruz [III], sailed from Macao to 
Japan in 1564, confused with Santa 
Cruz [II 315 617 
Santa Maria da Luz 333 
Santa Maria do Rosario 4 
Santiago 557 562 (Xavier sailed on it from 
Ck>a to Malacca) 581 605 
Sdo Bento 532 (sank) 

Sdo Francisco 315 (a jtmk) 

Sdo Jodo ('^Ibe La^ (jalleon") 340 419 
469 (sank) 470 (richest ship to sail for 
Portugal) 

Sdo Paulo 264 (shipwrecked near Suma¬ 
tra) 562 
Sdo Pedro 455 
Trindade 419 468 
Visitagdo (Algaravia) 419 468 
ShirSz, city, 3W 

Shiroyama (Castle' Mountain), near Ka¬ 
goshima- 50 

Shiwaku (^liaku) island and port, 171 175- 
176 

Shogun (kubosama, bakufu) 198 (recdved 
delegated powers from the king) 201 (ap¬ 
propriated powers, holders of the office) 
203 (lost powers to the kanryB) 

Shonyo Shonin, Buddhist offidd, 183 
Shu Shi (Chu Hsi), Neo-Confucianist, 59 
(bibliography) 

Shunka Tokuo, see Toku0 Shimka 
Siam, kingdom, 582, Mendes Pinto there 
262, embassy 624; Xavier wishes to go 
from there to China 629-630 637-639; 
Portuguese could trade there 311 
Sibu, small island, 38 
Sicily 346 

Sidotti, priest, imprisoned in Japan 296 
Siebold, Ph. F. von, 26, in Japan 248 
Siliceo, archbishop of Toledo, hostile to 
Jesuits 349 

Silva, reader in Japan, 107 
Silva Pereira, Bento da, witness, 503 
—SJ., Duarte da, zealous brother, 496497 
(life) 293-294 497 654 (inteUigent but 
''idiota" since he knew no Latin) 561 
—de Meneses, Francisco da, captain of 
(^hin, 4 409 (falls in battle) 415 452 


—e Souza, Francisco Xavier da, 135 
—D. Juan da, governor of the Philippines, 
29 

Silva (da Gama) [II], D. Pedro da, captain 
of Malacca, son of Vasco da Gama, 5 8 
(present for baptism of a Jew) 9 (seeks 
ship for Xavier) 15 (great help to him) 
26 97 340 456 (disliked) 568 581 615; dur¬ 
ing siege 329 332, after it 334, at odds 
with his brother, disliked 584; resigns 
587, leaves city 605; praised by Xavier 
15 607, who writes al^t him 629, and 
to him 97-99 629; provides gifts for 
Xavier 217-219; who takes his leave from 
him 341; Silva sponsor at baptism of 
Japanese 323; complaints about him 341 
459; deserts 606607; varia 190 217 320-340 
passim 582 

Silveira, SJ., D. (jongalo, 4 492 (slain) 
Singapore, island, dty, strait, 27-35 317 609 
611 613 630 

SitSvaka, capital of MSySUlimn€, 434, burn¬ 
ed and destroyed 437 457 
Soares de Mello [IV], Diogo, at Ayuthia 
and the Perils Rives 10-11 
—(II], Jodo, vicar, in Chale 101, in Malacca 
321 323 405 581 589 606 (did not publish 
excommunication) 616 (recommended by 
Xavier) 

—de FigueinS, Lourengo, 510 (on Xavier) 
Society of Jesus, provinces of the order 
in 1551 346, general congregation 347 548, 
Constitutions completed and should be 
tested in practice 344, members on earth 
and in heaven 93; impediments for enter¬ 
ing 338 540, candidates in Ormuz 402, in 
Portugal 533; twenty houses in Europe 
at beginning of 1551 346, first novitiate 
proper opened in 1550 in Messina 348, 
colleges in Padua 347, Palermo 348, Mes¬ 
sina 348, professed house in Rome 346, 
alms for future Roman College 347, col¬ 
lege in Tivoli 347, in Venice 347, in Goa 
477 533, in Malacca 321-322, in Cochin 419; 
colleges founded for the training of youth 
338; popular missions 350; privileges of 
the Society 343, reputation 376 474, priests 
recommended to the king 464, individuals 
devoted to the Society 632; Indian mis¬ 
sion: superior needed experience 421, in 
some places lay brothers can do better 
than priests 612, Portuguese received in 
India lacked necessary training for priest¬ 
hood 548, would take too long to educate 
them 448, Society could not be perpetuat¬ 
ed in India by people of the land 338 
(Xavier), should not lose heart 338 (Igna¬ 
tius); in Japan and China: Flemings Md 
Germans can stand the cold 447, Society 
to be perpetuated through Chinese and 
Japanese IQO (Xavier); insistence upon 
obedience 14, superior even where only 
two confreres 338; dismissals; Ignatius 
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approves dismissal of those who have not 
turned out well 338, by local superiors 
540, names of those dismissed by Xavier 
546, for public scandals 631, *'not for 
the Society'* 577, doubts about dismissals 
540; Xavier's instructions on dismissals 
14 631 

Socotra, mission on the island 496 
Sof^ 459 461-462 (beads used for trade) 
Solor, ship arrives from there 586 
Song-cau, town, 43 

Sdsatsu, Lucas, baptized in Sakai in 1566 
181 

Soto branch of Zen sect 68 
Souro, SJ., FernSo do, 483 525 527 
—Caspar do, witness, 503 
Sousa, Bemaldim de, captain of Temate, 
357 360 (declared war on Djailolo) 361 458 
592 (leaves Moluccas) 593 ^ 601 (speaks 
to Ataide on behalf of Xavier) 605 
—[II], Diogo de, 6 (brother-in-law of Bra¬ 
vo, captain of the clove ship) 321 340 355 
on the Moluccas) 557-558 562 (captain of 
the Santiago) 567 (life, six namesakes) 
580 584 

--de Ataide, Eitor, 428 
—[III?], Fcmao de, 409 
—SJ., Francisco de, historian of the order, 
125 (Xavier's miracle in Kagoshima) 200 
519 (on the gambler) 

—Chichorro [IV], Henrique de, 428 
—Lionel (Leonel) de, 310 464 (recommended 
by No5) 655 

—de Sepulveda [V], Manuel de, 41(V411 449 
(recommended by Xavier) 463 (by Bote- 
Iho) 464 (by NoS) 470 (captain of the Sdo 
Jodo, tragic death) 567 (namesakes) 

—Martim de, Bravo's nephew, 580 
—[I] Martim Affonso de, governor 335 
(raised taxes in Malacca) 426 456 507 (gifts 
to Xavier) 508 (India voyage); varia 101 
123 264 

—e Tdvora, Martinho de, 567-569 (life) 
'Southern Barbarians, name given to the 
Portuguese merchants in Japan, 58 123 
Soutomayor, D. Nuno de, witness, on 
Xavier in Satsuma 70 108, in Malacca 609 
Soveral, Diogo-, Karaiya, witness of Cri- 
minali's death, 364 

Spanish explorers of the Western Sea 548; 
Jesuits 348-349 

Spinola, SJ., Nicol6; on Xavier 503 
Stefanoni, SJ., Joao Francisco, confused 
with Xavier 4 659^60 (life) 

Steichen, M., historian, 135 188 
Stirling, W.-G., 38 

Strada, SJ., Francisco, 90 344-345 349 423 
Sue Takafusa (Harukata), vassal of Ouchi 
Yoshitaka, 145 .149 151 158-160 276-277 
(rebels) 279 653 

—Takamitsu Awa-no-kami, leader of embas¬ 
sy to Bimgo 278 


Sugi Shigenori, vassal of the duke of Ya- 
maguchi, 276 278-279 
Sukarajima, volcano, 63 
Sulfur, trade in Ormuz 380 
*Sumario dos erros (of the people of 
Japan) 68-69 (composed by Torres or one 
of his subjects) 76 84 
Sumatra 580 

Sumiyoshi, Shinto shrine, 177-178 (near Sa¬ 
kai) 18M83 

Sunda (West Java) 341 584-585 636 
Sunnites, Mohammedan sect, 385-386 (in 
Ormuz) 397 

SuO Takamori, large town, 167 
Susanoo, ox-headed moon god, brother of 
Amaterasu, 76 84 209 

Sutras, Hindu aphoristic literature, 60 154 
(Lotus Sutra) 

Suwa shrine 68 

Tabarija, D. Manuel, king of the Moluccas, 
16 (died) 

Tabarus, foes of the Christians, 357 
Tabinshweti, long of Burma, 10-11 261 
Taboos in Japan 117 119 (connected with 
the king) 

Tabriz 399400 

Tadayoshi, see Shimazu Tadayoshi 
Taet, the equivalent of one and a half cru¬ 
zados 335 

Taira Kiyomori 171-173 
Takaysuna Ukon 180 (banished) 

Takahisa, see Shimazu Takahisa 
Takanobu, see Matsfira Takanobu 
Takekoshi, Y., 123 

Takushima, island, 53 117 (Fernandes wrote 
a diary there) 135-136 
Tamburinus, SJ., Thomas, 506 
Tamil, difficult language 369370, studied by 
missionaries 369-370, H. Heniiques could 
hear confessions in it 368-369, corrected 
Xavier's Tamil text 430 
Tanaka Tomoe 125 

Tanegashima, island, 48 (Tanaxuma) 50 
(Xavier stopped there on his return from 
Japan) 59 251 (first Portuguese landed 
there in 1543) 262 302 (Tanaxima) 
Taniguchi, Thomd, baptized with family 
in Hirado 215 

Tanjong Bulus, cape of Malay peninsula, 
27 29 

Tanor, king of, 404, he and his wife secret¬ 
ly baptized 405, permitted to wear his 
Brahman cord 406, escapes from the Za- 
morin and arrives in Goa 407, wishes to 
keep conversion secret 408, priests had 
been deceived about him 409 412 464; 
varia 411 422 463 
Tartary 530 

Tasf9 Seion, Petrus, Abyssinian monk in 
Rome, his plan for a patriarch 351-352 
(life) 

Tatamis 167 
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Tdvora, SJ., Manuel de, 498 645 (guard of 
Xavier's b^y in Malacca) 

Tawara Chikakata, brother-in-law of Yoshi- 
shige, 254 
Taya, islands, 46 
Tea ceremony in Japan 57 
Teadas 526 (cotton textiles) 

Tdve, Agostinho de, 375 
Teixeira, Affonso, 603 
—SJ., Manuel, life 489491, to India 354, in 
Thana 525, gives account of himself in 
refectory 499, his description of Xavier 
498499 508 521, takes his body at Bhatkal 
646; on the death of Anjird 129, Ataide's 
punishment 605; praised by Xavier 499, 
virtuous but not fit to be superior 490 
(Valignano); varia 24 156 354 423 529 558 
579 581 586 599 646, his life of Xavier basis 
for all others 490 

Telescope, given by Xavier to duke of Ya- 
maguchi 218-219 
Tembaga, reefs, 33 
Tembun, period, 52 
Temptations, remedies 81 88-89 
Ten Commandments 67 86 292 
Tenchi-tenno, Japanese emperor, died in 
671 194 

Tendai sect 95 209 (in Sakamoto) 217 
(monastic troops) 

Tenjiku (Heavenly Land, India) 58 75 92 
(home of Buddha) 144 158 167 (source 
of snow) 176; Tenjikujin (People from 
the Heavenly Land, Indians) 273 
Tenn5-ji, Bud^ist sanctuary, 183 
Tenyu, Buddhist abbot in Kagoshima, 75 
Temate, island, seat of the Molucca mis¬ 
sion 360, condition of the mission 377-378, 
the Misericordia 357-358, college planned 
358; Xavier there 107 (composed rhymed 
catechism) 501 

Terrada, oared sailing boat, 493 
Terumoto, see Mdri Terumoto 
ThSna, famed for its looms 526, Jesuit col¬ 
lege 375 

Theotonio de Braganga, D., brother of duke 
of Braganca, Jesuit novice 350 
Thomas, apostle, 224 313 (in China?) 472 
(in Cranganore) 473 (de^ of land) 521 
(relic of) 

■—Aquinas, O.P., 225 (materia prima) 272, 
Summa 424 4^ 

—Flemish orphan, 354 420 425 569 (one of 
P. Dom6nech^s boys) 

Tidore, fortress, tom down by the Portu¬ 
guese 600 

T'ien-fei (Ma Tso Po, '"the Goddess of the 
Sea") 37 

Tinhosa, island, 46 

Tiracole (Tikk^), town in Malabar, 410 
Tiruvadi BandSra (Vidiye Bandira) 456457 
Tivoli 347 (Jesuit college) 

Toma, river harbor, 186 213 

Tobias, blind bard baptized by Xavier in 


Yamaguchi, 232 (life, made many con¬ 
verts) 

T6dd, honorary title, 73 76 85 
T5fuku-ji, monastery near Miyako, 210 (one 
of the universities) 

T5-ji, monastery near Miyako, 186-187 
Toldwa, Takahisa's grandmother, 59 
Tokonoma (toko-no-ma), alcove in Japanese 
house, 56 60 

Tokugawa leyasu 68 (his "Eighteen Laws'O 
TokuO Shunka, administrator of Fukushdji 
monastery in Kagoshima, 75 (life, visited 
by Almeida); later superior of monastery 
of Nanrin-ji 132-133 (asked for baptism, 
but did not receive it) 

Tokuyama, large town, 164 
Tolling stations 182 

Tolo, largest city of the Moluccas 593, con¬ 
dition 592-596, apostasy 359-360 596, Tolo 
miracle (eruption of volcano) ^1-602, 
ascribed to Xavier 598400, Beira confused 
with him 598-600; mission rebuilt 596-597; 
varia 359 495 
Tomotsu, small city, 174 
Tongue, African mission, 492493 
Tonkin (Tongkin), bay, 45 
Tonomi, small city, 166 
Tontoli (Toli Toli) 14 
Topaz (interpreter) 613 
Torii, gateway to ShintS shrine, 67 171-172 
(Miyajima) 

Torres, SJ., Cosme de, voyage from India 
to Japan 16 43 99 654, Malacca 5 8 (deacon 
at Ci^tro's first Mass) 9, in Japan 444, 
Hirado 138 215 242 (one year), in Yama¬ 
guchi 235 237-238, 239 273 (in hiding), 267 
280-290 (tlisputations), during the re^u- 
tion 271-279, flees 235 280; writes to con¬ 
freres 102 (A, Gomes) 267-270 (Valenda) 
270 (India); perhaps the author of the 
Sumario dos erros 68-69, in the opinions 
of LancUotto and Valignano 281, ^vier's 
concern for his safety 440; varia 64 107 
111 187 338 

Torres, Dr. Miguel de, 344 349 
Toscano, Dr. Francisco, 453 (debts) 564-565 
Tostada, Anna, 518 
Totole, town, 357 599 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi 183 193 
Trimurti, temple in territory of Bassein, 
destroyed 375 

Trincomali, young prince of, in Cochin 420 
432 (baptized) 

Tschepe, SJ., A., 123 130 137 
Tsuchihashi, auOior, 52 
Turan Shah, king in Ormuz, 376 387 (close 
to becoming a Christian) 396-397 (dis¬ 
suaded by barons); (Sarcia de la Penha, 
his interpreter 394 396 
Turks, danger from 266, wished to capture 
al-Kat!f 399, in Basra 403 
Tursellinus, SJ., Horatius, Xavier's biog¬ 
rapher, 3 (first and second editions) 109- 
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112 (Xavier in Ichiku) 124 (in Kagoshima) 
306 (aUeged bilocation) 281 502-5(B 
Tuticorin, Christian village, 371 
Typhoon (tufdo), description 44 559 

Uchida, Thomd, Xavier's host in Yamaguchi 
152, converted by Femdndez' show of 
control 162, baptism and further life 162- 
163, his wife and son 163, 267 273 
Ugoletti, Elpidio, 345 
Uguccioni, Bento, house in Biurgos 349 
Ugushima, island, 141 
Ujong Tanah (Johore) 29 35 331, sultan of 
325-326 

Universities, of Europe 313 447, Paris 190 
195 221; of Japan: did not have the au¬ 
thority or eminence of those of Europe 
95 (size), opposed to missionaries 448, 
five main universities, four (of Hiei-zan) 
near Miyako 94 191 195, one farther north 
the university of Bando (KmitO, Bandu) 
95 (the largest) 447 

Unshu, successor of Ninshitsu, 75-76 (life), 
asked for baptism but died before re¬ 
ceiving it 132 
Urmeneta, Fermin de, 521 
Usa, famed Hachiman shrine in province 
of Buzen 254 
Usury 381-382 (in Ormuz) 

Vadakkumkur, kingdom. Pepper King at 
war with Cochin falls on Bardela 409 
Vald6s, Juan de, editor of DiaJLogo de Doc- 
trina Christiana, 570 

Vale, SJ., Paulo do, on Fishery Coast 430- 
431, great progress in Tamil 369 (hears 
confessions) 370, death 575 569 
Valencia 349 

Valignano, SJ., Alessandro, superior and 
^ historian, 123 125 131 137 140 148 162-163, 
in Japan in 1581 175, on Torres' know¬ 
ledge 281, on Yoshishige 259, on Japan 
550, on the gambler 518, errs 585, prized 
Maffei's Latin edition of Japanese letters 
192, made use of Teixeira 581 
Valladolid 345 348 

Valiant (wallam, hal6n), oared ship, 318 
333-334 

Vankam (vankan, hankam), oared Chinese 
boat, smaller than a junk, 333 615 626 6M 
Varutala (Bardela), island, 409-410 452 
Vatican Council II 236 
Vaz, Alvaro, 263 

—Andreas, Brahman student in Goa, 504 
(life) 

—SJ. [Ill], Antonio, 486 576 
—d'Aragfio [III], Diogo, devout Catholic, 
at Funai for nearly five years 252 (life), 
Xavier's friend 624. captain of ship 630 
638, on Sancian 640-641, takes Xavier's 
reliquiary 643, sailed with his body to 
Malacca as captain of the Santa Cruz 
644; varia 292 655 660 


—Caspar, chief pilot of India 563 
—SJ. [I], (jomes, 4 

—Coutinho [V], Lopo, 449 (life, recom¬ 
mended by Xavier) 

—SJ., Miguel, in Ic^ku 127, in Satsuma 
132-133, 656657 (life) 

—Pero, skipper, 568 (life) 580 587 640 (wit¬ 
ness) 

—Guedes [VII], Pero, dies at Malacca 327, 
body found 334 

Pereira [IV], Ruy, captain in Malacca, 261 
(death) 

VedSUai, town, 123 362-363 (where Criminali 
dies) 

Vega, D. Juan de, viceroy of Sicily, 345 
Velho, Pero, former factor of Cochin, 265 
(known to Xavier, life, namesakes) 312 313 
(prophecy on his death) 451 (recom¬ 
mended by Xavier) 621-623 (anecdote) 
Veloso, Baltasar, 17 (great friend of S^e- 
ty) 26 (converted by Xavier) 601 
VSmbXr, a yogi there becomes a Christian 
369-371 ^ 

Vendurutti, island, 451 
Veneziano, gold coin of highest quality, 
613 

Venice 347-348 (college of order) 

Venn, Henry, 62 107 
Ventura, Estevfio, 614 618 621 640 
Vera, Simao de, 374 (recommended by 
Gomes) 494495 (Hfe) 

Verona 345 

Vicente de Lagos, O.F.M., 339 353 (should 
remain rector of his college in Cranga- 
nore) 403 (baptized wife of Wng of Tanor) 
415 433 475 (wished to hand college over 
to Jesuits after his death) 

Videira Pires, SJ., B., 490 492 
Viegas, Vicente, 8 (beneficiary in Malacca, 
wished to enter Society) 26 321-322 (died 
before 1579y 629 (administrator of Jesuit 
church) 636637 

Vieira, SJ. [II], Francisco, 494 
—Jorge, 394 (widower, married Maduny's 
former wife) 

Vilela, S J., Gaspar, entered order in Japan 
176177 (hardships endured) banished 
from Hirado in 1558 135, hid in Hachiman 
temple 184, in Hiei-zan 191-192, guest of 
Christian Diogo in Sakamoto in 196, for 
accommodation 239; writes about Miyako 
and Xavier's stay there 212, on the sects 
135, the Bon festival 52, on the number 
of Christians 293; varia 171 183 211 655 
Vilhena, blasphemer, 126 295 316 
—D. Antonio Manuel de, 315 659 661 
Villa, Francisco da, Pereira's servant, to 
accompany Xavier to China 615 (life) 630 
(praised by Xavier) 

Villaneuva, SJ., Francisco de, acquired a 
house in Alcald 349 

Villion, A., missionary and historian, 136 
(manuscript) 149 (life) 276277 651652 
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Viola, SJ., J.B., 344 348 
Vivero y Velasco, D. Rodrigo, 213 215 (in 
Japan) 

Vogado, SJ., Ignacio, 350 
Vreman, SJ., Johannes, 181 

Wakashus 160-161 

Wakds, Japanese pirates, 118 130 (bibliog¬ 
raphy) 136-137 159 302-303 
Watanabe, Yosuke, editor, 149 
Weipert, H., 52 
Whiteway, R. S., 586 

Wicki, SJ., Josef, 253 344 561 643^9 (burial 
and translation of Xavier's body) 

Weger, SJ., Le6n, 59 85 
Wilkinson, R.J., 34 
Winstedt, R. O., 35 

Women, able to receive sacraments and 
help with conversions in Ternate 358, had 
to give more alms than men to bonzes 
in Japan 443 
Wood, W.A.R., 10 
Worcester, G. R. G., 26 
Wu-Pei-Chi maps 27 to 47 passim 

Xavier, S J., JenSnimo, reverence for Francis 
Xavier 648 
—SJ., Manuel, 503 
—SJ., Felipe Neri, 504 

Yaddmaru, Hiroshide, 123 
Yakata, title given by shdguns to governors 
237 

Yakigome, roasted rice, 139 
Yamabushis 84 174 221 
Iramagawa, harbor of Satsuma, 49 262-263 
Yamaguchi, description 148-lM 159, six 

Shingon monasteries 223, Hongwan-ji tem¬ 
ple 204 (Ikko), political situation 213 235, 
revolts and &res 149 159 712-21%, new 
duke 278, Xavier there 146 443445, c^tains 


permission to preach 446, does not re¬ 
turn there from Bungo 445; deed, Jesuit 
residence 220 270; disputation of Torres 
272 280-290; Christians 229-236; varia 138 
146 216 220-221 440 555 609 614 650 652-653 
Yamahsina, large village, 194 (history) 
Yeghso, subordinate branch of Zen sect, 70 
Yesan, Paulo, physician, 233 
Yodo, small city, 186 

Yogi, in VembSr 369 371 (baptized as Ma¬ 
nuel Coutinho), in Malacca 324 (con¬ 
verted by P6rez); yogis in Ormuz 395-396 
(converted by Barzaeus) 

Yohd, SJ., Paulo, 250-251 (life) 

Yoshiharu, shdgun, 204-205 (life) 

Yoshimune, prepared self for baptism in 
1578 259 

Yoshinaga, see Ouchi Yoshinaga 
Yoshitaka, see Ouchi Yoshitaka 
Yoshiteru, see Ashikaga Yoshiteru 
Yuda, village, 114 
Yuste 578-579 (books of Charles V) 

Zaid, sect, 393-395 400 

—Maduny, Mohammedan philosopher, wife 
and daughter become Christians 393-394, 
wanted back MJOAOl 

Zamorin of Calicut and Tanor king, at 
odds 405407 409411 
Zaragoza 345 348 

Zasu, superior at Hiei-zan, 191 197 (ap¬ 
proved new sects) 

Zazen, Zen meditation, 69 
Zen-do, meditation hall, 74 
Zen sect (Zen-shu) 69, principal writing 60, 
divided into two branches 68, most in¬ 
fluential in Satsuma 69; monastery 70-71 
(plan); Zen-do, meditation hall, 74; bonzes 
dispute with Xavier in Yamaguchi 223, 
known as "the shorn nobility" 272 ; 268 
282 (both priests and laymen) 
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